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Art.  I. — Etnotional  Religion  in  Islam  as  affected  b^  Music 
and  Singing.  Being  a  Translation  of  a  Book  of  the  Ihyd 
'Ulum  ad-Dm  of  al-6hazzali  with  Analysis,  Annotation, 
and  Appendices.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

[ComUtrfnl  fi'om  p.  748,  Ocfohn\  1901.; 

We  have  now  given  the  rule  of  the  first  stage  concerning 
understanding  what  is  heard  and  applying  it ;  and  also  the 
nde  of  the  second  stage  concerning  the  ecstasy  which  is 
encountered  in  the  heart ;  so  let  us  now  give  what  of  it 
oozes  to  the  outside,  consisting  of  cries  and  weeping  and 
moyeoients  and  rending  of  clothes,  etc.     So  we  say 

The  Third  Stage  of  Hearing  Music  and  Singing. 

We  will  give  in  it  the  laws  of  good  conduct  related  to 
the  hearing  of  music  and  singing  internally  and  externally, 
and  what  of  the  traces  of  ecstasy  is  praised  and  what  is 
blamed.  The  laws  of  good  conduct  are  five.  The  first  is 
showing  regard  for  time,  place,  and  company.  Al-Junayd 
said,  "  Hearing  has  need  of  three  things,  and  if  they  are 
not  there,  then  do  not  hear;  time,  place,  and  company." 
His  meaning  is  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  occupied 

\  J.M.K.^.    190-i.  1 

\ 
II 
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with  Hearing  on  an  occasion  when  food  is  present,  or  on 
an  occasion  of  discussion  or  of  prayer,  or  of  anything  that 
turns  away  from  emotion  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  showing  regard  for  time ;  the  hearer  shows  regard  for 
his  condition  of  emptiness  as  to  the  heart.  And  as  for 
place,  sometimes  it  is  the  heaten  highway  or  a  place  whose 
appearance  is  disliked  or  where  there  is  some  cause  which 
distracts  the  heart ;  so  he  avoids  that.  And  as  for  the 
company,  its  cause  is  that,  whenever  there  is  present  one 
of  a  different  nature,  who  dislikes  Hearing,  externally 
a  devotee,  poor  in  the  subtil  ties  of  hearts,  he  is  found 
burdensome  to  the  assembly  and  the  heart  is  occupied  with 
him.  And  so,  too,  when  there  is  present  one  of  the  people 
of  this  world  who  magnifies  himself,  of  whom  a  care  must 
be  taken  and  to  whom  regard  must  be  shown ;  or  one  of 
the  people  of  Sfifiism  who  strains  and  feigns  ecstasy,  being 
hypocritical  in  ecstasy  and  in  dancing  and  in  tearing  of 
clothes.  All  these  things  are  disturbing,  and  it  is  fitter 
that  the  Hearing  should  be  abandoned  in  the  case  of  the 
lack  of  these  three  conditions. 

The  conditions  just  mentioned  are  to  be  considered  by 
the  listener ;  but  the  second  law  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  present.  It  is  that  the  Shaykh,  whenever 
beginners  [^Murids']  are  around  him  whom  Hearing  hurts, 
ought  not  to  listen  in  their  presence,  and  if  he  listens,  let 
him  occupy  them  in  some  other  way.  The  beginner  who 
is  hurt  by  singing  is  one  of  three.  The  lowest  of  them 
in  rank  is  he  who  does  not  attain  in  the  Path  ^  except  to 
external  works,  and  who  has  no  taste  for  Hearing.  So  his 
being  occupied  with  Hearing  is  his  being  occupied  with 
what  he  does  not  know.  For  he  is  not  of  the  people  of 
sport  that  he  should  sport,  nor  of  the  people  of  taste  that 
he  should  enjoy  himself  in  Hearing ;  so  let  him  be  occupied 
in  praising  and  service,  otherwise  his  time  is  wasted.  The 
second  is  he  who  has  taste  for  Hearing,  but  in  him  is 
a  remainder  of  the  fanciful  desires  [huzuz']  and  a  turning 
to  lusts  and  fleshly  qualities,  and  he  is  not  yet  subdued 
'   Tariqa ;  sec  note  in  Life^  p.  89. 
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with  such  a  subduing  that  there  is  safety  from  his  wicked- 
nesses. Then,  often,  Hearing  arouses  in  him  a  summoner 
to  sport  and  lust ;  and  so  his  path  is  cut  o£f,  and  his  way 
to  perfection  is  barred.  The  third  is  that  his  lust  should 
have  been  broken  and  there  be  safety  from  his  wickedness, 
and  his  perception  have  been  opened  and  the  love  of  God 
Most  High  rule  over  his  heart ;  but  he  be  not  wise  in  the 
external  part  of  science,  and  does  not  know  the  names  and 
the  qualities  of  God  Most  High  and  what  is  allowable  with 
regard  to  Him  and  what  is  impossible.  Then,  whenever 
the  gate  of  Hearing  is  opened  he  applies  what  is  heard  to 
what  is  allowable  and  to  what  is  not  allowable  with  regard 
to  God  Most  High ;  so  his  hurt  from  such  thoughts  as  are 
unbelief  is  greater  than  his  advantage  from  the  Hearing. 
SahP  said,  "Every  ecstasy  to  which  the  Book  and  the 
Sunna  do  not  witness  is  false.''  And  for  such  a  one  as 
this.  Hearing  is  not  good,  nor  for  him  whose  heart  is  yet 
soiled  with  the  love  of  this  world  and  the  love  of  praise 
and  glory,  nor  for  him  who  listens  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  and  to  find  delight  in  the  impression.  Then  that 
becomes  a  custom  to  him  and  diverts  him  from  his  religious 
duties  and  from  regard  for  his  heart ;  and  his  path  is  cut 
oflF.  So  Hearing  is  a  slippery  place  for  the  foot;  from  it 
the  weak  should  be  kept.  Al-Junayd  said:  "I  saw  Iblis 
in  sleep  and  said  to  him,  '  Dost  thou  gain  the  mastery  over 
any  of  our  comrades  in  anything  ? '  He  said,  *  Yes,  on 
two  occasions ;  on  occasion  of  Hearing  and  on  occasion  of 
theological  speculation  [nqzarl,  for  I  go  in  to  them  thereat.* " 
Then  said  one  of  the  Shaykhs,  "  If  I  had  seen  him  I  would 
have  said  to  him,  *  How  foolish  thou  art !  One  who  hears 
from  Him  when  He  hears,  and  speculates  about  Him  when 
he  speculates,  how  canst  thou  gain  the  mastery  over  him  P ' " 
Then  said  al- Junayd,  "  Thou  hast  spoken  truth." 

The  third  law  is  that  he  should  be  attentive  to  what 
the  speaker  says,  present  in  heart,  turning  aside  little, 
guarding  himself  from  gazing  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  listening  and  upon  what  they  exhibit  of  states  of  ecstasy, 

^  8ahl  at-Tustari  ;  see  note  1  on  p.  252  (1901). 
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absorbed  in  himself  and  in  the  guarding  of  his  own  heart 
and  in  the  treasuring  of  what  God  Most  High  opens  to 
him  of  His  mercy  in  his  secret  heart,  keeping  himself  from 
a  movement  that  would  disturb  the  hearts  of  his  comrades. 
He  should  be  in  external  rest,  still  in  his  extremities, 
holding  himself  from  coughing  or  yawning.  And  he  should 
sit  with  bent  head  as  he  would  sit  in  thought  that  absorbed 
his  heart,  restraining  himself  from  hand  -  clapping  and 
leaping  and  the  rest  of  the  movements  used  to  work  up 
the  emotions  and  make  a  hypocritical  show,  silent  in  the 
intervals  of  the  recitation  from  such  conversation  as  can 
be  avoided.  Then  if  ecstasy  overcome  him  and  move  him 
without  his  volition,  he  is  excusable  in  regard  to  it  and 
not  blameworthy.  But  whenever  volition  returns  to  him 
let  him  return  to  his  stillness  and  to  his  repose ;  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  him  that  he  should  seek  to  prolong  his  ecstasy 
out  of  shame,  lest  it  should  be  said,  **  His  ecstasy  was  soon 
cut  short,"  nor  that  he  should  constrain  himself  to  an 
ecstasy,  out  of  fear,  lest  it  should  be  said,  **  He  is  hard  of 
heart,  lacking  in  purity  and  softness."  It  is  related  that 
a  youth  used  to  accompany  al-Junayd,  and  whenever  he 
heard  aught  of  the  mention  of  God  he  would  cry  out. 
Then  al- Junayd  said  to  him,  "  If  you  do  that  another  time, 
you  shall  not  accompany  me."  And  thereafter  he  kept 
putting  pressure  upon  himself  until  from  every  hair  of  him 
there  would  drip  a  drop  of  water,  and  he  did  not  cry  out. 
And  it  is  related  that  he  choked  one  day  through  the 
force  of  the  pressure  upon  hira  and  sobbed  a  single  sob> 
and  his  heart  broke  and  he  died. 

And  it  is  related  on  tradition  that  Mus^  was  telling 
traditional  stories  ^  among  the  Banu  IsraTl,  and  one  of  them 
rent  his  dress  or  his  shirt.  And  God  Most  High  revealed 
to  MQs^,  **Say  to  him,  'Rend  for  me  thy  heart  and  rend 
not  thy  dress.' "  - 


1  Qoffa ;  on  the  professional  qa^d^  and  the  practice  of  qa»^^  set'  Gold/.iher 
in  ZDMO.,  xxviii,  p.  320. 

-  Joel,  ii,  13 ;  Moses  is  a  bad  shot  even  far  a  Muslim,  but  th^^  whok^  thin^^  i.s^ 
a  jrood  example  of  Oriental  incuriosity. 
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Abu-l-Qusim  an-Nasrabadhi  ^  said  to  Abu  *Amr  b.  Najid,* 
"  I  say  that  whenever  the  people  gather  together,  and  there 
is  with  them  a  reciter  of  poems  who  recites,  it  is  better 
for  them  than  that  they  should  talk  slander."  Then  said 
Abii  'Amr,  "  Hypocrisy  in  regard  to  Hearing — and  it  is  that 
you  should  show  in  yourself  a  state  that  is  not  in  you — 
is  worse  than  that  you  should  talk  slander  thirty  years  or 
thereabouts." 

And  if  you  should  say,  "  Is  the  more  excellent  he  whom 
Hearing  does  not  move  and  upon  whom  it  does  not  make 
an  impression  or  he  upon  whom  it  appears  ?  "  Then  know 
that  the  lack  of  external  appearance  is  at  one  time  on 
account  of  weakness  of  the  visitant  [wdrid'}  that  springs 
from  Hearing,  and  that  is  defeat ;  and  at  another  time  it 
is  in  spite  of  strength  of  ecstasy,  but  motion  does  not 
appear  on  account  of  perfect  strength  in  control  of  the 
limbs,  and  that  is  perfection.  And,  at  another  time,  it  is 
on  account  of  the  state  of  ecstasy  inhering  in  and  being 
part  of  all  the  states.  Then  an  increase  of  impression  does 
not  show  itself  on  occasion  of  Hearing,  and  that  is  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection.  For  the  ecstasy  of  him  who 
has  ecstasy  in  most  states  does  not  last,  but  he  who  is  in 
a  lasting  ecstasy  is  applying  himself  assiduously  and 
constantly  to  the  Truth,  and  is  clinging  to  the  essence  of 
Witnessing.  Then  such  a  one  the  occurrence  of  the  states 
does  not  change.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
what  is  pointed  to  in  the  saying  of  as-Siddlq,  "We  were 
like  you ;  then  our  hearts  became  hardened,"  is  our  hearts 
became  powerful  and  were  strengthened,  and  became  able 
to  cling  constantly  to  ecstasy  in  all  states  while  we  are 
hearing  the  thoughts  of  the  Qur'an  continually ;  and  the 
Qur'an  is  not  new  with  regard  to  us  nor  fresh  upon  us 
so  that  we  should  be  a£fected  by  it.  So,  then,  the  force  of 
ecstasy  moves  the  external  manifestations,  and  the  force  of 
reason  and  self-restraint  controls  them,  and  sometimes  the 

*  Abu-l-Qasim  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  an-Na^rabadhi ;  d.  369.    Al-Qush., 
p.  36  ;  Lawaqlhy  i,  p.  97. 
-  Abu  ♦Amr  isma*!!  b.  Na  jid ;  d.  366.     AI-Qush.,  p.  36. 
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one  of  them  oyercomes  the  other  either  on  account  of  the 
vehemence  of  its  force  or  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
what  opposes  it,  and  it  is  defeat  or  perfection  in  accordance 
with  that.  Then  think  not  that  he  who  throws  himself 
upon  the  ground  in  agitation  is  more  perfect  as  to  ecstasy 
than  he  who  is  still  and  does  not  agitate  himself ;  yea,  often 
he  who  is  still  is  more  perfect  as  to  ecstasy  than  he  who  is 
in  agitation.  Al-Junayd,  in  his  novitiate,  was  wont  to  be 
moved  through  Hearing;  then  he  came  not  to  be  moved, 
and  people  spoke  to  him  about  that.  He  said,  ''And  thou 
seest  the  hills,  thou  thinkest  them  Jirrn,  but  they  shall  pass 
away  even  as  the  clouds  j^f^ss  away — a  tcork  of  Qod  who  hath 
made  eve)*ything  perfect''  [Qur.,  xxvii,  90].  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  heart  may  be  agitated,  circling  in  the 
invisible  world  [tnalakutl,  and  the  limbs  externally  well 
disciplined  and  at  rest.  And  Abu-1-Hasan  Muhammad  b. 
Ahmad ^  said — he  was  in  al-Basra  —  "I  companied  with 
Sahl  b.  *Abd  Allah  sixty  years,  and  I  never  saw  him  change 
at  a  thing  which  he  heard  of  mention  of  God  or  from  the 
Qur'an.  And  when  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  life  a  man 
recited  before  him,  And  on  this  day  there  shall  not  be  taken 
a  ransom  from  you  [Qur.,  Ivii,  14],  and  the  rest  of  the 
verse.  Then  I  saw  him  tremble  and  almost  fall.  And 
when  he  returned  to  himself  I  asked  him  about  that. 
And  he  said,  'Yes,  my  beloved,  we  have  grown  weak.*  And 
so,  too,  one  time  he  heard  the  saying  of  Him  Most  High, 
The  kingdom  on  that  day  shall  rerily  belong  to  the  Coin- 
passionate  One  [Qur.,  xxv,  28]  ;  then  he  was  agitated.  And 
Ibn  Salim,^  one  of  his  companions,  questioned  him,  and  he 
said,  *  I  have  grown  weak.'  Then  they  said  to  him,  *  If 
this  springs  from  weakness,  what  is  strength  of  state  ? ' 
He  said,  'That  there  should  not  come  upon  one  a  visitant 
[trdrw/]  without  his  meeting  it  with  the  strength  of  his  state ; 
then  the  visitants  do  not  change  him,  although  they  are 
powerful.' "     And  the  cause  of  that  strength  in  controlling 


^  Abu-l-Husayn   (so  the  SM.)  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad :    d.  387.     Sec  Ibu 

ball.,  iii,  pp.  21  f. 

2  Ibn  Salim  ;  see  note  3  on  p.  203  (April,  1901). 
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the  external  parts  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  ecstasy,  is 
equality  .of  the  states  in  constant  clinging  to  witnessing; 
as  it  has  been  related  concerning  Sahl  that  he  said,  ''My 
condition  before  prayer  and  after  it  is  one " ;  for  he  was 
a  regarder  of  the  heart,  present  in  recollection  with  God 
Most  High  in  every  state.  And  thus  he  was  before  Hearing, 
and  after  it,  since  his  ecstasy  was  abiding  and  his  thirst 
enduring  and  his  drinking  continuous,  inasmuch  as  Hearing 
had  no  effect  in  increasing  his  ecstasy,  like  as  it  is 
related  that  Mimshadh  ad-Ulnawar!  came  upon  a  company, 
among  whom  was  a  reciter  of  poems,  and  they  became 
silent.  But  he  said,  "Return  to  what  you  were  about, 
for  even  though  you  gathered  all  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  world  in  my  ears,  my  meditation  would  not  be 
disturbed,  nor  would  aught  appear  of  what  is  in  me,"  And 
al-Junayd  said,  "  Defect  of  ecstasy  does  not  hurt  when 
there  is  abundance  of  science,  and  abundance  of  science  is 
more  powerful  than  abundance  of  ecstasy."  But  if  you 
say,  "  Why  does  such  a  one  as  this  attend  Hearing?"  know 
that  some  of  these  abandoned  Hearing  in  the  perfection  of 
their  strength,  and  were  wont  to  attend  only  occasionally 
in  order  to  assist  one  of  the  brethren  and  to  cause  joy  to 
enter  his  heart.  And  often  he  would  attend  that  the  people 
might  perceive  the  completeness  of  his  power  and  know 
that  completeness  is  not  in  external  ecstasy;  then  that 
they  might  learn  from  him  the  control  of  the  external 
through  application,  though  they  might  be  unable  to  imitate 
him  in  his  becoming  a  model  to  them.  And  if  their  being 
present  fell  with  other  than  people  of  this  kind,  they  were 
with  them  with  their  bodies,  but  distant  from  them  with 
their  hearts  and  what  is  within ;  just  as  they  might  sit,  apart 
from  Hearing,  with  other  than  their  kind  for  accidental 
causes  which  required  such  sitting  with  them.  Then  some 
copied  from  these  the  abandoning  of  Hearing,  thinking 
that  the  cause  of  their  abandoning  it  was  that  they  were 
able  to  do  without  it  through  what  we  have  mentioned. 
And  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  ascetics,  and  had  no 
spiritual  part   \hazz  ruhani]  in  Hearing,  and  were  not  of 
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the  people  of  sport,  and  so  abandoned  it  that  they  might 
not  be  distracted  through  what  did  not  concern  them.^ 
And  some  abandoned  it  for  lack  of  brethren.  It  was  said 
to  one,  "  Why  do  you  not  Hear  P  "  He  said,  "  From  whom 
and  with  whom  P  " 

The  fourth  law  is  that  he  should  not  rise  up  or  raise  his 
voice  in  weeping  while  he  is  able  to  restrain  himself.  Yet 
if  he  dance  or  force  weeping,  that  is  allowable  whenever  he 
does  not  intend  hypocrisy  by  it ;  for  forcing  weeping  induces 
grief  and  dancing  is  a  cause  of  joy  and  liveliness.  And  the 
moving  of  every  allowable  joy  is  permissible ;  if  it  were 
unlawful ' A'isha  would  not  have  looked  on  at  the  Abyssinians 
with  the  Apostle  of  God  while  they  were  *  kicking  out.'  * 
That  is  'A'isha's  expression  in  some  traditions,  and  it  has 
been  handed  down  from  a  number  of  the  Companions  that 
they  hopped  when  a  joy  befell  them  which  called  for  that. 
It  is  in  the  story  of  Ibna  Hamza^  when  there  disputed 
about  her  'All  b.  Abl  Talib  and  his  brother  Ja'far^  and 
Zayd  b.  Haritha,  and  they  contended  together  jealously  as  to 
her  rearing.  Then  the  Prophet  said  to  'All,  "Thou  art 
of  me  and  I  am  of  thee/'  and  'Ali  hopped ;  and  he  said  to 
Ja'far,  "  Thou  resemblest  me  outwardly  and  inwardly,"  and 
he  hopped  behind  the  hopping  of  'All ;  and  he  said  to  Zayd, 
"  Thou  art  our  brother  and  our  freedman,"  and  he  hopped 
behind  the  hopping  of  Ja'far.  Then  the  Prophet  said,  "She 
belongs  to  Ja'far,  for  her  maternal  aunt  is  his  wife,  and 
the  maternal   aunt  is  the  same  as  the  mother."     And   in 

'  Here  al-Ghazzal!  and  those  like  bim  appear  to  be  opposed  to  simple  ascetics. 
Such  ascetics  are  incapable  of  higher  spiritual  life  and  gain  nothing  by  muuc  and 
singing;  they  do  not  belong  to  *'  the  people  of  the  heart."  Further,  they  are 
opposed  to  recreation  and  light  things  generally  ;  not  seeing  what  may  be  got 
from  them,  they  consider  them  vain. 

*  y  ZFN.  It  means  in  the  first  instance  *  to  kick  or  push  with  the  leg,'  and 
there  is  a  tradition  of  Fatima  that  she  used  to  do  this  to  al- Hasan  in  the  sense  of 
*  dance  to  him.'  The  tradition  runs,  Kanat  tazfinu  lil-^asan  ;  and  Lane, 
Lexicon^  1237r,  so  translates  it.  But  in  the  Lisan,  xvii,  p.  08,  1.  13,  it  is 
explained  with  turaqqifuhu^  i.e.  ^  she  would  dandle  him,'  ttiat  is,  make  him 
dance  or  leq>  (nazzathu)  in  her  lap.  See  on  this  latter  sense  of  ZFN  Goldziher 
in  the  Wiener  Zeitachrift,  ii,  164  ff. ;  he  there  equates  raqqofa  with  zaffana  (in 
the  II  stem),  but  I  cannot  ficd  in  the  lexicons  anything  but  the  I. 

'  Ibna  Hamza  b.  'Abd  al-Mnttalib;  see  an-Naw.,  p.  867,  and  Ibn  Qut., 
p.  60, 1.  14. 

*  For  Ja'far  see  an-Naw.,  pp.  192  flF.,  and  note  7  on  p.  203 ;  and  for  Zayd, 
pp.  260  ff. 
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a  tradition  it  is  said  that  he  said  to  'A'isha,  **  Wouldst  thou 
like  to  look  at  the  kicking  ont  ? "  and  *  kicking  out '  and 
'  hopping  *  are  dancing.  And  that  takes  place  on  account 
-of  a  pleasure  or  a  yearning,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it  is 
the  law  applicable  to  that  which  rouses  it.  If  the  pleasure 
^hich  causes  dancing  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  dancing 
increases  and  strengthens  it,  then  the  dancing  is  praise- 
worthy. And  if  the  one  is  permissible,  then  the  other  is 
permissible,  and  if  blameworthy,  blameworthy.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  the  practice  of  dancing  does  not  befit  the  station 
of  notable  people  or  people  who  set  an  example,  because, 
for  the  most  part,  it  springs  from  sport  and  play,  and  that 
which  has  the  aspect  of  play  and  sport  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  should  be  avoided  by  him  whose  actions  are  imitated 
in  order  that  he  may  not  become  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  they  should  leave  off  imitating  him. 

And  as  to  the  tearing  up  of  garments,  there  is  no 
indulgence  for  it  except  when  the  matter  passes  beyond  the 
control  of  volition.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ecstasy 
may  overcome  one  so  that  he  will  tear  his  garment  and  yet 
not  know  it  from  the  force  of  the  intoxication  of  ecstasy 
which  is  on  him.  Or  he  may  know  it,  but  he  is  like  one 
who  is  constrained  and  unable  to  control  himself.  Then  he 
presents  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  forced  to  do  a  thing 
though  disliking  it ;  since  there  is  for  him  in  moving  or 
tearing  a  means  of  taking,  breath,  and  he  is  forced  to  it  as 
a  sick  man  is  forced  to  groan.  And  though  he  were  to 
impose  patience  upon  himself  as  to  it,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  control  it  in  spite  of  its  being  a  free-will  action.  For 
man  is  not  able  to  abandon  every  action  whose  occurrence 
depends  upon  intention ;  taking  breath  is  an  action  whose 
occurrence  depends  upon  intention,  but  if  a  man  imposed 
upon  himself  that  he  would  hold  breath  he  would  be  com- 
pelled from  within  him  to  will  taking  breath.  So,  too,  is 
crying  out ;  and  tearing  of  garments  sometimes  happens 
in  this  way  ;  then  it  is  not  to  be  described  as  forbidden. 
They  spoke  in  the  presence  of  as-Sarl  of  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  overwhelming  ecstasy,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  the  face 
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of  one  may  be  struck  with  a  sword  and  lie  not  know  it."^ 
Then  they  disputed  with  him  about  it  and  found  it  strange 
that  ecstasy  should  reach  such  a  point,  but  he  persisted  and 
would  not  abandon  his  view  that  in  some  states  this  point 
was  sometimes  reached  by  some  individuals. 

And  if  you  ask,  "  Then  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  tearing 
of  new  garments  on  the  part  of  Sufis  after  the  ecstasy  has- 
subsided  and  the  Hearing  is  over,  for  they  tear  them  in 
little  pieces  and  distribute  them  to  the  people  and  call  them 
khirqa  ?  "  *  Know  that  that  is  permissible  whenever  it  is- 
tom  into  square  pieces  useful  to  patch  garments  and  prayer* 
carpets  for  the  kirbds*  is  torn  up  that  the  qamt§  may  be 
sewn  together  from  it.  And  that  is  not  waste,  for  it  i& 
tearing  for  a  purpose.  So,  too,  the  patching  of  garments 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  little  pieces,  and  that  is  an 
object ;  and  the  dividing  to  the  multitude  that  the  benefit 
may  be  general  is  an  allowable  object.  Every  king  is 
required  to  divide  his  kirbds  into  one  hundred  pieces  and 
give  to  one  hundred  poor  people,^  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pieces  shall  be  such  that  they  can  be  made  useful  in 
patching.  And  in  Hearing  we  prevent  only  that  tearing 
which  spoils  the  garment,  destroying  part  of  it  so  that  it 
does  not  remain  capable  of  use.  That  is  pure  waste,  and 
is  not  lawful  when  it  happens  by  free  will. 

The  fifth  law  of  good  breeding  is  agreement  of  the  people 


*  The  khirqa  means  first  a  rajj^  or  scrap  of  cloth,  nud  secoudly  the  mantlo  <»t 
a  da^wI^h.  It  seems  to  be  apphed  to  the  mantle  as  made  up  of  such  shreds 
patched  togetlier.  The  tearing  up  and  distributing  is  to  distribute  the  blessing 
that  is  supposed  to  cleave  to  them  from  having  been  >vom  by  someone  in  an 
especially  blessed  state.  So  the  garments  of  saints  acquire  miraculous  powers ;. 
compare  Elijah's  mantle. 

^  The  SM.  describes  the  kirbai  as  a  rough  thick  garment.  But  that  is  not 
at  all  suitable  here,  and  the  other  and  common  meaning  of  kitbasy  a  piece  ot 
cotton  cloth,  is  much  better.  See  Lane,  tub  voce,  ana  especially  the  Lisan, 
viii,  pp.  lb  f.,  where  a  tradition  is  quoted  speaking  of  a  qamU,  or  shirt,  made 
of  karablSf  the  plural  of  kirbas. 

*  As  a  garment  the  kirbiis  is  Persian,  and  we  have  probably  here  a  Persian 
custom.  1  know  nothing  of  it,  and  the  SM.,  of  course,  gives  no  explanation. 
But  compare  the  seizing,  tearing  to  pieces,  and  distribution  of  the  pieces  of  the 
jubba  of  the  kha{lb  ynho  pronounces  the  khttfba  at  the  Mi'raj  festival  in  modern 

Mecca.  It  is  described  oy  Snouck-Hurgronje  in  his  Mekka,  ii,  pp.  71  f.  He 
refers  to  the  Berlin  Zeitschrijt  fur  Ethnologie^  1888,  p.  112,  where  it  is  described 
how  the  Riff  Arabs  similarly  tear  to  pieces  the  burmh  of  the  Sul^n. 
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in  rising  up  when  one  of  them  rises  up  in  a  true  ecstasy 
without  hypocrisy  and  strives  ;  or  rises  up  by  choice  without 
exhibiting  ecstasy^  and  the  company  rises  up  to  him.  Fof 
there  must  be  agreement  because  agreement  belongs  to  the 
laws  of  comradeship.  So,  too,  if  it  is  the  custom  of  a  party 
to  throw  off  the  turban  in  agreement  with  him  who  is  in 
ecstasy  whenever  his  turban  falls  off,  or  to  pull  off  garments 
whenever  his  garment  has  fallen  off  him  through  tearing, 
then  agreement  in  these  things  belongs  to  good  comradeship 
and  social  intercourse,  since  disagreement  is  churlishness 
and  every  people  has  a  usage  of  its  own.  We  must  "consort 
with  people  according  to  their  qualities" — as  has  come 
down  in  the  tradition — especially  when  they  are  qualities 
containing  good-fellowship  and  courteous  treatment  and 
soothing  of  the  heart  with  lielp.  And  someone  may  say, 
"  Lo,  that  is  an  innovation  [^bid*a']  ;  the  Companions  did  not 
do  so."  But  everything  judged  allowable  is  not  derived 
from  the  Companions.  What  is  to  be  guarded  against  is 
committing  an  innovation  which  abandons  a  Sunna  handed 
down  from  one  to  another ;  but  forbidding  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  deduced  from  this.  Rising  up  on  the  entrance  of 
anyone  was  not  a  custom  of  the  Arabs ;  yea,  the  Companions 
did  not  rise  up  for  the  Apostle  of  God  under  some  conditions, 
as  Anas-  has  narrated.^  But  since  there  is  not  established 
a  general  prohibition  of  it,  we  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  a  custom  to  honour  him  who 
enters  by  standing  up ;  for  its  object  is  to  show  respect  and 
to  honour  and  to  soothe  the  heart.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the 
other  kinds  of  help  when  they  have  as  object  to  soothe  the 
heart  and  are  adopted  as  usage  by  a  company  of  people. 
Then  there  is  no  harm  in  their  helping  in  these  ;  yea,  the 
best  of  things  is  help,  except  in  a  thing  with  regard  to 
which  there  has  come  down  a  direct  prohibition,  insusceptible 
of  explanation  [ta'will. 

And  it  belongs  to  good  breeding  that  no  one  should  arise 

*  On  not  rising  to  meet  viiiiton!.  as  a  aimna,  et.  the  lite  of  *iVli  b.  MaymQn 
in  ZDMG.y  xxviii,  p.  300.  *Ali  refused  to  rij<e  to  meet  anyone,  as  he  wa« 
a  zealous  upholder  of  tninnn  in  all  details. 
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to  dance  with  people  if  his  dancing  is  considered  sluggish 
and  inert,  lest  he  should  disturb  their  states  for  them.  For 
dancing  without  ecstasy  is  allowable,  and  a  striver  to  show 
ecstasy  is  one  in  whom  the  trace  of  straining  is  evident 
to  the  company.  And  in  the  case  of  him  who  rises  up 
in  sincerity,  whom  you  would  not  think  sluggish  and 
inert  in  nature,  the  hearts  of  those  present,  if  they  are 
possessors  of  hearts,  are  a  touchstone  of  sincerity  and 
of  straining.  One  of  them  was  asked  concerning  sound 
ecstasy,  and  he  said,  **  Its  soundness  is  the  acceptance  of 
it  by  the  hearts  of  those  present  when  they  are  likes  and 
not  opposites."  ^ 

Then  if  you  say,  "  But  what  about  that  disposition  which 
turns  aside  from  dancing,  does  it  rush  erroneously  to  its 
opinion  that  dancing  is  lying,  vain,  and  contrary  to  the 
Faith,  while  he  that  is  vehement  in  the  Faith  never  sees 
dancing  without  blaming  it  ? "  then  know  that  there  is  no 
vehemence  that  is  greater  than  the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle 
of  God,  and  he  saw  the  Abyssinians  kicking  out  in  the 
Mosque  and  did  not  blame  what  they  were  doing,  because 
it  was  at  a  suitable  time,  that  is,  a  time  of  Festival,  and  on 
the  part  of  suitable  individuals,  that  is,  Abyssinians.  It  is 
true  that  some  dispositions  turn  aside  from  it,  because  it  is 
seen  for  the  most  part  in  combination  with  vanity  and  play, 
and  vanity  and  play  are  allowable,  but  only  for  the  common 
people  of  the  Zanj  and  Abyssinians  and  their  like,  while  they 
are  disliked  in  those  who  are  notable  people  because  they 
do  not  befit  them.  But  it  is  not  lawful  to  describe  as 
forbidden  what  is  disliked  because  it  does  not  befit  the 
position  of  a  person  of  note.  If  one  asked  a  poor  man  for 
something,  and  he  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread,  that  would  be 
a  praiseworthy  gift ;  but  if  he  asked  a  king  and  he  gave 
him  a  cake  of  bread  or  two  cakes  of  bread,  that  would  be 
blameworthy  in  the  sight  of  all  men  and  would  be  written 

^  The  seuse  apparently  is  tlmt  the  dancer  in  an  ecstasy  {wajd)  is  liglit  and 
brisk  in  his  movements,  but  he  who  is  trying  to  bring  on  an  ecstasy  (fmitawqfid) 
is  heavy  and  clumsy.  The  sincerity'  of  the  mutnwajid  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
insight  of  those  present. 
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in  books  of  history  as  of  the  number  of  his  evil  deeds,  and 
his  posterity  and  adherents  would  be  upbraided  with  it. 
But,  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  not  lawful  that  what  he  did 
shoald  be  forbidden,  since  he,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  bread 
to  the  poor  man,  was  beneficent,  but  inasmuch  as,  in  relation 
to  his  position,  it  was  like  refusing  in  relation  to  the  poor 
man,  his  action  is  to  be  considered  vile.  So,  too,  it  is  with 
dancing  and  tho  class  of  permissible  things  that  follow  the 
same  rule.  "The  permissible  deeds  of  common  people  are^ 
the  evil  deeds  of  pious  people,  and  the  good  deeds  of  pious 
people  are  the  evil  deeds  of  archangels."  *  But  this  is  when 
we  take  account  of  relationship  to  different  positions,  and 
whenever  the  thing  is  looked  at  as  it  is  in  itself,  the  sentence 
must  be  passed  that  in  it,  as  it  is  in  itself,  there  is  nothing 
forbidden — and  God  knows  best.^ 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  preceded,  sectionwise,  that 
listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  sometimes  absolutely 
forbidden  and  sometimes  permissible  and  sometimes  disliked 
and  sometimes  to  be  loved.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  most  of 
mankind,  consisting  of  youths  and  those  whom  the  lust  of 
this  world  controls  so  that  Music  and  Singing  arouse  in 
them  only  that  which  has  control  of  their  hearts,  consisting 
of  blameworthy  qualities.  And  it  is  disliked  with  reference 
to  him  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  apply  it  to  the  form  of 
created  things,  but  in  whose  case  a  habit  which  he  has 
leads  him  on  most  occasions  on  the  path  of  vain  sport.  And 
it  is  allowed  with  reference  to  him  who  has  no  delight  in 
it  except  the  taking  pleasure  in  beautiful  sounds.  And  it  is- 
loved  with  reference  to  him  whom  the  love  of  God  Most 
High  controls  and  in  whom  Music  and  Singing  arouse  only 
praiseworthy  qualities.  The  Praise  belongeth  to  God  alone, 
and  His  Benediction  be  upon  Muhammad  and  his  Family ! 

*  The  uftcn  quott'd  saving  of  Abu  Sa*i(l  al-Kharruz  ;  .*H*e  ou  him  note  2 
on  p.  713(1901). 

^  This  phrase  generallv  implies  aime  grain  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  its  user 
as  to  the  correctness  of  wnat  he  has  just  said.  But  the  SM.  notes  that  here  it 
is  Hied  lit't«harrttk,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  blessing,  i.e.,  al-Ghazzali  had  no 
doubt  as  t<»  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  but  addeiV  the  f«)nnula  on  general 
principle-. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Chronological  Table. 

In  the  following  table  the  life  of  al-Ghazzall  is  exhibited 
in  outline  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  time.  For  a  fuller 
statement  of  his  life  and  views,  I  would  refer  to  my  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  An^erican  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xx, 
1899,  pp.  71-132.  The  sketch  which  I  give  here  can 
only  be  suggestive,  but  its  suggestiveness  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  A  year  before  the  birth  of  this  man,  who 
was  to  be  the  restorer  of  faith  in  his  age,  died  Abu-l-*Ala 
al-Ma*arri,  the  great  and  only  poet  of  scepticism  in 
Arabic  literature.  In  the  year  itself  of  his  birth  died 
al-Mawardi,  the  master  of  constitutional  law ;  in  his  lifetime 
al-Ghazzall  was  to  see  the  empire  of  the  Seljuqs  shrivel 
up  and  the  Khalifate  move  nearer  to  its  end.  When  he 
was  fifteen  died  al-QushayrI,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
formulate  Suflism ;  he  was  to  carry  on  "his  work.  In  his 
earliest  youth  had  fallen  the  momentous  exile  of  Abu-1- 
Ma'all  at  Mecca,  and  the  death  of  the  same  in  478  was 
a  turning-point  in  his  life.  A  year  later,  while  he  was  with 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  battle  of  az-Zalaqa  in  Spain  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Muslim  West.  Again, 
two  years  later,  Nasir  b.  Khusru  died,  poet,  traveller, 
philosopher ;  he  stands  beside  al  -  QushayrI  and  'IJmar 
Khayyam  for  diflTerent  phases  of  the  mysticism  and  thought 
of  the  time.  But  a  little  later  again — al-Ghazzali  was  still 
with  Nizam  al-Mulk  —  Islam  received  two  great  blows; 
Hasan  b.  as-Sabbah  seized  Alamut,  and  the  power  of  the 
Assassins  stood  firm  for  a  century  and  a  half  until  the  Mongol 
wave  under  Hulagu  swept  unchecked  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
in  the  same  year  Malta  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  never 
to  be  held  again  by  Islam.  Now  events  crowd  on,  in  all  of 
which  al-6hazzalr  had  some  part  or  with  which  he  had  some 
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connection.      Nizam  al-Mulk   and   Malik   Shah   fall  under 
the  dagger;   the  Assassins  are  showing  their  teeth.      The 
unending  civil  war  that  marks  the  decadence  of  a  Muslim 
state  appears ;  Bargiyaruq  becomes  Great  Seljuq.     Jerusalem 
is  lost,  first  to  the  Fatimids,  and  by  them  to  the  Crusaders ; 
the  first  Crusade  has  begun.     In  the  year  of  its  fall  passes 
away,  too,  that  hammer  of  Islam  and  Christendom  alike, 
El  Cid  Campeador.    In  504  dies  al-Kiya,  an  old  fellow-pupil, 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  time,  a  greater  scholar; 
a  year  more  and  al-Ghazzall   himself  ends  his  short  and 
troubled  life:  posterity  has  long  since  settled  what  place 
each  shall  hold.    He  had  seen  the  star  of  the  Murabit  empire 
rise  and  wax ;   if  he  had  lived  out  the  ordinary  life  of  man 
he  might  have  seen  it  wane.     Nineteen  years  after  him  died 
Ibn  Tumart,  the  Mahdl  of  the  Muwahhids.    Another  fourteen 
years  and  az-Zamakhshari  went  his  way,  often  and  wrongly 
called  the  last  of  the  Mu'tazilites ;    their  creed  in  diflTering 
forms  survived  for  many  a  long  year  the  polemic  of  al- 
OhazzalT.     In  the  field  of  letters  he  had  as  contemporaries, 
more  or  less,  al-Jawallqi  the  lexicographer,  Nasir  b.  Ehusru 
and  *Umar  Khayyam,  al-BakrI  the  geographer,  at-Tughra'i 
the  learned  scribe,  wazir,  and  soi-disant  poet  (has  not  his 
Lamiyatu-l-*Ajam  enjoyed  more  European  editions  than  any 
other  piece  of  Arabic  verse  ?),  al-Hariri,  the  master  of  ornate 
prose  and  artificial  verse,  and  al-Maydaui  of  the  proverbs. 
But  a  little  after  him  died  al-Baghawi,  who  first  redacted 
the  Tradition  Books  of  the  Six  into  practical  and  edifying 
form,  and  ash-Shahrastani,  who  has  laid  before  us  with  rare 
objectivity  the  religious  world  of  his  day  and  horizon.     It 
was  an  age  of  summing  up  ;  of  compendium s  and  systems. 
Meanwhile,   in   Europe,    Hastings    is    lost   and   won   when 
al-Ohazzall  has  seen  eight  years ;    Hildebrand  is  running 
his  great  career  and  nourishing  his  vast  dreams;  he  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity,  and  dies  in  exile  in  the 
same  year  that  the  Imam  al-Haramayn   passes  tranquilly 
away  in    the   circle    of    his    disciples.      Berengerius    and 
Laniranc  confront  one  another  while  al-Ghazzali  is  wrestling 
with  the  theology  of  the  schools  and  raising  the  clouds  that 
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are  to  overshadow  his  faith.  But  as  he  passes  from  under 
the  shadow  a  new  life  springs  in  Europe  as  well.  Anselm^ 
the  father  of  scholasticism,  has  died,  and  the  university  of 
Bologna  is  founded  ;  Abelard  teaches  at  Paris ;  we  pass  from 
the  Cur  Dem  Homo  to  the  Sic  et  Non.  In  Abelard  there  i& 
much  to  remind  us  of  al-6hazzall — his  keen  questioning  and 
sceptical  mind ;  but  there  is  more  in  his  great  opponent, 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  with  his  faith,  his  yearnings 
upward,  and  his  raptures.  If  we  can  conceive  of  an  Abelard 
developing  into  a  Bernard,  we  have  the  life  of  al-Ghazzall. 
Such  was  the  Europe  of  which  the  Muslim  knew  nothing  ; 
he  could  have  known  Christendom  only  under  shield  on  the 
plains  of  Syria. 

449.   Abfi-l-'Ala  al-Ma'arrl  d. 
450.    Al'Qhazznli   horn    at    Tus:    al-Qii'im    being   Khalifa; 
Tughril   Beg,  Great   Seljuq ;    al-Mustansir,  Fatimid 
Khalifa.     Abu-t-Tayyib  at-Tabarl  d.     al-MiiwardI  d. 
452.    Abu  Ishaq  ash-ShlrazI  d. 

Exile  of  Imam  al-IIaramayn  at  Mecca  ;  lasted  till  456. 
455  is). 

[458.    Battle  of  Hastings,  a.d.  1066.] 
460  (/o). 

465  (/j).    465-485.    Malik  Shah,  Great  Seljuq  ;  al-Qushayri 
d. ;    al-Jawallql   d.     Al-Gh,   at    Tus,    Jufydn,    Tus, 
Naysdhur  till  478. 
467.   Al-MuqtadI  Khalifa. 
[Submission  to  Pope  at  Canossa,  a.d.  1076.] 
Investigation  of  theological  dijf'erencef<  began  ichen  he  was 
under  20  ;  brohe  tcith  taqlid  from  earliest  youth. 
470  {20). 

[Berengerius  and  Lanfranc] 
476  {2S). 

477.  Al-Farmadi,  pupil  of  al-Qushayrl  and  teacher  of 
al-Gh.  in  Sufiism,  d. 

478.  Imam   al-Haramayn   d.   Rab.   ii;    aUGh,  goes  to 
attend  Nizam  al-Mulk.     [Hildebrand  d.  a.d.  1085.] 

479.  Battle  of  az-Zalaqa  in  Spain. 
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480  (jo).  480-500.   Yusuf  b.  Tashfin  al-Murabit. 
481.   Nasir  b.  Khusru  d. 
Scepticism  ? 
Studied  theology  ? 

483.  Hasan  b.  as-Sabbah  seizes  Alamiit. 
[Malta  taken  by  the  Normans,  a.d.  1091.] 

484.  Appointed  to  teach  in  Madrasa  at  Baghddd.  Almost 
three  years  studying  philosophy;  beginning  483  to 
beginning  487  P 

485  (jj).  Nizam  al-Mulk  assassinated  Ramadan  10.  Thirty- 
five  days  thereafter  Malik  Shah  assassinated. 

487.  Al-Mustazhir  Ehallfa  Muh.  15 ;  Bargiyaruq  Great 
Seljuq;  al-Musta'li  Fatimid  Khalifa;  al-Oh.  studied 
Ta*ltmites  and  wrote  the  Mustaxhirl ;  al-BakrI,  the 
geographer,  d. 

488.  Left  Baghdad  in  Dhu-l-Oa'da  aftei*  delay  of  six 
months,  i.e.  from  Bajab. 

In  Syria  almost  ttco  years^  i.e.  to  end  of  490;  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Mecca,  Medina. 

490  {40).  Sinjar  Governor  of  Khurasan  for  his  brother 
Bargiyaruq  ;  Abu-1-Fath  Nasr  al-MaqdisI  d. 

491.  Capture  of  Antioch  by  Crusaders ;  Jerusalem  taken 
by  Fatimids  from  Seljuqs. 

492.  Sha'ban,  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Crusaders. 
[Death  of  the  Cid,  a.d.  1099.] 

496  (4S)'  ^^  years  passed  in  retreat  at  different  places  ;  tvrote 
Ihya  and  other  books ;  was  preacher  at  Baghdad  and 
taught  Ihya  ;  al-Amir  Fatimid  Khalifa. 

498.  Bargiyaruq  d.  Rab.  ii. 

499.  Al'Oh.  returns  to  active  life  at  Naysdbur  in  DhU-l- 
Qa'da. 

600  (50).  500-537.  'All  b.  Yusuf  al-Murabit;  Fakhr 
al-Mulk  assassinated,  Muh.  10 ;  al-Khawafi  d. ; 
al'Oh.  writes  Munqidh  after  500. 

[University  of  Bologna  P] 

[Anselm  d.  a.d.  1109.] 

604.   Al-Kiyad. 

J.&.A.S.  1902.  2 
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505  (sj).   AUOh,  d.  Monday,  14  Jumddd  IL 

507.   Abu  Bakr  ash-Sbashi  d. 

[Abelard  at  Paris,  a.d.  1115.] 
510.   Ash-Shabrastani  in  Bagbdad. 

511-552.   Sinjar  Great  Seljuq. 

512.  Al-Mustarsbid  Kballfa. 

[Order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple  founded,  a.d.  1118.] 
515.   'Umar  al-Kbayyam  d. ;  at-Tugbra*I  d. 

516.   Al-Harlrl  d. ;  al-Baghawi  d. 

518.   Hasan  b.  as-Sabbab  d. ;  al-Maydan!  d. 
520.   Ahmad  al-Ghazzali  d. ;  at-fartusbl  d. 

524.   Al-HafizFatimid  Khalifa';  Ibn  Tumart  d. 
525.   [Bernard  of  Clairvaux  flourished.] 

528.  Asb-Shabrastani  d. 

529.  Ar-Easbid  Khalifa ;  'Abd  al-Gbafir  d. 
530.  Al-Muqtafi  Khalifa. 

533.  As-Salm!  d. 

538.   Az-Zamakhsharl  d. 


APPENDIX    II. 
The  Name  al-Ghazzali. 


The  name  is  at  present  usually  written  in  the  East, 
al-Ghazzall ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Ibn  Khallikan's 
biographical  dictionary,  in  which  (vol.  i,  p.  80,  of  de  Slane's 
translation)  it  seems  to  be  asserted  that  Ibn  as-Sam*ani  in  bis 
Ansdb  wrote  al-Ghazali,  Western  Arabists  have  inclined  to 
follow  his  authority.  Added  to  this  there  was  other  evidence, 
stray  references,  notes  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
like ;  see  Fliigel  in  ZDMG.,  xvi,  691 ;  Fleischer's  notes  in 
Cat  codd.  M8S.  orr.  bibl,  reg.  Dread,,  p.  94,  and  Cat.  libb. 
M8S.  bibl.  sen.  Lips.,  p.  366.  The  publication  of  the  Tqf 
al'* Arils  by  the  Sayyid  Murtada,  and  of  his  commentary  on 
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the  Ihydy  has,  however,  added  much  to  the  evidence,  and 
somewhat  changed  its  bearing. 

In  the  Taj  (vol.  viii,  p.  44,  11.  19  ff.)  the  SM.  writes  :— 
"  Ghazala  is  one  of  the  villages  of  X^s,  it  is  said.  And  to 
it  is  referred  the  nisba  of  the  Imam  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazali, 
according  to  an-Nawawfs  statement  in  the  Tibydn.  But 
Ibn  al-AthIr  said  that  the  form  with  takhflf  is  not  the 
known  form,  and  he  approved  of  taahdid  in  it.  And  it 
is  referred  as  a  niaba  to  ghazzdl,  a  seller  of  spun  yam;  or 
it  is  related  to  al- ghazzdl  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
people  of  Khwarizm  and  Jurjan,  as  aU*a§§dri  is  related  to 
al-'assdr.  As-Subki  and  Ibn  Elhallikan  and  Ibn  Shuhba 
spread  that  view." 

Here  there  is  no  mention  of  Ibn  as-Sam'ani.  An-Nawaw! 
(d.  676)  spells  with  one  z,  and  refers  to  this  asserted  village. 
Ibn  al-Athir  {*lzz  ad -Din,  the  author  of  the  Lubdb,  the 
basis  of  as  -  Suyiiti's  Lubb  al  -  lubdh^  d.  630),  on  the  other 
hand,  prefers  tashdid.  Then  Ibn  as-Subkl  (the  author  of 
the  Tabagdt,  d.  771),  Ibn  Khallikan  (d.  681),  and  Ibn 
Shuhba  (Taqi  ad-Din  Abu  Bakr,  d.  850)  spread  the  view 
that  ghazzdh  was  to  be  explained  by  the  custom  of  the  people 
of  Khwarizm  and  Jurjan  to  use  the  measure /a^a/t  instead  of 
fa^'dl.  Evidently  in  the  SM.'s  copy  of  Ibn  Khallikan  there 
was  no  mention  of  as-Sam'anI ;  it  is  only  in  the  autograph 
manuscript,  and  there  as  a  marginal  note. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  commentary  on  the  Ihyd  (vol.  i, 
p.  18)  there  is  a  section  on  this  nisba : — **  The  author  of  the 
Tuhfa  al-Irshdd  says,  deriving  from  an-Nawawi  in  the 
DaqaOg  ar-Rau:da,  *  Tashdid  in  al-Ghazzall  is  the  known  form 
which  Ibn  al-Athir  mentioned,  but  it  has  reached  us  that  he 
(i.e.  an-Nawawi)  said  that  it  was  a  nisba  to  Ghazala  with 
takhflf,  one  of  the  villages  of  Tus.'  I  (the  SM.)  say  that  so 
an-Nawawi  mentions  it  also  in  the  Tibydn.  And  adh- 
Dhahab!  (d.  748)  said  in  the  ^Ibar,  and  Ibn  Khallikan  in  the 
Ta'rikh,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  people  of  Khwarizm  and 
Jurjan  to  say  al-qa^^dri  and  al^habbdrt  with  ya  in  both ;  so 
they  referred  the  nisba  to  ghazl,  and  said  al-ghazzdli,  and  like 
that  is  ash'Shahhdmh    Ibn  as-Sam'ani  (d.  562)  also  pointed 
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to  that  and  denied  the  takhflfy  and  said,  '  I  asked  the  people 
of  Tus  concerning  this  village  and  they  denied  its  existence ; 
the  addition  of  the  ya,  they  said,  was  for  strengthening/ 
And  according  to  the  annotation  of  some  of  our  shaykhs  it  is 
to  distinguish  between  a  nisha  referring  to  the  trade  itself 
and  a  nuha  referring  to  someone  whose  trade  it  was.  This 
is  plain  in  the  case  of  al-Ghazzall,  for  he  was  not  of  those 
who  span  wool  and  sold  it ;  that  was  only  the  trade  of  his 
&ther  and  grandfather.  But  in  the  Misbdh  (finished  734) 
of  al-Fayyumi  is  a  statement  that  defends  takhftf  and 
involves  that  Ghazala  is  a  village  in  Tus,  and  that  the  nisha 
of  the  Imam  Abu  Hamid  refers  to  it.  He  says,  '  That  was 
related  to  me  by  the  shaykh  Majd  ad-Din  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Abi-t-Tahir  Sharwanshan  b.  Abi-l-Fada'il  Fakhrawar 
b.  'Ubayd  Allah  b.  Sitt  al.Muna(?)  bint  Abi  Hamid 
al-Ohazali  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  710.  He  said  to  me, 
"  The  people  have  erred  in  writing  our  ancestor's  name  with 
tashdid ;  it  is  mukhaffaf  only." '  And  ash-Shihab  al-KhaSji 
said  at  the  end  of  the  %harh  on  the  Shifa,  *  It  is  said  that  the 
nisba  refers  to  Ghazala,  daughter  of  Ka*b  al-Ahbar.'  If  this 
is  sound  there  is  no  escaping  it.  But  the  opinion  generally 
depended  upon  now  among  the  later  writers  of  history  and 
the  genealogists  is  that  Ibn  al-AthIr  is  in  the  right,  i.e.  that 
it  is  with  tashdid.*' 

At  last  the  question  was  settled  as  questions  are  apt  to  be 
settled  in  Islam.  Al-Aydarus,  a  shaykh  of  the  SM.,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Prophet,  seen  in  a  dream,  had 
pronounced  the  name  with  double  z.  The  SM.  only  alludes 
to  this  story  here,  but  in  the  tractate  of  al-Aydarus  referred 
to  elsewhere  (Life,  p.  109)  it  is  given  on  the  margin  of 
SM.,  i,  p.  29.  It  was  the  shaykh  Abu-1-Hasan  ash-Shadhill  ^ 
who  saw  the  Prophet  boasting  of  al-Ghazzall  to  Milsd  and 
'I«a,  and  asking  them  if  there  was  his  like  as  a  doctor  in 
their  flocks.  After  that  there  could  be  no  more  doubt; 
compare  the  story  of  the  head  of  al-Husayn  given  by  Lane 
in  T/ie  Modem  Egyptians  (chap,  ix)  and  Lane's  remark. 

»  D.  656 :  ZDMG.,  vii,  13  ff. ;  lii,  557,  note.     He  was  a  native  of  Shadhila 
in  North  Africa,  and  founded  the  Sh&dhiliya  order  of  darwishes. 
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Here  the  oldest  evidence  is  that  of  as-Sam'anl,  who  also 
knew  the  ground  at  first-hand.  It  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  the  two  forms  were  current,  and  that  the  two  ex* 
planations  were :  (1)  that  it  was  from  ghazl  on  the  measure 
fa'^dli  used  by  the  people  of  Khwarizm  and  Jurjan  for 
fa"dl;  and  (2)  that  it  was  from  Ghazala,  a  village  of  Tus. 
As-Sam'anI,  however,  working  on  the  spot,  could  find  no 
trace  or  recollection  of  such  a  village ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  died  only  fifty -seven  years  after 
al-Ghazzali.  Nor  can  I  find  in  the  geographers  the  slightest 
reference  to  such  a  Ghazala.  It  is  true  that  Tus  consisted  of 
a  complex  of  villages,  and  that  the  name  of  one  might  have 
been  little  prominent ;  but  still  it  could  hardly  have  escaped 
as-Sam'ani's  researches.  But  that  it  referred  to  this  village, 
Ohazala,  was  also  the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Abu  Hamid. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact  and  is  unexceptionally  vouched 
for.  Further,  we  have  seen  that  the  grand-uncle  was  also 
known  under  the  same  nUba,  Is  it  possible  that  the  nisba  to 
a  village  Ghazala  was  introduced  into  the  family  several 
generations  back  and  continued  in  use  after  the  village  had 
disappeared,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  nisba  was  forgotten 
except  by  those  best  informed  ?  Then  people  may  have 
begun  to  pronounce  the  name  with  tashdid,  and  explain  it  as 
a  case  of  the  measure /a'^d/z  iov/a'^dL  In  any  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  while  as-Sam'anl  shows  that  the  pronunciation 
with  one  z  existed  in  his  day,  he  cannot  be  quoted  as 
approving  of  it.  In  Ibn  Khallikan  the  passage  which  is 
supposed  to  involve  that  is  a  marginal  insertion  in  the 
autograph,  and  runs  literally :  lakinna  hddha  qdlahu-s- 
Sam*dnlyu  ji  kUdbi-l-ansdb  tca-lldhu  a'lam ;  apparently  it  has 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place. 

But  the  question  is  again  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  others  with  the  same  nisba  as  our  family  of 
Tus.  The  SM.  says  (i,  p.  19)  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  there  were  no  others,  but  that  he  had  himself  found 
two  and  then  a  third.  One  of  them  was  'Abd  al-Baqi 
b.  Muhammad  *Abd  al -Wahid,  the  faqih,  Abu-l-Mansur 
al-Ghazzali.     He  studied  Fiqh  with  al-Kiya,  and  traditions 
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are  handed  down  from  him  by  the  hafiz  Abu-t-T^hir 
as-Salafl.  He  died  513.  The  second  was  'AH  b.  Ma'sum  b. 
Abi  Dharr  Abu-l-Hasan  al-Ghazzali.  He  was  a  Maghribite 
and  a  Shafi'ite,  was  born  in  496,  and  died  in  Isfarain  in 
555.  The  third  was  of  later  date,  al-'Ala  'All  b.  Ahmad 
al-Ghazzall,  the  author  of  the  Mizdn  al-iatiqdma  li-ahli-l-qurb 
wal'kardma.  He  died  721.  Further,  I  find  that  some  have 
alleged  the  existence  of  a  Mahmud  al-Ghazzali,  a  Mu'tazilite, 
who  was  author  of  the  Manhul  instead  of  Abu  Hamid; 
this,  because  of  the  railing  accusations  brought  against  Abu 
Hanifa  in  the  Manhul}  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  all 
these  sprang  from  this  vanished  village  of  Tus. 

Such  are  the  facts  so  far  as  I  can  find  them,  but  they  do 
not  guide  me  to  any  certain  result.  I  have,  therefore,  used 
the  form  al-Ghazzall  as  that  which  eventually  won  its  way  to 
universal  acceptance  in  the  East. 

*  Al'khayrat  al-hisan  Ji  manaqxh  aUImam,  Alii  ^amfay  by  Iba  Fajar 
al-Haytami,  p.  4  of  ed.  of  Cairo,  1304.    See  also  Lxfe^  p.  106. 
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ANALYSIS. 


Title  of  Book.  Ascription  of  praise  to  God  as  the  enchainer 
of  the  hearts  of  His  Saints  and  Blessing  on  Muhammad. 
Statement  that  Music  and  Singing  are  a  means  of  eliciting 
what  is  truly  present  in  the  heart ;  under  their  influence 
the  heart  reveals  itself  and  what  it  contains.  This  book  will 
be  in  two  chapters — (I)  The  lawfulness  of  listening  to  Music 
and  Singing,  and  (II)  Their  laws  and  effects  on  the  heart 
and  body  (pp.  198-200).^ 

Chapter    I. 

§  1  (pp.  200-207). 

Statements  of  the  learned  opining  that  such  listening  is 
unlawful  (pp.  200-202),  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  lawful 
(pp.  202-207).  But  these  openly  contradict  one  another.  It 
is  plain  that  thus,  through  attaching  ourselves  to  authority, 
we  can  get  no  certainty.  We  must  examine,  rather,  the 
legal  sources  of  prohibition  and  permission  (p.  207). 

§  2  (pp.  207-244). 

A  proof  that  listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  allowable. 
A  proof  that  it  is  unlawful  must  base  on  statute,  i.e.  what 
Muhammad  said  or  did,  or  on  analogy  from  statute.  But 
it  will  be  shown  that  no  such  statute  or  analogy  exists, 
and  that  statute  and  analogy  rather  indicate  allowableness 
(pp.  207-208). 

Listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  hearing  a  sound, 
pleasant,  measured,  with  a  meaning,  moving  the  heart. 
But  hearing  a  pleasant  sound  is  not  unlawful  (pp.  208-210) ; 

'  Up  to  the  middle  of  p.  27  the  page  references  are  to  this  Journal  for  1901. 
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nor  is  it  if  measure  be  added  (pp.  210-211).  Tet  certain 
instruments  are  expressly  excepted  by  statute  because  they 
have  been  associated  with  drinking  customs.  So,  too,  if  any- 
one especially  connects  Singing  and  Music  with  drinking^, 
and  is  through  them  led  astray,  listening  is  unlawful  for 
him.  Thus  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  some  musical 
instruments  and  others ;  and  those  that  are  forbidden  are 
not  forbidden  because  they  give  pleasure  but  because  of 
association  (pp.  211-215).  Nor  can  the  addition  of  a  meaning 
to  the  pleasing,  measured  sound  make  it  imlawful,  always 
presupposing  that  the  meaning  itself  is  lawful  (p.  215). 
There  are  many  traditions  that  the  Prophet  listened  to 
poetry  (pp.  215-217).  Strange  effect  on  the  mind  of  simple 
Music  apart  from  words  bearing  a  meaning  (p.  218) ; 
story  of  camels  (pp.  219  f.).  Nature  of  impression  varies 
with  circumstances  and  persons.  Seven  purposes  for  which 
Singing  can  be  used — (1)  To  incite  to  pilgrimage  (p.  220). 
But  it  is  not  lawful  to  incite  to  go  on  pilgrimage  those 
for  whom  pilgrimage  is  unlawful  (p.  221).  (2)  To  urge  to 
warfare  under  the  same  conditions  of  lawfulness  (pp.  221- 
222).  (3)  To  excite  courage  on  the  day  of  battle  (p.  222). 
(4)  To  rouse  to  lamentation  or  sorrow,  blameworthy  or 
praiseworthy  according  to  the  sorrow  (pp.  222-223).  (5)  To 
arouse  joy.  Many  traditions  that  the  Prophet  regarded 
that  as  allowable  (pp.  223-228).  (6)  To  arouse  love 
and  longing — conditions  when  Music  and  Singing  for  this 
purpose  are  allowable  (pp.  228-229).  (7)  To  arouse  the  love 
of  God.  Then  are  aroused  States,  i.e.  Revelations  and 
Caressings,  unknowable  except  by  experience.  These  bring 
after  them  further  Visions,  but  how  that  happens  is  the 
secret  of  God  (pp.  229-230).  How  love  and  passionate  love 
{^ishq)  can  be  felt  for  God.  How  great  is  His  perfection 
and  how  great  should  be  the  passion  for  Him !  The  love 
of  God  the  only  true  love,  and  the  term  'passion'  only 
applicable  to  Him  (pp.  231-234). 

In  what  cases  is  listening  to  Music  and  Singing  unlawful? 
Five  cases:  (1)  If  the  producer  of  Music  be  a  woman  under 
certain  conditions  (pp.  235-236).      (2)    The  instruments 
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used :  some  are  expressly  prohibited  (p.  237),  (3)  The 
content  of  what  is  sung :  is  satire  allowable  P  is  love-poetry 
allowable?  (pp.  237-238).  How  the  heart  applies  the 
expressions  heard  to  God  and  to  intercourse  with  Him  : 
•examples  (pp.  238-239).  To  him  who  loves  God  and  can 
ihus  apply  what  he  hears,  listening  to  Music  and  Singing 
is  recommended  (p.  239).  (4)  If  lust  have  control  over 
the  listener,  listening  is  unlawful  for  him  (pp.  239-240). 
(5)  If  anyone  love  listening  to  Music  for  its  own  sake  and 
give  too  much  time  to  it,  that  is  unlawful  for  him.  For  its 
-own  sake  it  is  allowable  only  as  a  recreation  (pp.  240-241). 
Thus  Music  and  Singing  are  generally  lawful,  but  unlawful 
under  certain  conditions  (pp.  241-242).  The  school  of 
ash-Shafi'I  does  not  pronounce  them  unlawful ;  it  only 
pronounces  professionalism  unlawful  (pp.  242-244). 

§  3  (pp.  244-252). 

The  arguments  of  those  who  pronounce  against  Music  and 

^Singing   and    the   answer   to    them.      Passages   from   the 

Qur'an  and  tradition  so  alleged  and  their  true  explanation 

(pp.  244-250).      A  general  defence  of  play  as  a  rest  and 

Tecreation  (pp.  251-252). 


Chapter  II. 

Effects  of  Music  and  Singing  and  Laws  of  Polite  Conduct 
with  regard  to  them.  There  are  three  stages :  understanding 
.what  is  heard  and  applying  it ;  ecstasy ;  moTcments  of 
members  of  the  body  (p.  705).  Stage  I.  Understanding 
and  applying  (pp.  705-718).  (1)  Simple  physical  hearing 
as  that  of  an  animal  is  allowable  (p.  705).  (2)  Hearing 
and  applying  to  the  form  of  a  creature,  unallowable  (p.  705). 
(3)  Hearing  of  the  Murid.  He,  especially  as  a  beginner, 
hears  and  tries  to  get  experiential  knowledge  of  God  in 
his  hearing.  He  takes  over  and  applies  to  his  intercourse 
with  God  the  expressions  which  he  hears  without  considering 
what  the  poet  had  meant  (pp.  706-707).     Examples  of  this 
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and  of  the  ecstasy  that  it  excites  (pp.  707-709).  To  do 
this  safely  he  must  know  well  the  law  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Otherwise  be  is  in  danger  of  ascribing  things  to 
Ood  which  are  impossible  and  of  being  an  unbeliever 
(pp.  709-710).  Some  in  hearing  Music  and  Singing  go 
80  far  as  to  blame  God  for  His  distribution  of  ecstasy  and 
His  treatment  of  creatures  in  His  predestining  them ;  this 
is  a  great  danger  (pp.  710-712).  Listeners  vary  in  their 
understanding  of  the  same  verses,  and  all  the  ways  of 
understanding  them  may  be  equally  right  :  examples 
(pp.  712-715).  Hearing  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  oblivious 
to  himself  and  only  conscious  of  God.  Description  of  his 
state.  Only  comes  in  flashes ;  its  consequences  sometimes 
death  from  the  agitation  involved  (pp.  715-717).  This  is 
the  highest  degree.  The  nature  of  the  heart  in  the  spiritual 
sense  and  how  it  perceives.  From  this  degree  develop 
the  errors  of  Pantheistic  Sufis  and  Trinitarians  (p.  718). 
Stage  II.  Ecstasy  (pp.  719-748).  Its  nature  as  given 
in  various  sayings  of  the  Sufis  (pp.  719-721),  also  in 
statements  of  philosophers  (pp.  721-722).  An  attempt  at 
a  definition  of  ecstasy  as  the  result  produced  in  the  soul 
by  hearing  Music  and  Singing.  It  may  be  by  way  either 
of  knowledge  or  of  feeling.  If  it  expresses  itself  outwardly 
it  is  ecstasy,  and  varies  in  force  in  itself  and  in  proportion 
to  the  self-control  of  him  who  is  hearing  (pp.  722-723).  It 
produces  purity  of  heart  and  alacrity.  How  truth  may  be 
communicated  to  a  pure  heart — ^by  a  Hatif,  by  dreams,  by 
al-Khadir,  by  angels  to  prophets  (pp.  723-725).  Insight 
produced  by  this  purity  of  heart :  anecdotes  (pp.  726-727). 
The  result  of  ecstasy  divides  into  what  can  be  expressed 
in  language  and  what  can  not.  This  is  not  strange:  we 
all  know  ideas  and  states  of  feeling  which  we  cannot 
express  in  words — especially  the  feelings  excited  by  instru- 
mental music  (pp.  728-730).  The  difference  between 
ecstasy  and  the  affecting  of  ecstasy.  The  latter  blame- 
worthy or  praiseworthy  (p.  730).  The  path  to  ecstasy  lies 
often  through  effort  and  application  (p.  731),  or  by  com- 
panionship (p.  732).    But  why  should  poetry  be  used  to  excite 
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ecstasy  and  not  the  Qar'an  P  (p.  732).  The  Qur'an  does 
excite  it:  examples  (pp.  733-737).  But  Singing  is  more 
powerful  for  seven  reasons  (p.  738) : — (1)  All  verses  of  the 
Qur'an  do  not  suit  the  state  of  the  listener^  e.g.  legislative 
verses.  Some  can  be  affected  by  such  verses,  but  that  is 
rare  (pp.  738-740).  (2)  The  Qur'an  is  known  too  well, 
and  what  is  heard  for  the  first  time  makes  a  heavier  im- 
pression (pp.  740-741).  (3)  Poetry  has  the  advantage  of 
measure  (pp.  741-742).  (4)  The  Qur'an  must  be  recited 
simply  and  distinctly  without  varying  to  make  measure, 
etc.  (p.  742).  (5)  It  is  unallowable  to  accompany  the  Qur*an 
with  instrumental  music  :  in  other  ways  also  the  Qur'an 
has  to  be  guarded  against  profanation  (pp.  742-744). 
(6)  If  the  sense  of  a  verse  of  the  Qur'an  does  not  tit  the 
hearer,  he  must  either  pervert  its  sense  or  reject  it — ^both 
are  sins  (pp.  744-745).  (7)  The  Qur'an  is  the  uncreated 
word  of  God,  and  has  no  link  of  connection  with  humanity ; 
therefore  poetry  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  sensuous 
nature.  Thus  poetry  affects  men  when  the  Qur'an  cannot. 
It  is  in  accord  with  our  human  nature,  and  the  Qur'an  is 
not  Therefore  men  can  write  poetry,  but  cannot  produce 
another  Qur'an.  It  is  a  miracle  (pp.  745-748).  Stage  III. 
What  shows  itself  externally  of  ecstasy  and  of  the  laws  of 
good  conduct  in  ecstasy  (pp.  1-13).  The  laws  are  five: — 
(1)  Regard  for  time,  place,  and  company  (pp.  1-2).  (2)  The 
Shaykh  should  not  hear  in  presence  of  MuridB  whom  it 
hurts  (p.  2).  These  are  of  three  classes  :  (a)  Those 
who  attain  to  external  works  only,  (b)  Those  who  have 
still  some  passions  and  lusts,  (c)  Those  who  are  ignorant 
of  theology  and  therefore  apply  wrongly  (pp.  2-3). 
(3)  Attention  to  what  the  speaker  says  and  avoidance  of 
distraction  (p.  3).  The  hearer  should  put  pressure  on 
himself  and  only  give  way  to  ecstasy  when  he  cannot  help 
it  (p.  4).  Lack  of  external  ecstasy  may  be  weakness  of 
ecstasy,  but  may  also  be  strength  on  the  part  of  the  hearer : 
examples  of  such  self-restraint.  He  who  is  always  beholding 
God  does  not  yield  to  external  ecstasy  (pp.  5-7).  Why 
do  those  who  are  thus  perfect  attend  assemblies  to  listen 
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to  Music  and  Singing?  In  order  to  give  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  others  (pp.  7-8).  (4)  Not  to  rise  and 
weep  if  restraint  is  possible.  Yet  if  that  will  increase  the 
emotion  it  is  allowable:  traditions  in  example  (pp.  8-9). 
Garment-tearing  only  allowable  when  self-restraint  is  lost 
(p.  9).  The  tearing  of  new  garments  after  ecstasy  and 
distribution  of  the  pieces  only  allowable  when  the  pieces 
may  be  useful  (p.  10).  (5)  If  one  rises  or  throws  off  his 
garment  or  his  turban,  the  others  should  aid  him  in  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  and  courtesy.  Yet  that,  like  all  social 
usages,  depends  on  the  usage  of  the  country  (pp.  10-11). 
No  one  should  dance  whose  dancing  is  sluggish  and  inert 
(p.  11).  The  test  of  the  genuineness  of  ecstasy  is  its 
acceptance  by  the  hearts  of  the  onlookers  (p.  12).  The 
suitableness  of  dancing  generally  depends  on  circumstances 
and  the  dancer.  An  allowable  thing  to  one  man  may  not 
be  allowable  to  another.  Legally,  dancing  is  not  forbidden 
(pp.  12-13). 

Recapitulation :  Listening  to  Music  and  Singing  is  some- 
times forbidden,  sometimes  disliked,  sometimes  loved.  All 
depends  on  him  who  listens  (p.  13). 
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Art.  II. — The  Great  Stupa  at  Sdhchi-Kdndkhedd.     By 
Jas.  Burgess,  LL.D.,  CLE. 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  of  India,  few  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  tops  or  stupas  at  Suilchi-Eanakheda, 
about  5 1  miles  south-west  from  Bhelsa  or  Bhilsa,  in  the 
Qwaliar  territory,  and  some  20  miles  north-east  of  the  capital 
of  the  Bhopal  State.  There  is  now  a  railway  station  close 
to  the  spot,  and  most  of  the  trains  stop  there.  The  various 
notices  of  the  remains  here  are  scattered  in  numerous 
publications,  and  some  notice  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
usefully  combined  with  the  history  of  the  stupas  since  their 
discovery. 

The  larger  stupa  consisted  of  a  hemispherical  dome,  about 
110  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground  level,  against  which  was 
built  a  sort  of  ramp  or  berm,  14  or  16  feet  high,  about  5^  feet 
broad  on  the  top,  and  sloping  out  at  the  base,  making  the 
total  diameter  about  121^  feet.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  was 
a  flat  area  34  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing, 
and  having  a  square  capital  or  shrine  in  the  centre.^  The 
height  of  this  platform  is  differently  given  by  Generals 
Cunningham  and  Maisey  —  both  on  somewhat  theoretical 
grounds  rather  than  from  actual  measurements:  the  first  gave 
56  feet  and  the  second  53^ ;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  somewhat 
less  in  height.^  The  base  of  the  stupa  is  ascended  by  a  stair 
on  the  south  side,  and  the  whole  is  surroimded  by  a  massive 
stone  rail  11  feet  high.     This  is  nearly  circular,  but  on  the 


»  Lat.  23°  28'  N.  and  long.  77°  48'  E.,  in  the  Diwanganj  KuMivision  of  the 
Bhopal  State. 

^  Cunningham's  Bhilsa  Tope»,  p.  184. 

3  Cunnineham's  statement  {Bniha  Topeni  p.  186)  that  the  whole  structnre 
must  have  heen  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  was  an  error:  hi!<  restored 
elevation  measiiref*  only  77J  foet,  and  General  Maisey's  72  feet.  Cf.  ^«c/#t  and 
its  Remaiiis,  p.  6. 
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south  side  the  stair  demanded  a  slight  extension  of  the  curve. 
General  Cunningham  made  the  outside  diameter  of  the  rail 
144|  feet  from  east  to  west  and  151|  from  north  to  south,  or 
a  difference  of  7  feet ;  ^  but  as  the  stair  is  only  about  4^  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ramp  is  narrowed  on  the  south 
side,  as  is  also  the  passage  on  the  ground  level,  this  amount 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  H.  Cousens  last  year  made 
a  careful  re-measurement,  with  the  result  that  the  diameter 
of  the  dome  at  the  top  of  the  berm  was  found  to  be  about 
106  feet — perhaps  a  very  little  more  from  north  to  south, 
and  less  from  east  to  west ;  but,  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  curvature  in  the  restorations  made  about  1881,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  this  with  precision.  The  height  of  the 
terrace  Mr.  Cousens  reports  as  15  ft.  4  in.  If  the  stupa  was 
originally  hemispherical,  his  measurements  give  a  radius  of 
55  ft.  2  in.^  and  a  height  of  52  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  measurement 
over  the  top  of  141  ft.  8  in.  Of  the  rail,  the  diameter  from 
north  to  south  measures  146J  feet,  and  from  east  to  west 
143  feet,  and  these  measurements,  if  not  absolutely  correct, 
must  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  truth. 

Outside,  to  the  north  and  south,  stood  monolithic  pillars 
or  Idts,  probably  set  up  by  A^oka — for  one  of  them  at  least 
bore  one  of  his  inscriptions — and  a  line  connecting  them 
would  pass  within  less  than  6  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  stupa, 
and  would  be  on  the  meridian.  When  the  gates  came  to  be 
added,  then — to  avoid  the  south  pillar  (the  north  one  was 
farther  off) — ^it  was  necessary  to  put  the  entrance  on  that  side 
a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  northern  one  as  much  to  the  east 
of  the  cardinal  points.*  These  gateways  or  toranas  are  richly 
covered  with  sculpture  and  probably  date  from  the  second 


'  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  186. 

'  This  gives  an  average  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  ramp  of  106  ft.  1  in.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  older  Nepal  chaitvas  are  mostly  hemispherical :  Wright, 
Mitt,  of  Nepal,  pis.  iv,  ix,  x,  and  xi.  Ci.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nlpdl,  voL  ii, 
p.  206 ;  and  Notes  on  the  Bmiddha  Rock-tempUs  of  Ajanta  (Bombay,  1879), 
p.  103.    A  st^pa  excavated  by  Mr.  Caddy  in  Swat,  in  1896,  was  also  hemispherical. 

'  A  smaller  monolith,  Id  n.  2  in.  hign,  stood  on  the  south  of  the  east  gateway, 
and  was  still  entire  in  1852  or  later.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared  by  1882. 
See  Maisey,  Satichi  and  its  Remains,  p.  73,  and  pi.  xxxiii,  fig.  2  ;  Cunningham, 
Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  199  and  pi.  vii. 
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century  B.c.y  when  it  is  believed  the  south  and  north  toranaa 
were  executed,  and  the  other  two  followed  at  no  very  long 
intervaL 

The  second  stupa  stands  at  a  slightly  lower  level  about 
400  yards  W.N.W.  of  the  first.  Its  dome  was  39  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  like  the  larger  one,  it  had  a  platform  on  the 
top,  according  to  Captain  Fell/  19  feet  in  diameter,  which 
must  have  been  railed  round  and  enclosed  the  capital.  The 
basement  was  6  feet  high  and  projected  about  &}-  feet.  It 
was  surrounded  also  by  a  stone  rail  with  four  entrances, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  toranas.  There  are  some 
rather  archaic-like  sculptures  on  the  pillars  of  the  rail,  but 
the  larger  stupa  has  so  engrossed  attention  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  them,  though  they  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  relative  ages  of  the  monuments. 

The  gateways  of  the  great  stupa  stand  forward  from  the 
rail,  which  is  returned  outwards  to  the  back  of  the  right- 
hand  pillars  or  jambs  ;  and  from  behind  the  left-band  pillar 
a  rail  is  carried  about  8}  feet  to  the  left,  that  is,  the  width 
of  two  interspaces  with  supporting  uprights,  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  circular  rail.  This  gives  an  area  of  about 
16  feet  by  8^  inside  each  gateway,  and  on  entering  the  portal 
one  turns  to  the  left,  as  the  entry  through  the  great  rail  is 
not  opposite  the  torana. 

Facing  each  entrance  and  resting  against  the  basement 
wall  were  large  figures  of  Buddha,  under  carved  canopies, 
which  are  now  quite  destroyed.  The  southern  statue  only 
was  a  standing  figure  with  a  large  nimbus  behind  the  head, 
on  which  were  two  flying  Gandharvas.  To  the  right  and 
left  were  two  attendants  of  smaller  size,  that  on  the  left 
with  the  curly  hair  of  a  Buddha  and  a  long  staff,  with 
a  small  elephant  in  front  of  the  other.^  This  seems  to  have 
been  changed  in  1881,  and  is  an  unfortunate  interference 
which,  if  unnoticed,  may  lead  to  a  serious  mistake,  for  the 
south  is  the  position  of  the  Dhyani  Buddha  Ratnasambhava, 
who  is  represented  by  Ka^yapa  Buddha.     It  is  now  a  large 

*  See  Maisey'B  Sanehi,  p.  14,  and  pi.  xiv,  fig.  1. 
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cross-legged  figure,  the  head  of  which  has  been  broken  off^ 
but  is  set  over  the  bust.^  The  others  may  also  have  been 
altered,  for  Cunningham  describes  the  northern  figure  in 
terms  which  apply  to  that  now  on  the  east ;  and  Maisey'a 
account  would  agree  with  this  latter  position.  This  east 
figure  is  seated  with  the  hands  in  the  Dhydni  mudrd — ^in  the 
lap,  with  the  palms  turned  up,  the  robe  over  both 
shoulders,  with  two  attendant  chauri  bearers,  and  a  large 
decorated  halo  or  nimbus  having  a  flying  Gandharva  on  each 
side.  It  may  be  Akshobhya  or  his  mortal  representative, 
Kanakamuni.  Colonel  Maisey's  account  of  the  northern 
figure,  which  was  still  in  its  place  in  1851,  whilst  the  others 
had  been  disturbed,  difiers  from  Cunningham's ;  and  the 
former  represents  the  head,  which  had  been  broken  off,  aa 
having  a  high  mukuta  or  crown,  on  the  front  of  which  waa 
a  seated  Buddha:  ^  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  Bodhisattva 
Padmapani,  who  is  associated  with  Amitabha  of  the  western 
heavens.  We  should  rather  expect  Maitreya  in  the  north. 
The  western  figure  was  also  seated,  but  the  head  was  entirely 
gone  in  Maisey's  time.  Could  he  have  mistaken  the  head 
belonging  to  this  for  that  of  the  northern  figure  ? — then  the 
arrangement  of  the  ''  four  Buddhas "  would  be  that  still 
received  in  northern  Buddhism.^  The  arrangement  suggested 
by  General  Cunningham  is  very  improbable. 

From  the  cast  of  the  eastern  torana  now  in  our  Museums, 
we  find  that  the  side  pillars,  including  the  capitals,  are 
17  ft.  3  in.  high  by  2  ft.  b\  in.  square,  and  6  ft.  11  in.  apart, 
while  the  three  architraves  measure  10  ft.  11  in.  in  height, 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  fieure  that  stood  here  fifty  years  ago  was  uot  the 
original ;  a  Heated  figure  probably  occupied  the  place  iu  a.d.  450,  when  **  the 
four  seated  Buddhus  *^  are  mentioned  (Fleet,  Vot-p.  Jftsn\  Ltd.,  vol.  iii,  p.  262) ; 
but  is  this  now  the  original,  or  was  it  the  figure  of  which  the  head  with  a  large 
nimbus  is  now  in  a  cell  on  the  terrace  ? 

'  Maisey's  Smwhi^  p.  6,  and  pi.  xv,  10 ;  Cunningham's  Bhifm  Topes,  p.  191  f. 

^  In  almost  all  chait}aH  or  stupas,  seated  figure**  of  the  Dhyani  Budohas  are 
placed  in  niches  round  the  base  of  the  dome  or  garbha,  facing  the  cardinal  pointa. 
Akshobhya  occupies  the  niche  on  the  eastern  face,  Ratnasambhava  is  on  the 
southern,  Amitaoha  is  on  the  western,  and  Amoghasiddha  on  the  northern  face. 
Vairochana's  place  is  the  centre  of  the  garbha ;  but  he  is  often  placed  on  the  east 
of  the  hemisphere,  close  to  the  right  side  of  Amitabha.      Ct.  Buddhiit  Art, 

S,  195  ;    Notts  on  the  Bmutdha  Rock-tcmpkH  at  Jjanta,  pp.  98,  99  ;    Oldfield's 
ketches  ft  Mn  Nipiily  vol.  ii,  p.  214. 
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or  the  whole  height  to  the  top  of  the  third  architrave  ia 
28  ft.  5  in. ;  the  ornaments  above  rise  4}  feet  over  the 
architrave.  The  northern  gateway  is  6ft.  llf  in.  wide;  iU 
jambs  2  ft.  3  in.  square  and  about  18^  feet  high,  28  ft.  6)  in. 
to  the  top  of  the  third  architrave,  and  33  ft.  11|  in.  to  the 
highest  point.  The  west  gate  pillars  were  16  ft.  2  in.  high 
and  2  ft.  4^  in.  square ;  but  since  re-erection,  the  height  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  first  architrave  is  17  ft.  l^in.,  to  the 
top  of  the  third  27ft.  8in.,  and  to  the  highest  point  28ft.  lin. 
And  the  re-erected  south  gate  pillars  are  1  ft.  9  in.  square, 
and  iU  total  height  27  ft.  11  in.^ 

The  smaller  torana  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  third 
stupa  is  5  ft.  3^  in.  wide,  with  pillars  1  ft.  4  in.  square  and 
9  ft.  7^  in.  high,  and  its  entire  height  16  ft.  5  in. 

Probably  the  first  British  officer  to  visit  these  monuments 
was  General  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  was 
encamped  near  them  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Pindharis  in  1818.  Three  of  the  gateways  of  the  great 
stupa  were  then  standing,  and  the  southern  one  was  lying 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  it  continued  for  fully  sixty 
jrears  afterwards.  The  great  dome  was  then  untouched,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  railing  round  the  capital  (gala  or  Mi) 
upon  it  was  still  in  situ.  The  second  stupa  was  also 
imtouched,  and  the  third,  with  the  gateway  on  its  south 
side,  was  apparently  in  good  preservation.  There  were 
remains  of  eight  minor  stiipas,  besides  other  buildings 
within  180  yards  of  the  second,  but  of  their  then  condition 
there  is  no  record ;  they  may  have  been  ruinous  from  age, 
but  most  of  them  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
undisturbed. 

The  next  visitor  seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Yeld,  and  a  sketch- 
plan,  drawn  to  scale,  and  signed  "  Roebuck,  1819,''  fell  into 
Mr.  James  Prinsep's  hands  long  afterwards,  which  was 
accompanied  by  marginal  notes  and  directions,  as  if  for 
some  one  to  visit  the  spot.^    This  may  have  been  prepared 


*  Theee  raeasurements  have  mostly  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Consenii. 
-  JoHTH.  A$.  Soe,  Bengal,  vol.  iii,  p.  489. 

J.R.A.6.    1902.  3 
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for  Captain  E.  Fell,  who  wrote  the  first  account  of  the  place 
early  in  1819,  and  published  it  in  Buckingham's  Calcutta 
Jaumaly  11th  July.  His  account  was  reprinted  by  Prinsep 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  October, 
1834.^  The  two  principal  stupas,  at  least,  were  then  quite 
entire.* 

In  1822,  when  Mr.  Herbert  Maddock  was  Political 
Agent  at  Bhopal,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  native 
Government  to  dig  into  these  venerable  monuments  —  it 
has  been  supposed  for  treasure — ^and  in  December  of  that 
year  Dr.  Spilsbury  found  that  Captain  Johnson,  the  Agent's 
assistant,  had  completely  opened  the  larger  one  from  the 
top  to  what  he  believed  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  and 
found  the  whole  solid  brickwork  without  any  appearance 
of  recess  or  open  space  within  it.'  The  second  and  smaller 
stiipa,  previously  in  perfect  repair,  was  also  half  destroyed 
by  the  same  bungling  amateur  antiquaries  or  searchers 
for  coins  in  their  blundering  excavations ;  and  they  probably 
also  completed  the  ruin  of  the  other  minor  monuments 
previously  unnoticed  by  the  few  visitors,^  Similar  destructive 
work  has  been  too  often  repeated  since  in  India,  and 
even  with  Oovemment  permission.  Structures,  have  been 
demolished  in  search  of  relic  caskets  and  the  like;  and  it 
has  been  quite  forgotten  that  scientific  excavation  is  an 
art  requiring  specially  skilled  experience. 

This  careless  search  did  immense  damage  to  the  structures 
of  at  least  the  three  larger  stupas,  and  hastened  the 
dilapidation  of  their  enclosures,  while  no  discovery  helped 
to  compensate  in  any  way  for  the  wanton  destruction.  The 
west  gateway  was  apparently  much  shaken,  and  fell  some 
years  afterwards,  though  the  date  is  uncertain. 

Our  next  notice  is  of  two  inscriptious  from  Sanchi,  copied 
by  the  indefatigable  Brian  H.  Hodgson  in  1824,  probably 
when  he  left  Calcutta  in   that  year  to  return  to  Nepal. 

1  Ibid,,  vol.  iii,  pp.  490-494. 

3  Cunmngham's  BhiUa  Topetf  pp.  1S5,  275. 

*  Joum.  At.  8oe.  Bengoly  vol.  iv,  p.  712. 

*  /oMm.  As.  Soe.  Bengal,  Tol.  xvi,  p.  746 ;  Bhika  Topes,  pp.  183,  269,  285. 
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These  he  sent  to  Jas.  Prinsep  in  1834.  In  1835  we  find 
Dr.  Spilsbury  sending  to  Prinsep  a  native  drawing,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  one  of  the  sculptures  on  the  gates,^ 
and  urging  that  it  would  be  well  worth  an  amateur's  while 
to  take  copies  of  the  compartments,  *'  the  sculpture  of  which 
is  like  nothing  you  see  in  India."  In  this  desire  Prinsep 
heartily  joined,  and  was  so  far  gratified  in  1837  by 
Captain  £dw.  Smith,  who  copied  and  sent  him  twenty-five 
of  the  epigraphs,  while  Captain  W.  Murray  supplied  him 
with  a  number  of  drawings,  of  which  he  was  only  able  to 
reproduce  that  of  the  large  stupa  from  the  east,  a  portion  of 
the  lower  architrave  of  the  south  gateway,  and  some  details.' 

Fergusson's  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture 
in  Hindostan  was  published  in  1847,  in  which,  while  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  he  had  not  visited  Sanchi  in  his 
tours,  he  gave  a  short  notice  of  the  stupas  (pp.  21,  22) 
drawn  from  the  information  then  available,  and  illustrated 
by  a  drawing  of  the  east  gateway,  by  an  unknown  artist — 
but  really  more  beautiful  than  faithful. 

The  same  year,  Captain  Joseph  D.  Cunningham,  R.E., 
then  Political  Agent  at  Bhopal,  submitted  to  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  a  paper  on  the  antiquities  of  the  districts 
within  his  agency,  in  which  a  considerable  section  was 
devoted  to  these  stupas,  with  two  plates  and  measurements.' 
And  two  years  later,  Lieut.  Fred.  C.  Maisey,  who  was 
employed  under  the  Oovemment  of  India  in  special  archaeo- 
logical work  in  the  Upper  Betwa  districts  of  Central  India,^ 
was  called  to  Sanchi,  having  been,  at  the  agent's  suggestion, 
directed  to  suspend  his  other  work  and  proceed  to  prepare 
an  illustrated  report  on   the  stupas,  their  sculptures  and 


*  Journ,  Aa,  Soe,  Bengal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  411,  481  f.,  488,  and  pi.  xxyii.  This 
drawing,  at  first  sight,  might  suffgest  such  a  scnlpikiire  as  that  on  the  middle 
architrave  of  the  south  gateway,  hut  a  comparison  at  once  shows  that  in  every 
detail  the  representation  is  imaffiniury. 

'  JoHTH,  A$,  Soe.  Bengal^  VM.  vi,  pp.  451  f. 

'  J^wm,  Ai.  8oe,  Bengal,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  739-763. 

^  In  1847  lient.  Maisey  had  submitted  an  iUnstrated  r^ort  on  the  antiqmties 
of  Kalinjtr,  which  was  sn^seqnentiy  printed,  with  eighteen  plated,  in  the  J<mm. 
A».  Soe.  Bengal,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  171-201 ;  and  see  Maisey'S'  Sanchi  and  its 
Remains, 
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inscriptions.  He  spent  the  cold  seasons  of  1849-60  and 
1860-61  at  Sancbi,  measuring  and  preparing  a  series  of 
careful  drawings  of  the  sculptures  on  the  gateways.  Passing 
through  Owaliar  on  his  return  to  the  work,  in  October, 
1860,  he  met  Major  (afterwards  General  Sir)  Alexander 
Cunningham,  who,  being  anxious  to  examine  the  stOpas, 
arranged  to  visit  Sanchi  while  on  his  official  tour  as 
executive  engineer  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the 
Owaliar  state.  He  accordingly  reached  Captain  Maisey's 
camp  on  23rd  January,  1861,  and  remained  for  seven  weeks. 

Together,  they  at  once  began  excavations  on  the  remains 
of  the  third  stupa  which  had  been  wrecked  in  1822,  and  of 
which  the  torana  or  gateway  on  its  south  side  is  still  left. 
Here  they  found  two  stone  boxes  inscribed  respectively  with 
the  names  of  Sdriputasa  and  Makdnwga/dnaaa,  and  containing 
steatite  relic-caskets.^  On  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  second 
stupa  an  inscribed  stone  box  was  also  found,  containing  four 
small  steatite  caskets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Bauddha 
teachers — Majhima,  Kodtniputa,  etc. 

Into  the  centre  of  the  great  stupa  a  shaft  was  also  sunk 
to  the  ground  level,  but  no  relic  was  found. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Captain  Maisey  should  prepare 
a  supplementary  report  on  these  finds  and  the  inscriptions. 
In  October,  1861,  he  sent  in  his  account  of  the  structures 
and  their  sculptures;  and  in  March  following  he  was  sent 
to  Burma  on  active  service  for  over  two  years,  so  that  it  was 
not  till  October,  1864,  that  he  was  able  to  complete  the  last 
of  his  drawings.  Meanwhile  Major  Cunningham  had  written 
and  published  his  volume  on  The  Bhiha  Topes,  which  super- 
seded the  supplementary  report  that  Captain  Maisey  was  to 
have  prepared.^  This  work  deals  chiefly  with  the  trouvailles 
and  inscriptions,  and  contains  a  few  other  plates  representing 
some  of  the  sculptures — one  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Henry) 


'  BhiUa  Topes,  p.  297.  Sariputm  and  Mauc^alyayana  are  known  as  the 
right-  and  left-hand  athamrw  of  Gautama  Baddha.  They  died  before  their 
master,  and  in  Ceylon  and  Siam  are  usually  represented  standing  by  his  side. — 
Buddhist  Art  in  India  (Engl,  yers.),  pp.  182,  211. 

-  Maisey  :  Sanehi  and  its  Remains,  p.  1. 
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Durand,  who  had  made  careful  drawings  of  various  sculptures 
in  1850-1853,  and  others  copied  from  Maisey's,  etc.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  Buddhism  in 
India,  which  occupies  half  the  volume  and  is  now  out  of 
date;  and  most  of  the  inscriptions,  with  subsequent  additions, 
have  been  since  re-translated  by  Professor  Biihler.  General 
Cunningham's  only  further  contribution  on  this  subject  was 
a  collection  of  transcriptions  of  short  donative  inscriptions 
made  in  1875  and  1877,  chiefly  from  the  small  rail  that  had 
surrounded  the  terrace  on  the  dome,  together  with  some 
architectural  details.^ 

The  expense  of  reproducing  Colonel  Maisey's  excellent 
drawings  caused  the  Court  of  Directors  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
publication  of  his  work,  and  the  appearance  of  Colonel 
Cunningham's  volume  was  perhaps  thought  to  render  its 
non-appearance  of  less  importance. 

For  the  next  dozen  years  the  drawings  lay  unnoticed,  until 
towards  the  close  of  1866,  when  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Fergusson 
was  asked  to  assist  the  India  Office  in  the  illustration  of 
Indian  Architecture  for  the  Paris  Exposition.  Colonel 
Maisey's  drawings  were  in  the  Library,  and  together  with 
Colonel  (now  Major-Qeneral)  J.  Waterhouse's  photographs 
of  the  stOpa,  taken  in  1862,  they  were  committed  to  him, 
along  with  materials  relating  to  the  Amaravati  Stupa,  and 
the  whole  were  utilized  in  his  work  entitled  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship^  first  issued  in  1868.  This  important  volume 
illustrative  of  Bauddha  art  and  mythology  helped  greatly  to 
create  an  interest  in  ancient  Indian  art,  and  was  issued  in 
a  second  and  revised  edition  in  1873,  which  was  also  soon 
disposed  of.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  was  mainly  devoted 
to  Sanchi,  and  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  explain  the 
sculptures,  and  to  call  attention  to  their  character,  merits, 
and  interest.  The  attempted  explanations  may  not  have 
been  always  satisfactory,  but  they  indicated  the  lines  in 
which  such  might  be  found,  and  so  stimulated  the  research 
and  examination  that  lead  to  discovery.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 

'  Rep.  Arch,  Star.  India,  vol.  x,  pp.  .)5-65,  and  pis.  xx  xxii. 
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mind  also,  that  Mr.  Fergusson  had  only  the  drawings  of 
those  sculptures  which  Colonel  Maisey  had  copied ;  they  did 
not  represent  the  consecutive  series  of  sculptures  even  on  one 
gateway,  and  it  has  since  been  noticed  that  different  scenes 
of  the  same  legend  are  depicted  on  adjoining  panels.  To 
read  the  scenes  aright  we  need  the  whole  before  us,  so  as  to 
note  which  belong  to  the  same  or  connected  myths  ;  and  the 
photographs  then  available  were  on  too  small  a  scale  for 
detailed  study.  Brcpresentations  of  the  whole  series  of  reliefs 
on  an  adequate  scale  were  still  a  desideratum.^ 

Early  in  1868  H.H.  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  was  requested 
to  present  one  of  these  ancient  Saiichi  gateways  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  to  be  set  up  in  Paris,  and  she 
asked  whether  the  British  Government  might  not  prefer 
to  have  it  for  the  British  Museum.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  in  his  reply,  wisely  requested 
that  no  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  Saiichi  monuments 
might  be  permitted — ^adding  that  casts  would  be  made  of 
the  more  interesting  portions  and  presented  to  the  French 
Government.^  At  this  juncture  also  an  important  scheme  was 
arranged  for  promoting  reproductions  of  works  of  art  for 
the  benefit  of  the  museums  of  all  countries.^  In  consequence 
of  this  convention.  Major  H.  H.  Cole  was  sent  to  Sauchi  in 
1869  to  prepare  casts  of  the  north  gateway,  as  being  the 
finest  and  most  entire ;  he  preferred,  however,  to  take  the 
casts  from  the  eastern  one.  The  reproductions  thus  obtained 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  national  museums  at  South 
Kensington,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Berlin,  Paris,  etc. 

In  Bousselet's  L^Inde  des  Rajahs,  published  in  1875,  some 
account  of  Sanchi  is  given  (pp.  605-526),  with  several 
excellent  illustrations,  but  the  information  was  drawn  entirely 


^  In  the  second  edition  reduced  lithographs  of  six  drawing  of  the  faces  of  the 
gateways,  made  by  Major  Cole,  were  introduced.  The  originals  must  have  been 
on  a  larger  scale,  andf  might  hare  proved  valuable,  but  they  cannot  now  be 
traced.  The  account  of  Sanchi  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Arehiiecture  (1876),  pp.  60-66.  92-99,  106,  was  based  on  the  preceding  work. 

'  Major  H.  H.  Uoie\  Third  Report  on  ComervatioHj  app.,  p.  xciv. 

'  BssoUttum  Oovt.  India^  Home  Dept.,  No.  14/931  of  24th  February,  1868; 
and  see  Act€9  dn  Sieme  Congrh  Internat,  des  Orientalistes  (Stockholm,  1889), 
sec.  ii,  p.  34. 
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from  Cunningham's  early  volume,  and  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  spread  of  vegetation  about 
the  stOpa  had  increased  greatly,  and  had  begun  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  the  rails ;  the  opening  made  by  the 
excavations  in  1822  and  1861  was  quite  overgrown  by 
creepers,  and  their  roots  were  forcing  out  the  masonry  of  the 
dome.  The  railing  on  the  south  side  had  completely  fallen, 
and  natives  had  been  mutilating  the  sculptures  on  the  east 
gateway,  and  had  cut  up  one  of  the  fallen  monoliths^  close  to 
it,  for  grindstones!  This  vandalism  Major  H.  H.  Oole 
proposed  to  stop  by  the  appointment  of  '^a  trustworthy 
watchman  to  be  always  on  the  spot  in  order  to  prevent 
such  wilful  damage,"  remarking  that  "it  is  worth  the 
wages  of  three  or  four  native  custodians  to  ensure  that 
damage  goes  no  further."^  This  sensible  recommendation 
was  formally  attended  to  and  a  chaprdsi  appointed;  but 
Professor  E.  Washbourn  Hopkins,  on  two  visits  to  Sanchi 
in  1897-98,  found  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  amusing 
themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  particular  figures,  and  no 
one  appeared  to  forbid  them.  The  chaprasi  lives  in  the 
village  below  and  seems  ineffective :  loose  sculptures  disappear 
without  his  interference  or  report. 

The  overgrowth  of  vegetation  was  destroyed  in  1881,  and 
the  breach  in  the  great  dome  filled  in,  whilst  in  1882-83  the 
fallen  gateways  on  the  west  and  south  were  set  up  and  stayed 
to  the  dome  by  iron  rods ;  ^  the  fallen  portion  of  the  railing 
was  also  set  up,  and  the  small  gateway  that  had  belonged  to 
the  third  stupa  was  restored  by  the  replacement  of  its  second 
and  third  architraves.  This  most  important  service  for  the 
preservation  of  the  monuments  was  carried  out  by  the 
Government  of  India  at  an  expenditure  of  17,400  rupees. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  attempt  to  preserve  the 
second  stupa  also  was  not  made  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  repairs  were  finished  a  series  of  photographs  of 

»  Major  Cole's  Repi»'tfor  1881-82,  app.,  p.  clxi. 

'  These  appear  in  the  photographs  published  by  Major  Oole  and  Sir  Deipel 
Griffin,  bnt  seem  to  hare  l^n  removed  since  1889. 
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the  gateways  was  taken  and  printed  in  heliogravure  in  one 
of  the  fasciculi  of  Major  Cole's  Presercation  of  Natiotml 
MonumenU  in  India,^  Another  series  of  twenty-seven  plates, 
taken  about  the  same  time,  was  printed  in  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's 
Famous  Monuments  of  Central  Indian  1886.  Major  Cole's 
letterpress  is  of  the  most  meagre  sort,  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's 
text  is  intended  only  for  the  general  reader,  and  drawn  from 
previous  accounts.  Both  series  of  photographs  are  excellent 
and  reproduced  in  the  best  style,  but  while  well  suited  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  sculpture,  they  are 
necessarily  on  too  small  a  scale  for  detailed  study.^ 

In  a  hurried  visit  to  Sailchi  early  in  1889,  the  writer 
collected  impressions  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  next  year,  and  again  in  March,  1893,  Dr.  Fiihrer 
copied  a  still  larger  number ;  these  were  submitted  to  the 
late  Professor  G.  Biihler,  who  discussed  and  translated  the 
whole  collection  in  the  JSpigraphia  Indica  (vol.  ii,  pp.  87-116 
and  366-408).  They  number  456,  besides  fragments,  or 
about  200  more  than  were  published  by  General  Cunningham. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  donative — containing  only  the 
names  of  the  donors,  with  that  of  their  town  and  occasionally 
of  their  parents,  brothers,  etc. — so  that  we  can  only  judge 
of  their  age  by  the  style  of  alphabet.  One  on  the  south  gate- 
way, however,  bears  the  name  of  Raiio  Siri  Satakani,  in  whose 
reign  the  upper  architrave  was  presented  by  Ananda  the 
son  of  Vasishtha.  This  Sri  oatakar^i  was  one  of  the  Andhra 
kings,  and  as  the  alphabet  of  this  and  other  epigraphs  on 
the  gateway  differs  but  slightly  from  the  type  of  the 
characters  in  the  A^ka  inscriptions,  this  king  must  be 
one  of  the  earlier  members  of  his  dynasty,  whose  date 
would  fall  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  or 
soon  after.'     This  gives  us  the   approximate  date  of  one 

1  Great  Buddhint  Tope  at  Sanehi  (1885),  11  plates;  eight  of  the  plates  are 
reproduced  in  India :  Photographs  and  DrauHnffs  of  ffistorieal  Buildings 
(Griggs,  1896),  plates  41-48,  and  six  in  Jneimt  Monumettts,  etc,,  of  India,  pt.  i 
(18^,  among  mates  xxxt  to  liii,  lllnstratiTe  of  Safichi. 

'  In  the  Inma  Office  there  are  75  negatives  of  photogranhs  from  Sfiilchi, 
They  form  part  of  a  collection  of  over  3,000,  representing  Indian  antiqaitiefl, 
of  which  prints  can  he  procured. 

'  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  p.  25 ;  Epigraphia  Indiea,  vol.  ii,  p.  88. 
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^teway,  and  if  tbey  were  erected  suocessively,  this  one, 
leading  to  the  steps  by  which  the  berm  is  ascended,  would 
naturally  be  the  oldest;  the  north  gateway  would  follow 
next,  and  lastly  those  on  the  east  and  west.  Thai  on 
the  west,  with  its  peculiar  dwarf  capitals,  would  seem 
the  latest,  and  might  be  followed  by  the  tcrana  to  the 
third  stupa.^ 

The  inscriptions  give  the  old  name  of  the  place  as 
Kakanada  (Pali,  Eaka^ava^) ;  and  Sanchi  does  not  appear 
in  any  form,  and  must  be  a  modem  designation.  We  learn 
:also  from  literary  records  that  this  place  or  a  town  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  known  as  Ghetiyagiri:  and 
if  this  were  the  same  as  Vessanagara,  the  modem  Besnagar, 
then  it  was  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Eaka^ada. 
It  was  there  that  Adoka  is  said  to  have  married  the  daughter 
of  a  local  aetthi  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Ujjeniya  and 
Mahinda,  and  a  daughter,  Sanghamitta.  If  Ghetiyagiri 
were  the  name  for  the  hill  in  use  before  A^ka's  time,  and 
not  merely  at  the  later  date  when  the  chronicler  wrote,  in 
the  fifth  century  a.d.,  then  we  might  infer  that  the  Stupa 
or  Chaitya  was  already  in  existence  before  the  accession 
of  A^ka ;  but  for  this  we  have  no  proof .^  But  on  the 
north  and  south  there  stood  two  Idts  with  lion  capitals; 
and  on  a  fragment  of  the  south  one  is  part  of  an  inscription 
— apparently  of  an  edict  of  Asoka* — from  which  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  great  stupa  belongs  to 
about  his  time  or  250  B.C.  The  erection  of  the  rail  would 
follow  very  soon  after,  and  the  gateways  or  toranas  would 
come  next. 

Among  the  new  inscriptions  found  in  1893,  was  an 
Indo  -  Skythian  one  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Buddha, 
recording   its   dedication   during    the    reign   of    the    king 

^  FergQsson:   Tree  and  Serpent  Worthipy  p.  101. 

'  3p%ifr,  Ind.,  Yol.  ii,  p.  366 ;  Fleet,  Corp.  Inacr.  hid.^  vol.  iii,  p.  31.  In 
•  Cnimingham,  BhiUa  Tope*,  pp.  241,  288,  347,  Kakaiiuva  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  personal  name. 

'  Buddhaghosa  {eir,  420  a.d.)  calls  the  place  Wessanagara,  and  the  MahSumnso 
(«r.  470  A.D.)  has  Ghetivafipri:  Tumour,  Makawamoy  p.  76.  Y.  Smith,  in 
his  Aaoka,  p.  163,  gives  Vedisagirf  instead  of  Chetiyagiri. 

*  Epigr,  Ind,,  vol.  ii,  p.  367. 
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Shahi  Vasushka  in  the  year  78  [a.d.  156?].  On  twa 
other  statues  were  found  the  Buddhist  creed  in  letters  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  a.d.  and  fragments  of  verse 
in  rather  later  characters.^  Two  Gupta  inscriptions  of  411 
and  450  a.d.  have  been  translated  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Fleet,* 
and  the  larger  temple  close  by  must  belong  also  to  the  fifth, 
century  a.d.,  proving  that  the  place  was  one  of  religious 
note  probably  as  long  as  the  Buddhist  religion  held  any 
influence  in  Central  India — certainly  till  the  tenth  century 
or  later. 

The  next  publication  on  Sanchi  was  that  of  General  Maisejr 
in  1892,  who  issued  his  drawings  anew,  in  forty  quarto  plates- 
with  letterpress,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  prove  that 
Buddhism  did  not  originate  till  about  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  the  Piyadiisi  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  A^oka  nor 
a  follower  of  Buddhism.  This  theory  is  quite  out  of  date,, 
and  most  of  the  drawings  had  been  produced  in  a  better 
style  in  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 

Published  as  a  handbook  to  the  Indian  collection  of 
antiquities  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Museum,  in  1893,  Professor 
riinwedel's  BuMhisiische  Kunst  in  Indien  ^  is  of  some 
ce  here.  The  second  chapter  (transl.,  pp.  24-74) 
efly  with  the  cast  of  the  eastern  gateway  at  Sanchi 
1869.  By  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
this  cast  made  it  easier  to  render  satisfactory 
ons  of  a  number  of  the  subjects  represented  on  that 
;  and  Professor  Griinwedel's  observations  on  these 
lelpful  in  guiding  further  attempts  to  unravel  the 
1  the  others,  when  the  whole  of  the  sculptures  in 
itive  positions  are  before  the  student, 
is  purpose  it  was  suggested  to  the  Government  of 
It  the  whole  of  the  Sanchi  reliefs  might  be  photo- 
to  a  fixed  scale  suitable  for  their  satisfactory  study; 
were  done  to  one  scale,  it  would  be  possible  to  build 

hid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  369,  370. 

Cwp.  Imcr.  Ind.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  29  f.,  260  f.     Cf.  J.E.A.S.,  vol.  vL 
46  £. 

Hon,   Berlin,   1900  ;   Buddhist  Art  in  hidin,   English  translation, 
enlarged,  London  (B.  Quaritch),  1901. 
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up  the  entire  elevations  from  the  photographs  and  mount  them 
on  sheets.  The  suggestion  was  at  once  generously  approved 
and  sanctioned,  and  Mr.  Henry  Oousens,  of  the  Bombay 
Arohadological  Survey,  was  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
By  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  moving  the  camera  to 
various  heights,  on  a  framework  formed  by  two  vertical 
graduated  poles,  the  whole  of  which  could  be  readily  moved 
horizontally  across  the  front  of  the  gateways,  he  succeeded 
in  taking  a  series  of  negatives  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  the 


MethcMl  ot  phot4»<;Riphin^  the  GnU'wayn  U*  sc-ah*. 

originals,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  readily  practicable  for  such 
structures.  The  arrangement  devised  for  this  photographic 
work  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
famine  of  last  year  hampered  his  operations  from  want  of 
water,  etc.,  and  limited  his  time,  but  200  negatives  were 
secured. 

The  whole   five   ioranas  or   gateways  are  in  this  series 
represented  on   about   150   plates,  of   which,   besides    the 
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.general  views,  a  considerable  proportion  are  on  plates  of 
12  by  10  inches,  and  the  rest  on  smaller  ones.  There  are 
besides  nearly  fifty  negatives  of  surrounding  remains  and 
loose  sculptures,  etc. ;  and  these  last  are  of  much  interest  ias 
(illustrating  the  various  styles  of  art  prevailing  in  the  later 
ages,  while  the  stiipas  were  still  objects  of  religious  interest. 
.A  comparison  of  these  fragments,  as  well  as  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  gateways,  with  the  Gandhara,  Aroaravati,  Nasik, 
Elura,  and  other  remains,  will  be  of  interest  in  illustrating 
the  history  of  art  and  Buddhist  iconography  in  India. 

Returning  to  the  photographs :  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  those  of  the  north  gateway  are  pieced  together  in 
their  proper  positions,  they  form  a  representation  or  picture 
measuring  48^  inches  high  by  'JO  inches  across.  And  so 
arranged  they  would  be  useful  for  lectures  or  museums ; 
but  for  private  study  they  are  perhaps  more  convenient  in 
separate  sheets. 

A  single  illustration  from  among  the  smaller  photographs 
will  show  the  superiority  of  these  over  the  best  drawings. 
The  accompanying  plate  represents  the  5th  and  6th  sections 
or  panels  on  the  right-hand  pillar  of  the  east  gateway :  this 
was  not  drawn  by  Col.  Maisey,  but  compared  with  even  his 
excellent  work,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  superior  the  detail 
is,  and  how  much  better  the  human  faces  are  depicted. 
Whether,  as  conjectured,  these  terraces  represent  the  heavens 
of  the  gods  or  not,^  we  observe  that  the  central  figure  in  the 
lower  panel  holds,  in  his  right  hand,  a  vajra  or  double-headed 
club,  which  may  indicate  Indra. 

To  make  these  photographs  available  for  study,  however, 
publication  in  some  form  is  essential.  Illustration  is  now-a- 
days  so  very  cheap  as  compared  with  what  it  was  even 
a  decade  since,  that  it  is  not  too  much  perhaps  to  expect 
that  this  most  important  series  of  representations  of  the 
earliest  known  monument  of  Indian  art  that  we  possess  may 
be  published  in  a  satisfactory  form,  as  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Indian  archaeology. 

'  Buddhist  Art  iu  India  (tranHl.),  p.  38. 
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After  Saiichi  we  should  also  remember  that  the  Buddhist 
oaves  at  Kanheri,  Elura,  Aurangabad,  Udayagiriy  and 
elsewhere  contaiii  a  wealth  of  sculpture  illustrative  of  the 
development  of  their  mythology  and  art,  that,  if  fully 
delineated  and  published,  would  supply  much  insight  and 
information  on  the  growth  and  history  of  the  Buddhist 
mythology  and  religion. 
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Art.  III.  —  Vrdcada  and  Stndhh     By  G.  A.  Orierson, 
C.I.E.,  I.C.S. 

The  Vracada  Apabhram^  form  of  Prakrit  was  spoken  In 
Sindh.*  We  know  very  little  about  it,  except  that  amongst 
its  peculiarities  were  (1)  the  optional  change  of  initial  ta 
and  da  to  ta  and  da  respectively ;  (2)  the  change  of  §a  and 
sa  to  ia ;  and  (3)  the  prefixing  of  y  to  c  and  j. 

With  respect  to  (1)  compare  the  frequent  change  of  initial 
t  to  tt  in  SindhI,  as  in  ttdmb  =  Sanskrit  tdmrakah  *  copper/ 
and  of  initial  d  to  dd,  sia  in  ddandu  =  Sanskrit  darufah. 

With  respect  to  (2)  compare  SindhI  viiu  *  world '  =  Skr. 
ei§aya,  and  Sihu  =  Skr.  sithha.  This  change  is  very  common 
in  Sindhi. 

With  respect  to  (3)  I  can  find  no  corresponding  form  in 
SindhI,  unless  we  can  quote  the  special  Sindhi  sounds  which 
are  usually  represented  in  transliteration  by  gg,  jj\  dd,  and 
ib.  These  are,  as  the  transliteration  shows,  originally  double 
letters.  The  Vracada  iff  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Sindhi 
/y,  and  the  other  Sindhi  letters  may  be  the  result  of  similar 
combinations  not  mentioned  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians, 
or  not  preserved  in  the  MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
I  know,  however,  of  nothing  in  Sindhi  which  corresponds 
to  the  Vracada  t/c.  There  is  another  possible  explanation 
which  I  shall  note  a  little  lower  down. 

The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  modem 
languages  of  the  north-west  of  India  (including  Sindhi)  and 
those  of  the  east  (from  Bihar  to  Assam)  is  well  known. 
The  Vracada  optional  change  of  dental  consonants  to  cerebrals 
really  means  that  there  was  no  sharp  distinction  in  pro- 
nunciation   between   these    two   classes  of   sounds.      Most 

*  See  Pif»chel*9  Prakrit  Grammur,  p.  29. 
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probably  both  were  pronounced  as  semi-cerebrals,  as  in 
English.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Eastern 
India.  The  dental  letter  r  is  continually  confounded  with 
the  cerebral  d,  and  in  Assam  there  is  practically  no  distinction 
between  dentals  and  cerebrals.  All  are  semi-cerebrals.  In 
Assam  this  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  influence  of  Indo- 
Chinese  languages.  Can  we  assume  that  the  same  was  the 
case  with  Vracada  ? 

The  Vracada  change  of  s  and  «  to  i  is,  as  is  well  known, 
also  typical  of  the  MagadhI  Prakrit  of  Eastern  India,  just 
as  at  the  present  day  it  is  typical  of  Sindhi  and  Bengali. 

In  MagadhI  Prakrit  every  j'a  takes  a  sound  which  most 
native  grammarians  denote  by  ya,  and  one  or  two  by  ^'a. 
As  Hoernle  has  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  was  really  an  obscure 
sound,  intermediate  between  i/a  and  ja^  and  doing  duty  for 
both.  This  obscure  sound  has  survived  in  words  like  mq/h, 
*a  buflTalo-cow,*  in  the  Lahnda  of  the  Western  Panjab, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  Sindhi.  The  pronunciation 
of  mq^'h  is  described  by  Beames  as  "  something  very  odd. 
It  might  be  represented  by  meyh,  a  very  palatal  y  aspirated^ 
perhaps  in  German  by  fnoch,  or  rather,  if  it  may  be  so 
expressed,  with  a  medial  sound  corresponding  to  the  tenuis 
cA."  Hoernle  compares  the  sound  to  that  given  to  ^  in  the 
word  iebendig  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

In  MagadhI,  as  in  Vracada,  one  native  grammarian  says- 
that  ca  becomes  yva,  so  that,  here  again,  the  correspondence 
between  east  and  west  is  clear.  What  sound  was  intended 
to  be  represented  by  j/ca  is  not  very  evident,  though  we  can 
gain  some  idea  as  to  what  was  meant  from  the  above  remarks 
about  j/a  and  ^'a.  Under  any  circumstances,  a  consideration 
of  those  remarks  will  suggest  an  alternative  explanation  of 
the  Vracada  sounds.  Possibly  both  explanations  are  correct,, 
and  the  sound  which  Prakrit  grammarians  represented  by 
f(/a  has  developed  in  MagadhI  and  Lahnda  into  a  semi- 
consonantal  yOf  and  in  Sindhi  into  j[/a. 

Omnberley, 

Oct.  10,  1901. 
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Art.  IV. — Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1340  a,d.  from  the  Nuzhat-al-KuHib  of  Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi,  mth  a  summan/  of  the  contents  of  that  tvork. 
By  G.  Le  Strange. 

It  is  very  generally  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
lithographed  editions  of  Persian  and  Arabic  works  published 
in  the  East  are,  for  the  most  part,  unprovided  with  any 
index  or  full  table  of  contents ;  and,  further,  that  when  the 
book  treats  of  geography  or  history,  the  proper  names  of 
both  persons  and  places  are  too  often  given  in  a  manner 
that  at  first  sight  defies  identification.  Half  a  loaf,  however, 
is  proverbially  better  than  no  bread,  and,  until  from  some 
quarter  funds  are  forthcoming  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing 
Persian  texts  in  Europe,  scholars  would  often  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  editions  lithographed  in  India  or  elsewhere,  if  the 
true  reading  of  the  proper  names  were  fixed  by  a  collation 
of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  if  a  full  table  of  contents  were 
available  for  purposes  of  reference.  In  many  cases  also 
a  Persian  work  will  only  contain  one  part,  or  a  series  of 
chapters,  that  pre-eminently  is  of  interest  to  Western  scholars: 
and  the  remark,  of  course,  applies  more  especially  to  the 
Cosmographies  where  the  geographical  chapters  alone  are 
of  first-rate  importance,  as  also  to  those  numerous  Universal 
Histories  where  only  the  concluding  sections,  dealing  with 
the  author's  own  time,  can  in  any  way  be  considered  as  of 
primary  authority.  An  instance  in  point  is,  I  consider,  the 
cosmographical  work  of  Hamd- Allah  Mustawfi,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  of  which  a  lithographed 
edition  appeared  in  Bombay  in  1894  (a.h.  1311)  under  the 
editorship  of  Mfrza  Mahdi  ShirazI,  being  published  by  Mirza 
Muhammad  Shirazi,  sumamed  Malik-al-Kuttab,  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Scriveners. 

J.R.A.8.  1902.  4 
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Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi  and  his  two  principal  works — ^the 
history  called  the  Tdrikh-i-Ouzidah,  and  the  Nuzhat-al-KulUh^ 
which  last  is  now  under  discussion — were  fully  noticed  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  in  this  Journal  in  a  paper  on  ''The 
Sources  of  Dawlatshah  "  (J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1899),  and 
more  recently  (October,  1900)  he  has  given  us  a  translation 
of  the  section  on  the  '*  Biographies  of  the  Persian  Poets " 
from  the  Ouzldah,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  contents 
of  that  historical  work,  of  which  he  hopes  later  on  to  publish 
an  edition'  of  the  Persian  text.  As  a  complement  and 
commentary  to  the  Ouzidah,  the  geographical  part  of  the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  is  of  considerable  importance.  Further, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  geography,  it  is  of 
special  interest,  since  it  gives  us  a  detailed  description  of 
Persia  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo.  The  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d. 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Western  Asia,  being  a  period  of  comparative  calm  coming 
between  the  epoch-marking  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under 
Changhiz  Ehan  and  the  no  less  revolutionary  period  of 
conquest  by  Timur.  From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
it  was  a  time  of  transition.  Before  this  we  have  the  lands 
of  Islam  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphs,  as  described  by  the 
Arab  geographers  Istakhrl,  Ibn  Hawkal,  and  MukaddasI; 
after  this  there  is  Western  Asia,  as  shown  on  our  present 
maps,  which  last  may  be  held  to  date  from  the  changes 
effected  by  the  conquests  of  Timur  and  the  subsequent 
partition  of  his  empire  among  his  descendants  and  successors. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Monsieur  Barbier  de  Meynard  (now 
director  of  the  Mcole  des  Languea  Orimtales  Vivantes  in  Paris) 
gave  us  the  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  geographical 
section  of  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  in  the  notes  to  his  well- 
known  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse ^^  which  is  based  on  the 
geographical  encyclopaedia  of  Yakut.  To  the  information 
contained  in  this  book  I  must  express  my  great  indebtedness, 
and  I   may  take   the  occasion  of  bearing  witness  to   the 

*  Small  4to.    Paris,  Imprimerie  Imp^riale,  1861. 
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admirable  accuracy  of  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard's  work, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  to  be  entirely  based 
on  manuscript  material,  being  translated  directly  from  the 
Paris  MSS.  of  the  Mu^jam-al-Bulddn.  Since  1861  the  whole 
text  of  Yakut  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Wiistenfeld ; 
also,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Oeographorum  Arabicorum,  Professor 
de  Goeje  has  now  given  us  admirable  editions  of  nearly 
all  the  earlier  Arab  geographers :  it  is  therefore  very  easy 
to  verify,  by  a  reference  to  the  texts,  the  translations  given 
by  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse  is  still  the  only  portion  of 
Yakut's  great  Encyclopaadia  of  which  a  complete  translation 
exists  in  any  European  language.  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
we  have  here  a  translation  of  all  the  longer  articles  in  the 
Niithat  which  treat  of  the  towns  described  by  Hamd- Allah, 
I  shall  only  attempt  in  this  paper  to  complete  his  lists  of 
names,  referring  my  readers  to  the  pages  of  the  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Perse  for  all  further  information  in  detail.  My 
arrangement  of  the  materials  will,  however,  be  somewhat 
different,  for  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse  being  set  in 
alphabetical  order,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  enumeration 
of  the  places  as  grouped  by  Hamd- Allah  under  the  various 
provinces,  and  this  arrangement,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
historical  geography  of  the  period,  is,  I  deem,  of  much 
importance.  Then,  again.  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  his  preface,^  has  made  no  attempt  to 
identify  the  sites  of  places  mentioned  by  Hamd-Allah,  as, 
indeed,  this  was  inevitable  forty  years  ago,  for  our  maps 
of  Persia  were  then  in  many  parts  a  blank.  Since  that 
time,  however,  a  host  of  travellers  and  explorers  have  filled 
in  the  names,  and  at  the  present  day  most  part  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Iran  has  been  explored.  I  need  only  mention 
the  numerous  excellent  maps  published  by  General  Houtum 


^  Op.  cit,  Preface,  p.  xx :  **  Les  questioiiB  si  d^licates  de  topograpbie  ancieime 
ne  pevTent  §tre  abordees  avec  sAreiS  qo*iqpffds  T^tnde  pr^alable  des  doomneiiti 
indign^nes.  J'espte  qn'il  me  sera  donne  on  jour  de  traTalller  &  la  solution  de  oe 
difBdle  probl^me,  an  moins,  en  ce  qui  tonche  la  Pene :  aujoord'hai  je  I'ai  6cart6 
de  propoe  d^lib^r^." 
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Schindlcr  in  the  Berlin  Zeitachrift  ikr  Gemlhclmft  fur 
Erdkunde,  and  the  maps  given  by  Monsieur  J.  de  Morgan 
in  his  Mission  Scientifiqiie  en  Perse — which  last  is  still  in 
course  of  publication — as  instances  of  completed  surveys 
of  the  individual  provinces  under  investigation  ;  while  in 
the  numerous  papers  devoted  to  Persia  contained  in  recent 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
I  have  found  much  to  aid  me  in  the  identification  of  ancient 
with  modem  sites.  My  mainstay,  however,  has  been  the 
great  Map  of  Persia,  in  six  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  sixteen 
miles  to  the  inch,  published  by  the  War  Office  Intelligence 
Department  in  1886. 

For  the  true  spelling  of  the  place-names  ^  I  have  had  re- 
course to  the  systematic  Itineraries  given  by  Ibn  Khurdadbih 
and  Kudamah,  supplemented  by  the  detail  of  routes  found 
in  the  works  of  Ya*kubl,  Ibn  Rustah,  Istakhrl,  Ibn  Hawkal, 
and  MukaddasI,  all  of  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
third  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.  (ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  a.d.).  These  mediaeval  Arab  Road- 
books have  enabled  me  to  correct,  and  hence  profit  by,  the 
very  full  Itinerary  which  Hamd- Allah  himself  gives  at  the 
close  of  his  description  of  Iran.  This  Persian  Itinerarj'  is 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  it  has  made  the  location 
of  a  number  of  mediaeval  towns  and  districts  possible,  all 
traces  of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
modern  map.  As  an  instance  I  may  mention  the  Mint-city 
of  Saburkhwast  in  Luristan,  which  Hamd-AUah  shows  to 
be  not  the  modern  Ehurramabad,  as  has  often  been  supposed; 
then  some  important  details  are  given  about  Sirjan,  the 
capital  of  Eirman,  and  about  Old  Hurmuz ;  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  fix  approximately  by  these  Persian  Itineraries  the 
iviftitions  of  many  lost  towns  such  as  Talikan  and  Faryab  of 
h-eastem  Ehurasan ;  also  Eaghaz-Eunan  and  Bajarvan, 


The  speiling  of  Persian  place-names  is  t'ur  t'rum  being  cousititeut.  The 
in  for  *  vilSige/  now  written  and  pronounced  Dih  (vowel  short),  is  generaUy 
B  M8S.  written  DtA,  with  the  vowel  long.  Other  common  variations  are 
ftn  or  Isfahan,  Hurmixz  or  Hurmuz,  Tihran  or  Tihran,  Kuhintan  or 
9tan. 
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onoe  important  cities  on  the  great  northern  high  road  from 
Adharbayjan  towards  the  Caucasus  frontier,  besides  many 
villages  and  post-stations. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  its  outflow  into  the  Caspian, 
Hamd- Allah  has  important  information  to  give.  The 
detailed  account  of  the  provinces  into  which  Persia  in  his 
day  was  divided  shows,  by  a  comparison  with  the  provincial 
frontiers  as  given  by  the  Arab  geographers  of  Abbasid 
times,  the  changes  effected  by  the  Mongol  conquest,  and  the 
later  administration  of  the  Il-Khans,  who  built  Sultanlyah 
in  Persian  'Irak  to  be  their  capital,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
Baghdad  as  the  Metropolis  of  Western  Asia — Mesopotamia 
being  henceforth  counted  as  merely  a  province  of  Persia. 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  political  map  of  Iran  is  the 
formation  of  the  new  province  of  Kurdistan,  which  was 
taken  from  the  western  half  of  the  Arab  province  of  Jibal 
(Media),  the  remaining,  or  eastern,  portion  of  the  older  Jibal 
province  now  coming  to  be  more  generally  known  as  Persian 
*Irak.  Then,  again,  all  the  Yazd  district,  which  had  formerly 
been  counted  as  of  Fars,  was  now  given  to  Persian  'Irak, 
thus,  in  compensation  for  Kurdistan,  which  had  been  taken 
away,  enlarging  the  older  frontier  of  the  Jibal  to  the  east- 
ward, and  so  rounding  off  what  was  now  the  central 
province  of  Iran  under  the  administration  of  the  Il-Khans. 
Lastly,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  Hamd-Allah  divides 
off  Shabankarah  from  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fars, 
making  of  Shabankarah  a  separate  province,  of  which  the 
ancient  Darabjird  and  Lar  (a  town  unknown  to  the  earlier 
geographers)  were  the  chief  centres  of  population. 

Harod- Allah  personally  was  well  fitted  thus  to  describe 
Iran,  for  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  himself  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  In  the  matter  of 
frontiers  and  capital  cities  he  was  trained  in  office -work 
connected  with  the  taxation  of  the  provinces,  being  one 
who  held  by  inheritance  the  post  of  Mustawfi  or  Accountant- 
general,  this  post  having  been  in  his  family  since  the  days 
of  his  great-grandfather,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
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finances  of  'Irak  in  Abbasid  times,  before  the  first  Mongol 
invasion.  Hamd-AUah  himself  had  served  under  Rashid- 
ad-Dln  (the  author  of  the  Tdnkh-i-Itaahidif  published  in  part 
by  E.  Quatremdre),  the  celebrated  minister  of  Ghazan  Ehan, 
and  the  present  description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
though  completed  in  740  (1340  a.d.))  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  country  as  it  existed  under  the  government 
of  that  Il-Ehan  and  his  successors  Uljaytii  and  Abu-Sa'id 
(brother  and  nephew  of  Ghazan)  in  whose  service  Hamd- 
AUah  held  the  office  of  Mustawfi. 

At  the  head  of  most  of  the  chapters  describing  each 
province  of  the  Ilkhanid  empire  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia 
Hamd- Allah  has  given  the  sum  of  the  provincial  revenue 
paid  in  his  own  time.  These  figures  may  be  best  summarized 
in  a  note,^  and  they  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  Persia  under  the  Il-Ehans.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  Mustawfi  very  frequently  also  gives, 
under  the  separate  articles,  the  state  -  revenues  derived 
from  the  towns  ;  hence  the  sums  given  in  our  footnote 
probably  should  not  be  held  to  represent  the  sum-total  of 
the  provincial  taxes,  for,  while  it  is  nowhere  clearly  stated 
whether  or  not  these  individual  sums  formed  part  of  the 
aggregate,  the  revenues  of  all  the  chief  towns  are  not 
given.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Numismatics  an  interest 
lies  in  the  statement  repeated  many  times  by  Mustawfi 
(L.  133e/,  ITO;",  etc.)  that  in  his  day  the  currency-dinar 
(Dindr-ulidij),  which  was  used  in  all  accounts,  a  gold  coin 
that  possibly  was  only  nominal  (or  but  seldom  coined),  was 
reckoned  to  be  worth  six  (silver)  dirhams  of  the  Abbasids ; 


1  Beckoued  in  currency-dinars  (four  of  these  being  about  oquivaleut  to  the 
pound  sterling),  and  in  the  year  35  of  the  Ilkhani  Era  (a.d.  1335),  Arabian  <Iri^ 
paid  3,000,000  dinars  ;  Mm  (Asia  Minor),  3,300,000  ;  Armenia,  390,000  ; 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  Ij  million  dinars  ;  Kurdistan,  201,500  ;  Khuzistan, 
826,000;  Pars,  2,S7l,200  ;  Shabankarah,  266,100;  and  Kirman,  676,500 
dinars.  The  list  of  provinces,  it  -mil  be  obsened,  is  not  complete.  Mustawfi 
further,  in  many  cases,  records  the  revenues  of  former  periods,  uotjibly  fur  Salj^ 
times  daring  the  later  centuries  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  but  these  seem  hardly 
worth  tabulating,  for  the  sums  mentioned  are  not  liki  ly  to  be  verj-  reliable. 
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henoe,  as  already  said  in  our  footnote,  four  of  these  currency- 
dinars  were  about  equal  in  value  to  one  pound  sterling. 

The  present  paper,  it  will  be  seen,  only  attempts  the 
summary  of  Part  II  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Nuzhat^  and 
of  this  all  that  is  now  here  given  is  the  corrected  list  of 
the  names  of  places,  with  the  reference  to  the  pages  of  the 
lithographed  edition,  and  to  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
true  reading  of  the  name.  An  attempt  also  has  been  made 
in  every  case  to  identify  the  site,  or  the  fact  is  stated  when 
the  position  is  unknown. 

The  text  as  found  in  the  Bombay  Lithograph  has  been 
edited  with  almost  incredible  carelessness.  The  plaoe-name& 
heading  each  article  are  written  indifferently  with  or  without 
diacritical  points,  hence  very  often  these  names  are  perfectly 
illegible.  Towns  of  a  somewhat  similar  name  in  the  written 
character,  but  quite  well  known,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
occupying  different  provinces — such,  for  example,  as  Ardabil 
in  Adharbayjan  and  Irbil  in  Upper  Mesopotamia — are  as 
a  rule  here  systematically  confounded  one  with  the  other,  and 
a  place  like  Tawwaj,  the  celebrated  commercial  emporium  of 
Fars  in  the  earlier  middle  ages,  appears  in  the  Bombay  text 
as  Nuh,  that  is  to  say,  Noah.  Similarly  absurd  mistakes 
recur  again  and  again,  as,  for  instance,  where  our  author, 
speaking  of  the  rivers  of  Persia  (which  for  the  most  part  do 
not  find  their  exit  to  the  sea),  describes  each  in  turn  as 
"  flowing  out  or  becoming  lost  in  the  Desert  (Mqfdzah),''  for 
which  the  Bombay  edition  invariably  has  the  statement  that 
the  river  becomes  **  lost  in  a  cave  (Maghdrahy  the  excuse 
for  which  nonsense  being  that  in  the  Arabic  character  there 
is  a  similarity  between  Magharah  and  Ma/dzaU  by  a  change 
of  diacritical  points. 

For  obtaining  a  correct  text,  I  have  collated  (more  or  less 
completely)  eight  of  the  best  MSS.  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  also  the  six  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and 
two  MSS.  belonging  to  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
For  Chapter  12,  describing  the  province  of  Fars,  I  have 
been  able  to  get  the  true  readings  for  a  number  of  place- 
names,  not  given  by  Istakhri  or  the  other  Arab  geographers, 
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by  collating  the  MS.  of  the  Fdrs  Ndtnah  recently  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum.  This  is  a  Persian  work  on  history 
and  geography  written  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixth 
century  a.h.  (the  twelfth  a.d.)  by  a  certain  Ibn-al-6alkhi 
who  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  Sal j  Ok  Sultan  Muhammad, 
sumamed  Ghiyath-ad-Din,  son  of  Malik  Shah ;  the  exact 
date  of  the  writing  of  the  Fdrs  Ndmah  does  not  appear 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  MS.,  but  the  writer's  patron  (whom 
he  mentions  as  still  reigning)  succeeded  in  498  (1104  a.d.) 
and  ruled  till  511  (a.d.  1117),  which  fixes  the  period  within 
narrow  limits. 

I  have  also  made  use  of  another  unique  MS.  which  the 
British  Museum  possesses,  namely,  the  unnamed  geography 
which  is  attributed  to  Hafiz  Abru,  the  Secretary  of  Timur. 
This  work,  which  was  written  in  820  a.h,  (1417  a.d.),  copies 
a  good  deal  from  the  Nuzhat^  but  adds  at  times  geographical 
details  not  given  by  Hamd- Allah.  For  instance,  there  are 
in  this  work  some  important  passages  which  throw  light 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Oxus 
during  the  middle  ages  (these  will  be  given  in  the  notes 
to  Chapter  17  on  Khurasan)  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Hafiz  Abru  himself  appears  to  have  travelled  far  and 
wide  through  the  broad  empire  of  Timur,  so  that  much  of 
his  information  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  comes  to  us 
at  first-hand.^ 

^  The  British  Museum  MS.  ot  the  Fdr»  Ndmah  is  that  numbered  Or.  5,983 ; 
the  work  by  Hafiz  Abru  is  that  numbered  Or.  1,577  :  and  this  last  is  described 
in  vol.  i,  p.  421,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manmcripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Dr.  Rieu.  The  British  Museum  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  that  I  have 
used  are  those  numbered  Add.  7,708,  7,709,  7,710,  16,735,  16,736,  16,737, 
23,543,  and  23,544  (cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  418).  The  Oxford  MSS.  are  those 
numbered  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  and  411  in  the  Catalogue  of  Persian 
Manuscripts  edited  by  Messrs.  Eth6  and  Sachau.  The  two  Cambridge  MSS. 
are  those  given  under  the  numbers  Add.  2,624  and  3,146;   these  are  described 

201,  202  of  the  Cdmbridge  Persian  Catalogue  written  by  Mr.   E.  G. 

le.  The  two  Cambridge  MSS.  I  had  the  very  great  convenience  of 
n^  at  my  London  lodgings  in  June  and  July,  1900,  for,  with  exceptional 
>sity,  the  authorities  of  ttiat  University  consented  to  grant  these  MSS. 
on  loan,  Mr.  E.  6.  Browne  giving  security  for  their  safe  return.  I  must 
;his  occasion  of  rendering  him  my  thanks  for  this  friendly  action  in  my 
';  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  Librarian  of  the 
rsity  Library,  also  I  feel  very  deeply  indebted  for  the  loan.  For  the 
Ndmah  MS.  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Elli^,  of  the  British 
im,  who  drew  my  attention  to  this  new  acquisition. 
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The  Zqfar  Ndmah,  describing  the  campaigns  of  Timur, 
written  by  'All  of  Yazd  (and  translated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  into  French  by  Petis  de  la  Croix),*  has 
been  of  use  in  identifying  some  of  the  place-names  given 
in  the  Nuzhat,  and  often  the  position  of  places  is  roughly 
indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  marches  of  Timur,  and  this 
enables  us  to  identify  the  sites  of  lost  towns.  A  work 
which  also  seemed  to  promise  much  help  is  the  well-known 
geography  called  the  Jihdn  Numd,  compiled  by  the  great 
bibliographer  Haji  Ehalfah  in  Turkish  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.  Hajl  Ehalfah  repeatedly 
quotes  the  Nuzhat,  and,  as  he  evidently  had  excellent  MSS. 
to  work  from,  his  readings  of  the  place-names  are  valuable. 
Unfortunately,  however,  like  all  Oriental  writers  he  is 
entirely  uncritical.  In  the  eastern  regions,  which  lie  beyond 
his  personal  ken,  he  inserts  descriptions  of  Sirjan  (in 
Eirman),  Zaranj  (in  Slstan),  and  Arrajan  (in  Fars),  as 
though  all  these  cities  still  existed  in  his  day,  when  we 
know  from  history  that,  as  a  fact,  the  two  former  towns 
were  destroyed  by  Timur,  while  Arrajan  even  before  the 
time  of  Timur  had  been  replaced  by  Bihbahan,  which  is  the 
present  existing  town,  of  which  place,  however,  Haji  Ehalfah 
makes  absolutely  no  mention.  Then,  again,  with  no  mark 
of  the  borrowing,  Haji  Ehalfah  frequently  makes  mention 
of  towns,  giving  the  sums  of  revenue  due  from  each  (e.g. 
Salam  and  'Ayn  in  Armenia) ;  but  in  most  cases  these 
appear  to  be  simply  paragraphs  taken  over  bodily  from  the 
Nuzhat,  and  the  suras  for  the  taxes  are  those  already  given 
by  Mustawfi,  writing  under  the  Ilkhanid  administration 
three  centuries  before  the  time  when  the  Jihdn  Numd  was 
compiled.^ 


*  In  quoting  the  spelling  of  names,  the  references  are  to  the  edition  of  the 
Persian  text  of  the  Zafar  Ndtnah  published  in  the  series  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica  (Calcutta,  1887).  The  French  translation,  called  Hitttoire  de  Ttmur-Bee, 
was  printed  in  four  volumes  12mo,  Paris,  1722. 

^  The  Turkish  text  of  the  Jihan  Numd  (to  which  my  quotations  refer)  was 
printed  in  Constantinople  a.h.  1145  (1732)  by  Ibrahim  Efendi,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  made  by  M.  Nor  berg,  and  published  in  1818  at 
Londini  Gothomm  (Lundj,  in  two  volumes  ;  but  the  place-names  in  this 
translation  are  not,  as  a  rule,  spelt  correctly. 
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In  conclusion  of  these  preliminary  notes,  I  may  remark 
that  for  the  true  reading  of  the  place-names  I  have  relied 
far  more  on  the  authority  of  Yakut,  supplemented  by  the 
older  Arab  geographers  (the  texts,  namely,  in  the  eight 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Oeographorum  Arabicorum  of  De 
Goeje)  and  our  present  maps,  than  on  the  readings  in  the 
diverse  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat,  which  last  are  often  incredibly 
incorrect,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  scribes.  Where  the 
modem  map  and  the  Arab  geographers  together  fail  us 
(e.g.  in  some  sections  of  the  Itineraries),  the  spelling  of 
the  place-names  becomes  quite  uncertain,  and  the  diverse 
readings  often  equal  in  number  that  of  the  manuscripts 
consulted,  each  scribe  having  added  diacritical  points  and 
letters  according  to  fancy.  The  Persians  are,  indeed,  far 
behind  the  Arab  scribes  in  matter  of  accuracy  in  copying 
their  texts ;  and,  curiously  enough,  where  a  criterion  has 
existed  for  settling  the  true  reading,  I  have  often  found 
that  the  older  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  were  quite  as  incorrectly 
written  as  the  more  modern  copies  of  the  work. 

I  have  been  unable  to  include  in  the  following  pages  the 
names  of  all  the  villages  given  by  Mustawfi  in  his  lists; 
*  "*  ^,  as  a  general  rule,  those  names  only  are  inserted 
h  either  occur  in  the  works  of  the  Arab  geographers, 
e  found  still  to  exist  on  our  modern  maps,  or,  finally, 
nserted  in  the  Itinerary.  An  exhaustive  collating  of 
he  MSS.  would  be  required  for  fixing  the  readings  of 
outstanding  names  in  Mustawfi's  lists  of  sub-districts 
villages;  and  even  then  accuracy  would  probably  be 
bain  able,  until  the  topography  of  Persia  becomes  more 
rately  and  completely  known.  In  the  following  pages, 
)ver,  all  the  separate  articles,  whether  of  towns  or 
icts,  given  by  Mustawfi  have  been  inserted,  and  the 
apt  is  in  every  case  made  to  identify  the  places  men- 
jd ;  or,  when  the  present  maps  and  the  Arab  geog^phers 
t  are  at  fault,  and  no  clear  indication  of  the  site  is 
nable,  some  indication  is  given  of  the  region  in  which 
Jace  or  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for. 
sfore  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  that  section 
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of  the  Nuzhat  which  especially  deals  with  the  Ilkhanid 
kingdom  of  Iran  (Persia  with  Mesopotamia) ,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  give  first  the  general  Table  of  Contents  of 
the  book,  premising  that  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  is  a  cosmo- 
graphical  work,  of  which  a  part  only  treats  of  geography, 
and  that  it  is  divided  into  five  sections,  namely,  an 
Introduction,  Three  Books,  and  a  Conclusion,  these  sections 
being  in  many  cases  further  subdivided  into  Chapters  and 
various  Appendixes  or  sub-sections.^ 

INTRODUCTION  (caUed  Fatihah  or  Mukaddamah) :  treating  of 
the  Spheres,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  the  Elements,  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  iohabited  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  with 
an  explaDation  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  division 
into  Climates,  L.  8A. 

FIliST  BOOK  {Ifakalah  •  i  •  Awwal)  :  describing  the  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  L.  inset  21s. 

SECOND  BOOK  :  Man,  his  nature,  faculties,  and  qualities,  L.  49a. 

THIRD  BOOK,  divided  into  four  Parts  {ICism). 

Pabt  I :  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  Mosque  of  Jerusalem,  L.  11 6o. 

Part    II :    The  Lands  of  Iran,  divided  into  twenty  Chapters 
{Bab) '  and  five  Appendices  {Makhlas  or  Fasl). 

Ch.  1,  *Iruk  *Arab,  U2p.^  Ch.  2,  *Irak  *Ajam,  141m?.* 
Ch,  3,  Adharbayjan,  153;w.*  Ch.  4,  Mughfiu  and  Arran, 
159?^*       Ch,    5,    Shlrvan,    160ar*       Ch.    6,    Gurjistan, 


*  The  references  (for  distiDction.  where  anv  ambiguity  may  occur,  more 
especially  marked  L.)  are  to  the  lithographed  edition,  already  indicated,  of  the 
Ntahat.  ThiB  contains  in  all  372  pageti  of  text,  which,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  are  not  numbered  consecutively.  The  pagination  runs  from  pp.  1  to  48, 
this  being  followed  by  an  imtet  of  pp.  1  to  112,  after  which  comes  p.  49,  thence 
running  on  continuously  to  the  clone  of  the  work,  which  is  numbered  p.  260. 
Each  page  contains  t went}'- five  lines  of  text,  which  for  convenience  I  refer  to 
under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  thus  132^  and  133a  indicate  the  last  line 
and  the  first  line  of  the  text  on  these  two  pages  respectively. 

'  The  Persian  text  of  the  chapters  marked  *  has  been  printed  by  C.  Schefer 
in  his  SuppUment  au  HioBset  Nameht  Paris,  1897,  pp.  141-230.  Of  those 
marked  f  the  text  is  given  by  h.  Dom  in  vol.  iv  of  his  Muhammednnisehe 
QlMUm,  St.  Petersburg,  1858,  pp.  81-87. 
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161// *  Ch.  7,  Rum,  161y.  Ch.  8,  Armenia,  164o* 
Ch,  9,  Jazlrah.  165».  Ch.  10,  Kurdistan,  167«.  Ch.  11, 
Khuzistun,  168/w.  Ch.  12,  Fars,  170*.  Ch.  13, 
Shabankarah,  IBly.  CA.  14,  Kirman,  I8I2.  Ch.  15, 
The  Desert,  \^2w.  Ch.  16,  Nlmruz  and  Kuhistan,  183^. 
Ch.  17,  Khurasan,  185^.  Ch.  18,  Mazandaran,  IQO/.f 
CA.  19,  Kumis,  191i.t     Ch.  20,  Gllan,  191«.t 

Appendix  /,  the  Itineraries,  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
— Route  i,  Sultaniyah  to  Hamadan  and  Kanguvar,  192ip. 
Route  ii,  Kanguvar  to  Hulwan,  192z.  Route  iii,  Hulwan 
to  Baghdad  and  Najaf,  193<?.  After  which,  193X*,  come 
the  pilgrim  routes  across  the  Arabian  Desert  to  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  back  to  Najaf.  Route  iv,  Baghdad  to 
Basrah  and  to  the  Island  of  Kays,  195^.  Route  v, 
Baghdad  to  Rahbah,  195r.  Route  vi,  Baghdad  to 
Mosul,  195:r.  Route  vii,  Kanguvar  to  Isfahan,  196y. 
Route  viii,  Sultaniyah  to  Sumghan,  196</.  Route  ix, 
Sumghan  to  Bustam,  196(f.  Route  x,  Bustam  to 
Nishapur,  196«.  Route  xi,  Nishapur  to  Sarakhs  and 
Marv-ar-Rud,  196w.  Route  xii,  Marv-ar-Rud  to  Balkh 
and  the  Oxus,  197a.  Route  xiii,  Bustam  to  Faravah, 
197/.  Route  xiv,  Faravah  to  Urganj,  197/.  Route  rv, 
Nishapur  to  Herat,  197r.  Route  xvi,  Nishapur  to 
Turshiz,  197a:.  Route  xvii,  Herat  to  Zaranj,  MS.  only. 
Route  xviii,  Herat  to  Marv-ar-Rud  and  on  to  Great 
Marv,  198fl.  Route  xix,  Great  Marv  to  Urganj,  198*. 
Route  XX,  Sultaniyah  to  Bajarvan,  198«.  Route  xxi, 
Bajarvan  to  Mahmudabfid,  198«.  Route  xxii,  Bajarvan 
to  Tiflis,  I98w.  Route  xxiii,  Bajarvan  to  Tabriz,  199*. 
Route  xxiv,  Sultaniyah  to  Tabriz,  199A.  Route  xxv, 
Tabriz  to  Sivas,  199w.  Route  xxvi,  Sumghan  to  Isfahan, 
199t?.  Route  XX vii,  Isfahan  to  Shiraz,  200<?.  Route 
xxviii,  Shiraz  to  Kays  Island,  and  thence  by  sea  to 
India,  200/.  Route  xxix,  Shiraz  to  Kazirun,  200a?. 
Route  XXX,  Shiraz  to  Hurmuz,  2OO2.  Route  xxxi, 
Shiraz  to  Kirman,  201/  Route  xxxii,  Shiraz  to  Yazd, 
20U-.  Route  xxxiii,  Shiraz  to  Arrajan  and  Bustanak, 
20\p. 

Appendix  11^  Mountains: — Alvand,  202j:;;  Askanbaran,  202u; 
Bisutun,  203/;  Barchin,  203«  ;  Darak,  203y  ;  Dama- 
vand,  2032 ;  Darabjird  mountains,  204/;   Rastak,  204y  ; 
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Husmand,  204X* ;  Bakhid,  204n ;  Kuh-Zar  and  Zardah- 
kuh,  204q  ;  Sablan,  204u; ;  Saraband,  205c ;  Sahand, 
205h;  Siyah-kuh,  205^*;  Sipan,  205/;  Sha^ak,  205m; 
SQr,  205/?;  Taruk,  205r;  Tabarak,  205^;  Kaiin,  205ar; 
Kabalah,  20ed ;  Kafs,  206^;  Kargas,  206«;  Eirman 
mountains,  206A ;  Gulistan,  206^* ;  Qulshan,  206/ ; 
Gunabad  and  Zibad,  206»  ;  Kushad,  206o  ;  Klluyah, 
206jr ;  Mast-kuh,  206r ;  Murjan,  206^  ;  NTsht,  206t;  ; 
Salt  mountain  of  Avah,  206a: ;  Hajam,  207n ;  Harin,  207h. 

Appeiidix  III :  Mines  and  Minerals,  201  d. 

Appendix  IV,  Rivers: — Saylian  and  Jayl^un  (the  Sams  and 
Pyramus  of  Asia  Minor),  211^  ;  Erat  (Euphrates),  211«; 
Nn  (the  NUe),  212y;  ItU  (the  Volga),  212i';  Atrak, 
212s;  Aras,  2Uh\  Hak,  213<?;  Buy,  213/;  Bardal,  213;*; 
Jayhun  (Oxus),  213/;  Jurjan,  2l3w;  Dijlah  (Tigris), 
213^;  Dujayl  (Karun),  214^;  Dizful  river,  214A;  Upper 
and  Lower  Zab,  214;*;  Mm-ghab,  214w  ;  Zandah-rud, 
214/*;  Zakau,  214s;  8afid-rud,*  215c;  Sayhun  or  Shash 
(Jaxartes),  215A;  Shahrud,  215»;  *As  (Orontes),  215^; 
Khitay  river,  215« ;  Farah-rud,  215^ ;  Kaw^ah^  (or 
Kar'ah),  215w;  Karkhah,  215m?;  Kur  of  Georgia,  215y; 
Kur  of  Pars,  216a;  Gang  (Ganges),  216/;  Mihran, 
(Indus),  216i^  ;  Nahrawan,  216/;  Hari-rud,  216^^ 
Hirmand  (Helmund),  216«;  Jayij-rud,  216t;;  Garm-rud 
or  Kuh-rud,  216a;;  Kum  river,  216s;  Guvmasa,  217a;. 
Zanjan  river,  217c;  Abhar  river,  217y;  Xazvin  rivers, 
217;',  q,  and  /;  Xarum  river,  217X-;  Kashan  river,  217m; 
Muzdakau,  217w  ;  Kardan,  217r ;  Kharrakan  rivers, 
217«  and  t? ;  Andarab,  217m?;  Ahar  liver,  217y;  Awjan 
river,  218a;  Jaghtu,  218i;  Sarav,  218r;  Sard-rud,  218^; 
Sanjid  and  Kadpu,  218/;  Safi,  218^  ;  Shal,  218A;  Garm- 
rud,  218/*;  Mihran-rud,  218;*;  Maraud  river,  218/; 
Miyanij  river,  218«;  Taghtu,  218^;  Hasht-rud,  2\%q] 
Pulvar,  218r;  Tab,  218«;  Masin,  218m;  Shirin,  218t;; 
Sitedkan,  218m?  ;  Jarrah  river,  218ar ;  Darkhuvayd, 
218y;  Khwandan,  2I82;  Batln,  219a;  Jarshi^,  2\U'r 
Ikhshin,  219(/;  Sam-rud,  219(/;  Div-rud,219c;  Nishavar 
river,    219/;    Bai^rah,    219y;    Balikh,    219;';    Khabur, 

^  Here,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  form  of  the  name  given  ii* 
Ab-i-8afid-Rad,  literally  '  Water  (or  River)  of  the  White-river,'  the  word  for 
river  being  repeated  twice. 
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2l9k;  Hirmas,  219m;  Tharthar,  219o;  Sur,  2l9p; 
Shurab,  219^;  Dizbad,  219r;  Sahr,  219«;  Kharu,  2l9t; 
TushkaD,  219u;  Pusht-farush,  219r  ;  Ehajank,  219a;; 
Farajah,  219i?;  Dahar,  219|^;  Baklran,  219s;  Charsaf- 
nid,  220a  ;  'Atsbabad  river,  2203  ;  Yakhsb&b,  220J ; 
Jagbau,  220^;  Bay  at  river,  220^;  Dakuk  river,  220;; 
Baraz-ar-Ruz  river,  220^. 

Appendix  V,  Seas  and  Lakes  : — The  seven  Seas,  220« ;  Sea  of 
China,  220w  \  the  Indian  Sea,  22U;  the  Persian  Gulf, 
222^ ;  the  Red  Sea,  223« ;  the  Sea  of  the  Franks,  22dr ; 
the  Western  Sea,  224<? ;  the  Sea  of  Rum,  224in ;  the  Sea 
of  Darkness,  224y ;  the  Eastern  Sea,  2253 ;  the  Caspian, 
226d ;  Lake  Bakhtigan,  225y ;  Lake  of  Dasht  Arzin, 
226a ;  the  Jirrah  Lake,  2263 ;  Mahaluyah  Lake,  226<? ; 
Lake  of  Darkhuvayd,  226rf;  the  Lakes  of  Mashuyah  and 
of  Murghzar  Isfandan,  226^;  Urmlyah  Lake,  226/*; 
Arjish  Lake  (Van),  226/;  Gukchah  Lake,  226it;  Chashmah 
Sabz,  226/ ;  the  Zarah  Lake,  226;; ;  the  Khwarizm  Lake 
(Aral  Sea),  226^  ;  the  Lake  of  Tinnis  (Egypt),  226tt. 

Pabt  III :   The  Border  Lands  of  Iran,  that  at  times  have  been 
subject  thereof. 

This  part  gives  a  number  of  short  articles  on  the  following 
countries  and  towns : — Alexander  and  the  Wall  against  Gk>g 
and  Magog,  227<;;  Bab-al-Abwab,  227X* ;  Samarkand,  228^ 
Siyavush-gird,  228w ;  Farghanah,  228;r;  Alexandria,  2293 
Damascus,  23Ui ;  Rahbah,  230z  ;    Cairo  and  Egypt,  231^ 
Southern  Regions,  232/;    Northern  Regions,  beyond  Bab- 
al-Abwab  with  the  Gog  and  Magog  Wall,  232j». 

Pabt  IV :  Foreign  Lands  that  never  have  been  subject  to  Iran. 
This  part  briefly  notices  the  following  cities  and  lands  with 
others  i—Balasaghun,  233^;  Thibet,  233r;  China,  233e; 
Khitay,  234<?;  Khoten,  234/;  Khwarizm,  234y;  the  Desert 
of  Kipchak,  234/;  Lands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  234^;  Bulghir, 
234^;  various  Indian  cities,  234^;  Saghaniyan,  234i0; 
Karakorum,  2^be\  Kandahar,  235/;  Kabul,  235A;  Kashmir, 
235;;  Machin  (China),  235m;  Transoxiana,  235r;  Makran» 
235m;;  India,  235a;  Dehli,  236i ;  Yaman,  236/;  Aden, 
236/;;  Oman,  236m;  Yamamah,  236n;  Ha^ramawt,  236^; 
Little  Armenia,  236v;  Ifrikiyah,  236y;  Andalua,  2dld\ 
the   Arabian  Desert,    238^;    Hijaz,  238m;    Syria,   2d8f ; 
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Tarsus,  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  239^;  Tangiers, 
239A;  the  Lands  of  the  Franks,  Constantinople^  239r; 
PalestiDe,  2399;  Kayruwan,  240h;  Xulzum,  240/;  Mi^r 
(Egypt),  240m;  Maghrib  and  Western  Lands,  240r; 
Greece,  243a. 

CONCLUSION  {Khatimah).  Description  of  Marvels  in  various 
parts  of  Iran : — In  Khurasan,  Kumis,  Mazaudaiuo,  and 
Kuhistan,  243/i ;  in  'Iral^  'Ajam,  Kurdistan,  Luristao,  and 
Qilan,  243«;  in  Fars,  Kirman,  and  Shabankarah,  246^;  in 
'Irak  'Arab  and  Khuzistan,  246r ;  in  Bum,  Gurjistan, 
Adharbayjan,  Mughan,  Arran,  and  Shirvan,  247;';  marvels  in 
diverse  other  quarters  of  the  habitable  world,  24 8^*.  FinU  of 
the  Nuzhat-al-Kuluhy  setting  forth  the  author's  apology,  264(/; 
followed  by  a  list  of  the  chief  Arabic  and  Persian  historians, 
with  the  names  of  their  works,  257a-2592.     Colophon,  260. 


Reverting  now  to  Part  II  of  the  Third  Book,  On  the  Lands 
of  Irdn — the  subject  of  the  present  paper — the  detailed 
contents  of  the  twenty  chapters  into  which  this  is  divided 
are  succinctly  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  And  here, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have  added  to  each  chapter, 
when  treating  of  the  various  provinces  and  towns,  those 
articles  which  go  to  form  Appendices  II,  IV,  and  V,  in 
which  Mustawfi  describes  the  Mountains,  Rivera,  and  Lakes 
of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  giving  of  course  also  a  reference 
to  the  Nuzhat  where  the  text  of  the  Appendix  will  be  found. 
Appendix  I,  on  the  Itineraries,  will  be  treated  in  detail  at 
the  close  of  Chapter  20;  but  in  regard  to  Appendix  III, 
on  Mines,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  mineralogy,  and 
since  this  section  treats  only  of  the  places  where  diverse 
minerals  and  metals  are  to  be  found,  I  have  thought  it  wiser 
to  omit  this  part  altogether  from  my  paper. 

The  list  of  names  is  a  long  one,  and  perhaps  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nomenclature  will  not  be  out  of  place  before 
proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  various  provinces. 

In  glancing  over  the  place-names  which  Mustawfi  records 
it  is  clear  that  the  Arab  element,  found  in  the  earlier 
geographers,  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  given  place 
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almost  entirely  to  Persian  forms.  The  Arabs  very  usually 
added  the  article  al  to  place-names  which  in  their  language 
had  a  meaning,  e.g.,  Al-Anbar  *  the  Granary/  Al-Hadithah 
*the  New  Town,'  and  Al-Mawsil  'the  Junction'  (Mosul); 
but  in  addition  it  will  be  found  that  they  frequently  wrote 
their  article  before  purely  Persian  place-names,  e.g.  As- 
Sirjan  and  Al-Istahbanan,  where  there  was  no  very  obvious 
reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  Rhages 
should  always  have  been  written  with  the  article  Ar-Raf/^ 
while  Jai/y  the  old  name  for  Isfahan,  should  have  as 
invariably  been  written  without  it.  In  Mustawfi's  lists, 
ho\^ever,  the  Arabic  article  has  everywhere  disappeared, 
and  we  have  Ray,  Mawsil,  etc. ;  while  names  such  as  Ar- 
Ran  and  Ar-Ras  [npelt  A/- Ran,  AZ-Ras  in  the  Arabic 
writing),  which  in  the  older  geographers  had  thus  the 
false  appearance  of  Arab  names,  in  the  pages  of  Mustawfi 
appear  in  plain  Persian  as  Arran  and  Aras. 

Glancing    over    the    map    it    will    thus    be    found    that 

nearly  everywhere  the  older  nomenclature  has  disappeared : 

Naysabur   is   become   Nishapur    (in    modern    Persian    the 

diphthongs  ay    and   mc  are   as   a    rule   replaced    by  long 

I  and  u)^  Kirmlsln  is  replaced  by  Kirmanshahan,  Nashava  by 

Nakhchivan  ;  and  Arabic  names  are  given  in  their  Persian 

equivalent,  Kasr-ar-Rih  *  Wind  Palace*  becoming  Dih  Bad, 

Kariyat-al-Asad    *Lion    Village'    and    Kasr-al-Jawz    *Nut 

Palace'    reappearing    as    Dih    Shir    and    Dih    Jawz,    the 

meanings   standing   unchanged.      More    especially   in    the 

province  of  Fars  it  will  be  found  that  Kal'ah,  signifying 

a  castle  in  Arabic,  is  still  very  generally  retained  ;  at  times, 

however,   it   is   replaced   by   the   Persian    equivalent   Diz, 

e.g.  Kal*ah  Isfandiyar,  otherwise  called  Diz-i-Safid  *  White 

Castle,'   and    in     one   case    the   Arabic    Kal'ah   or    Kal'at 

Eirs  under  the  purely  Persian  form  of  Eilat,  which 

lace-name  became  common  in  later  times  throughout 

rn   Asia.      In   short,  Persia   proper   in    the   time   of 

vfi  had  already  got  quit  of  Arabic  place-names ;  one 

few  mentioned  by  him  (and  the  name  is  still  retained) 

Bayda  (Arabic  al-Bayduy  *  the  White  Town ')  in  the 
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Msrvdasht  plain  to  the  north  of  Shiraz.  Of  purely  Arabic 
names  Wasitah,  '  the  Middle  place/  a  poet- stage  between 
Eashan  and  Isfahan,  is  another  example,  but  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.  is  not  sure,  and  in  another  instance  Haddadah, 
*  the  Frontier  or  Barrier,'  a  stage  on  the  great  eastern  road 
between  Damghan  and  Bustam,  the  Arab  name  is  given 
with  its  Persian  alias  of  Mihman-dust,  and  this  last  is  the 
one  still  in  use.  One  other  instance  of  an  Arabic  name  in 
Persia,  as  given  by  Mustawfi,  occurs  in  Ras-al-Kalb,  'the 
Dog's  Head,'  a  stage  between  Ray  and  Samnan.  No  trace 
of  this  name  exists  at  the  present  time,  and  apparently  its* 
place  is  occupied  by  Lasjird,  the  name  of  the  curious 
fortress  -  town  (wanting  in  the  lists  of  the  medieeval 
geographers)  which  crowns  a  bluff  overlooking  the  desert 
plain  (see  illustration  in  H.  W.  Bellew,  From  the  Indm  to 
the  TigrxH,  p.  404). 


Chaptei'  1.     'Irak  'Arab, 

Contents:  Kufah,  L.  133«;  Mashhad  *AIi,  ld4y;  Mashhad  Husayn, 
134«;  Baghdad,  I35a;  Anbar,  ld6tr ;  Babil,  ld6s;  Baras- 
ar-Ruz,  137/;  Basrah,  137/;  'Abbadan,  137fr;  Bandanljln 
and  labf,  137x;  Bayat,  138a;  Takrlt,  138rf;  Tall  'AVarkQf, 
138/;  Hadlthah,  138y;  Harba.  138A;  Hillah,  138;*;  Hulwan, 
138^;  Firah,  138«;  KhaUf,  138t;;  Ehani^ln,  138u^;  Dujayl, 
13&r;  Dakuk,  \Z9a\  Dayr  'Akul,  139^;  Bumiyah,  139<^; 
Radhan  and  Bayn  Nahrayn,  139(^  ;  Zangiabad,  139^  ; 
Samarrah,  139/;  ^adrayn,  139r;  Tarlk,  or  tbe  Road  of, 
Khura^n  and  Ba'^uba,  139«;  Shahraban^  139tr;  *Anah, 
139^;  'Askarab,  1392;  Easr  Shlrln,  139s;  Kadisiyah,  140^; 
Kuian,  140^;  Muhawwal,  140/;  Madain,  140/;  Nahr  *Isa, 
141^;  Nuhr  Malik,  141^;  Nahrawan,  141w;  Nu'manlyah, 
141o;  Nil,  141fi;  Hit  and  Jubbab,  141;?;  Wasit,  141^. 

The  dividing-line  between  the  two  provinces  of  *Irak  and 
Jazirah  (Lower  and  Upper  Mesopotamia)  has  varied  at 
different  epochs.  In  Abbasid  times  it  is  generally  given 
as  running  up  from  Anbar  on  the  Euphrates  to  Takrit 

J.K.A.S.   1902.  » 
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the  Tigris,^  both  towns  being  as  a  rule  included  in  the  lower 
province.  In  the  time  of  Hamd-Allah,  however,  'Irak 
included  as  well  many  towns  lying  on  the  Euphrates  to  the 
north  of  Anbar,  up  to  or  beyond  *Anah,  and  the  frontier 
line  at  that  period  went  from  a  short  distance  below 
Karklsiya,  where  the  river  KhabGr  joins  the  Euphrates, 
across  Mesopotamia  to  a  point  on  the  Tigris  immediately 
below  the  junction  of  the  Lesser  Zab.  Hamd- Allah  in 
Appendix  IV  describes  both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
at  some  length  (L.  211m  and  213a;),  but  adds  nothing  to 
what  has  been  already  given  in  the  notes  to  my  translation 
of  Ibn  Serapion.  The  Tigris  in  his  time  still  flowed  down 
by  the  Shatt-al-Hay  past  Wasit  into  the  Great  Swamps, 
which  in  their  western  portion  swallowed  up  the  waters  also 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Kufah  ;  in  short,  the  state  of  the 
country  described  by  Ibn  Serapion  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  a.d.  still  existed  in  1340,  and  for  that  matter 
continued  unaltered  until  after  the  time  of  Hafiz  Abru  in 
1420,  the  change  to  the  present  state  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  having  taken  place  in  the  century  before  1652  a.d., 
when  Tavernier  visited  the  country.^ 

Among  the  cities  of  'Irak,  Hamd-Allah  being  an  ardent 
gives  precedence  to  Kufah  (I.S.  53),  near  the  burial- 
of  the  Imams,  which  he  calls  the  Dar-al-Mulk,  'the 
)  of  Power,'  though  Baghdad  is,  he  admits,  *  the 
)T  of  Cities '  and  the  metropolis.  His  description  of 
ilebrated  shrines  near  Kufah  is  given  in  the  following 


Map  of  Mesopotamia  as  described  by  Ibn  Serapion.     In  order  to  save 
repetition  the  letters  I.S.  will  mark  a  reference  to  the  volume  of  this 
for  1895  where,  in  the  notes  to  my  paper  on  Ibn  Serapion,  details  of 
:  the  towns  here  mentioned  will  be  found. 

Baghdad  during  the  Caliphate ^  p.  8,  note  1.  Since  writing  this  I  have 
a  Purchas*  Pilgrims  (folio,  16!2d,  vol.  v,  p.  1411)  that  in  1581  John 
ie  apparently  Iravelled  down  from  Baghdaa  to  Basrah  by  the  present, 
course  of  the  Tigris.  The  change,  therefore,  from  the  Wasit  channel 
at  present  followed  mu»t  have  already  taken  place,  in  all  probability, 
;he  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  Nothing  certain  is  to  be  learnt 
le  Narratives  of  Csesar  Frederic  in  1563  {Purchase  v,  p.  1702),  John 
in  1583  (Hakluyt  Travels^  4to  edit.,  ii,  p.  404),  or  the  anonymous 
lese  traveller,  cired  1555,  whose  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Major  M. 
[see  Athenaum  for  25tb  March,  1901,  p.  373). 
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paragraph,  which  is  a  slightly  condensed  translation  of  the 
Persian  text: — 

"  Two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  EQfah  is  Mashhad  'Alt, 
where  the  Caliph  is  buried ;  for,  on  receiving  his  death 
wound  in  the  Eufah  Mosque,  'All  had  ordered  that  his  body 
should  be  put  on  a  camel,  which  was  then  to  be  turned  loose, 
and  wherever  the  camel  knelt  there  his  body  was  to  be 
buried.  All  this  was  therefore  dpne,  but  during  the  time 
of  the  Omayyads  no  tomb  was  erected  at  Mashhad  'All,  for 
the  place  was  kept  hidden  for  security.  In  the  year  175 
(791  A.D.)  the  holy  site  was  discovered  by  the  Abbasid 
Caliph  Hiirun-ar-HashId,  for  when  hunting  one  day  near 
KOfah  he  had  chased  his  quarry  into  a  thicket,  but  on 
attempting  to  follow  it  he  found  that  no  force  could  prevail 
on  his  horse  to  enter  the  place.  Then  awe  fell  on  Harun, 
and  on  enquiring  of  the  peasants  they  told  him  this  was 
indeed  the  burial-place  of  'Ali,  as  such  being  an  inviolate 
sanctuary.  Orders  were  given  to  dig,  and  the  body  of  *Ali 
was  found,  to  guard  which  a  shrine  (or  Mashhad)  was  then 
built,  which  became  a  place  of  visitation.  At  a  later  date  in 
the  year  366  (977  a.d.)  'Adud-ad-Dawlah  the  Buyid  erected 
the  Mausoleum  which  still  exists,  and  the  place  became 
a  little  town  2,500  paces  in  circuit.  Ghazan  Ehan  the 
Il-Ehan  in  recent  times  erected  here  the  house  for  Sayyids 
called  the  Dar  -  as  -  Siyadah,  also  a  Khankah  or  Darvish 
monastery.  To  the  north-west  of  Kufah,  eight  farsakhs 
away  in  the  desert,  is  Earbala,  the  place  of  martyrdom  of' 
Husayn.  The  building  now  seen  here  waci  erected  by 
'Adud-ad-Dawlah  aforesaid,  and  a  small  town  has  grown 
up  round  this  shrine  also,  being  some  2,400  paces  in  circuit. 
Outside  Mashhad  Husayn  are  seen  the  tombs  of  those  who 
fell  fighting  at  his  side  in  the  battle  that  resulted  in  his 
martyrdom." 

The  early  history  of  these  two  celebrated  shrines  is 
obscure;  the  foregoing  is  the  usual  Shi'ah  account,  but 
though  it  is  true  that  Harun-ar-Bashid  at  jpne  period  pf 
hi3  reign  favoured  the  Alids,  the  Arab  chronicles  do  nqt 
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relate  that  he  'invented'  the  Tomb  of  *AlI.  The  earliest 
notice  in  detail  of  Mashhad  'All  appears  to  be  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.h.  (tenth  a.d.),  written  by 
Ibn  Hawkal.  He  says  (p.  163)  that  the  Hamdanid  prince 
Abu-1-Hayja,  who  was  governor  of  Mosul  in  292  (a.d.  904) 
and  died  in  317  (a.d.  929),  had  built  a  dome  on  four  columns 
over  the  tomb  at  Mashhad  'All,  which  shrine  he  ornamented 
with  rich  carpets  and  hangings ;  further,  he  surrounded  the 
town  there  with  a  wall.  Elsewhere  Ibn  Hawkal,  however, 
adds  that  in  his  day  the  burial-place  of  'All  was  also  shown 
in  the  comer  of  the  great  Mosque  at  Kufah,  and  this  attribu- 
tion was  credited  by  many  persons.  In  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Ibn-al-Athlr  (ix,  13,  42,  169,  394 ;  x,  103)  it 
is  recorded  that  the  Buyid  prince  'A(j[ud-ad-Dawlah  was 
buried  at  Mashhad  'All,  also  his  sons  Sharaf  and  Baha-ad- 
Dawlah;  and  diverse  other  notable  persons  are  under  various 
dates  stated  to  have  been  buried  here. 

In  the  year  443  (1051  a.d.)  the  shrine  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  Baghdad  populace,  who,  being  orthodox,  had 
taken  to  persecuting  the  Shi'ahs  ;  it  must,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards^  for  Malik  Shah  and  his 
Yazir,  the  Nizam-al-Mulk,  made  their  visitation  to  the  tomb 
in  479  (1086  a.d.).  Yakut,  who  mentions  Mashhad  'All  in 
his  articles  on  Eufah  and  Najaf,  unfortunately  gives  us  no 
details  of  the  shrine. 

In  regard  to  Earbala  and  the  shrine  of  Husayn,  it  i» 
nowhere  stated  by  whom  it  was  first  built,  but  in  the  year 
236  (850  A.D.)  the  Caliph  Mutawakkil  earned  the  lasting 
hatred  of  all  good  Shi'ahs  by  ordering  the  buildings  here 
to  be  destroyed  by  flooding  the  place  with  water;  also  he 
forbade  the  visitation  of  the  sacred  spot  under  heavy 
penalties.  How  long  the  tomb  of  Husayn  remained  in  ruin 
is  not  stated,  but  'Adud- ad -Dawlah  the  Buyid  in  36& 
(979  a.d.)  built  a  magnificent  shrine  here,  and  this  is  noticed 
by  the  contemporary  geographers  Istakhrl  (p.  85)  and  Ibn 
Hawkal  (p.  166).  In  407  (1016  a.d.)  the  dome  at  Mashhad 
Husayn  was  burnt  down,  but  doubtless  was  restored  before 
the  place  was  visited  by  Malik  Shah  in  479  (1086  a.d.) 
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when  he  went  hunting  in  these  districts.  Yakut  un- 
fortunately gives  us  no  description  of  Mashhad  Tlusayn 
to  supplement  the  above,  which  is  derived  from  Ibn-al-Atbir 
{Chronicle,  vii,  36;  viii,  518;  ix,  209;  x,  103). 

The  description  of  Baghdad,  that  follows  the  description 
of  Eufah  in  the  Nuzhat,  has  already  been  summarized  in 
a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (J.B.A.S.  for  1899,  p.  885), 
and  most  of  the  other  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  notes 
to  my  translation  of  Ibn  Serapion  and  need  only  a  reference 
here.  A  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Anbar  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Peters  in  his  recent  work  on  Nippur  (i,  177) ;  he  visited  the 
site,  and  this  lies  at  some  distance  from  Sifayra  (see  also 
I.S.  52).  Babil  is  at  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  (I.S. 
:359).  According  to  Ibn  Ehurdadbih  (p.  6),  Baraz-ar-Ruz 
and  Bandanljm  were  the  chief  towns  of  two  neighbouring 
Sub-districts  {TaasUj)  of  the  great  District  (Astdn)  of  Shadh 
Kubadh,  which  was  the  third  Astan  of  the  twelve  Districts 
into  which  'Irak  was  divided  in  the  times  of  the  Abbasids. 
From  the  mention  of  neighbouring  places  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Baraz-ar-Ruz  is  identical  with  the  modem  Bilad  Ruz, 
lying  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Ba'kuba ;  and  Hamd- 
Allah  (L.  220/)  also  speaks  of  its  river,  which  rising  in  the 
Kurdistan  mountains  flowed  out  into  the  plain  and  became 
lost  before  reaching  the  Tigris  bank.  Bandanijin,  generally 
called  Bandanlgan  in  the  Lihf  District,  has  left  no  trace  on 
the  map.  It  was  an  important  town  when  Yakut  (i,  745 ; 
iv,  353)  wrote,  lying  near  the  foot-hills  (or  Lihf)  of  the 
Khuzistan  frontier,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sought  for  some 
fifty  miles  to  the  eastward,  bearing  south,  of  Bilad  Ruz. 

Basrah  and  'Abbadan  have  been  noticed  before  (I.S.  302, 
304).  The  little  town  of  Bayat  still  exists,  and  Hamd- Allah 
(L.  220^)  refers  to  its  river,  which  rising  in  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  became  lost  in  the  plain  below  the  town  after 
watering  many  districts.  Bayat,  a  name  which  does  not 
oocur  in  the  Arab  geographers,  is  identical  with,  or  rather 
lies  close  to,  the  ruins  of  Tib,  a  town  mentioned  by  Yakut 
(iii,  566)  as  of  some  importance  during  Abbasid  days,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Sir  H.  Layard 
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{Early  Adventures^  ii,  229).  Takrit  was  the  frontier' town 
6n  the  Tigris  between  Lower  and  Upper  Mesopotamia  (I.S. 
36).  The  great  mound  of  Tall  'Akarkuf  still  exists;  its 
village  was,  according  to  Yakut  (i,  867),  of  the  'Isa  Canal 
District,  and  probably  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
town  of  Muhawwal,  of  which  apparently  all  traces  have 
vanished.  Hadlthah,  *the  New  Town'  of  the  Euphrates, 
lying  some  thirty-five  miles  below  'Anah,  is  called  Hadithah- 
an-NSrah  by  Yakut  (ii,  223)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Hadithah  on  the  Tigris,  at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  ^b. 
Harba  still  exists  on  the  Dujayl  Canal  (I.S.  39),  and  Hillah 
is  on  the  Euphrates  (I.S.  259).  The  ruins  of  Hulwan  exist 
at  the  site  called  Sar-i-pul,  and  have  been  recently  visited 
by  M.  de  Morgan.  The  remains  of  Hirah  lie  near  Eufah 
(I.S.  53),  and  the  Ehalis  is  a  canal  of  East  Baghdad 
(I.S.  225).  Ehanikin,  Dakiik,  Zangiabad,  and  Easr  Shirin 
all  figure  on  the  map  and  need  no  comment.  The  first  and 
last  are  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  iii),  and  Hamd- Allah 
describes  (L.  22Q;)  the  Dakuk  river  as  flowing  from  the 
Kurdistan  mountains  by  the  Darband-i-Ehalifah,  past  Dakiik, 
and  out  into  the  plain,  where  its  waters  were  usually  lost  in 
the  sand,  though  in  the  spring  freshets  they  flow  down  to 
join  the  Tigris. 

The  Dujayl  Canal  is  of  West  Baghdad  (I.S.  70),  and 
Dayr-al-'Akul  is  on  the  Tigris,  so  too  Rumiyah,  opposite 
Madain  (I.S.  40,  41).  Radhan  and  Bayn-an-Nahrayn — 
'Between  two  Canals' — were  two  neighbouring  regions  of 
the  Nahrawan.  Both  names  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  map,  but,  according  to  Ibn  Ehurdadbih  (p.  6),  there 
were,  in  Abbasid  times,  two  Sub-districts  called  the  Tassiij 
of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Radhan  which  formed  part  of  the 
Shad  Hurmuz  Astan  or  District,  and  this  last  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madain. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Bayn-an-Nahrajm 
does  not  Apparently  occur  in  any  other  author.  The 
Khurasan  Road  is  the  name  for  the  district  to  the  eastward 
of  BaghdSd.  Samarrah  and  Ba%uba  exist,  and  are  noticed 
by  Ibn  Serapion  (I.S.  36,  268).      The  region  of  Sadrayn 
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was  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover 
its  position,  though  the  name  occurs  in  the  Jihdn  Numd 
(p.  466),  and  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  this  spelling.  As  given 
in  the  Itinerary  (Route  iii),  and  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Baghdad,  Shahraban  still  exists ;  and  'Anah  is  on  the 
Euphrates  (I.S.  52).  Neither  in  the  Jihdn  Numd  nor 
elsewhere,  apparently,  is  any  account  found  of  the  towns 
named  'Askarah  (or  'Askarlyah)  ^  and  Kuran,  which  are  not 
either  of  them  marked  on  our  maps.  Eadisiyah  may  be 
either  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Tigris  (I.S.  37),  or 
the  place  on  the  desert  border  near  Eufah,  where  the  great 
battle  was  fought  when  the  Arab  armies  first  invaded 
Mesopotamia. 

As  already  said,  Muhawwal  was  the  town  on  the  great 
canal  called  the  Nahr  'Isa  (I.S.  71)  to  the  west  of  Baghdad, 
and  the  ruins  of  Madain  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Tigris 
below  Baghdad  (1.8.  40).  The  canal  called  the  Nahr  Malik 
is  the  one  below  the  Nahr  'Isa  flowing  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris  (I.S.  74),  and  Nu'maniyah  (I.S.  43)  stands  on 
the  Tigris  a  little  above  where  the  Nil  Canal— on  which  is 
the  town  called  Nil— flows  in  (I.S.  261).  The  city  of 
Nahrawan  is  the  place  now  called  Sifwah  (I.S.  269)  on  the 
Nahrawan,  the  great  loop  canal  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  which,  starting  from  Dur  below  Takrit,  rejoined 
the  Tigris  again  below  Madharaya  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles  (I.S.  267).  In  its  entirety  this  canal  no  longer 
exists,  but  its  course  can  be  traced,  and  from  what  Hamd- 
AUah  reports  it  had  gone  out  of  use  even  in  his  day,  for 
he  gives  the  name  of  Nahrawan  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Diyala  river.  In  Appendix  IV  (L.  216/)  he  writes  that 
the  Nahrawan  river  had  two  head  streams,  both  of  which 
rose  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  One  of  them  was 
called  the  Shlrwan  river  from  the  district  of  that  name  on 
its  upper  course,  and  lower  down  reaching  the  Taymarrah 
District  it  took  this  latter  name.  Below  this  the  Nahrawan, 
or  Taymarrah,  was  joined  by  the  other  branch,  which  rose 

*  This  place  inaj  be  ^Askar-al-Mu'ta^im,  or  the  Camp  Quarter,  at  Samarri, 
where  the  Alid  shnnes  stood :  see  Yal^at,  iii,  675 ;  Mushtarik,  309 ;  Maraaid,  ii,  6. 
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REFERENCES    TO    MAP    OF    PERSIA. 


The  names  of  the  stages  on  the  post-roads  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  I  on  the  Itineraries. 

*Irak  *Ajam. — 1,  Firuzan;  2,  Farifan;  3,  Varamin;  4,  Tihran 
and  Shrine  of  Shah  'Abd-al-'Azim ;  5,  Farisjin ;  6,  Sumghan ; 
7,  Sags&bad;  8,  Abhar;  9,  Avah;  10,  Savah  ;  11,  Sunkurabad; 
12,  8aj&8  and  Suhravard;  13,  Saturik;  14,  Sarjahan;  15,  Sain 
Kal'ah;  16,  Eaghadh  Eunan  or  Ehunaj ;  17,  Muzda^an;  18, 
'Sam&n;  19,  Ardistan;  20,  Dalijan;  21,  Gulpaygan;  22,  Zav&rah; 
23,  Dih  Saruk;  24,  Natanz;  25,  Idhaj  or  Mai  Amir;  26,  'ArQj 
or  Susan ;  27,  Lurdagan  ;  28,  Saburkhwast ;  29,  Ehurramabad ; 
30,  Burujird;  31,  Saymarah ;  32,  Asadabad;  33,  Abah  of 
Eharra^an;  34,  DarguzTn;  35,  Rudarud,  Tuvi,  and  Sarkan; 
36,  Maybud ;  37,  Nayin. 

AnHAaBATJAK. — 1,  Awjan ;  2,  Taruj  or  Tasuj  ;  3,  Ehalkh&l^ 
4,  Shal  and  Eulur ;  5,  Ahar ;  6,  Ehoi ;  7,  Salmas ;  8,  Urmiyah ; 
9,  TJshnuyah;  10,  Sarav ;  11,  Miyani j ;  12,  Pasava;  13,  Dih 
Ehwarkan;  14,  Lay  Ian ;  15,  Marand;  16,  Zangiyan  and  Bridge 
of  Ehuda  Afarin;  17,  Earkar  and  Bridge  of  Diya-al-Mulk ; 
18,  Nakhchivan;  19,  TJrdubad. 

MvGHAN  and  Arran. — 1,  Barzand;  2,  PTlvar;  3,  Mahraudabad; 
4,  Barda'ah. 

Eubdistan. — 1,  Alishtar;  2,  Bahar;  3,  Sultanabad  Jamjamal; 
4,  Shahraziir ;  5,  Eirind  and  Eushan  ;  6,  Harsin  ;  7,  Vastam  or 
Bisutun. 

EhGzistan. — 1,  Junday  Shapur;  2,  Hawizah  ;  ;$,  Ramhurmuz  ; 
4,  Sus ;  5,  'Askar  Mukram  ;  6,  Masrukan  town. 

Fabs. — 1,  Tawwaz ;  2,  Ehabr;  3,  Ehunayfghan;  4,  ^imkan; 
A  EavSr;  6,  Earzln,  Eir,  and  Abzar;  7,  Eariyan;  8,  Laghir; 
9,  Euian;  10,  Mimand;  11,  Istakhr;  12,  Abarkuh;  13,  Iklid ; 
14,  Surmak;  15,  Bay  4a;  16,  Eharramah;  17,  May  in;  18,  Band-i- 
Amlr;    19,  Harat;    20,   Eutruh ;    21,   Eamin ;    22,   Eallar  and 
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Eurad;  23,  Yazdikhwa^t ;  24,  Dih  Girdu ;  25,  Abadah ;  26, 
Jahram ;  27,  Jayaym  of  Abu  Ahmad ;  28,  Shapur ;  29,  NawbaDJan ; 
30,  Tir  Murdan;  31,  Jirrah;  32,  Gunbad  Mallagban  ;  33,  Khisht; 
34,  Kumarij  ;  35,  Juyaym  and  Ebollar ;  36,  Rtsbahr ;  37, 
Bustanak ;  38,  Mahraban  ;  39,  Siniz  ;  40,  Jannaba. 

ShabIkkIkah. — 1,  Darkan  or  Zarkan ;  2,  I^tahbanan  ;  3,  Niris ; 
4,  Khayrab ;  5,  Tarum  ;  6,  Eurm  and  Rubanz. 

EuHiSTAK. — 1,  Bajistan ;  2,  Junabad ;  3,  Dasbt-i-Biya^  and 
P^ria;  4,  Birjand;  5,  Ebosf;  6,  Isfad;  7,  Istind ;  8,  Sharakhs; 
9,  Tabas  EflakT;  10,  Tabas  Maslnan;  11,  Darah  Castle. 

Ehtjbasan. — 1,  Isfarayin ;  2,  Baybak  or  Sabzivar;  3,  Biyar; 
4,  Ehud&sbab  of  Juvayn  ;  5,  Masbhad-i-Imam  Bi^a ;  6,  Fushan} ; 
7,  Eusuy ;  8,  Ebargird ;  9,  Malan  of  Bakbarz ;  10,  Gunabad  of 
Badghiz ;  1 1 ,  Jam,  and  Buzjan  or  Puchkan ;  1 2,  Ehwaf ;  1 3,  Salam  ; 
14,  Sanjan ;  15,  Zuzan  ;  16,  Abivard  ;  17,  Ehavaran. 

EfMis. — 1,  Ebuvar  or  Mahallab  Bagh ;  2,  Samnan ;  3,  Abuyan; 
4,  Girdkuh  ;  5,  Firuzkub. 

GiLAN. — 1,  Tulim;  2,  Shaft;  3,  Fumin;  4,  Eawtam;  5,  Lahijan. 


{To  be  eontiftHed,) 
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Art.  Y.—The  RisdlaMl-Ohufrdn  :  by  Abu'l-^Ala  al-Ma*arri. 
Part  II,  including  Table  of  Contents  with  Text  and 
Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandaka  and  of  other 
passages.     By  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

[It  was  my  desire  that  the  translation  of  the  passages  here  selected 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  Arabic  text,  and  in  writing  the  notes 
I  assumed  that  the  reader  would  have  the  Arabic  before  him.  It  has 
been  found  necessary,  however,  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts, 
two  of  which  will  contain  the  translation  and  notes,  while  the  original 
text  will  be  printed  separately  in  the  third.] 

In  the  last  sentence  of  my  paper  on  Part  I  of  the  Ghvfrdn 
(J.R.A.8.,  October,  1900)  I  described  the  Second  Part  as 
''more  difficult,  but  also  more  characteristic  and  interesting.'' 
Further  study  has  led  me  somewhat  to  modify  this  view. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  read,  because  the  scribe,  hastening  to 
the  goal,  drove  bis  pen  furiously.  On  the  first  reading 
a  good  deal  of  it  seemed  to  me  almost  hopeless,  but  a  closer 
acquaintance  has  removed  not  a  few  of  these  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  I  am  convinced  that  only  patience  and 
determination  are  needed  to  remove  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
are  left.  If  indeed  Abul-'Ala  had  always  written  as  he 
writes  in  the  section  to  which  this  article  is  mainly  devoted, 
his  readers  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint :  it  comprises 
many  anecdotes  and  comparatively  little  rhetoric  ;  hence 
it  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  difficult  than  any  other  section  of 
the  JRisdla.  Unfortunately,  these  twenty  or  thirty  pages 
are  but  an  oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert.  Elsew^bere 
Abul-'Ala  seldom  escapes  from  his  artificial  prose  with 
its  forced  metaphors  and  tyrannous  rhymes.  The  passages 
of  which  I  have  attempted  a  translation,  on  pp.  127-129 
and  161-163,  may  serve  to  illustrate   his  typical  manner. 
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But  on  the  whole,  when  account  is  made  of  the  large 
number  of  scattered  anecdotes,  the  Second  Part  is  scarcely 
equal  in  difficulty  to  the  First.  That  it  is  more  characteristic 
will  be  admitted,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  more  personal.  The 
author  says  that  he  now  begins  to  answer  his  correspondent's 
letter,  and  though  each  point  taken  up  is  merely  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  elaborate  rhetoric  or  discursive  erudition, 
we  do  get  occasional  glimpses  of  the  man  behind  the  artist. 
The  relative  interest  and  value  of  the  two  parts  must  be 
a  question  of  taste.  Considered  purely  as  literature,  Part  I 
cannot  fail  to  be  preferred  by  good  judges.  It  is  a  delightful 
creation  of  the  fancy,  a  trifle  pedantic,  but  witty,  audacious, 
and  original.  According  to  tradition,  the  Ghu/rdn  is  tainted 
with  heresy.  For  this  criticism  not  the  author's  treatment 
tof  zandaka,  which  is  by  no  means  sympathetic,  but  his 
violation  of  orthodox  susceptibilities  must  be  held  responsible. 
He  has  made  Paradise  the  scene  of  a  frivolous  camerie. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  feature  of  his  work  has  any 
parallel  in  Muhamraadan  literature.  It  recalls  faintly  the 
8ixth  Book  of  the  Aeneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  the 
Vision  of  Arda  Ylraf,  but  all  these  are  distinguished  by 
«a  calm  sincerity  and  lofty  seriousness  which  at  once  degrade 
the  Ohufrdn  to  the  level  of  an  impudent  parody.  To  find 
a  really  significant  parallel  let  us  turn  to  Luoian,  an  author 
with  whom  Abu'l-'Ala  has  much  in  common.  Lucian,  in 
the  Verae  Historiae,^  describes  his  visit  to  the  Happy  Isles, 
where,  after  seeing  many  ancient  worthies,  he  has  a  talk 
with  Homer,  who  enlightens  him  touching  some  details  of 
the  Homeric  problem,  and  affirms  the  genuineness  of  the 
verses  rejected  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  Aristarchus 
and  Zenodotus.  This  is  quite  in  Abu'l-'Ala's  spirit;  so  is 
the  description  of  the  islands  and  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by 
the  Blest  A  passing  allusion  to  the  IVogs  of  Aristophanes 
will  suffice :  here  the  diflerences  are  very  great,  and  Abu'l- 
'Ala,  with   all   his   cleverness  and  learning,  shows  poorly 


*  Book  ii,  §  11  w^q.  (ed.  Dindorf).    On  leaving  the  Happy  Isles  Lucian,  like  the 
Shaikh  in  the  Ohn/rdn,  Wsited  the  infernal  regions.     Cf .  alBO  his  Neeyomanteia. 
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beside  the  splendid  genius  of  the  Greek.  Both  writers, 
however,  agree  in  the  burlesque  handling  of  the  Afterworld ;. 
an<ythe  literary  duel  between  ^schylus  and  Euripides  may- 
be compared  with  that  between  A'sha  Kais  and  Nabi^ia 
al-Ja'di  in  the  Ohufrdn, 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  Part  II,  though  destructive 
to  its  artistic  merit,  renders  it  perhaps  more  generally 
interesting.  About  a  third  consists  of  anecdotes,  verses, 
and  reflections  concerning  zandaka.  These  present  a  lively 
picture  of  ignorance  and  knavery  possessing  or  assuming 
a  religious  virtue.  Abu'l-'Ala  does  not  try  to  go  beneath 
the  surface;  his  observations  on  the  origin  of  zandaka  are 
trivial ;  he  offers  no  theory  such  as  that  put  forward  by 
Chwolson,^  for  which  a  strong  case  might  be  made,  that 
many  of  these  sects  were  the  offspring  of  a  widespread 
oonapiracy,  directed  by  Persians,  to  honeycomb  Muham- 
madanism  with  Persian  ideas  and  finally  to  re-establish  the 
old  faith  upon  the  ruins  of  its  oppressor.  But  after  all,  how 
should  a  mere  man  of  letters,  even  though  he  was  a  poet  and 
thinker  as  well,  attain  to  the  philosophical  conception  of 
history  which  so  rarely  is  found  in  the  professed  historians 
of  Islam  ?  He  has  given  us  notes  on  the  margin  of  history  ; 
and  a  note  is  often  more  piquant  than  the  text  His  attitude 
towards  the  zindikx,  if  not  absolutely  irreproachable  in  the 
eyes  of  an  orthodox  Moslem,  affords  no  ground  for  the 
imputation  that  he  sympathized  with  them.  He  prays  God 
to  reward  the  Shaikh,  who  had  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  their  doctrines,  and  to  bles8  Muhammad  for  havings 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  sword  against  heresy.  He 
contrasts  unfavourably  the  wilder  spirits  among  them  with 
the  pagan  Arabs,  "  who  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the, 
philosophers  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  books."  ^  He 
castigates  Ibnu'l-Rawandl  for  his  presumption  in  attempting 
to  supersede  the  Kor'au  by  a  work  of  his  own  composition, 
la  hct,  he  has  nothing  to  say  on  their  behalf,  though  he 
sometimes  utters  the  hope  that  they  are  not  so  black  as  they 

>  Die  SsmM^  tmd  d^r  SBahUmm,  \,  28K. 
^  I.e.  they  acknowledgnl  no  proph«»t. 
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paint  themselves  and  that  they  profess  what  they  do  not 
actually  believe.  A  bigot  might  accuse  him  of  undue 
tolerance  when,  e.g.,  he  will  not  affirm  that  Bashshar  b.  Burd 
has  gone  to  Hell,  but  leaves  him  in  the  hands  of  God,  of 
whose  mercy  only  infidels  need  despair.  And  the  inquisitor 
may  chance  upon  an  unguarded  expression  like  ''  God  does 
not  care  whether  His  servants  keep  the  fast  through  fear 
or  whether  they  break  it."  But  on  the  whole  he  cannot 
fairly  be  charged  even  with  lukewarmness,  and  certainly 
not  with  impiety.  The  ill  repute  of  the  Ghufrdn  appears 
to  rest  on  two  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Abu  'l-*Ala  depicted  the  Paradise  of  the  faithful  as  a  glorified 
salon  haunted  by  immortal  but  immoral  Bohemians.  In 
the  second  place,  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  Sale  translated  the  Eor'an  :  he  was  therefore 
*  a  Turk.*  Abul  -  *Ala  published  stories  about  the  zindiks 
and  blasphemous  quotations  from  their  poetry :  who  could 
doubt  that  he  was  a  rascally  fellow  P  Abu'l  -  'Ala  indeed 
hints  that  his  accusers  were  right.  "  It  is  said  that  I  am 
religious,  but  if  the  veil  were  lifted  my  critics  would  not 
be  content  with  abusing  me :  they  would  wish  to  make 
me  drink  poison."  He  humbly  turns  the  smitten  cheek 
to  his  assailants ;  he  reserves  his  wrath  for  those  who  damn 
him  with  injudicious  praise.  How  far  this  was  sincere  and 
how  far  it  was  politic  self-depreciation,  I  cannot  now  under- 
take to  determine.^ 

The  identity  of  his  correspondent  still  remains  un- 
discovered. I  think,  however,  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  the  conjecture  that  he  is  Abd  Mansiir  al-Dailam!,  better 
known  as  AbU'l- Hasan  'All  Ibn  Mansur,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  Saifu'l-Daula  Ibn  Hamdan 
and  was  a  good  but  licentious  poet.^     The  Shaikh  of  the 


*  I  confess  to  baying  grave  doubts  of  tbe  aatbor^s  bonesty.  Hypocrisy,  he 
repeatedly  observes,  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  one  fears  that  he  himself 
practised  it  as  a  fine  art.  Of.  what  he  says  about  Ibnu'l-Rawandi's  Ddmi^kt 
ahd  note  ad  toe. 

^  Ibn  Khallikan,  Tran$laiion,  ii,  191,  where  he  is  casually  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Ibn  Jinni.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  further  references.  The  very  brief 
notice  in  Bajcharzi  gives  no  information. 
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R%9dla  is  often  spoken  of  as  'All  b.  Mansur,  and  the  kunya^ 
Abu'l-Hasan,  is  also  mentioned.  As  Saifu'l-Daula  died 
in  355  A.M.,  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  'All  b.  Mansur 
was  60  years  old  in  424  a.h.  The  only  objection  that 
occurs  to  me  is  the  silence  of  Abu'l-'Ala  regarding  his 
poetry. 

The  translation  aims  at  being  exact  rather  than  elegant, 
but  I  have  not  scrupled  occasionally  to  vary  the  construction 
in  order  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  Errors  will,  of  course, 
be  found,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  paper  dealing  with  a  difficult 
text,  which  I  have  had  to  decipher  and  interpret  without 
help  and  in  a  definite  time.  The  labour  spent  on  this  article 
was  small,  however,  compared  with  the  preliminary  stage 
of  correcting  and,  as  far  as  I  could,  elucidating  the  whole 
Arabic  text  of  Part  II.  Therefore  I  would  claim  indulgence 
for  errors  that  are  due,  not  to  carelessness  or  ignorance,  but 
to  the  necessity  of  making  an  end.  The  notes,  though  very 
brief  and  inadequate,  are  the  fruit  of  much  tedious  hunting. 
Abu'l-'Ala  rarely  gives  the  full  name.  He  writes  "al- 
^iitrabbuli,"  **al-*Alavi  al-Basri,"  etc.,  and  since  his 
biographical  particulars  are  usually  of  the  scantiest,  it  is 
no  simple  matter  to  decide  what  person  is  meant,  or  even, 
perhaps,  to  find  anyone  who  might  be  meant.  The  list  of 
variants  is  approximately  complete,  but  I  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  mention  every  instance  in  which  the  diacritical 
points  are  misplaced,  omitted,  or  wrongly  inserted.  Words 
enclosed  within  square  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  MS. 

Before  coming  to  the  Table  of  Contents  I  must  refer  tq 
another  —  possibly  the  only  other — MS.  of  this  work. 
Writing  in  the  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung  (Feb.  25,  1899), 
Dr.  Ooldziher  announced  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Ohnfrdn 
is  in  the  *  Privatbesitz '  of  an  Egjrptian  scholar,  *Abdu*l- 
Itahlm  Ahmad,  '^  von  welcher  er  vor  nun  2  Jahren  eine 
Ausgabe  in  Aussicht  gestellt  hat.''  ^  Apparently  this  prospect 
has  not  yet  ripened  into  a  reality,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  look 

For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Profe^so^  Margoliouth. 
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forward  to  being  enabled,  by  the  publication  of  'Abdu'l* 
Bahlm's  MS.,  to  improve  and  in  sundry  places  to  restore 
the  text  of  mine,  which  I  hope  eventually  to  edit  with 
translation,  commentary,  and  indices.  Hence  I  refrain  from 
recording  here  some  valuable  corrections  sent  to  me  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,^  who  had  a  short  loan  of  the  MS.  These 
and  any  others  that  I  may  receive  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged at  the  proper  time. 


CONTEK'I'S   OF    THE    RiSALA TU'i.-GhUFRAN.       PaRT    II. 

(Text  and  translation  of  the  passages  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be 

found  below.) 

PAOB 

*  **  All   is   vanity."      A    story   of  Khusrau    and    Shiiln 

illustrates  the  falseness  of  outward  appearances     . .  123 

Examples  of  deceit  in  animals       . .          . .          . .          •  •  124 

Discussion  of  the  phrase  t^^\  *\^i  -          . .          . .          . .  126 

Sounds  of  grief  uttered  by  the  she-camel  and  the  dove  . .  126 

•Abu'l-* Ala's  apology  and  complaint          . .          . .          . .  127-9 

Aleppo  rejoices  at  the  arrival  of  the  Shaikh         . .          . .  129 

A  philosopher  condemns  suicide  ^  . .          ..                     ..  130 

Concerning  some  inhabitants  of  Aleppo:    Abu'l-JKatran 

al-AsadI,  A^mad  b.  Yahya,  Abil*l-Hasan  al-A^ram  131 

The  Shaikh's  experiences  in  Egypt  and  'Irak      , .          . .  182 

e  may  be  moiitioned.      Sir  Charles  Lyall  proposes  to  connect   ^JlJl 

[l.A.S.  for  1900,  pp.  686-7)  with  Syriac  JSit^y^ef/^atus,  mapensuSr 
ed.'     This  gives  exactly  the  meaning  required. 

cites  a  verse  of  rajaz  that  occurs  under  ^jj  in  Ibn  Wallad's  KitdbuU- 
'  wa'l'Mamdwi^  ed.  Bronnle,  p.  95,  last  line,  and  a  verse  by  N&bi|j|^ 
>ourg,  i,  42). 
e  author  says  in  intnKiudng  the  ht-ory  ; 

^\  j^  ^j^'  ^iSl\  \^j>_  jj\  [MS.  t_^li]  tl>bL4  Ai 
;b  ^  ^i  Jj  'j\l4\  Jj^  ^)J  w^^.l  Uiflj  *  ^\ 

mtlv  I  shall  join  the  dead,  without  regret  or  repentance.  Yet  I  fear  to 
>h  the  Omnipotent  before  I  have  duly  seen  to  the  grafting  of  my  palm- 
Dwn  in  order  that  I  may  reap)." 
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Abu'l-*Ala  oooimends  AbQ'l-Aswad  and  Abu'l-Khattab  to 

the  Shaikh        '       ..         133 

He  consoles  the  Shaikh  for  the  friends  whom  he  has  lost 

bj  changing  his  residence  . .         . .         1-13 

The  Arabs  call  the  grave  a  'house'  (c:^ly).     Verses  by 

a  r^^  in  proof  of  this '  . .  . .         134 

Abu'l-*Ala  protests  against  the  exaggerated   terms    in 

which  an  anonymoas  person  has  spoken  of  him'  134 

Concerning  Abii'l-Faraj  al-Zahraji  . .         • .         . .         134 

On  the  generic  ase  of  proper  names  ^        . .  . .         135 

Abu'l-'Alft  expresses  sympathy  with  the  Shaikh.  The 
hard  lot  of  scholars.  Anecdotes  of  Maslama  b.  'Abdu'l> 
Malik,   Abu  'Ubaidu  and  al-Asmal,  STbawaihi  and 

Kiaa*!,  Habib  b.  Aus    ..         ..         136-7 

Mntanabbrs  fondness  for  diminutiveR ' 188 

On  the  usage  of  ^^  189 

*Al-KutrabbulT   and    Ibn   AbFl-Azhar.     Account  of  the 

former  189 

^The  religion  of  Di*bil  b.  *Ali  and  Abu  Nuwas     . .         • .         140 

•The  origin  of  heresy  141 

•The  chiefs  of  the  Koraish  were  charged  with  tumdaka     . .  141 

*  They  begiu  : 

iLLij  ^SJ  ^y;4J  ^34^^ 

"  •     ^  ^    ** 

*  ^^'  *»!/  rfTn...;.!!  ^^jj<  uXJu  ajT  iiji^  ',p\  j\, 

**  God  IB  my  witnesi  that  I  detest  the  rain  oreteiiaioiie  made  od  my  behalf  m  the 
Mswisii  detested  those  who  would  hare  it  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  glory.  But 
he  left  no  loophole  for  misehief,  as  is  shown  by  his  words^"  etc.  (^or'in,  t,  1 16). 

'  Rg.  in  iMorerbH.     Th<*  author  qnotes  amon^  other  examples  : 


This  may  be  addressed  to  aoyuu«,  whatever  his  name.     Instances  follow  in  which 
the  feniBine  does  dnty  for  the  masculine,  and  vim  mtm. 

*  Abft*l«'Ali  says :   **  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  this  aooount ;   from  beioi^ 
s  habit  it  has  becone  second  nature  '*  (...^^  .^ . .L»  i  jVc  ^  UjI). 

J.K.A.S.    1902.  6 
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Al-Kutrabbuli  and  Ibn  Abi'l-Azhar 
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♦Rabi'a  b.  TJmayya  b.  Ehalaf  al-Jumahi 
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♦Verses  by  a  Jew  of  Ehaibar 
"^Zindlk/t  in  Yemen.     The  Carmathians  at  al-Ahsa 
♦story  of  a  Carmathiun  chief 
♦Walld  b.  Yazid.     Verses  by  him   . . 
♦Abu  'Isa  b.  al-Rashid 
♦Anecdote  of  Diku'1-Jinn    . . 
♦Al-Jannabi  . . 

♦The  *AJid  of  Basra.     Verses  by  him 
♦Story  of  some  verses  forged  in  the  name  of  'A^udu' 
Duula 

Anecdotes  concerning  tashtf 

/^_  j.i-_  impossibility  of  predicting  future  events 
b.  Mansur  al-Hallaj 
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3lmaim,  i.  146. 

ifi'R  Mukni*  or  Iknd\  which  he  left  unfinished,  was  completed  bv 

•  'Ala  says  that  Ibna*l-Sarraj  completed  the  first  half  of  hin  Muj'iz 
a  rou^b  draft  of  the  second  half,  which  then  received  its  final  shape 
'All  aUFarisT. 
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♦The  doctrine  of  incarnation  . .  . .  , , 

♦Anecdotes  and  verses  on  this  subject 

♦IbnAbi'Aun  

♦AbQ*l-'Ala's  discourse  on  the  nature  of  religious  belief 

and  the  wickedness  of  some  who  pretend  to  it 
♦'Abdu'llah  b.  Mairaun  al-Kaddal^.     Yernes  by  him 
•Metempsychosis.     Two  anecdotes  in  illustration 

IbnuM-Rawandl.   A  rhetorical  description  of  his  KildhuH- 

Toj        

♦The2>fl»it^  

♦Eulogy  of  the  Kor'an 

♦V<  rues  by  Ibnu'l-Rawandl 

♦Abu  Jauf     . , 

♦A  Shrite  legend  of  *AlT  b.  Abi  TaUb 

Remarks  on  old  age 

Story  of  Abu  'Amr  b.  al-*Ala 

Abu'l-'Ala  says  how  pleased    he  is  to 
Shaikh  is  thinking  of  marriage 

Concerning  a  book  callc>d  al-Ka4ih ' 

Oonceruing  a  book  called  al-Farid^ 


hear  that  the 
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169-^1 
161 

161-3 

164 

164-5 

165 
166 
166 
167 
167-8 
168 
168 
169 

169 
170 
171 


1  By  IbnuU-Rawaad!  and  Abu  Zaid  al-Khasraji  (^aji  K^ifa,  t,  137). 
The  full  title  i,.^^ibjj\  >_  ^..^  o\\  t-^Li^  ii  giTen  in  the  Fihrist  {Vieftm 
Oriental  Journal,  iv,  224) : 

Ulx  <twi;J  jJl£>-  l3^  f^^  j^ 

AbaM-*Ala'8  description  is  purely  rhetorieal,  abounding  in  plays  upon  the 
different  meanings  of  ka4ib, 

^  I  do  not  find  this  work  of  Ibnu'l-Rawandi  mentioned  elsewhere,  bat  in  the 
Fikriift  (ibid.,  224)  we  read : 

,^  ^^^\  ^^  ^^^\  d  JJyil\  t-^\a^ 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  positiyely  that  Ju  J]1  is  •  false  reading :  the 
two  works  may  be  distinct.  Considering,  however,  the  very  untrustworthy 
character  of  the  Leiden  MS.,  from  which  this  fragment  is  published,  I  think  it 
likely  that  jj  ^\  is  a  corruption.  The  frequent  word-plays  leave  no  doubt  that 
jj  J]^  is  the  genuine  reading  in  the  1t\$iUi.  The  title  in  either  ease  may  mean 
*' Book  of  the  Sword." 
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Genealogy  of  the  ^ayyu^Ufarid  ^ 171 

Oonoerning  a  book  called  aUMarjan  ^       172 

Ibnu'l-Rumi»          172 

His  fondness  for  angiiry     . .          . .          . .         . .  178 

Anecdote  illustrating  the  luck  attached  to  names            . .  173-4 

^Examples  of  superstitious  beliefs  ..          •.         ..          ..  174-6 

Abu  Tammam         176-8 

Mazyar^ 178 

Afshin*        179 

Babak           179 

Abu  Muslim                                                           . .          . .  179 

Observations  on  the  folly  of  mankind                               . .  179-80 

The  'Alids 180 

TheKaisanls^         180 

Anecdote  of  Abu  Ja'fieur-al-Mansur  180 

Shabash' 181 

Anecdote  of  Abu  Hatim  Sahl  b.  Muhammad  [al-Sijistanl] 

and  al-Asmal                           . .         •  •         . .         . .  131 

Verses  on  the  flight  of  youth  and  on  marriage     . .          . .  181 

Anecdote  of  the  Prophet  and  Umm  Salama          . .         . .  182 

It  is  better  not  to  keep  boy-slaves            . .          . .          . .  183 

*  The  Banu'l-^arith  b.  'Adi.     They  were  so  called  because  they  would  not 
ally  themflelves  with  otEer  tribes,  but  preferred  '*  a  splendid  isolation. " 

*  Also  by  Ibnu'l-Rawandi : 

(F%hri9t,  ibid.). 
'  Brockelmanny  i,  79. 

*  See  Ibnu'l-Athfr,  vi,  361-369.     As  this  and   the  following  passages  are 
almost  entirely  rhetorical,  1  have  not  translated  them. 

|hin  see  Weil's  Gewhichte  der  Chalifefi  under  the  reign  of  al-Mu'tagim 
sqq.).  The  Ka^i  Abmad  Ibn  Abi  Da'M  (Houtsma,  Zum  Kitab  al- 
Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  ir,  222)  took  a  prominent  part  in  his  tnal. 

i  MS.  has  JCjLwiJly  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 

mad  Ibnu'l-Panafiyya,  this  must  be  an  error  of  the  scribe. 

iontemporary  of  the  author,  liTing  at  Basra.  Some  people  pretended 
was  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  the  revenues  from  the  property-tax 
uided  over  to  him.  Abii'l-'Ala  adds,  however,  that  *^he  couTeyed 
portion  of  them  to  the  Sultan.'' 
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ConcerniDg  the  author's  fellow-citizens  at  Ma'ana^ 
RepeotaDce.   Anecdotes  in  illustration :  Fu^ail  b.  'I724  * ; 

Abu  Hudhaifa  ^  and  Hammad  'Ajrad  ^  ;     'Umar  b. 

al-^attab;    the   Prophet  and  Zaid  b.  J§riya^  and 

Zaid  b.  'Amr  b.  Nu&dl';   the  Prophet  and  Tamim 

b.  Aus  al-Dari '  

Different  opinions  as  to  what  sorts  of  wine  may  be  drunk 
Verses  and  stories  concerning  wine 
An  imaginary  picture  of  the  Shaikh's  repentance 
Verses  on  the  excessive  use  of  wine  in  old  age    . . 
Stories  of  Ibrahim  b.  al-Mahdi  and  of  a  native  of  Ma'arra 
Men  cannot  be  turned  from  worldly  vanities 

Anecdote  of  Abu  Tal^a  •  and  a  Jew  

Anecdote  of  Abu  Hudhail  al-'AUaf  * 

Concerning   the    author's    first   acquaintance   with    the 

Shaikh 

Eulogy  of  the  Shaikh         

Praise  of  a  person  called  Abu'l-Qasan 
The  Shaikh's  five  pilgrimages 
Concerning  the  different  kinds  of  talbiifoa 
Grammatical  discussion  of  verses  quoted  by  al-Mufajja*  *^ 

in  his  (^Lcll\  ;|^  and  of  other  verses 
Verses  on  the  fawdf  and  on  the  dispersion  of  the  pilgrims 


184 


184-6 
186 

187-8 

189-90 

191 

192 

193 

193-4 
194 

195 
195 
196 
197 

197-8 

198-9 
199 


'  J)\2j^\  ji  [MS.  \2^\']  £^\  Ji  \ jLi  aj\  ^^  ^jL  U\^ 

]^j\  ^  ajjjji  ^xij  ^^^J2ju  J  jjo^  h  '  '^sJi\  ^  ^j:^^ 

Najir  corresponds  to  Safar.    The  month  of  the  horse  seems  to  be  Nati^,  which 
also  means  *  a  restive  bozse  *  and  corresponds  to  Ramajiin, 

^  The  famous  Siifi,  who  was  at  first  a  hifhiniyman. 

'  Wa|{il  b.  *AJ^,  after  whom  the  sect  of  Sie  Wasiliyya  was  called. 

«  Ibn  Khallikan  (WiUtenfeld).  205. 

^  Sprenj^r's  Muhammad,  iii,  33,  note. 

*  Ibid.,  i  82  sqq*. ;  ^^ftditt,  iii«  15-17 ;  Nawawi,  264. 
'  Nawawi,  178  ;  Wiistenfeld,  Eeguter^  441. 

*  The  name  is  written  'Talha'  on  its  first  occurrence;    afterwards  'Ab& 
Talba.* 

*  Ihn  ^lallikan  (Wiistenfeld),  617. 

^^  Fliigel,  QrwnmoHtehm  Sehulen  det-  Arabtr,  228. 
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Verses  by  X"^^  al-Ghanavl  ^  and  TJmayya  b.  Abfl-Salt 

al-Tha^:afI«       ..          ..  200 

The  author  wonders  whether  the  Shaikh  found  a  female 

oompanioQ  at  Mecca     . .         •  •         . .         . .  201 

The  derivation  of  J[;;^LL^\  and  the  measure  of  ^^Vrf^      . .  201 

Various  sorts  of  improvisation 202 

Ahu'Abdu'Uahb.Kbaiawaih' 20S 

Ahu'l-Tayyib,  the  lezicofz:rapher* . .         • .          . .  203-4 

Praise  of  the  Shaikh.     Hin  stay  in  Egypt            . .          . .  205 

Tirade  against  wine.  Verses  on  this  subject  .  •  .  •  205-7 
Verses  in  which  the  word  dlndr  or  its  plural  dandnJr 

ocours,  and  other  verses  of  the  same  description        . .  207-12 

Verses  in  which  the  words  ihamdnan  and  thamdnin  occur  213-5 

Anecdote  of  Hutai'a  and  Sa<id  b.  al^'As 214 

Panegyric  on  gold '  . .  . .  . .  ..21 5-6 

Praise  of  the  Shaikh's  niece           . .          . .          . .          . .  216 

Verses  by  a  man  called  Tauha,  whose  brother  had  been 

killed  by  his  uncle's  people 216 

Story  of  Zuhair  b.  Abl  SulmS  and  Ba§hama  b.  al-'AdhIr*  217 
Two  anecdotes  showing  that  women  are  sometimes  better 

judges  of  poetry  than  men  are            . .         . .         . .  217-^ 

Abu  Bakr  al-^ibir           218 

Abu'l-'AIft  apologizes  for  his  delay  in  answering  the 

Shaikh's  letter 219 

Conclusion  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  219^ 


'  The  IIS.  rtads  AbfiU-gftH,  but  see  Ibn  Hisham,  p.  40,  where  the  verges 
areottoted. 
'  Fliigel,  230. 

•  His  name  was  'Abdu'l-Wahid  b.  'AH.  Ibn  Khalawaih  nicknamed  Mm 
Kurmfitata'l-Kabarthal  on  account  of  his  short  stature.  AbQ*l-*Ala  also 
mentions  seTerml  of  his  works,  adding  that  mauT  have  perished,  because  he  and 
bis  father  were  alain  by  the  Greeks  who  took  HaJab  (351  a.h.) 

•  Gf.  I^ariri  (ed.  De  Sacy),  p.  34 ;  Freytag.  Aralmm  Froverbia,  u,  780. 

•  ^jftM,  ix,  167. 

7  Weil  known  as  a  gaf!  (Ibn  KhaUikan,  228;  Jami,  Nmfakatm'l-Un*,  201). 
Abik'l-'Alasays: 

J-^iJU»  J^\  ^  s^\  ^^j  li  dJl  *^^  J^'/^  yi\  uv 
jsJiJ\^  l^^\  uH^Xt  ^  lilL  ^/i  J  ^j\^  (MS.  J^^) 

\Comtyrmtd  9m  next  pn^.^       m^  ,v.*.r^^  ^ 
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Risalatu'l-Ghufran.    Part  II. 

This  section  has  run  to  great  length,  but  now  I  will  set  p,  m^^ 
about  answering  the  letter.  I  perceive  that  you  use  the 
words  ''  May  God  make  me  your  ransom !  **  with  that 
sincerity  and  honesty  which  are  natural  to  t/ou,  but  remote 
from  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  for  everyone  cheats  his 
neighbour  and  has  become  inventive  in  lying.  If  Queen 
Shirin  had  said  to  Khusrau,  "  May  God  make  me  your 
ransom  when  you  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad !  "  she  would 
have  cozened  him  therein  and  played  the  hypocrite  with 
him,  even  though  she  enraptured  him  by  her  unadorned 
beauty  and  yielded  to  his  desire.  Yet  he  had  taken  her 
from  a  low  condition  and  raised  her  to  the  height  of  luxury. 
His  friends  rebuked  him,  and  stories  and  tales  passed  among  P.  184. 
them  concerning  it.  We  are  told  (but  God  alone  knows 
who  is  blessed  or  banned)  that  he  was  asked :   *^  Why  does 


i\U4^  y-^^  (1^-M^  £M 
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your  Majesty  take  delight  in  this  shameless  creature^  who 
will  enter  Hell-fire 'P"  The  king  gave  them  a  parable 
by  means  of  the  cup — for  when  a  lady  is  wooed  she  may 
dispense  with  beads:  he  put  the  hair  and  blood  into  the 
vessel,  and  with  the  purpose  of  correctiug  that  individual, 
said  to  him  as  he  stood  by  unrepentant,  "  Are  you  willing 
to  drink P"  "Nay/'  said  he,  "'tis  polluted."  Then  the 
king  poured  out  and  threw  away  the  contents,  and  having 
cleansed  and  washed  the  vessel  he  filled  it  with  wine  and 
offered  it  to  the  boon-companions ;  and  they  all  were  eager 
to  drink,  for  who  turns  in  disgust  from  wine  that  is  old  and 
mellow  P  "  Shlrin,"  said  he,  **  is  like  this,  so  do  not  in 
your  folly  point  the  finger  [of  scorn]." 


As  for  what  you  say  touching  my  state  ^  (may  you  be 
protected  from  calamity's  evil  eye  and  endowed  with 
abundance  of  wealth  !     Hiyar  =  hathlr  ;   the  rd)i%  says  : 

P.  117.  0  our  Lord,  if  ant/one  rejoices  in  being  rieh^  hesUm  on  him 
plenteous  herds,  0  Lord  /), 

long  did  the  idol  give  good  luck  [to  its  worshippers],  until 
the  ignorant  thought  that  the  coming  thereof  was  a  sure 

'  ^MMb^A.^,  tnimaj  actress  (Wellhanseu  in  Z.D.M.G.,  lii,  611).  tut^y 
here  seems  to  have  the  same  sense. 

^  imjm^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  dictionaries,  and  I  am  doubtful  as  to  its  meaning. 
If  it  is  not  s  *  fire  in  which  sinners  are  plunged,'  it  may  perhaps  have  the  sense 
nf  'tavern'  (<Luj).  Cf.  the  lines  of  Tazid  b.  Mu*awiya  {Xdmil,  218,  6  sqq.) 
following  passage  from  the  Bitdla,  p.  13  : 

.JlL*  [MS.  J---mj]  J— ^  ^\j  aJI  cj3^«^  k^j^  jJj 

i  whole  of  this  passage  should  be  compared  with  another  in  the  LetUrt 
rgoliouth),  p.  1%  1.  |A  sqq. 
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promise.  If  I  enjoy  a  vain  reputation,  I  am  notorious  for 
having  trouble  dealt  to  me  in  full  measure.  Verily  the 
patient  are  rewarded  and  commended,  and  't  is  beyond  doubt 
that  a  scanty  remnant  of  water  will  be  the  portion  of  him 
who  changes  his  abode. 

I  swear  an  oath  like  that  of  Imru'u'l-Eais,  when  he 
wished  to  stay  with  his  beloved  and  had  no  fear  either  of 
maid  or  of  mistress,^ 

And  said,^  "  By  Ood,  I  mil  not  stir  from  my  seaty  although 
they  should  cut  off  my  head  and  my  limbs  beside  thee!** 

*.  .  .  .  that  I  am  slandered  just  as  the  Arabs 
slander  the  gAfl/.  which  pays  no  heed  to  their  stories, 
and  as  proverbial  sayings  malign  the  lizard,  which  like 
a  passionate  lover  makes  the  hard  ground^  its  bed,  and 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  dumb  hyena  whose  tongue  is  not 
loosed  at  dawn  or  eve.  It  is  supposed  that  I  am  a  savant^ 
whereas  I  possess  neither  knowledge  nor  intelligence.  Truly  P.  12S. 
this  is  an  affliction  that  renders  it  impossible  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are ;  yet  the  sciences  demand  application 
and  the  most  assiduous  study  of  books.  It  is  said  also 
that  I  am  religious,  but  if  the  veil  were  lifted,  my  critics 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  abusing  me:  they  would  wish 
to  make  me  drink  jauzal  with  vitriol.  Yet  how  can  the 
morning  neigh  of  the  wild-ass,  whose  haunt  is  the  Abyssinian 
levels,  be  such  measured  verse  as  the  damsel  in  her  chamber 


*  Literall)' :  ''of  the  womim  spying  or  of  the  woman  that  is  the  spy  s  object.** 

*  Tk4  DwatUy  lii,  22.     Aba'l-*Ala  has  altered  sji4a5  into  jUi  • 

*  In  order  to  saye  space,  I  omit  three  poeticftl  oaths  which  foUow  in  the  MS. : 
thai  of  Znhair  {The  Jjivans,  xvi,  ISieq.),  of  Salda  (whom  I  cannot  identify) : 


Jl^ 


and  the  famous  lines  of  Farazda^  {KdmU,  69.  9  sqq.). 
*  ^•^  it^  v_*^^  or  ifjj^  cf.  Freytag,  Arabum  Proveibia^  ii,  608. 
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90  abC'l-'ala's  apology  and  complaint* 

listens  toP  And  does  any  man  of  sense  and  discernment 
imagine  that  the  croaking  raven  uttered  an  amatory  ode  ? 
Or  that  sparrows  which  fly  with  wings  are  like  those  of 
al-Mundhir  which  ate  fodder  and  grunted?^  And  how 
should  un  ordinary  bird  be  thought  to  coo  like  the  dove, 
when  it  is  dumb  as  well  as  ugly  in  comparison  P  Far  out 
is  he  who  asserts  that  stones  speak  and  feel  pain  when 
struck ;  and  whoever  seeks  to  clothe  himself  with  a  &ce- 
covering  (Jifdm)  ^  will  have  nothing  to  console  himself  withal. 
Were  I  ignorant  of  these  reports,  I  should  not  have  had 
the  trouble  of  denying  or  correcting  them.  I  should  have 
been  like  the  idol,  which  does  not  care  whether  it  is 
venerated  or  split,  and  like  a  salt  land,  which  heeds  not 
whether  people  say  "It  is  fertile,"  or,  "What  a  bad  crop!"; 
and  like  the  beast  slaughtered  in  its  prime,  which  pays  no 
attention  to  the  man  eating  it,  whether  he  says  "  It  is  fat," 
or  whether  (when  the  butcher  cuts  it  up),  "  It  sticks  to  the 
board."  God,  whose  help  is  invoked  against  illusion,  does 
not  disturb  the  even  balance.'  Ai-ildki  is  connected  with 
iidk,  i.e.  lightning  that  is  not  followed  by  rain.  How  can 
I  be  deemed  happy,  when  I  am  belied  and  have  knowledge 
attributed  to  roe,  whereas  I  am  not  secure  in  the  end  from 
a  distant  shame  P  If  I  joy  in  this  reputation,  I  am  like 
one  suspected  of  being  rich  :  men  believe  that  his  rumoured 
wealth  comes  to  him  in  loads,^  and  it  pleases  him  when  the 
ignorant  say,  "  He  has  plenty  of  money,  gold  is  on  his  right 
hand  and  his  left."  Then  the  sultan  requires  him  to  pay 
over  a  large  sura,  and  finding  raere  breath,  he  beats  him 

*  The  ^eparrowH'  of  ul-Mundhir  were  camels  (see  Lane  under  .JLac). 
My  reading  (Asa&c^l  ^^\  for  <u^^i^ll  a:jIU1)  does  not  inTol?e 
a  great  change  from  the  original,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing. 

'  The  MS.  reads  A^\ ,  *  froth  issuing  from  a  earners  mouth." 
3  Le.  **doe3  not  make  truth  prerail  over  falsehood.'*    But  the  reading  it 
uncertain.    I  take     JUb  iji\J\  ^  »  periphrasis  for  ^Jj--*J^ . 

*  For  JUfiw  "^  **"»  ^"*6  *^  ^^^^  ^°^®'  tS^*'^ •  '^*  ****^*  trtnriatian  mt 
**  that  the  rumour!»  ^of  hi»  wealth)  bring  him  loads  (of  solid  merchandise).*' 
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to  extort  a  confession,  till  at  last  be  is  punished  capitally  p.  139. 
and  receives  no  merciful  treatment.  God  knows,  I  listen 
l^adly  to  my  critics,  because  their  doubts  of  me  are  not 
baseless,  while  I  am  vexed  by  fictitious  praise  that  leaves 
me  like  a  trapped  animal  exposed  to  the  weather.  Had 
I  been  batted  by  the  '  horns '  of  the  locust,  I  should  have 
been  debarred  from  all  volition.^  As  for  the  horn  of  the 
goat,  someone  else,  in  my  opinion,  has  need  of  it,  since  to 
me  the  horn  of  the  gazelle  is  fatal.^  May  Qod  pardon  those 
who  think  well  of  the  evildoer  and  place  a  pilgrimage  in 
the  postponed  month !  Were  it  not  that  I  dislike  society, 
preferring  to  die  the  death  of  a  mountain-goat  in  its  lair, 
and  if  these  visionaries  were  confronted  witU  me,  it  would 
soon  be  proved  that  they  are  in  error.  May  the  obscure 
reality  become  clear  to  them,  and  may  the  seeker  grasp  the 
leadiug-rope ! 


As  regards  the  story  which  you  mention  of  al-KutrabbulI  ^ 
and  Ibn  Abl'l-Azhar,^  the  like  of  it  may  sometimes  happen. 
It  is  dubious  whether  the  former  was  imprisoned  in  'Irak, 
but  his  imprisonment  in  Syria  is  well  known.      I  have  been  p.  140. 
told  that  when  he  was  asked  about  the  true  meaning  of  thit^ 

*  I.e.  the  feeblest  attack  redaces^ie  to  helplessness. 

2  This  appears  to  mean :  **  It  is  a  waste  of  good  powder  and  shot  to  criticise 
me,  because  I  am  already  past  praying  for."  The  words  ,^ie\  ^^^^  ^Sy 
may  perhaps  allude  to  the  proverb  (Freytag,  i,  383;,  ^J{^\  .'fS  J^  aL«j>.  , 
^*  he  carried  him  on  the  buck's  horn/*  i.e.  inflicted  a  gpreat  misfortune  upon  him. 

'  The  only  person  with  this  nUba  whom  I  can  find  is  Ibn  Sa'id  al-l{(Lu);rabbuli, 
mentioned  in  the  Fihrist^  p.  124.  That  he  was  nearly  contemporttnr  with  Ibn 
Ab!'l-Aihar  mav  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  Ibu  Khallikan  (Translation, 
It,  80),  thatTapya  ibnu*l-Munajjim,  who  died  300  a.h.,  found  him  a  pleasant 
companion,    j^utrabbnl  is  a  village  between  ba|^dad  and  'tkraba. 

*  likrisi,  147 ;  Fliigel,  0ranmati$chm  Sehulm  der  AraUr,  97.  He  died 
325  A.H. 
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ftabriquet,  he  said,  "It  is  derived  from  tmlnoa,**  i.e.  a  hilL^ 
He  aspired  to  what  worse  men  than  he  have  aspired  to,  but 
a  Providence  on  high  directs  the  coarse  of  Destiny  :  its 
prizes  fall  to  the  fortunate,  and  it  is  not  afraid  of  dis- 
appointing the  earnest  striver.  Various  things  in  his  divan 
show  that  he  was  devoted  to  religion  and  resembled  an 
imbecile  in  his  craziness,  ag.  the  verse : 

Recompense  is  given,  but  none  receives  it  except  through  his 
Creator,  by  divine  ordinance,^ 

And  again : 

Bow  unjust  is  Ood,  if  He  requites  His  creatures,  yet  does  not 
allow  their  assertions  to  be  sincere  / 

But  when  it  comes  to  fundamental  principles,  the  speech 
of  the  tongue  tells  nothing  of  a  man's  belief,  for  the  world 
is  naturally  disposed  to  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  It  is 
possible  that  one  should  profess  an  article  of  faith,  making 
it  a  specious  mask  whereby  to  gain  applause  or  some  idle 
transitory  ambition,  and  perhaps  in  the  past  there  may  have 
been  people  with  devout  exteriors  and  impious  hearts. 
I  feel  sure  that  Di*bil  b.  'All  had  no  religion.  Although 
he  professed  to  be  a  Shrite,  his  motive  was  altogether 
worldly.  How  many  keep  the  Sabbath  by  writing  odes  to 
their  mistresses !  I  doubt  not  that  Di'bil  held  the  same 
opinions  as  al-HakamI'  and  his  fellows,  whose  zandaka  was 
notorious  and  emanated  from  their  very  doors.^  Abu  Nuwas 
is  a  subject  of  dispute :  it  is  cli^imed  for  him  that  he  was 
pious  and  used  to  perform  his  daily  prayers  by  night,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  took  the  way  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  Prophet  (on  him  be  God's  blessing  and  peace !)  found 
the  Arabs  desiring  green   fodder  but  not  spirited  enough 

'  I  do  not  imdentand  this  deiivatioD. 

^  Possibly  SmSyfC  Bhoiild  be  omitted ;  the  metre  will  then  be  ia%tlU, 
^  Ab&  Nuwas. 

*  I.e.  they  were  inyeterate,  radical  tifidiks.     Of.  the  German  phnae,  *Ton 
Hause  ans.* ' 
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to  pass  the  outer  wall.  Some  followed  him — Qtod  best  P.  141 
knows  their  true  thoughts.  But  when  Islam  became 
established  and  its  empire  firmly  based,  the  Arabs  mixed 
with  other  peoples  and  heard  the  language  of  physicians, 
astronomers,  and  masters  of  dialectic ;  and  a  great  number 
fell  away.  Heresy  has  never  ceased  among  men  from  time 
immemorial :  writers  of  history  allege  that  Adam  (God  bless 
him !)  was  sent  to  his  children,  and  that  be  warned  them 
of  the  future  life  and  bade  them  fear  punishment,  but  they 
would  not  believe  him  and  rejected  his  tidings.  And  so  it 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  According  to  some 
scholars  the  chiefs  of  the  Koraish  were  zindiks.  And  serve 
them  right !  Their  poet,  elegizing  one  after  another  those 
who  fell  at  Badr,  said  with  reference  to  Shaddad  b.  al-Aswad 
al-Laiti|iT : 

Umm  Bakr  gave   me  greeting,     Ghreet  Umm  Bakr  and  sag, 

"  Peace  be  with  thee  / '' 
How  much  glory^  how  many  a  noble  man  lies  at  the  welt,  the 

well  o/^adr  f  ^ 
And  at  the  well,  the  tcell  of  Badty  how  many  a  wooden  bowl 

cf'owfied  tcith  the  cameVs  hump  !  ^ 
0   Umm  Bakr,  never  offer  me  the  cup  again,   now   that   the 

brother  of  Hishdm  is  gone  f 
Ah,  who  will  bear  my  message  to   the  *  Compassionate ,'  that 

I  renounce  the  month  of  fasting  ? 
And  now  that  his  uncle  is  gone,  who  was  a  chief  among  the 

chiefs,  a  mighty  mnebibber, 

^  This  verse  is  sapplied  at  the  hottom  of  the  page. 

'  This  yerse  is  in  Shahrastani,  p.  433 ;  Wright's  Reading-book,  p.  150.  The 
second  line  is  mtsunderstood  by  Haarhriicker.  For  the  sense,  *<  what  splendid 
hoflpitalitf  was  shown  by  the  fallen !  '*  cf.  HamOsaj  p.  611 : 

where  K  jJLiL4  =  *  crowned  with  pieces  of  flesh.*     The  hump  wax  considered  t<» 
be  the  ohoioest  part  of  the  camel. 
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When  ths  head  is  severed  ff^m  the  shoulders,  a  man  has  had  his 

fill  of  meat 
Does  Ibn  Kabsha  ^  promise  us  that  we  shall  live  f    How  can 

there  be  life  for  (he  *  sadd '  and  the  '  hdma  *  f 
Dost  thou  omit  to  ward  me  from  death,  and  wilt  thou  revive  me 

when  my  bonen  are  rotten  ? 

Assertions  like  these  are  made  only  by  one  who  is  resolved 
to  die  after  making  them  ^  and  feels  no  regret  when  death  is 
near  at  hand. 


l**«  Touching  the  complaints  addressed  to  Time  by  temporal 
beings,  that  is  a  practice  borrowed  from  antiquity.  Abuse 
of  Time  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  whs  prohibited 
in  the  (ladith  "  Do  mt  abwse  Time,  for  Ood  is  Time,*'  What 
this  means  is  well  known,  and  also  that  its  inner  sense  is 
not  that  which  appear:^  on  tlie  surface;  for  one  of  the 
Prophets  (on  them  be  peace  !)  used  to  hold  that  Time  is  the 
Creator  but  not  the  Object  of  worship,  and  we  read  in  the 
Kor'an  ^  :    "  Nothing  but  Time  destroys  us.*'     The  statement 

^  Shahrastani  (p.  433)  gives  the  line  thus : 

which  is  a  manifeet  reconstruction.  Ihn  Kabeha  stnnds,  by  poetical  Hoenae,  for 
Ibn  Ab!  Kabsha.  This  was  a  nickname  derisively  applied  to  Mubammad;  it 
could  hardly  fail,  therefore,  to  be  expuuged  by  the  pious  rdtoi.  According  to 
a  marginal  note : 

^^mL^  ^^-^  ;i.l  wSt  \jjb  Ll\jb\j^\  ^zjj\x:x^\^  aIx^SI  ij\^^  (^i^*^ 
^jJl  ^\  ,»^j^i  ILj  j^I^  aJx  lyli  U^  a5UT  ^j  uJy  40^3 

Of.  Tabari,  i,  1565 ;  Sprenger's  Muhammad,  iii,  179. 

^  The  desperate  man  has  nothing  to  gtiin  bv  holding  his  tongue.    This  seems 
better  than  to  translate  **  in  defence  of  them." 

3  xIt,  23. 
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of  certain  people,  that  Time  is  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
sphere,  is  a  phrase  devoid  of  reality.  In  Sibawaihi's  Book 
there  are  indications  that^  according  to  his  view.  Time  is 
the  passing  of  night  and  day  ;  and  marginal  notes  on  this 
expression  have  been  appended  to  the  text.  I  have  given 
a  definition  that  well  deserves  to  have  been  anticipated, 
although  I  never  heard  it  before,  viz.,  "Time  is  a  thing 
whereof  the  least  part  is  capable  of  containing  something," 
just  like  the  contents  of  a  vessel;  for  the  predicament  of 
quantity  cannot  be  separated  from  Contingent  Being.  With 
respect  to  those  who  say,  ** Nothing  but  Time  destroys  us" 
et(;.,  as  for  instance  the  verse  generally  attributed  to  al- 
Akhtal,  but  declared  by  Habib  b.  Aus  to  be  Sham'ala  the 
Taghlibite's : 

The  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  his  deeds  are  like  Time :   no 
disgrace  attaches  to  the  doings  of  Time, 

Or  as  another  says  :  ^ 

Time  joined  us  in  concord,  and  even  so   Time  made  a  parting 
bettreen  us. 

Or  as  Abu  Sakhr  *  says  : 

/  marvelled  at  the  mischief- making,  of  Time  between  her  and  me, 
but  when  our  intercourse  ended,  Time  was  still. 

^  According  to  a  marginal  note : 

*  Possibly  Kntiiayyira  <Axza,  who  was  a  fanatical  Sh!*ite  {Jj^nl,  yiii,  27) ; 
or,  an  is  more  likely,  Abu  gakhr  al-Hudhali  (Aghdnif  xxi,  143  sqq.). 
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It  is  not  alleged  that  any  of  these  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
celestial  spheres  or  endowed  them  with  reason.  No  ;  this  is 
a  thing  inherited  by  one  age  after  another.  In  the  tribe 
146.  of  'Abdu'l-Kais  there  was  a  poet  called  Shatimu'l-Dahr,^ 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  verses  : 

And  when  I  saw  that  Time's  way  was  hard,  and  he  showed  us 

a  hairy  face  with  cropped  ears, 
And  an  ape's  forehead,  thin  like  the  sandaMrap,  and  a  shrunken 

nose,^  and  he  haughtily  averted  his  beard,^ 
I  remembered  the  noble,  the  munificent  who  passed  away,  and 

I  said  to  *Amr  and  Husdm,  **0h,  give  me  leave  to  depart  /*' 


As  to  your  indignation  touching  the  zindiks  and  heretics, 
may  God  reward  you  for  it,  even  as  He  rewarded  you  for 
your  thirst  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  and  for  your  exposure  to 
the  scorching  heat  at  'Arafa,  and  for  the  nights  which  you 
passed  at  Muzdalifa !  Doubtless  you  supplicated  God  during 
the  numbered^  and  appointed  days^  that  He  should  make 
soft  [to  your  feet]  the  hills  of  Islam,  and  should  set  up 
a  shining  sign  for  those  who  submit  themselves  to  His  will. 

But  zandaka  is  an  old  sore  ;  the  skin  has  long  been  worm- 
eaten  by  it.  Some  divines  have  held  that,  if  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  zindik  repents  in  fear  of  being  put  to 
death,  his  repentance  is  not  admitted.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  case  of  other  infidels :  when  an  apostate  recants  his 
recantation  is  accepted.      Every  religion  has  its  heretics,*^ 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  further  mention  of  tbis  poet. 
'  Cf .  the  verse  cited  by  Lane  under  c  Ji^  : 

'  This  is  a  variation  of  the  phrase  <pA^  i  (^P  • 

*  The  three  days  following  the  tenth  of  Bh&*l-Hijja  (Kor.  ii,  199). 

*  The  first  ten  days  of  DhiiU-Hijja  (Kor.  xxii,  29). 

^  Opposite  this  line  comes  the  marginal  note:  Zi  jj  ll^  dj  JC^  4^  ^_4^-, 
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who  are  regarded  by  their  orthodox  brethren  as  ooofbrmisto 
but  are  recusants  in  secret.  It  is  necessary  that  the  impostor 
should  be  brought  to  shame  and  the  springs  of  evil  lai^ 
bare ;  and  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  punish  zandaka  with 
death.  The  zindlks  are  called  materialists.  They  acknow- 
ledge neither  prophet  nor  sacred  book.  This  peculiarity 
was  imitated  by  Bashshar.  It  is  related  that  among  hi^ 
books  a  paper  was  found  on  which  was  written^  **  I  wished 
to  satirize  so-and-so,  the  Hashimite,  but  spared  him  oi^ 
account  of  his  kinship  with  the  Apostle  of  God."  They 
assert  that  Bashshar  used  to  take  counsel  with  Sibawailu, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  present  in  the  literary  circle 
of  Tunus  b.  Habib,  he  said,  *'  Is  any  informer  here  P  "  On  P-  i^* 
being  assured  that  there  was  none,  he  recited  to  them :  ^ 

0  sons  of  Umayya^  wake  from  your  slumber.     The  Caliph  is 

Ya'kub  b.  Dd'ikd  ! 
The  Caliph  is  no  more :  seek  for  the  Caliph  of  Chd  between  the 
flute  and  the  lute. 

Now  Sibawaihi  was  in  the  company,  and  some  pretend  that 
he  told  tales  of  him,  but  it  is  replied  that  Sibawaihi  was  too 
honourable  to  embark  in  a  meanness  of  this  kind;   on  the 

^  A^,  iii,  70.      The  lines  are  cited  very  inaccurately.     Ya<]^b  waB  the 
watir  of  al-Mahdi.     According  to  the  MS.  ^marginal  note) : 

^\  IJ  ^j^^  c-^^nJ  ^  (MS.  j-oij)  \xi  As  \j^  C^*X*«  CytjtoJ 

LfiyM  ^..^^jju  JuU^ty 

c;s^'  Jl^  *^^  j^.  CrV 


i.m.A.a.  1902.  7 
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eontrary,  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  ideals.     It  is  related  that 
he  found  fault  with  Bashsbar  for  his  verse  :  ^ 

Oreeting  from  me  to  al-Ohazald!^     Lotig  have  I  toyed  with 
her  in  the  shade  of  a  verdant  spot  o*ergroum  tciih  flowers. 

Sibawaihi  maintained  that  the  form  ^azaid  was  not  used 
by  the  Arabs,  but  Bashnhar  pointed  out  that  it  was  analogous 
to  bashakd,  jatnazd,  and  the  like.  Bashshar  in  his  poetry 
employed  nindn  as  the  plural  of  niin,  a  fish,  and  Sibawaihi 
is  said  to  have  disapproved  of  it.  But  these  stories  have  no 
authority.  According  to  the  Book  of  Sibawaihi  nun  makes 
nindn  in  the  plural,  and  this  fact  is  enough  to  demolish  the 
anecdote  in  question.  Baahshar's  biographers  mention  that 
he  threatened  to  satirize  Sibawaihi,  but  that  Sibawaihi  made 
it  up  with  him  and  cited  his  poetry.  Possibly,  however, 
his  citation  was  nothing  more  than  quoting  from  memory, 
as  is  customary  in  salons  and  in  places  where  people  are 
gathered  together.  Those  conversant  with  Bashsbar  attribute 
this  couplet  to  him  : 

Not  every  man  of  judgment  offers  yon  hin  advice ^  and  not  every 
one  that  offers  his  advice  is  a  man  of  judgment 

The  second  half  of  this  couplet  occurs  without  the  author's 

name  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  idghdm  in  Sibawaihi's  Book. 

Others  declare  that  the   author  is   Abii'l-Aswad  al-Du'all. 

It  is  said   that  Ya*kiib  b.  Da'iid,  the  wazir  of  al-Mahdi, 

persecuted  Basbshar  and  finally  had  him  killed.     There  is 

P.  147.  a  dispute  as  to  his  age,  some  saying  that  he  was  80  years 

--^^  ''t  the  time  of  his  death,  while  others  think  he  was  older; 

»nly  God  knows  the  truth.     I  do  not  decide  that  he 

Hell,  but  I  mentioned  him  as  I  did  because  I  attached 

to  the  will  of  God,   and   verily  God   is  forbearing, 

ficent.      The    author    of    the   Kitdbu* /  -  JFaraka  ^    has 


2&.  iii,  54.    Another  account  makes  al-Al^fa^  the  critic. 

lis  word  is  not  in  the  lexioa.    Probably  it  means  *  nimble/  ^  quick  in 

vements.' 

ibammad  b.  Da'iid  b.  al-Jarrab  (Ibn  l^iallikan,  Tranalatim,  i,  25,  n.  6). 

Udh^l'Waraka  is  mentioned  ibid.,  ii,  361.     See  also  Fihriaty  p.  128. 
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mentioned  a  number  of  poets  in  the  table  of  Abu  Nuwas 
and  his  predecessors,  and  has  described  them  as  zindiks,  but 
the  hearts  of  men  are  inscmtable,  and  only  He  who  knows 
all  mysteries  hath  knowledge  thereof.  At  that  time  such 
beliefs  were  nourished  in  secret  from  fear  of  the  sword, 
whereas  now  people's  inmost  thoughts  are  revealed  and  the 
ostrich's  broken  egg  discloses^  the  ugliest  chick.  In  the 
former  epoch  there  was  a  man  who  had  friends  among  the 
Shrites  and  also  a  zindtk  friend.  One  day  when  he  had 
invited  the  Shi'ites  to  his  house,  the  zindik  came  and  knocked 
at  the  door  and  said : 

Mp  breast  is  laden  with  sorrowSy  divided  with  anxieties  and  cares. 

The  master  of  the  house  said  to  him,  **  Oonfound  you  !  what 
means  this?"  So  the  zindik  left  him  and  went  his  way. 
Afterwards  the  person  who  had  given  the  entertainment 
met  him,  and  said  :  ''  Look  here,  did  you  want '  to  get  me 
into  trouble?"  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  friends  might 
suspect  him  of  being  a  zindtk.  **  Invite  them  ag^in,"  said 
he,  "  and  let  me  know  the  occasion."  So  when  they  were 
gathered  in  his  house,  the  zindik  came  and  cried  : 

My  breast  is  laden  with  sorrows^  divided  with  anxieties  and  cares. 

They  said,  "  O  wretched  one,  why  P  "     He  said : 

Because  of  the  sin  committed  against  the  father  qf  Hasan  by 
^JJmar  and  his  friend  Abu  Bakr. 

Thereupon  he  departed,  and  the  Shrites  rejoiced  at  his 
words.  When  the  master  of  the  house  met  him,  he  said, 
''  Thank  you  heartily,  you  have  freed  me  from  suspicion." 


'  Perhaps   .^  ^  .^^oiL   should  be  read.    Of.  Letters  H",  1.  |V,  ^ *Vd[fl)K 

c-^«^\  ciT*  ^^f  •    '^^'^  manoflcript  reading  (y^^liuO  is  to  be  exf^ned 
by  the  fact  thai  ii^p  also  means  '  water  left  by  a  torrent.' 

*  For  the  omisnon  of  \  in  eoUoqnial  Arabic  ef .  Van  Yloten's  preface  to  the 
KUiMl-BulAim,  p.  S. 
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P.  14A.  j^  number  of  aoholars  used  to  sit  in  the  tnq^lis  of  Basr^ 
Among  them  was  a  zindik  who  had  two  swords,  one  of  which 
he  had  named  J^uiir  (Gtood)  and  the  other  Fa/ah  (Prosperity), 
and  wheneyer  a  Moslem  gave  him  greeting  he  replied : 

Oood  attend  thee  in  the  morning  and  Prosperity  in  the  evening  ! 

Then  he  would  turn  to  his  companions  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  and  say  : 

Two  eworde  Wee  the  lightning  when  the  lightning  flashes. 

As  regards  the  verse  of  Abu  Nuwas  :  ^ 

The  airs  of  a  singer  and  the  elegance  of  a  zindik, 

this  idea  has  been  criticized.  It  is  said  that  he  meant  one 
of  the  Band  -  Harith,  well  known  for  his  impiety  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  who  was  a  royal  favourite.  The 
first  part  of  the  distich, 

Boon-companion  of  a  prince,  gossip  of  a  king, 

resembles  the  verse  of  Imru'u'l-i^ais  : ' 

To-^y  I  will  drink,  not  burdening  my  conscience  with  sin 
against  Ood  nor  intruding  as  an  uninvited  guest. 

It  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
h  is  pausal,  e*g. : 

0  Baidarah,  O  Baidarah,  0  Baidarah  ! 


'  This  line,  of  which  the  metre  is  mumarH^,  oocnn  in  Freytag,  Arabmn 
Ft9vmrh%Ay  i,  214.  According  to  the  scholiast,  Bad^^ir  b.  Bard  used  to  aay 
rjjjjj^  ^^  u-ijbT,  referring  to  Muti'  b.  lyas  (Brockebnann,  i,  73).  The 
OUM  anthoritj  declares  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  *'  more  elegant  than  a  stwifi^,** 
bat  the  example  of  the  gibi'ans,  at  Baghdad  and  elsewhere,  and  of  many  Penian 
freefliinken,  fally  jostifies  a  geoeral  an;»lication  of  the  phrase.  MatjE'  seems  to 
be  the  pecson  intended  by  the  Tagae  description  *'  one  of  the  BanQ*l-Har^'* 
i.e.  Hiri^  b.  Bakr  b.  'Abd  Manat  (WCUtenfeld,  Oeneologisehe  TaMlm,  N.  11). 

*  T%4  Divitu,  U,  10. 
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or  as  another  poet  says :  ^ 

()ften  the  wolf  crouched  and  gathered  hinueff  to  spring  upon 
a  gamesome  buck,  white  in  theforekg,  of  middle  site. 

When  he  saw  that  he  could  not  enjoy  '  {the  wiehed-for  prey)  nor 
fill  hie  belly,  he  sidled  off  to  an  artd-tree  in  the  sandy 
bend  and  lay  dotcn  to  sleep. 

This  is  approved  because  of  the  h  being  distinctly  pro- 
nounced.* When  a  phrase  is  complete  the  silent  h  may 
well  be  added,  but  muhaddi^uh  malHf^  are  mu^^taid  mudof 
ilaih,  and  such  a  license  is  inadmissible  when  the  two  nouns 
are  practically  one. 

'  The  fint  two  lines  are  cited  in  the  SfaJ^  under  ctW  tnd  the  fourth  line 
ibid,  under  ]ffj\. 

>  See  Wright's  Orammar,  ii,  369  D,  Bern.  a. 


{Ik  he  eonUmmt,) 
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Art.  VI.— il  Li8t  of  Writers,  Book9,  and  other  Authorities 
mentioned  by  El  Maqrlzi  in  his  Khitat.    By  A.  R.  Oubst. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive ;  it  is  thought,  however,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  the  principal  authorities 
cited  by  El  Maqrlzi  in  this  book,  and,  in  the  absence  of  an 
index  to  the  only  printed  edition  at  present  available,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  students  of  Egyptian 
history. 

The  names  of  authors  and  others  who  appear  to  be  quoted 
with  reference  to  matters  of  but  slight  or  of  no  historical 
importance,  and  also  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  obviously 
not  quoted  at  first-hand,  are  printed  in  italics.  The  names 
of  the  principal  authorities  on  which  El  Khitat  is  chiefly 
based  are  distinguished  by  capital  letters ;  the  rest  are  shown 
in  ordinary  type. 

Numbers  not  preceded  by  letters  refer  to  the  Bulaq 
1270  A.H.  edition  of  El  Khitat,  2  vols.,  which  is  specially 
denoted  where  necessary  by  the  abbreviation  Maq.  =  El 
Maqrlzi. 

El  MawdUz  wa  7  iHibdr  bi  Dikr  El  Khitat  wa  7  AthOr,  by 
Taqi  ed  Din  Ahmad,  El  Maqrlzi,  commonly  called  Khitat 
ei  Maqrlzi,  whose  author  died  845  a.h.  (1441-2  a.d.),  was 
written  between  the  years  820-840  a.h.'  It  was  printed 
at  Bulaq  1270  a.h.  (1853  a.d.),  and  this  edition  is  the  one 
that  is  referred  to  in  these  notes,  in  which  the  following 
abbreviations  are  used : — 

Ah.  =  A^^mad. 

H.K.  r=  l^ajji  Khal!fah*H  Ka^  ez  ZunQn.     Constontiiiople,  1310  a.h. 
2  Tols. 

>   Maq.  i,  286,  188;  ii,  463. 
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K.  =  Ibn  Khallikan*8  Wafayat  el  A'yan.     Cairo,  1310  a.h.     2  vols. 
M.  =  Mubammad. 

Maq.  B  El  Maqrizi's  £1  Mawa'is  (£1  Khifat).     Bftlaq,  1270  a.h.     2  toIb. 
8.  s:  Es  Snya^i's  Hosii  el  Mu^yadarah.     Cairo,  1299  a.h.     2  vols. 
W.  a  Wtisteiifeld*8  Geschichtsohroiber  der  Araber.    Odttingen,  1882. 
W.A.  s  Wiistenfeld's  Arabischen  Aerzte.     Gottingen,  1840. 


In  spite  of  the  wide  celebrity  of  El  Khifat  and  the 
familiarity  of  most  readers  of  Arabic  with  the  book,  a  brief 
description  of  its  scope  and  a  few  remarks  on  its  general 
character  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  statement  that  the  Bulaq  edition  reaches  a  little  over 
one  thousand  pages  quarto,  with  39  lines  to  the  page,  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  size. 

'  The  author  of  El  Khitat  tells  us  in  his  preface  the  task 
which  he  set  himself  in  the  composition  of  the  book.  He 
says :  ''  Its  object  is  the  collection  of  the  scattered  history 
of  Egjrpt  and  (accounts  of)  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants 
...  so  that  a  person  who  has  mastered  it  shall  know 
the  monuments  which  were  existing  and  vanished  at  each 
period     ..." 

'  He  also  gives  its  division  into  seven  parts.  The  first 
one  relates  to  the  geography  of  Egypt,  to  the  Nile,  to 
its  taxation,  and  the  mountains  which  bound  it  (vol.  i, 
pp.  5-128).  The  second  part  describes  many  of  its  towns 
(vol.  i,  pp.  128-285).  The  third  part  contains  the  history 
of  Fustat  and  its  governors  (vol.  i,  pp.  285-347).  The 
fourth  part  gives  the  history  of  El  Qahirah  (Cairo),  the  city 
fbunded  by  El  Mu'izz  (vol.  i,  pp.  348-496). 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  fifth  part,  which 
describes  Cairo  in  the  author's  own  time  (vol.  ii,  pp.  1-200). 
The  sixth  part  is  devoted  to  the  citadel  (vol.  ii,  pp.  201-230). 

When,  however,  we  look  for  the  seventh  part,  announced 
by  the  author  in  his  preface  as  **  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  decay  of  Egypt,"  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  second  volume, 
nor,  indeed,  is  this  subject  treated  at  length  anywhere  in  the 
bbok^  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  author  altered 
his  intention  after  writing  his  preface.  In  its  place  we  have 
a  history  of  the  Aiyubite  and  Mamluke  kings  (pp.  232-246), 
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followed  by  an  account  of  the  roosques,  8brine8,  and  tombe  of 
Oairo  and  its  vicinity,  properly  belonging,  it  would  appear, 
to  the  part  6  of  the  author's  preface  (pp.  246-463).  In 
this  section  there  is  an  interlude  on  the  various  sects  of 
Islam  and  an  account  of  the  different  doctrines  of  that 
religion  prevalent  in  Egypt  at  divers  periods  (pp.  331-360) 
which  deserves  notice. 

The  second  volume  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  the  country,  with  remarks  on  their  creeds  and 
places  of  worship  (pp.  464-510),  the  latter  being  not  much 
more  than  a  list  of  names. 


El  Maqrisd's  cosmography  and  geography  has  little  special 
interest :  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  in  pre-lslamitio  times 
which  he  recites  merely  serves  to  show  the  state  of  ignorance 
prevalent  in  his  day  on  the  subject.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  his  first  volume  is  that  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  administration  under  the  Fatimites.  He 
gives  us  many  details  about  the  Ehalifs  of  that  dynasty, 
their  palaces,  treasures,  ceremonials,  and  officers,  which 
enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  conditions  of  life  in 
their  day.  His  early  history  of  the  governors  of  Fnstat 
and  the  semi-independent  Tulunides  and  Ikhshidides  is  not 
so  detailed  as  his  account  of  the  Fatimites,  but  still  most 
valuable  and  interesting.  His  accounts  of  Aiyubite  and 
Mamluke  history  are  much  briefer,  which  need  not  be 
regretted,  as  information  from  other  sources  on  these 
dynasties  is  abundant.  Nevertheless,  El  Ehitat  furnishes 
us  with  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  information 
relating  to  the  Mamlukes,  among  which  an  account  of  the 
principal  officers  of  their  state  is  very  useful. 

The  great  feature  of  the  book  which  has  gained  it  its 
wide  reputation  and  its  place  as  a  standard  classic  is  its 
topography  of  Oairo  and  its  account  of  the  monuments  of 
that  town  and  its  earlier  neighbour  Fustat.  All  the  sites 
in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  are  treated  of  with  considerable 
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fulness.  Most  of  the  quarters,  streets,  lanes,  and  basaars  of 
the  writer's  day  are  noticed,  besides  the  principal  buildings, 
such  as  mosques,  houses  of  consequence,  baths,  and  the  like, 
down  to  shrines  and  tombs  of  small  importance. 

On  the  subject  of  El  Maqrizi's  topography  it  may  be 
remarked  that  his  description  of  Misr  el  Fustat  (Old  Cairo), 
the  traces  of  which  were  rapidly  disappearing  at  his  epoch, 
is  brief  and  incomplete.  And  as  to  his  description  of  what 
was  in  existence  in  his  own  time,  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  absence  of  system  in  its  composition.  Streets 
and  buildings  of  a  certain  amount  of  importance  are 
omitted  from  the  special  descriptions,  though  incidental 
reference  to  them  demonstrates  their  existence  and  that  El 
Maqrizi  could  have  told  us  something  of  them.  Concerning 
other  monuments,  certainly  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  his 
silence  is  absolute. 

A  far  more  serious  defect  is  the  vagueness  of  his  terms  of 
direction.  He  is  unable  to  define  a  direction  with  precision, 
and  rarely  gives  a  distance  or  a  dimension.  Also  in  many 
cases  he  tells  us  almost  nothing  about  the  places  he  mentions, 
and  when  he  does  give  us  a  little  information  about  edifices 
it  often  happens  that  it  is  impossible  to  locate  them  owing  to 
the  disappearance  of  landmarks  and  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  in  which  he  states  their  position. 

In  spite  of  the  above,  the  diligence  and  learning  of  the 
writer  of  El  Khitat  cannot  but  command  admiration.  He 
has  accumulated  and  reduced  to  a  certain  amount  of  order 
a  large  'quantity  of  information  that  would  but  for  him 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  He  is  generally  painstaking  and 
accurate,  dnd  always  resorts  to  contemporary  evidence  if  it  is 
available.  Also  he  has  a  pleasant  and  lucid  style,  and  writes 
without  bias  and  apparently  with  distinguished  impartiality. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  El  Maqrizi's  arrangement 
of  El  Khitat  is  probably  a  great  improvement  on  that  of 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  it  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  rather  than 
a  continuous  whole :  history  is  mixed  up  with  archaeology, 
so  that  neither  do  we  get  a  complete  history  nor  a  clear 
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topography.  £1  Maqrizi  was  to  a  great  extent  wanting 
in  the  critical  faculty,  and  usually  copies  without  comment. 
He  also  often  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  will  spend 
as  long  describing  an  insignificant  shrine  as  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Grand  Pyramid.  Further,  his  accounts  are 
often  not  worked  out :  he  fails  us  just  where  we  should  like 
to  know  more,  content  to  give  a  few  facts  about  a  subject 
without  trying  to  give  a  complete  or  even  intelligible 
description  of  it 

Therefore  El  Khitat,  valuable  as  it  is,  must  be  regarded 
more  as  a  collection  of  materials  for  an  Egyptian  history  and 
a  topography  of  Cairo  than  as  work  that  can  give  a  clear 
account  of  them. 

In  this  relation  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
its  writer  had  access  to  practically  all  the  authorities  of 
consequence  on  the  subject  who  preceded  him,  and  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  works  of  these  have  been  lost. 
Fortunately  El  Maqrizi  is  usually  careful  to  quote  the 
sources  from  which  he  derives  his  statements,  and  this 
gives  his  book  an  increased  value.  Hence  we  are  able 
to  form  an  estimate  of  its  reliability,  and  also  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  many  lost  works  which  can  be  checked 
from  other  sources.  The  following  rough  list  is  intended 
to  show  the  chief  authorities  on  which  El  Ehitat  is  based> 
and  also  to  give  some  idea  of  El  Maqrizi's  library  and  the 
verbal  sources  of  his  information.  It  has  been  thought 
better  to  retain  the  names  of  the  early  traditionists,  although 
their  sayings  were  probably  in  all  cases  collected  by  authors 
at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  their  deaths ;  also  the  names  of 
authors  of  works  other  than  historical  or  who  are  obviously 
quoted  at  second-hand  have  still  been  given  a  place  in  the 
list.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  authorities, 
whose  names  are  printed  in  capital  letters,  only  amount  to 
about  twenty,  but  they  appear  to  include  all  Arabic  works  of 
real  importance  on  Egypt,  or  on  Cairene  topography  and 
history  at  any  rate,  except  one,  that  of  Ibn  Abi'l  Barakat^ 
which  £1  Maqrizi  had  probably  never  seen,  as  I  cannot 
find  it  referred  to  except  in  his  preface. 
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•  'fhe  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustive. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  East  that  the  Bulaq  edition 
of  El  Ehitat  is  printed  without  an  index,  and  to  make 
a  thoroughly  exhaustive  list  of  the  authors  cited  in  it  would 
require  more  labour  than  the  writer  is  able  to  give,  or 
j^rhaps  than  the  subject  deserves.  If  El  Khitat  appears 
in  a  new  edition  the  least  that  can  be  expected  is  that  it 
will  be  provided  with  a  proper  index. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  list  may  be 
of  service  in  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  chief  authorities 
employed  by  El  Maqrizi,  and  enabling  reference  to  be  made 
to  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and  be  of  general 
assistance  to  readers  of  the  book. 

Ihn  tAhha$,     'Abdullah.     f^S  a.h.     I,  23,  161,  244. 

*Abd  ...  V.  under  secoud  part  of  compound. 

AhuqiHU.     (Hippocrates.)     I,  42. 

El  Adfuwi.  Abu'l  Fadl  Ja'far  ibn  Tha'lab  ibn  Ja*far.  I,  189. 
El  Kamal,  I,  203.     f  748  or  749  a.h.     W.  413. 

Booh.  Et  Tali*  es  Sa*id.   I,  189,  W.  413-1.   Ta'rikh  es  Sa*id, 

I,  236,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  above. 
I,  189,  203,  236,  237.     These  passages  refer  to  Upper  Egypt. 

Jhn  ^Adndn,  Qacli  el  Qudah  bi  Dimashq,  Shihab  ed  Dm  A^mad 
ibn  *Ali  ibn  Ibrahim  el  Husaini.  Ibn  Abi'l  Jinn.  I,  162. 
Verbal  to  Maq. 

Ahmad  ihn  Sdlih.     1,  162.     f  248  a.h.     8.  I,  167. 

I,  162.     Traditionist. 
JSlAOfash.     t216A.H.     K.  I,  208.     1,23. 
ElAMital     1,22.     1^2  a.h.     A^ani,  vii,  169. 
MA'mash     I,  23.     f  148  a.h.     K.  I,  213. 
Ibn  *Amir.     II,  610. 
Ihn  'Amr.     ^Abdullah.     I,  158. 
Ihn  elA'rdhi.     I,  22,  148.     f^Sl  a.h.     W.  64. 

Ihn  ei  'Arahi.    El  'Arif  Mubyi  'd  Dm,  Mubammad  et  Wi  *! 
'  Hatimi:     1,372.    1^38  a.h.    Maqqaii,  I,  667.     The  great  Sufi. 
Book.     *'  El  Mulhamat  el  Mansubah  ilaih.'' 
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Ibn  il  *Arahlyah.     I,  50. 

Kl  A^raj.     Afe.  ibn  Yafeya's  8a*di.     II,  400. 

Ibn  'AsSkir.     El  Hafiz  Abu'l  Qasim  «AH.     f^Tl  a.h.     W.  267. 

Book.     Ta'rikh  Dimashq.     W.  267.  1.     I,  268. 
AMdb.     t204  a.h.     S.  I,  166.     I,  23. 
Ihn  Ailam,     *Abd  er  Barman  ibn  Zaid.     I,  23. 

Ihn  Ailam.     Zaid  ibn  'Abd  er  Rahman  ibn  Zaid.     Circ.  200  a.h. 
I,  108. 
Possibly  descendants  of  Aslam.     8.  1,  143. 

£1  Asw&ni.     'Abdullah  ibn  A^mad  ibn  Sallm.     I,  190. 

Book.   Akhbar  en  Nubab  wa'l  Maqrah  wa'l  'Ilwah  wa'l  fiujah 
wa'n  Nil.     I,  190. 

This  author  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Mu'arrikh  en  Nubab, 
and  pages  I,  190-3  appear  to  be  entirely  taken  from  him. 

Ihn  'Ailyah.    Abu  M.  ibn  *Abd  el  Haqq.    I,  23.    f  642  a.h.    H.K. 
Book.     *•  Tafslruh."     I,  23. 

Ihn  4l  'Att&r,   £1  Adib  Shihab  ed  Din  A(^.  ed  Dunaisari.   t794  a.h. 
S.  I,  330  ;  II,  150,  269,  395.     A  poet. 

Bl  Bairuti,  misprint  for  El  Biruni. 

El  Bakii.     Abu  'dbaid.     f  ^^7  a.h. 

I,  21,  22,  125,  183,  187,  211,  239,  287.     Geographical. 

BlBaladuri.     f  279  a.h.     W.  74. 
II,*271. 

El  Ball^i.     Mul^aramad  ibn  Al^.  ibn  M.  ibn  Yusuf . 
I,  258.     (El  Khuwarazmi.) 
Book.     Mafatl^  el  'XJlum.     I,  258.     Philological. 

m  Balkhi.     Abu  Zaid  Ah.  ibn  8ahl.     f  322.     W.  117.     I,  10. 

Ihn  Ahi  H  Barakdt.      Abu   'Abdullah    Mul^ammad.      W.    230. 
f  520  A.H.     I,  5.     A  mere  mention  of  him. 

BatlimiU.     (Ptolemy.)     I,  42. 

Bl  BtrunL     Abu  r  Balkan  M.  ibn  Abi.     f  440  a.h.     W.  195. 
Book.    El  A^r  el  Baqlyah.     W.  195-1.     I,  275. 
I,  68,  275,  492. 

Ihn  B^iham.    I,  253. 

Possibly  Ibn  Naubakht.     f  416  a.h.     K.  I,  358. 
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IbnDil^yah.  ElHafiz  Abu'lKhattabMajdedDm'Umar.  t633A.H. 
W.  319. 

Book.     En  Nibras.    I,  326.     I,  22,  326,  489.     II,  163. 
Passages  at  I,  326,  489,  II,  163,  relate  to  El  Mustansir, 
f  487  A.H.,  of  whom  it  would  appear  that  Ibn  Dil^yah  had 
written  an  antagonistic  account. 

Dimaqrdfis.     (Democrates.)     I,  9. 

Ihn  Dinar,     Shams'  ed  Din  M.     II,  22. 

Ihn  Dirifbam.      [*•  Shaikhuna "]   Abu   ^Abdullah   M.  el  Maqri. 
I,  278. 

Baud  ihn  Ritq.     I,  42.     Verbal. 

Ahu  Baud,     '*  Sahib  es  Siyar."     f  275  a.h.     K.  I,  268.     Tra- 
ditionist.     I,  28.     II,  270. 

Ihn  Buraid.     t321  a.h.     (H.K.)     I,  408. 
Book,     El  Jamharah. 

EL  QADI  'L  FADIL.     W.  283.     f  ^96  a.h. 
>      Book,     Kitab  Mutajaddidat  el  Hawadith.     1,249. 

I,  60,  86,  107,  108,  109,  184,  185,  249,  269,  281,  380,  407, 
413. 

II,  5,  24,  143,  164,  198. 

These  passages  refer  to  events  in  years  between  567  and 
594  A.H.  El  Maqrizi  says,  ^*1  copied  from  his  hand- 
writing." I,  249,  281.  The  ''  Innovations  "  of  El  Qaji 
'1  Fadil  would  appear  to  have  been  extremely  detailed. 

Ihn  Fadl  illah.     Ah.  ibn  Ya^ya.     f  749  a.h.     W.  411.     I,  870. 
A  verse. 

m  Fakihi,     \  272  a.h.     W.  69. 

Booh     Akhbar  Makkah.     1,181. 

Ei  Farrd,     El  Ba^wi.     K  1, 145.     f  510  a.h.     1.  161,  1.  186, 
V.  11-451. 

JSl  FarydM.    Abu  'Abdillah  M.  ibn  X^.  ibn  M.  el  Hafiz,  1.  161. 
Verbal.     A  contemporary  of  Maq. 

JSl  Hahaishi, ,   A^.  ibn  M.  I,  322  verses. 

Ihn  Hahth.     v.  Mawardi. 

El  Badrami,     El  Qadi  A  bu  Yusuf  Ya*qub  ibn  Ibrahl m .     f  1 8i  a.». 
K.  II,  400.     II,  122. 
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Ihn  AlH  Jlqfalah,     Shihab  ed  Din  Ah.  et  Tilimsani.     f  776  a.h. 
W.  437. 

I,  122.     A  verse. 

IBN  'ABD  EL  HAKAM.     Abu  '1  Qasim  *Abd  er  Batman  ibn 
*Abdillah.     I,  1*99.     f  267  a.h.     W.  63. 
Book,     Futuh  Mi^r.     W.  63-1.     I,  199. 

I,  49,  76,  125,  148,  158,  163,  167,  195,  199,  206,  208,  209, 
244,  249,  287,  288,  295.  296. 

II,  136,  141,  259,  282,  363,  443,  502. 

These  passages  all  relate  to  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  the 
latest  recorded  event  dating  86  a.h.     I,  209. 

£1  Hamdani.     Abu  M.  el  Hasan  ibn  Ah.  ibn  Ta'qub.     f  334  a.h. 
W.  1 10. 

Book,     Ellklil.     W.  110-1.     I.  197,  257. 

Ihn  Hani,     M.  f  362  a.h.     K.  II,  4.     1.  378. 

Ihn  Hauqal,     I,  270,  341.     Scrib.  367  a.h.     Quoted  through  Ibn 
Sa*id. 

Maraushiyush.    I,  154. 

Abu  '1  Hasan  'Ali  ibn  el  Hasan  el  Katib.     I,  275,  276.     Details 
on  taxation  in  Egypt  in  441  a.h. 

El  Hasan  ibn  M.  II,  126.     Circ.  658  a.h.  ? 

Book.     Es  Sawanih  el  Adabiyah  fi  '1  Mada'ih  el  Qainlyah. 
V.  H.K. 

Ihn  Ahi  Hashim,     Ismd'il.     I,  323,  325,  verses. 
El  JB[diim%.     I,  287.     On  Babylon  (Old  Cairo). 

Ihn  JSdzm.     El  Faqih  '1  Hafiz  AbQ  M.  'AU  ibn  Ah.  ibn  Said. 
1,258.     1 466  A.H.     W.  202. 

HUh&m  ihn  el  Hakam,     I,  9. 

Hiah&m  ihn  el  Kalhi.     f  204  a.h.     W.  42.     II,  213. 

Ihn  Hieh&m.     'Abd  el  Malik,     f  218  a.h.     W.  48.     I,  287. 

JEl  'ImOd,     M.  ibn  Abi'l  Faraj  M.  ibn  Hamid  el  Katib  el  Ispahani. 
1 597  A.H.     W.  284. 

Book.     Sana'l  Barq  ash  Shami.     W.  284-1.     II,  123. 

minhaJidni.   Abu  1  Faraj 'Ali  ibn  el  Husain.    f  356  a.h.    W;  182. 
Book.     El  A^ani.     II,  1 37. 
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El  Isfahani.     'AH  ibn  Hamzah.     f  856  a.h.  ?     H.K.  I,  125. 
Booh,     A'yad  el  Fare.     I,  268. 

Ihn  Isfahtaldr,     A^mad  ibn  Rustum  ed  Dailami.     1,  371. 

Aha  Isl^.     El  Adib.     II,  177.     A  verse. 

El  Jafr,     All.  ibn  Ishaq.     I,  325,  venes. 

ElJdhif^.     t255  A.H.     H.K.     I,  25,  194. 

JaM  ed  Din,     Ibn  Makram  ibn  Abi*l  Hasan  ibn  Ah.  el  Khagraji. 
I,  162.     Veree. 

Jaldl  ed  Din.     Abu'l  Mu*izz  Ibn  Abi'l  Hasan  ibn  A^.  ibn  es  Sa'igh. 
Contemporary  of  MaqrTzi. 
II,  25.     A  veree. 

Jaldl  ed  Din.      M.  ibn  Khatib  Daraiya  ed  Dimashqi  el  Baisani. 
f  810  A.H.    II,  429.     Verse. 

JAMI'  SIRAT  EL  BAZtJRl.     I,  82,  109. 

The  subject  of  the  biography  was  a  vizier  of  El  Mustansir^ 
441-450  A.H.     The  passages  refer  to  the  revenue. 

JlMI*  SiRAT  M.  IBN  QALA'tTN.     Musa  ibn  Muhammad  ibn 
Yabya.     (En  Na^ir  M.  ibn  Qala'un,  f  741  a.h.) 
I,  381.     II,  143,  278. 

'  ES  SIRAT  ET  T0LUNIYAH.    (Ibn  Tulun,  t271  a.h.) 
171,  230.     II,  178,  265,  267,  409,  457. 
This  author's  name  is  not  indicated.     (?Ibn   ed  Dayah, 
t334  A.H.     W.  111.)     He  would  appear  to  be  an  early 
one,  and  his  work  was  probably  detailed. 

'  ES  SiRAT   EZ  ZAHIRIYAH.      Possibly   Ibn  *Abd  es 
ir  (q.v.).     (Ez  Zahir  BaibarH,  f  676  a.h.) 
433.     II,  299,  412. 

•  TA'RIKH  DIMYAT.     I,  177,  184. 
Relates  to  the  period  of  the  conquest,  20  a.h. 
Although  no  author  is  mentioned  in  Maqrizfs  account  of 

Damietta,  I,  215,  one  may  suspect  that  it  is  taken  either 

from  this  work  or  one  of  a  similar  kind. 

bflJar'.    Abdullah  ibn.    M.    Circ.  380  a.h.    11,6.    Yene. 
Uihf  misprint  for  Ehurdadbah. 
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Ibn  Jari^.    II,  270.     Tradition. 

El  Jauhari.     f  393  a.h.     H.K. 

Book,     Es  Si^ah.     I,  22,  285.     II,  405,  etc. 

BL  JAUWANI.     Esh  Sharif  M.  ibn  As'ad  Abu  'Abdillah,  I,  288, 
wrote  after  570  a.h.,  II,  202,  and  was  grown  up  539  a.h.,  I,  830. 
Books,   (a)  En  Naqt  li  Mu'jam,  etc.     I,  5,  330. 

\h)  El  Jauhar  el  Maknun  fi  pikr  el  Qaba'il  wa  '1 

fiutun.     II,  458. 
{e)  £r  Rau^at  el  Anisah,  etc.     II,  440. 
I,  5,  288,  296,  330,  332. 

U,  81,  164,  202,  271,  409,  440,  444,  449,  450,  452,  458. 
The  quotations  are  archaeological  generally. 
H.K.  ascribes  {h)  to  this  writer's  son  (apparently),  and  gives 
the  date  of  his  son's  death,  588  a.h.  He  does  not  give 
the  date  of  the  author  of  En  Naqt.  I  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  him  either  in  W.  Maq.  2.  14  gives  his 
pedigree  at  length. 

m  JauOr.     El  Adib  el  Fa^il  Abu  '1  Husain.     f  679  a.h.     W.  357. 
I,  106.     Verse. 

Ibn  Abi'l  Jinn,  v.  Ibn  'Adnan. 

Ihn  Jinnh     II,  362.     f  392.     Philological. 

Ihn  Jubair.     Circ.  548  a.h.     v.  H.K. 
Book.     "  Ri^latuh."     1,  239. 

El  Kamal,  v.  El  Adfuwi. 

Ahu  7  Khair.     f  90  a.h.     S.  1,  161 .     II,  270. 

IhnKMlawaih.     1,22,211.     f  370  a.h.    K.  I,  158.    Philological. 
Book,     Kitab  Lais,  I,  22.     K.  I,  158. 

Ibn  Ehaldun.     Shai^una  Wali  ed  Din  Abu  Zaid  'Abd  er  Ra^min 
ibn  M.     t  B08  a.h.     W.  456.     II,  190. 

KhdM  Ibn  Ahmad,     f  175  a.h.     H.E. 
Book.     El  *Ain.     I,  408. 

Ibn  S^lil^^-     ^  Qa4i  Shams'  ed  Din  A^.  ibn  M.     W.  358. 
1 681  A.H.     II,  87,  366. 

Ibn  Khurd&dbah.     A^mad,  I,  168. 
Poeaibly  an  error  ? 
i.ft.A.t.  1902.  • 
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Urn  Kbnidadbah.     'Ubaid'uUah  ibn  'Abdillah.     I,  184. 

Wrote  232-272  a.h.    See  Goeje,  preface  to  Ibn  Khurdadbi^. 
Bib.  Geo.  Arab. 
Book,     (a)  El  Masalik.     I,  184,  227. 

ih)  'Aja'iV  el  Binyan.     I,  120.     ? 
JSl  ^uwdrazmi,     M.  ibn  A^.     I,  9. 

SL    KINDI.      Abu*    'Umar    M.    ibn    Yusuf.      II,    163,    186. 
(Frequently  called  Abu  *Amr  in  error.)     f  ^60  a.h.     W.  124. 
Books,     (a)  £1  Jund  el  <Arabi.     II,  143. 
(*)  El  Khunduq.     II,  163. 
le)  Masjid  Ahl'  er  Rayah.     II,  246. 
Id)  El  Hawaii.     II,  137,  250. 
(e)  El  Umara.     I,  288 ;  II,  436 ;  or 
Umara  Misr.     II,  261,  455. 
Possibly  these  books  are  merely  divisions  of  W.  124 — 1,  2,  3. 

I,  162,  163,  180,  288,  298. 

II,  143,  168,  178.   185,  202,  246,  261,  282,  332,  334,  368, 
436,  447,  454,  455. 

The  latest  date  in  these  passages  refers  to  263  a.h.     They 
relate  to  the  Muslim  conquest,  early  sites  and  history. 
Ibn  el  Kindi.     'XJmar  ibn  Abi  'XJmar.     I,  124. 
Evidently  the  son  of  the  precediog. 
Book.     Fada'il  Mi^r.     I,  124,  158,  etc. 
,  124.  158,  211.  249. 
V.  Boyal  Khedivial  Library  Cat.,  t-101,  which  confuses 
him  with  his  father,  and  gives  the  date  of  his  dealk 
350  A..H.,  an  unlikely  one.     The  Copenhagen  MS.  names 
its  author  *Umar  ibn  M.  el-Kindi. 

Aihi'ah.     t  164  a.h.     S.  I,  164. 

[,  79,  168. 

uth  ibn  Sa'd.     f  175  a.h.     S.  I,  164. 

[,  79,     II,  177,  253. 

'el  Latif  el  Ba^daili.     f  629  a.h.     W.  314.     II,  367. 

\Hn  ibn  Mihran.     I,  284. 

ibl  Mallkah.     A  contemporary  of  ^Abd  el  'Asiz  ibn  Marwan 

6  A.H.     I,  210. 

a'mar.    Ibrahim.   El  Adib.    f  749  a.h.    11,151,186.   Verses. 

{a' man.     The  Khalif.     f  218  a.h.     A  verse  by  him  throagh 

1  Khurdadbah.     I,  184. 
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IBN  EL  MA'MfTN  El  Ba^a^ihi.  £1  Amir  Jamal  'ed  Din.  AYm 
'Ali  Musa  ibn  el  Ma'mon  Abi  Abdillah  M.  ihn  F&tik  ibn 
Mukhtar.     I,  390. 

Probably  shared  in  the  downfall  of  his  father,   vizier  of 
El  Amir,  519  a.h. 
Book.     "Ta'rlkhuh."  I,  268,  390,  and  Mukhtasar  Ta'ilkhih, 
II,  144. 

I,  212,  266,  268,  279,  390,  401,  414,  420,  422,  432,  445,  451, 
458,  468,  469,  470,  480,  481,  492. 

II,  24,  256,  282,  411,  412. 

Nearly  all  these  passages  refer  to  the  years  516  and  517  a.h., 
only  four  to  dates  previous  and  none  later.  Ibn  el 
Ma'mun's  father  was  in  power  515-519  a.h.  His  work 
was  probably  an  elaborate  chronicle  chiefly  relating  to 
that  period. 

Imdm  Mankali  BugkoL  esh  Shlrazi  Jaidl  ed  Din,    M.  I,  371.    Verse. 

Marhnn  el  ITindi.     (Sa^iib  Banah.)     I,  182. 

Jtamuq  $»  Sadqfi.     Abdullah  ibn.     Circ.  170  a.h.     I,  162. 

Ahu  Ma'shar,     I,  253.     f  272  a.h.     The  astronomer. 

El  Masil^i.     Misprint  for  Musabbihi. 

JBlMassah,     ?W.A.  75.     1,120. 

EL  MAS'tJDI.     t  345  or  346  a.h.     W.  119. 
Books,     (a)  Akhbar  ez  ZamSn.     1,185. 

(h)  Muruj  ed  Dahab.     I,  494. 
I,  26,  28,  50,  72,  148,  159,  171,  185,  187,  233,  236,  240, 
247,  265,  494. 

n  Mawardi.     Abu  '1  Hasan   <Ali  ibn  M.   ibn  Habib.      I,  01. 
t  450  a.h.     H.K. 
Book.     El  A^kam  es  Sultaniyah.     I,  97. 
1,91,97.  \- 

Mu'arrikh*  en  Nubah.     v.  AswSni.     I,  192. 

'Vul^ammad  ibn  Abi  Ta'qub  el  Eatib.     I,  326. 
"Haddath,"  292  a.h. 

Mufahid.     1,161.  ^ 

SI  Mnn^iri.     El  Hafiz  'Abd  el  ^Azim.     I,  217.     f  656.-    W.  M2. 

Muqdtil.     1 150  A.H.     K.  II,  112.     1,  16L  ^     -  ^ 
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Mum  ihn  If.  ibn  Yahya.     II,  278. 

Author  of  Slrat  M.  ibn  Qala*un  (q.v.)- 

EL  MUSABBIHI.     £1  Amir  el  Mukhtar  'Izz  el  Mulk  ibn  'Vbaid 
'illah  ibn  A]^.  ibn  Isma'll  ibn  'Abd  el  'Aziz.     I,  387.     \420  a.h. 
W.  181. 
Book.     "Ta'rtkhuh,"  I,  265.  and  Ta'rikhuhuM  Kablr,  I,  387. 
W.  181-1. 

I,  171,   181,  207,  265.  387,  389,  408.  451,  457,  458,  466, 
467,  494. 

II,  4,  5,  14,  20,  28,  143.  145,  195,  280,  282. 

He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ehalifs  of  Cairo  398-420  a.h. 
The  dates  of  the  events  for  which  he  is  cited  lie  between 
395  and  415  a.h.,  only  three  earlier  and  none  later. 

IBN  'EL  MITTAUWAJ.     El  Qaai  'r  Ra'Is  Taj  'ed  Din  M.  ibn 

*Abd  'el  Wahhab  *ez  Zubairi.     I,  342.     f  730  a.h.     W.  397. 
Book,     Iqaz  el  Mutaghaffil.     I,  5. 

I,  5,  286,  288,  298,  331,  342,  344,  345,  346. 

II,  86,  114,   153,   155,  158,  184,   197,  253,  282,  298,  308» 
409,  429. 

Almost  all  these  passages  refer  to  Misr,  i.e.  Old  Cairo,  none 
to  El  Qahirah.     All  of  them  are  archaaologioal. 

Ibn  Muyassar.     t^^-  ^^^  ^•^-     ^    ^^^  ^     "^^^  author's  date 
would  appear  earlier,  y.  S.  II,  132. 

I,  60,  420,  427,  442,  457,  467. 

II,  163,  415. 

The  latest  date  referred  to  543  a.h. 

JAi  Nabulusi.     El  Qagi  Abu  *Amr  *TJthman. 

Book.    Qusn  es  Slrah  fi  'ttikhad  il  Hi^n  bi'l  Jazlrah.     I,  326. 

Aim  Nadrah.     El  QhafFari.     I,  22. 

N^fil  er  Rami.     I,  258.     Possibly  W.A.  74.     f  269  a.h. 

Ihn  en  Naqqdsk.     Shams  ed  Din  M.     f  ^63  a.h.     H.K.  I,  305. 

Book.    El  'Ibar  fl  man  Mada  wa  Ohabar.    II,  279.    Refereno# 
dates  to  761  a.h. 

Abu  n  Nimr.     El  Warraq.     I,  91 . 

Ahu  Qabban  ibn  Nu*aim  ibn  Badr  et  Tujibi.     II,  246. 

OoM  ibn  Sahmah.     Abu  Mus'ab.     II,  246.     Verse. 
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KL  QAISAKANI.  El  Murtada  Abu  M.  «Abd  es  Salam  ibn  M. 
ibn  el  Qasan  ibn  'Abd  es  Salam  IBN  ET  TUWAIB  el  Mifii 
el  Katib.     I,  386. 

Book.   Nuzhat'  el  Maqlatain  fi  Akhbar  'ed  Daiilatais.   I,  386. 
II,  290. 

I,  49,  386,  409,  413,  420,  422,  425,  440,  443,  444,  456,  461, 
462,  463,  467,  469,  480,  484,  488. 

II,  28,  92,  280,  290. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  exactly  fix  the  date  of  the 
author  of  this  book :  he  is  used  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Fatiroite  Court,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  the  most  detailed  account. 
The  only  dated  reference  to  be  found  is  I,  49,  the  taking 
of  Tyre  by  the  Franks. 

El  Qaisi.     Abu  Abdullah  M.  ibn  'Abd  er  Ra^un  ibn  Sulaiman  ibn 
Rabi'  el  Ghamati.     I,  161.     f^^^  ^-h-     B-^- 
Book.     Tuhfat  el  Albab.     I,  161. 
I,  135,  161,  240. 

Bl  Qali.     Abu  *Ali  (lsma41  ibn  El  Qasim).     f  365  a.h.     H.K. 
Book,     El  Amali.     I,  148,  405. 

Qsttadah,     I,  23,  possibly  W.  17.     f  117  a.h. 

Ibn  'el  Qifti.     f  ^46  a.h.     W.  331.     II,  5. 

SL  QUpA'I.  El  Qadi  Abu  *Abdillah  M.  ibn  Salamah.  j  454  or 
457  A.H.     W.  199. 

Book.     El  Mukhtar,  etc.     I,  6.     W.  199-1. 

I,  5,  122,  125,  206,  207,  230,  247,  287,  298,  330,  331,  348, 
344,  346. 

II,  137,   142.  146,   161,  178,  248,  251,  253,  255,  370.  436, 
445,  455. 

Qudamah  ibn  Ja'far.     f  377  a.h.     I,  258. 
Book.     Kitab  el  Kharaj.     I,  258. 

KlQurtubi.    1,485.    Too  vague  to  identify.    Ta'riW^uh,  v.  II,  181. 

Bl  Qushairi.     El  Ustad  Abu'l  Qasim  'Abd  'el  Kanm  ibn  Hawazin. 
1 514  A.H.     K.  1.300.     11,414. 

Ibn  Qutaibah.     W.  73.     f  270  or  276  a.h.     I,  7. 

Ibn  er  Rafiq.     Ibrahim.     Circ.  400  a.h. 
Book.    Ta'rlkhuh.     n,  154. 
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Br  lUMf.      Ibrahim    ibn    'el   Qinm.      f  456   a.h.      t.   H.K. 

«*Umdah."    1,870. 
Ibn  Ba^waiu    Abu  '1  Qasan  'Ali  t  Tablb.     f  ^^3  a.h.    W.A.  188. 
I,  42,  247,  268,  339,  365. 
On  hygienic  matters. 
Br  Rofafi.    H,  143.     Vene. 

nnsiSd'dii.    Bahaed  Dm  Abu'l  Hasan 'AIL    f  604  a.h.    K.  1,363. 

n,  144.     Verse. 
Si  flabL    Abn'l  Hasan  Hilal  ibn  Mohsin.    f  448  a.h.     K.  U,  202. 

t  277. 
Si  SaftdL     Ehain  ibn  Aibak.     f  764  a.h.     W.  423.     II,  35,  429. 
Ihn  8M.    M.  el  Af^waL    I,  188. 

Eb  Said.     El  Qa4L      Thiqat  'el  Thiqat  Abu'l  Hasan  'Ali   ibn 
'Uti^in,  etc.     I,  275.     Li^g  580  a.h.     H,  460. 
Book,     m  Minhaj  fi  'Dm  el  Oaraj.     I,  247,  275.     II,  460. 

IBN  SA'ID.     1 685  AH-     W.  353. 

Book,     (a)  El  Mug^b,  I,  230.     {h)  El  Mnhalla,  II,  181. 

I,  211,  230,  287,  288,  341. 

n,  28,  155,  161,  183,  444,  459. 
8m'id ibn  Jmbair.,   f  ^^ ^h.     K.  I,  205.     I,  23. 
8mHd  ibn  el  Mmaiyih.     f  ^^  ^h.     K.  I,  206.     I.  23,  284. 
8a*id  ibn  el  Qdaf.     I,  323.     Verses. 
Saifibn'Umar.     1,163. 
Ibn  'ef  Sairafi.     M.  ibn  Manjab.     II,  5,  436. 
Ibn  Saiyid  en  Nas.     f  734  a.h.     W.  400.     II,  414. 
Ibn  Salam.     Abu  'AbdiUah  'el  Qasim.     I,  97. 

Book.     Eitab  el  Amwal.     I,  97. 

Abn  ^t.    Umaiyah  ibn  <Abd  'el  'Aziz,  f  ^29  a.h.    1,  15.    W.  237. 

I,  15,  135,  485. 

II,  154,  155. 

Book.    Er  Bisalat  'el  Misriyah.     I,  15.     W.  237-1. 

B$h  8ha'bi.     f  103  a.h.     K.  I,  244.     U,  270. 

Esh  Shabosti.     Abu  '1  Tasan  'AH  ibn  M.     f  388  a.h.     W.  153. 

Book.    Kitab  ed  Diyarat.     W.  153.  I.     II,  502. 

n,  502,  503,  504,  510. 
Shara/ed  Din  ibn  Abi  '/  Qoti'm.     II,  88.     Verbal. 
Skmnf'ed  Din  Abu  '/  'Abbdt  Ahmad.     Circ.  650  a.h.     II,  26. 
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8lkaw0ihi.    tl80A.H.     K.  I,  385.     I,  190. 
iin  8Jdah.  II,  2, 1 17, 129, 144, etc.  (frequent references).   \45%k.K. 
Book.    £1  Mo^kam.     y.  H.K.     A  dictionary. 

Ikm  Slnd.     Abu  <Ali.     f  ^^8  a.h.     W.A.  128.     I,  61. 
Bs  Suhrawardi.    ^ihab 'ed  Din  Abu  Haff 'Umar  ibn  M.    11,414, 
427.     t  ^32  A.H.     H.K. 

Book.     'AwarifelMa'arif.     11,427. 

^  gMari.    Abu  Ja'far  M.  ibn  Jarir.     f  310  a.h.     W.  94. 
I,  23,  257,  408. 
Book.     ••  Tafstruh.''     I,  23.     =»  Jami  el  Bayan.     I,  134. 

Ibn  Abi  T&hir.     Abii'l  Jusain  'Abdullah  ibn  A^mad.     I,  273. 
Book.    Attbar  el  Mu'tadid.     I,  273.  ' 

I,  273,  275. 
?  Possibly  a  son  of,  W.  78,  who  died  280  a.h. 

Abu  lUir.     £1  HaEz  es  Silafi.     f  ^76  a.h.     W.  268.     II,  203. 

AMiTihir.    £1  Qadi '1  Makin  Isma'U  ibn  Salamah.    Circ.  530a.h. 
II,  448. 

Ibn  Abi  Taiy.     f^SO  a.h.     W.  316.     I,  409,  443,  457. 
M  Taiytbi.    Shams  ed  Dm.     II,  499.     f  717  a.h. 
Ihn  Taswaih,  M.     I,  325.     Verses. 
Ib»  ThdbU.     Abu  Bakr  el  HaBz  el  Khatib.     I,  206. 
Ibn  et  Tuwair.     v.  £1  Qaisarani. 
Ibn  'Ufair.     \22S  a.h.     S.  I,  168.     1,  79,  118. 
'  Umar  ibn  MaimOn.     I,  26.  i 

£1  'Umari.     Shihab  ed  Din  Al^mad  ibn  Mu^yi  'd  Din  Ta^ya  ibn 
Fadlillah.     Katib  es  Sirr.     1^48  a.h.     W.  411.     I,  370. 

Ibn  JTahb.     f  197  a.h.  ?     S.  I,  165.     II,  259. 

Wakb  ibn  Munabbih,     f  110  a.h.     W.  16.     I,  23. 

"  Wdi^  abV     'Amr  ibn  Zanki,  etc.  (verbal).     I,  236.     Contemp. 

JSlWaqidi.     f  207  a.h.     W.  43.     1,183.     11,362. 

IBN   WA9IF  SHAH.     Ibrahim  el  Katib.     I,  111.     £1  Usti^. 
II,  140.     Circ.  600  a.h.     W.  373,  etc. 
Book.     Akhbar  Mi^r  wa  'Ajaibiha,  I,  111. 
I,   111,  124,   129,  135,   141,   l75,   176,   182,  210,  213,  W2, 
237,  239,  240,  241,  268,  346. 
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II,  140,  177,480,  481. 

All  on  pre-Islamic  history  of  Kgypt,  and  apparently  quite 
fabulous. 

JSl    YaghmUri,      Yusuf  ibn  Ah.  ibn   Mal^mud  ibn  Ah.  el  Asadi. 
t673A.H.     II,  87,  183. 

A  contemporary  of  El  Malik  es  Sali^. 

Ya^ya  ibn  Bukair,     I,  40. 

Ta^ya  ibn  'Uthman.     I,  211.     Circ.  570  a.h. 

Talhugha  es  Sdlimi.     I,  224.     Verbal. 

El  Yamani.     Possibly  W.  263.     f  ^69  a.h.     I,  206.     II,  161. 

Ya*^  ibn  Nu'm&n  el  Q&4i.     QjeAi  Bulghar.     (Through  El  Qaisi.) 
I,  161. 

ElYa*qiibi.     Circ.  270  a.h.     1,211,247. 

Taqut.     1 626  A.H.     W.  310. 

Book.     El  Mushtarik.     II,  23,  28,  130,  504,  509. 

YMd  ibn  Abi  Edblb,     f  128  a.h.     S.  I,  163.     I,  210.     II,  177. 

IBN  YtTNXTS.     Abu  8a*Td  *Abd  er  Rahman  ibn  Ahmad.     I,  28. 
t847A.H.     W.  121. 

Books,     (a)  Ta'rikh  el  Ghuraba.     II,  114.     W.  121-2. 
(A)  Ta'rikh  Mi^r.     1,108.     W.  121-2. 

I,  23,  108,  332,  489. 

II,  114,  123,  137,  163,  177,  332,  334. 

ZSLfir  el  Eaddad.     f  529  a.h.     K.  I,  241 .     I,  485.     The  poet. 

IBN  *ABD  'EZ  ZAHIR.    El  Qadi  'r  Ra'Is  Muljyi  'd  Dm  'Abdullah 
er  Rauhi  el  Katib.     I,  388.     f  ^92  a.h.     W.  366. 
Books,     (a)  Er  Raudat  'el  Bahiyah  'ez  Zahirah,  etc.     I,  5. 
W.  366,  1. 
(A)  Sirat  ez  Zahir  [Baibars].     II,  275.     W.  366,  2. 
(<?)  Tama'im  el  Hama'im.     II,  231. 

I,  5,  381,  384,  388,  404,  408,  438,  458,  460,  462,  468,  470, 
480,  481,  487. 

II,  4,  5,  8,  12,   13,  16,  20.  21,  25,  86,  87,  92,  102,  114,  144, 
'           204,  231,  368,  411,  436. 

Nearly  all  archeeological,  on  Cairo. 

Zaid  ibn  Aslatn.    I,  26.    y.  Aslam. 
Abu  Zohm.     I,  23. 
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Ztthid  el  *  mamd,     Abu  Said  Mansur  ibn  Isa.     II,  405. 

Zain  ed  Din  AH  *AhdiUah  M.  ibn  AH  Bahr  ibn  *Abd  el  Qddir  'el 
Eanafi.     II,  26. 
Contemporary  of  Maq. 

Zahi  ed  IHn.     El  Hasain.     I,  368.     Circ.  762  a.h. 

IBN  ZtTLAQ.     El  Faqlh  Abu  M.  el  Hasan  ibn  Ibrahim.     I,  385. 
t387A.H.     W.  151. 

Boohe.     (a)  Sirat  el  Ikhshid.     II,  25. 
\b)  Sirat  el  Mu*izz.     I,  385. 
\e)  Tatimmat  XJmara  Misr.     II,  25.     W.  161-3. 
1,  386,  389,  430,  451,  470,  493. 
11,25. 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX    OF    TITLES. 

El  A|^ni.     (El  Ifbahani.) 

El  A^kam  es  Sultaniyah.     (El  Mawardi.) 

El  'Ain.     (Ehalli  ibn  Ahmad.) 

Aj&'ib  el  Binyan.     (Ibn  Khurdadbah.) 

See  II,  1 5 1 .   The  book  with  this  title  may  be  by  another  author. 
A^bar  Bani  el  Maghribi  (anon.  II,  459). 
A^bar  Makkah.     ( El  Fakihi.) 
Akhbar  Mifr  wa  Aja'ibiha.     (Ibn  Wasif  Shah.) 
Akhbar  el  Mu*tadid.     (Ibn  Abi  Tahir.) 
Akhbar  en  Nubah.     (El  Aswani.) 
Akhbar  ez  Zaman.     (El  ICas'udi.) 
Alf  Lailah  wa  lailah.     I,  485.     II,  181. 
El  AmaU.     (El  Qali.) 
El  Amwal.     (Ibn  Salam.) 
El  Ithar  'el  Baqiyah.     (El  Biruni.) 
A*y§d  el  Furs.     (El  Iffahani.) 

El  Bazuri.     y.  Sirat  'el. 

Ed  Dakh&'ir  wa  't  Tu^iat      (Anon.     v.  S.  II,  123.     Possibly 
Mujalla  ibn  Jami*,  fl.  549  a.h.,  is  the  author.)     v.  1,  416,  417. 
Dim>&(.     V.  Ta'rlkh. 
Bd  DiySrftt     (Esh  Sh&busti.) 
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Fada'U  Mifr.     (Ibn  'el  Kindi.) 
Futul^  Mi^r.     (Ibn  'Abd  el  Qakam.) 

SI  Ohoraba.     (Ibn  Yunns.) 

Hosn  ea  Sirah  fi  'ttikhftd  il  Hisn  bil  Jaslrah.     (En  N&bulvn.) 

£1  'Ibar  flman  Mada  wa  Ghabar.     (Ibn  on  Naqqaah.) 

El  Ittshld.     V.  Sirat. 

£1  Iklll.     (El  Hamdani.) 

Iqaz  el  Matan^affil.     (Ibn  el  Mntauwaj.) 

ElJamharah.     (Ibn  Doraid.     Philol.) 
Jami'  el  Bajao.     (Et  Tabari.) 
£1  Jaubar  el  Makuun.     (El  JauwanT.) 
El  Jund  el  'Arabi.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Eharaj.     (Ibn  Qndamab.) 
El  Khunduq.     (El  Kindi.) 

Mafatll^  el  'Ulum.     (El  Bal^i.) 

Makkah.     v.  Akhbar. 

El  Masalik.     (Ibn  Khurdadbah.) 

Masjid  Abl  er  Rayah.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Mawali.     (El  Kindi.) 

El  Vtinbaj  fi  'Ilm  el  Kharaj.     ((El  Qidi)  'es  Bald.) 

El  Mui^rib.     (Ibn  da*!d.) 

El  Muhalla.     (Ibn  Sa<ld.) 

Muhammad  ibn  Qala'un.     v.  Sirat. 

£1  Mul^kam.    (Ibn  Sidah.) 

£1  Mu'izz.     V.  Sirat. 

£1  Mukbtar.     (El  Quda'i.) 

Mukhtn^ar  Tar'lkb  ibn  el  Ma*mun. 

£1  Mulhamat  el  Mansubah  ila  ibn  el  'Arabi. 

Miiruj  ed  Dabab.     (El  Mas'udi.) 

£1  MuBhtarik.     (Yaqut.) 

Mntajaddidat  el  Hawadith.     (£1  (Qddi  '1)  Fadil.) 

l^Nibras.     (Ibn  Dil^yab.) 
En  Naqt.     (El  Jauwani.) 
Na^iriyah.     v.  Es  Sirat  en. 
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Vfibah.    v.  Akhbar  en. 

Nazhat  ol  Maqlatain.     (£1  Qaisarini)  i 

Er  Bandat  el  Bahiyat  ez  Zahirah.     (Ibn  'Abd  es  Zahir.) 

Bi^lat  ibn  Jubair.     (Ibn  Jubair.) 

Risalat  el  ^adrami. 

Er  Eiaalat  el  Mi^rfyab.     (Abu  Salt.) 

Sana  '1  Barq  esb  Shami.     (El  ImSd.) 

Es  Sawanil^  el  Adabljah.     (Aba  '1  Hasan  b.  M.) 

Sirat  el  Bazuri.     (Anon.) 

Sirat  el  IkbshTd.     (Ibn  ZQlaq.) 

Sirat  M.  ibn  Qala*Qn.     (Mu8a  ibn  M.) 

Smt  el  Ma4zz.    (Ibn  Ziilaq.) 

Es  Sirat  en  Nasiiljah  »  M.  ibn  Qala'un. 

Sirat  et  ^ulunlyah.     (Anon.) 

Sirat  ez  Zabiriyab.     (?  <Abd  ez  Zabir.) 

Tafsir.     (Ibn  'Atiyab.) 

Tafsir.     (Et  Tabari.) 

Et  Tali'  es  Sa-Id.     (El  Adfuwi.) 

Ta'n^.     Ibn  el  Bata*ihi.     (Ibn  el  Ma'mun  el  Bata'i^i.) 

Ta'n^.     Dimashq.     (Ibn  Asikir.) 

Ta'rikh.     Dimyat.     (Anon.) 

Ta'rikh.     Mifr.     (Ibn  Yunus.) 

Ta'rl^  61  Mosabbi^i. 

Ta'itkb  el  Musabbil^i  el  Kabir. 

Ta*rikh  el  Qurtubi. 

Ta'rikh  ibn  Raftq. 

Ta'Ukh  es  Sa'ld,     (£1  Adfuwi.) 

Tatimmat  ITmara  Mi^r.     (Ibn  Zulaq.) 

Tuhfat  el  Albab.     (El  Qaisi.) 

£1  Umara.     (£1  Kindi.) 

ZabirTyah.     t.  Es  Slrah  ez. 


The  following  is  the  sequence  of  £1  Maqrizi's  princjpril 
authorities :  Ibn  'Abd  el  9>*I^Aii^f  t  ^^7  A.n.,  El  Mas'Odj; 
t346A.u.,  Ibn  Yunus,  t347A.H.,  and  El  Kindi.  t350  A.H.ii 
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Ibn  'Abd  el  Hakam  and  Ibn  Yunus  supply  nearly  all  that 
he  tells  us  of  the  conquest  and  early  history  of  £g3rpt.  It 
is  they  who  appear  to  have  collected  the  sayings  of  the  early 
traditionists.  EI  Mas'udi's  information  is  in  great  part 
geographical,  and  that  of  El  Eindi  chiefly  topographical, 
relating  to  Fustat. 

Besides  these  there  is  the  anonymous  life  of  Ibn  Tiiliin, 
which  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  by  a  contemporary 
of  that  prince  (f  270  a.h.)  :  if  so,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest 
authorities  on  Egyptian  history.  El  Maqrizi  has  taken 
a  good  deal  from  it. 

Coming  to  the  Fatimite  period,  we  have  Ibn  Zulaq, 
t387A.H.,  El  Musabbihi,  t420A.H.,  El  Quda'i,  t467A.H., 
the  anonymous  author  of  Sirat  'el  Bazuri,  of  about  the  same 
date,  Ibn  el  Ma'mun,  who  probably  wrote  about  520  a.h., 
and  finally  El  Jauwani,  who  was  alive  in  570  a.h.,  but  who 
speaks  of  events  he  witnessed  in  539  a.h.,  thus  enabling  us 
to  fix  his  period  pretty  closely. 

Both  El  Musabbihi  and  Ibn  el  Ma'raun,  being  in  high 
offices  of  state,  were  exceptionally  situated  as  regards 
information :  their  works,  besides  those  of  Ibn  Zulaq,  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  minutely  detailed  chronicles  of  their 
own  times,  but  there  is  a  gap  between  about  450  a.h. 
and  490  A.H.  for  which  information  seems  meagre.  This 
corroborates  the  statement  of  Hajji  Ehalifah  to  this  effect  : 
there  is  apparently  no  complete  detailed  record  of  the  great 
famine  of  460-466  a.h.,  nor  of  the  vizierate  of  Badr  and 
his  son  El  Afdal,  written  by  a  contemporary,  or,  at  any  rate, 
El  Maqrizi  does  not  seem  to  have  known  of  one.  The  works 
of  El  Quda'i  and  El  Jauwani  were  archaeological,  referring 
to  Cairo  and  Fustat. 

For  the  observances  of  the  Fatimite  Court,  their  govern- 
ment, and  other  details  of  the  kind,  El  Maqrizi  appears  to 
chiefly  use  El  Qaisarani,  besides  a  book  called  Ed  Pa^a'ir 
wa  't  Tuhaf,  which  may  date  from  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Hijrah,  so  that  in  general  it  would  seem  that  his  remarks  on 
these  subjects  were  taken  from  authors  living  a  considerable 
time  after  the  Fatimite  period. 
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After  this  comes  £1  Qadi  '1  Fadil,  f  596  a.m.,  from  whom 
much  has  been  taken,  nearly  all  relating  to  matters  of 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge ;  then  Ibn  'Abd  ez  Zahir, 
t  692  A.U.,  and  Ibn  el  Mutauwaj,  f  730  a.h.  The  last- 
mentioned  relates  almost  exclusively  to  Misr,  i.e.  Old 
Gairo^  and  all  three  are  mostly  referred  to  on  questions 
of  topography.  Ibn  el  Mutauwaj  is  the  last  author  of 
importance  frequently  quoted  by  El  Maqrizi,  who  does  not 
really  give  us  very  much  detailed  history  of  the  Aiyubite 
and  Mamluke  period  in  El  Khitat.  The  works  of  nearly 
all  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  have  now  been 
lost,  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  but  from  the 
frequent  quotations  that  are  made  from  them  in  El  Khitat^ 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  its  author  had  access  to  them  all. 

In  addition  to  these  the  remarks  of  Ibn  Sa'Id,  f  685  a.h.^ 
are  amusing,  besides  being  interesting,  as  the  impressions 
of  a  stranger  visiting  a  foreign  country.  These,  too,  would 
probably  have  been  lost  to  us  without  El  Maqrizi's  inter- 
vention, and,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  labour  that 
he  must  have  spent  upon  his  book,  and  how  much  he  has 
preserved  to  us,  we  can  realize  the  extent  of  the  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  history  of  Egypt. 
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Art.  VII. — Note  on  the  Languages  spoken  between  the  Assam 
Valley  and  Tibet.  By  Stbn  Konow,  of  the  University 
of  Christiania,  Norway. 

The  mountainous  region  between  the  Assam  Valley  and 
Tibety  from  Bhutan  in  the  west  to  the  Brahmaputra  in  the 
easty  is  inhabited  by  a  series  of  tribes  which  are  all  of 
Tibeto-Burman  stock. 

Beginning  from  the  west,  they  are  the  Akas,  the  Dafias, 
the  Abor-Miris,  and  the  various  Mishmi  tribes,  viz.,  Chuli- 
kata,  Digaru,  and  MijQ  Mishmi. 

Our  chief  sources  for  the  knowledge  of  the  dialects  spoken 
by  these  tribes  are  as  follows : — 

HMselmsyer,  C.  H. — The  HiU   Tribes  of  (he  Northertt  Frontier  of  Aaeam. 

Jwtrftai  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,   vol.  xxxrii,   pt.  2,  186S, 

pp.  192  ff. 
Anderson,  J.  D. — A  short  Vocabulary  of  the  Aka  Language.     Shillong,  1896. 
BobinfOB,  Wm. — Notes  on  the  Dophlds  and  the  Feeuliarities  of  their  Language, 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xx»  1852,  pp.  126  ff. 
Hamilton,  B.  C. — An  Outline  Gratnmar  of  the  Dajla  Language  at  spoken  by 

the  Tribes  immediately  south  of  the  Apa  Tanang  Country.     Shillong,  1900. 
XoUnaon,  William. — Notes  on   the  Languages  spoken  by  the  various  tribes 

inhabiting  the  Valley  of  Asam  and  its  momttain  eonjmes.     Journal  of  tiie 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xtiii,  pt  1, 1849,  pp.  183  ft. 
Beedliam,  J.  F. — Outline  Grammar  of  the  ShaVyung  Miri  Language  as  spoken 

by  the  Miris  of  that  Clan  residing  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sadiym, 

Shillong,  1886. 
Boliinion,  W. — Notes  on  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  Mi-Shmis.    Journal  of 

the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxiv,  1856,  pp.  307  ff. 
CuqplMll,  George. — Speeimms  of  Languages  of  India Calcatta, 

1874,  pp.  239  ff. 
BMdluun,  J.  'E.—Afew  Dtgdrd  (T&roanJ,  (Mijaj  (M'jtt),  and  Ttbetian  words 

eoOeeted  during  a  trip  to  Eima  and  back  in  December ^  1885^  and  January^ 

1886.    [ShiDong.] 

The  dialects  in   question    may   conveniently  be  clashed 
together  as  the   North   Assam   Group  of  .Tibeto-BurmMi 
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languages,  and  in  the  remarks  which  follow  I  shall  try  to 
throw  some  light  on  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
connected  forms  of  speech. 

The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Dafias  and  the  Abor-Miris 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  their  vocabulary,  to 
some  extent,  agrees  with  that  of  Mishmi.  Aka,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  different  and  very  peculiar  appearance.  Strange 
and  radical  phonetical  laws  have  been  at  work  in  that 
dialect,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  very  difficult  to  compare 
it  with  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  The  grammatical 
structure,  however,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  languages 
of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable 
number  of  words  which  can  be  traced  in  other  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages.  Thus,  Aka  du,  Dafla  d-bo,  father ;  Aka 
d-ni,  Dafla  an,  mother ;  Aka  dngd-sd,  Meithei  angang  and 
ma-chd,  child;  Aka  ni/u,  Kuki-Chin  nai  and  nau,  younger 
brother  or  sister;  Aka  lu,  Tibetan  bio,  Lushei  lung^  mind; 
Aka  e-nt/t,  Dafla  a-ni/i,  eye ;  Aka  nusu,  Tibetan  sna,  nose ; 
Aka  khie,  Tibetan  mgo,  Burmese  khaung,  head ;  Aka  khe-chu, 
Burmese  chham,  hair  of  head;  Aka  mi,  Tibetan  me,  fire; 
Aka  x^»  Tibetan  chhu,  water;  Aka  ju,  Singpho  jan,  sun; 
Aka  cchi,  Tibetan  Hi,  fish ;  Aka  tsdn,  Tibetan  za-ba,  Burmese 
Ud,  eat ;  Aka  thU,  Tibetan  q-thung-ba,  Dafla  tu,  drink ;  Aka 
,/i,  Dafla yi,  give;  Aka  Idu,  Meithei  Idu,  take;  and  so  forth. 

All  the  dialects  in  question  agree  in  some  points.  The 
differences  between  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considerable, 
and  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  linguistic  group.  They 
have  been  classed  together  because  they  are  all  intermediary 
between  Tibetan  and  the  Assam  -  Burmese  languages  of 
the  Tibeto-Burman  family,  and  because  the  tribes  speaking 
them  are  found  in  the  same  locality.  The  group,  therefore, 
is  both  a  geographical  and  a  linguistic  one. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  these  dialects  and 
their  relation  to  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  details.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  do 
so,  because  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  especially  of  Aka 
and  Mishmi,  is  very  limited.  The  remarks  which  follow 
are  therefore  given   with  every  reserve.     Their  reliability 
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is  dependent  on  the  trustworthiness  of  our  materials.  They 
do  not  extend  to  the  whole  grammatical  structare,  because 
a  comparison  of  the  various  dialects  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  uncertain.  I  have  confined  myself  to  some  remarks  on 
the  numerals,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  a  few  grammatical 
features. 

The  first  five  numerals  are : — 


Aka. 

Dafla. 

Miri. 

Chulikata. 

Digaru. 

Miju. 

One    .. 

.1  a 

akhxn 

;  &-kA,d-th' 

e-khe 

i-khiw, 

ko'itto. 

Two  .. 

.[  kshJ 

1 

a-nyl 

d-nyl 

kd-m 

kd-ying 

kd'ttinff. 

Three- 

J^. 

a-om 

d'Ufn 

kd'Hh 

kd^mng 

ka^sdm. 

Four  .. 

.!  pr^-rl 

a.pl(f) 

d-pi 

kd^ppi 

kd'prei 

kani'brin. 

Five  .. 

.  pwi 

a-nff(o) 

d-ngd 

ma-ngd 

md-ngd 

ka-liin. 

One. — ^The  forms  in  Dafla,  Chulikata,  and  Digaru  are 
practically  identical.  Aka  d  corresponds  to  Miri  d-kd, 
Meithei  a-mdy  Kachin  ai-md,  etc.  Miju  ko^md  perhaps 
corresponds  to  the  forms  occurring  in  the  other  Mishmi 
dialects  and  Dafla.  The  final  md  must  be  compared  with 
md  in  Meithei  a-md,  Eachin  ai-md,  etc. 

Two, — Aka  kahi  is  probably  derived  from  khi;  compare 
Aka  ehhi,  Tibetan  ni,  fish.  The  prefix  k  is  identical  with 
Mishmi  kd,  and  corresponds  to  Tibetan  g  in  gnis,  two.  Dafla 
and  Miri  use  a  prefix  d  like  many  Central  and  Eastern 
Naga  dialects. 

Three, — Mishmi,  and  probably  also  Aka,  have  a  prefix  kd 
corresponding  to  ^  in  Tibetan  gsumy  three.  Dafla  and  Miri 
prefix  d.     Compare  *  Two.' 

Four. — All  dialects  apparently  contain  a  numeral  It  or  n 
with  a  suffix ^a  or  jt>,  corresponding  to  6  in  Tibetan  bii,  four; 
fa  in  Lepcha ;  b  and  bi  in  the  Bodo  languages ;  ba  and  prt 
in  many  Naga  dialects,  and  pa  in  Euki-Chin.     To  this  p 
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Mishmi  prefixes  kd  or  kam.  The  numeral  It  or  ri  also  occurs 
in  Lepcha  and  most  Assam-Burmese  languages,  while  Tibetan 
has  ii. 

Fiw. — ^Miju  ka-liin  seems  to  correspond  to  Tibetan  Inga 
with  ka  prefixed.  Aka  pom  is  probably  derived  from  pa-nga. 
The  prefix  pa  has  already  been  mentioned  with  '  Four.'  Md 
in  Chulikata  and  Digaru  md-ngd,  five,  corresponds  to  the 
prefix  ma  in  the  numeral  'five'  in  Kachin,  Meithei,  Lhota, 
Miklai,  Thukumi,  and  most  Naga-Bodo  dialects. 

The  higher  numerals,  twenty,  thirty,  etc.,  are  formed  by 
prefixing  *two,'  *  three,*  and  so  on  to  the  numeral  'ten*  in 
Aka  and  Mishmi,  while  Dafia  and  Miri  suffix  the  multiplier 
after  the  pattern  '  tens-two,'  '  tens-three,*  etc.  Tibetan, 
Kachin,  Burmese,  Mikir,  and  other  dialects  agree  with  Aka 
and  Miahmi,  while  Lepcha,  the  Euki-Chin,  and  most  Naga 
languages  form  their  higher  numerals  in  the  same  way  as 
Dafia  and  Miri. 

Generic  prefixes  are  used  with  numerals  in  the  Bodo 
languages,  some  Naga  dialects  such  as  Mikir  and  Empeo, 
and  the  Kuki-Ohin  group.  They  are  also  used  in  Dafia  and 
Miri.  Compare  the  generic  suffixes  in  Burmese.  Mishmi, 
and  probably  also  Aka,  agree  with  Tibetan  where  the 
numerals  are  used  without  such  qualifying  affixes. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  the  numerals 
in  Aka  and  Mishmi  are  more  closely  connected  with  those 
usual  in  Tibetan  than  the  forms  occurring  in  Dafia  and  Miri. 
These  latter  dialects  in  important  points  agree  with  the 
Bodo,  Naga,  and  Kuki-Chin  languages.  All  dialects  in 
question  agree  with  the  Assam-Burmese  languages  in  the 
form  of  the  numeral  *  four.' 

I  now  turn  to  the  personal  pronoun  /.  Aka,  Dafia,  Miri, 
and  Chulikata  have  forms  which  are  identical  with  or 
derived  from  Tibetan  and  Burmese  nga.  The  Digaru 
pronoun  ha,  I,  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  form. 
Compare  Meithei  at  and  Khoirao  hat.  It  is  probable  that 
the  forms  beginning  with  h  are  due  to  an  aspiration  of  the 
initial  n//,  corresponding  to  the  aspirated  pronunciation  of 
soft  consonants  in  Eastern  Tibet.    A  strong  aspiration  might 
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well  supersede  the  rest  of  the  oonwnant  in  the  pronunciation. 
A  similar  interchange  between  ng  and  h  occurs  in  dialects 
of  Eharoi.  MijO  ki  corresponds  to  kei  in  the  Euki-Ohin 
languages.  It  is  probably  derived  from  nga,  ngha ;  compare 
Eachin  ngai.  This  derivation  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  an  aspirated  ng  might  become  gh  and,  farther,  k. 
Compare  the  aspirated  soft  consonants  in  Eastern  Tibet, 
which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
hard  sounds.  In  the  same  way  we  find  Angami  ko  corre- 
sponding to  Ao  ngOy  fish. 

Thou. — Dafia,  Miri,  and  Mishmi  have  the  forms  nd  and 
nyd,  corresponding  to  Angami  no  and  similar  forms  in  many 
Assam-Burmese  languages.  Aka  bd  seems  to  correspond 
to  bd  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  Hati  Ourya. 

The  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  differ  in  most 
dialects.  All  forms  are  originally  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and  corresponding  ones  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
languages.  Thus,  Miri  and  Dafla  but  corresponds  to  bi, 
bi,  and  similar  forms  in  Bodo,  po  in  Angami,  etc. ;  Aka  i 
and  e,  and  Digaru  e  to  a,  that,  in  Tibetan  and  other  con- 
nected forms  of  speech ;  Dafla  ma  to  md  in  the  Euki-Cbin 
dialects;  Digaru  he  to  hi,  this,  in  Lu^hei  and  connected 
languages;  and  Miju  we  to  Oaro  t/e,  Arung  wi,  he,  etc. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
formation  and  inflection  of  words. 

A  vocalic  prefix  which  occurs  in  various  forms  such  as 
a,  ^,  #,  0,  and  u,  is  apparently  used  in  all  dialects,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  Miju.  It  is  not,  like  the  Burmese 
prefix  ft,  used  to  form  nouns  of  action  from  verbs,  but  is 
very  common  before  nouns,  and  also  before  adjectives, 
apparently  without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning.  It 
is  probably  identical  with  the  prefix  a  in  Naga  and  Euki- 
Chin  languages,  in  Lepcha,  and  in  Tibetan  words  such  as 
*a^ha,  father ;  'a-ma,  mother.  In  Aka  it  is  identical  in 
form  with  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and 
it  is  perhaps  originally  a  pronominal  prefix. 

Dafla,  Miri,  and  Mishmi  alsf>  use  a  prefix  ka  befor^ 
adjectives,  as  do  also  the  Bodo,  Naga,  and  Eachin  languages. 
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Gander  is  distinguished  io  the  same  way  as  in  all  connected 
languages  by  using  separate  words  or  adding  suffixes.  Many 
of  the  suffixes  of  gender  are  identical  with  those  occurring 
in  neighbouring  dialects.  Thus,  the  usual  male  suffix  is 
pa  or  pOf  corresponding  to  Tibetan  pa  and  po  and  similar 
forms  in  most  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  The  forms  wa 
and  ivai  in  Mishmi  correspond  to  Kachin  wd  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ba  as  wa  after  vowels  in  Tibetan. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dafla  and  Miri  repeat  the 
names  of  animals,  or  the  last  syllable  of  them,  before 
the  suffixes  of  gender.  The  same  principle  also  prevails  in 
Kachin. 

The  genitive  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  governed  to  the 
governing  noun.  Aka  often  repeats  the  governed  noun  by 
means  of  a  possessive  pronoun  prefixed  to  the  governing 
one.  The  same  principle  largely  prevails  in  the  Euki-Ohin 
languages.  Dafla  and  Miri  possess  a  genitive  suffix  ka, 
corresponding  to  Tibetan  kpiy  Meithei  gi,  etc.  The  same 
dialects  form  their  locative  by  adding  a  suffix  Id,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Tibetan  dative  suffix  la. 

The  suffix  of  the  comparative  in  Dafla  and  Miri  is  t/d, 
which  corresponds  to  f/d  and  sd  in  many  Euki-Chin  dialects. 

With  regard  to  the  inflection  of  verbs,  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  all  dialects,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
Miju,  use  the  same  verb  substantive  in  the  formation  of 
a  periphrastic  present.  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  all 
correspond  to  Tibetan  a -dug -pa,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Miri,  and  to  some  extent  also  Dafla,  agree  with  Mikir  in 
the  formation  of  the  future,  the  suffixes  ye  and  pu  in  Miri 
corresponding  to  Mikir  ji  and  po.  Compare  also  the  suffixes 
of  the  infinitive  of  purpose  ye  in  Angami  and  phii  in  Burmese, 
etc.  Miri,  and  apparently  abo  Digaru,  often  use  difierent 
suffixes  in  the  negative  future,  as  is  abo  the  case  in  Angami. 
The  suffix  of  the  negative  future  in  Miri  is  ge,  which  is 
used  with  a  simple  future  sense  in  Digaru,  while  Mijii  yu 
probably  corresponds  to  Miri  ye.  This  latter  siiffix  is 
perhaps  also  connected  with   nye  in  Aka.     Compare  the 
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suffix  nhid  which  forms  a  future  of  doubt  in  Angami,  and 
the  future  suffix  nyi  in  Sema,  etc. 

The  suffixes  of  the  conjunctive  participle  are  na  and  la 
or  similar  forms  in  Aka,  Dafla,  and  Miri.  No  instances  are 
available  for  Mishmi.  Compare  Tibetan  na  and  la  and 
similar  forms  in  many  other  connected  languages.  Compare 
also  the  Tibetan  case  suffixes  la  and  na. 

The  formation  of  causatives  is  only  known  in  Dafla  and 
Miri,  wbere  the  verb  'to  do/  ma  and  mdy  respectively,  is 
suffixed  to  the  principal  verb.  Compare  the  prefixed  ma^ 
tnan,  etc.,  in  the  Old  Euki  dialects.  The  causative  in  Aka 
is  probably  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Tibetan.  Thus, 
in  8hu,  to  kill,  from  dzUy  to  die,  we  find  the  causative  formed 
after  the  pattern  intransitive  Qy  transitive  kk. 

The  negative  particle  is  md  or  mdng  in  all  dialects  with 
the  exception  of  Digaru,  where  it  is  im.  This  im  is,  however, 
probably  derived  from  the  same  original.  The  negative  is 
prefixed  to  the  verb  in  Aka  and  Miju,  but  suffixed  in  Dafla, 
Miri,  and  Digaru.  There  are  no  instances  available  in 
Chulikata.  Aka  and  Miju  agree  with  Tibetan,  Eachin, 
Burmese,  Central  Naga,  etc.,  while  the  suffixed  negative 
is  found  in  Kuki-Chin,  Western  Naga,  Naga-Bodo,  NSga- 
Euki,  and  Bodo.  The  negative  particle  md  is  identical 
with  Tibetan  and  Burmese  ma.  The  forms  mdng  in  Miri 
and  im  in  Digaru  may  perhaps  contain  this  ma  prefixed 
to  some  verb  substantive.  Compare  Tibetan  med-pa,  for 
mi-yod'pay  not-to-be.  The  suffixed  negative  is  perhaps 
derived  from  a  compound  verb  of  this  kind.  It  is,  however, 
also  possible  that  the  position  of  the  negative  in  the  Tibeto* 
Burman  languages  was  originally  freer  than  it  is  now. 

We  may  note  that  the  usual  tense  suffixes  are  often 
dropped  in  the  negative  mood,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
Burmese  and  other  connected  languages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  all  the 
dialects  in  question  have  several  points  of  analogy  with 
other  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 

They  agree  with  Tibetan  in  the  use  of  the  same  verb 
substantive  in-order  to  form  a  periphrastic  pres^it. 
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A  prefix  ff,  e,  i,  etc.,  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
oorresponding  prefix  a  in  Tibetan  and  moat  of  the  Tibeto- 
Burman  languages  of  Assam,  while  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  prefix  a  in  Kachin  and  Burmese  seems  to  be  foreign 
to  them. 

The  oonjunctive  participle  is  formed  by  means  of  the  same 
suffixes  as  in  Tibetan  and  (he  languages  of  Assam. 

The  numeral  'four'  agrees  with  the  forms  used  in  the 
Assam- Burmese  languages. 

The  prefixes  are  apparently,  to  a  great  extent,  full 
syllables,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Assam-Burmese  languages. 
Our  materials  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  entering  into 
tills  question. 

All  these  points  seem  to  show  that  the  North  Assam 
dialects  are  intermediary  between  Tibetan  and  Burmese, 
or,  more  correctly,  between  Tibetan  and  the  Tibeto-Burman 
languages  of  Assam. 

Their  position  would  be  easier  to  define  if  we  had  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  existence  of  tones.  We  know 
that  several  tones  exist  in  Dafia,  Miri,  and  Mishmi,  and 
the  same  is  probably  the. case  in  Aka.  This  fact  seems  to 
show  that  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  Tibetan 
than  with  Burmese.  The  same  conclusion  must  be  derived 
from  the  &ot  that  initial  soft  consonants  occur  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  while  they  are  changed  to  hard  sounds  in 
Burmese. 

All  the  dialects  in  question  difier  to  a  great  extent  in 
vocabulary.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Aka,  while 
the  Mishmi  dialects  in  many  points  agree  with  Miri  and 
Dafia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  comparison  of  a  few  words : — 


arrow 

.     .     Digaru  m-pu ;  Dafia  o-pu. 

blood 

,     .     mjnui;  Dafia  til. 

brother 

.     .     Digaru  nd-pu ;  Dafia  a-bu. 

dark. 

.     .     Digaru  kd-no-d ;  Dafia  kdn. 

die     .     . 

Digaru  si ;  Dafia  and  Miri  si. 

dog    .     , 

Digaru  n-ktci;  Dafia  i-ki;  Miri  e-ki 

dream     , 

Digaru  pdtnd ;  Dafia  yumrtd. 
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drink 

Digaru 

eat    .     .     . 

Digaru 

feather  . 

Digaru 

flower    .     . 

Digaru 

hair  .     . 

Digaru 

horn .     . 

Digaru 

mother  . 

Digaru 

name 

Digaru 

pig    .     .     . 

Digaru 

slave .     . 

Digaru 

snake 

Digaru 

tail    .     . 

.    Digaru 

tree   .     . 

Digaru 

water 

Digaru 

t&m ;  Dafla  tu ;  Miri  tiing. 
I  dha ;  Dafla  da ;  Miri  dd, 
I  am ;  Dafla  am. 

td-^ ;  Dafla  qppu. 
I  dhong ;  Dafla  dUm. 
L  rd ;  Dafla  a-rd. 
I  nd-md ;  Dafla  d-md. 

a-mung ;  Dafla  a-min. 
L  6a-/i;  Dafla  Ulgi. 
L  m-po ;  Dafla  pd, 

tdbd;  Dafla  tab;  Miri  tdbui. 
.  la-ming ;  Dafla  d-mh 
[  md'Bdng ;  Dafla  son. 

md'Chl ;  Dafla  mAi. 


Such  instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  They  show 
that  there  are  a  considerable  amount  of  common  words  in 
Mishmi  and  Dafla-MirL  These  dialects  also  agree  in  the 
use  of  the  prefix  ka  with  adjectives,  in  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  and  other  points.  Digaru  also  agrees 
with  Dafla  and  Miri  in  the  use  of  a  suffixed  negative,  while 
Mlju,  like  Aka,  prefixes  the  negative  to  the  verb. 

The  Mishmi  dialects  cannot,  however,  be  classed  as  closely 
related  to  Dafla  and  Miri.  They  sometimes  also  agree  with 
Aka  as  against  the  central  dialects. 

Thus,  they  use  a  prefix  ka  in  the  numerals  'two'  and 
*  three,'  as  is  also  the  case  in  Aka  and  Tibetan.  They  form 
the  higher  numerals  as  in  Tibetan,  Kachin,  Burmese,  eto., 
after  the  pattern  '  three-tens,'  and  they  do  not  use  generic 
prefixes  before  numerals. 

The  Mishmi  dialects  also,  in  some  points,  agree  with 
Eachin.  Thus,  the  numeral  '  five '  takes  a  prefix  «rta  as  in 
Kachin,  Meithei,  and  some  Naga  dialects,  and  the  usual 
prefixes  m  and  n  in  Mishmi  and  Eaohin  are  probably 
identical.  There  is  also  some  connection  between  them  in 
vocabulary.  Thus,  we  find  Digaru  iid-/Hi,  Kachin  jxte, 
brother;  Miju  bdng^  Kachin  W&d,  doth ;  MijS  and  Kachin 
m^mehUf  cow;  Miju  and  Kachin  sAd,  eat;  Mlju  m!,  Kaobin 
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wi,  eye;  Miju  sat,  Eachin  sat,  kill;  Miju  au-ldp,  Eachin 
lapf  leaf ;  Miju  and  Eachin  kdp,  shoot ;  Miju  laung,  Eachin 
Halting,  stone ;  Miju  phdt,  Eachin  m*phat,  vomit ;  Miju  m^bong, 
Eachin  m'bung,  wind ;  etc. 

The  proportion  of  common  words  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  great. 

The  central  dialects,  Miri  and  Dafla,  agree  with  several 
of  the  neighbouring  forms  of  speech.  The  reduplication 
of  the  nouns  before  the  suffixes  of  gender  is  also  common 
in  Eachin.  The  prefixes  before  the  first  numerals  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  some  Central  and  Eastern  Naga 
dialects.  The  formation  of  the  higher  numerals  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Euki-Chin  and  most  Naga  languages.  Generic 
prefixes  with  numerals  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Bodo,  some  Naga,  and  the  Euki-Chin  languages.  Compare 
the  generic  suffixes  in  Burmese.  The  comparatiye  suffix 
is  the  same  as  that  occurring  in  some  Euki-Chin  languages. 
Some  tense  suffixes  are  common  to  Miri-Dafla  and  Mikir, 
and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  the  above  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  dialects  in  question  occupy  an  intermediate  position 

'""    'ian  and  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  of  Assam. 

rith  Tibetan  in  important  points,  but  differ  in 

same  way  as  the  connected  languages  of  Assam 

ily  account  for  this  relationship  by  the  sup- 
the  tribes  in  question  were  gradually  driven 
)sent  bomes  from  a  locality  where  the  different 
the  Tibeto-Burman  family  were  in  mutual 
is  points  to  the  country  about  the  headwaters 
Idy  and  Chindwin  rivers  as  the  locality  from 
»rth  Assam  tribes  crossed  the  Brahmaputra  and 
(tward  to  their  present  habitat. 
ts  under  consideration  cannot  be  considered  as 
(roup,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the 
into  the  mountains  between  the  Assam  valley 
tended  over  a  considerable  period,  the  various 
crossed  the  Brahmaputra  at  different  times. 
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The  mountainous  region  which  is  their  home  may  be 
considered  as  a  backwater  that  was  gradually  filled  up  from 
the  great  Tibeto-Burman  current  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  split  up  and  flowed  into  Tibet  and  Further  India. 

The  Akas  are  probably  the  first  immigrants,  and  have 
Uved  isolated  in  their  moimtains  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  would  account  for  the  strange  appearance  of  their 
vocabulary,  and  also  for  the  many  points  of  analogy  with 
Tibetan* 

The  Miris  and  Daflas  must  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
tribes  now  known  as  Eachin,  Kuki-Ohin,  Naga,  and  Bodo, 
before  they  reached  their  present  homes.  The  Mishmis 
have  more  affinity  to  Tibetan,  but  are  also  akin  to  the 
Eachins.  The  Western  Mishmis,  the  Digarus,  and  Ohuli- 
katas  have  also  been  influenced  by  their  western  neighbours, 
the  Miris  and  Daflas,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Tibeto-Burman 
tribes  of  Assam. 
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Art.  VIII. — Kuaindrd,  or  Eu6inagara,  and  other  Buddhist 
Holy  Places.  By  Vincbnt  A.  Smith,  M.B.A.S.,  late  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  adopting  a  hint 
given  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  identified  the  Buddhist 
remains  near  Kasia  in  the  Gorakhpar  District  as  marking 
the  site  of  Kui§inagara,  or  Eusinara,  the  traditional  scene  of 
the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  discovery  in  1875-76  by  Mr.  Carlleyle  among  the 
ruins  near  Kasia  of  a  colossal  recumbent  statue  of  Buddha, 
which  corresponded  closely  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description 
of  a  similar  statue  at  Kuiiinagara,  seemed  to  settle  the 
question  as  te  the  identity  of  the  site.^  Archaeological 
writers,  the  general  public,  and  Buddhist  pilgrims  from 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  all  agreed  in  accepting  as  conclusive 
SSir  Alexander  Cunningham's  announcement  that  the  remains 
near  Kasia  beyond  doubt  occupied  the  site  of  KuSinagara. 
I  shared  the  general  belief,  and  felt  no  doubts  on  the  subject 
until  I  made  a  special  inquiry  on  the  spot,  and  found  the 
existing  facts  at  Kasia  to  be  at  variance  with  Cunningham's 
description  and  irreconcilable  with  the  accounts  of  Kusinagara 
given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  results  of  my  inquiry 
were  published  in  189(5,^  and  in  the  same  year  the  true  site 
of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  the  traditional  site  of  the  birth  of 
Gautama  Buddha,  was  discovered.  My  local  inquiry  proved 
by  means  of  topographical  details  that  the  remains  near 
Elasia  could  not  possibly  represent  Kusinagara  as  described 

1  Ommiiighaiii :  Archieological  Survey  Reports,  vols,  i,  xviii,  xxii. 

'  *' TheBemains  near  Kasia,  iu  the  GorakhDur  District,  the  Keputed  8ito 
of  Ko^anagara  or  Kn<;iiiara,  the  Scene  of  Buadha*B  Death,"  b?  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  I.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Uniyeisity  of  Allahabad.  Allahabad :  Printed  at 
the  >iorth- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  GoTemment  Press,  1896. 
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by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.^  The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of 
the  Lumbini  Garden  proved  that  EuSinagara,  which  was 
known  to  lie  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  garden, 
could  not  possibly  be  represented  by  the  remains  near  Kasia, 
which  lie  a  little  west  of  south  from  the  garden. 

The  irresistible  force  of  the  arguments  in  refutation  of 
Cunningham's  identification  was  at  once  admitted,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  nobody  since  1896  has  attempted  to 
maintain  the  correctness  of  that  identification.  The  purely 
negative  result  that  the  remains  near  Kasia  do  not  represent 
Eu^inagara  was  thus  obtained  and  accepted,  but  no  progress 
was  made  in  aflBrmatively  determining  the  position  of  the 
town  which  was  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death.  The  few 
words,  unsupported  by  argument,  in  which  five  years  ago 
I  indicated  my  belief  as  to  the  probable  position  of  Eusinagara 
could  not  be  expected  to  command  assent.  Dr.  Hoey  has 
since  endeavoured  to  locate  Eusinagara  in  the  Saran  District, 
far  to  the  south,  near  the  Oanges.  The  etymological 
foundation  of  his  ingenious  arguments,  which  ignore  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  seems  to  me  so  insecure 
that  I  may  be  excused  from  the  task  of  detailed  criticism.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  true  position  of  Eusinagara  is 
therefore  still  open,  and  the  problem  awaits  solution. 
From  time  to  '  time  for  seven  years  past  I  have  devoted 
many  hours  and  much  labour  to  the  search  for  a  solution, 
and  now  publish  the  results  of  my  investigation  because 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  additional 
materials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment.  I  venture  to  think 
that  an  approximately  correct  solution  of  the  problem  is 
attainable  by  strict  reasoning  from  the  existing  materials, 
and  that  this  approximate  solution  involves  the  settlement 
of  several  doubtful  points  in  the  itineraries  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims. 

1  Kui&magara  is  the  form  of  the  name  which  corresponds  best  with  the  Chinese 
notation,  and  is  used  by  Mr.  Takakusn  in  his  translation  of  I-tsine.  Mr.  Beal 
transliterates  the  Chinese  as  Kiu-shi-na-k^ie'lo,  Mr.  Giles  writes  Cnu-i-na-ehieh. 
In  Pali  the  dental  sibilant  alone  is  used,  and  the  name  is  invariably  given  in 
the  form  Eusinara. 

'  '*  On  the  Identification  of  Eusinara,  Vaisali,  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
the  Chinese  Pilgrims,"  by  W.  Hoev,  Litt.D.,  T.C.S. :  J.A.S.B.,  1900,  vol.  hrix, 
pt.  1,  p.  74. 
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The  purpose  of  my  investigation  is  simply  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  town  which  was  shown  in  the  fifth 
centmry  to  Fa-hien  and  in  the  seventh  century  to  Hiuen 
Tsiang  as  being  Ku^inagara,  the  reputed  scene  of  Buddha's 
death.  Whether  Gautama  Buddha  really  died  at  that  town 
or  not  is  a  question  beyond  my  province.  I  desire  merely 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  town  visited  by  the  two 
pilgrims,  while  abstaining  from  discussion  of  the  authenticit}' 
of  the  holy  places  shown  to  them  by  their  monkish  guides. 

Both  pilgrims  apparently  visited  the  same  place,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  town  shown  to  Fa-hien  as  Kusinagant 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Kusinara  in  the  much  earlier 
Pall  books.  Those  books  certainly  preserve  a  very  ancient 
body  of  tradition,  and  we  may  safely  believe,  on  their 
authority,  that  Gautama  Buddha,  the  Sakya  sage,  really 
passed  away  at  Eusinanl.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
tradition  of  Buddha's  death  remained  attached  to  one  spot, 
and  until  good  reason  is  shown  for  supposing  that  the 
traditional  locality  was  shifted,  we  may  assume  the  identity 
of  the  Chinese  Kuf^inagara  and  the  Pali  Kusinara. 

The  itineraries  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  give  bearings  and 
distances  from  which  the  position  of  Ku^inagara  can  be 
deduced,  whereas  the  geographical  indications  given  by  the 
Pall  books  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of 
Kusinara.  Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  traditional  scene  of  Buddha's  death,  it  is  desirable 
to  begin  with  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  late  Chinese 
pilgrims  rather  than  with  the  indeterminate  indications  of 
the  early  Pall  writers,  and  thus  to  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids,  on  the  other  hand,  Would  ap- 
parently prefer  to  take  the  ancient  Pali  books  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  investigation,  and  to  treat  the  Chinese 
records  as  of  secondary  importance.^ 

^  [I  mmt  be  allowed  to  enter  a  mild  protest  against  this  reading  of  my  view.^v 
They  are  ezpresEKsd,  perhaps  not  clearly,  in  the  words  immediateljr  quoted.  £n 
diieaming  historically  the  archaeological  remains  at  any  ascertained  spot  the 
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'<It  is  a  pity,"  he  observes,  ''that  Indian  archffiologists  ignore 
the  details  given  in  the  most  ancient  records  concerning  the  places 
they  attempt  to  identify.  Before  writing  about  Eusinara,  it  would 
seem  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  not  only  the  descriptions  of 
a  traveller  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  but  also  all  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  words — at  least  a  thousand  years  older— of  the 
Pali  Pitakas,  should  be  in  the  writer's  mind.  We  there  learn  from 
Mahavai?ga.  vi,  34-38/  that  the  Buddha  journeyed  along  the 
following;  route:  Vesali,  Bhaddiya-nagara,  Apana,  Kusinara,  Atuma, 
Savatthi.  The  contrary  route  from  Savatthi  to  Vesali  is  given  at 
Sutta  Nipata.  p.  185.  The  name  of  the  grove  of  Sala-trees  under 
which  the  Buddha  died  is  the  Upavattuna,  *  on  the  further  side  of 
the  river  Hiranyavati'  ('Buddhist  Suttas,'  S.B.E.,  xi,  p.  85);  and 
the  route  by  which  it  was  reached  was  Vesali,  Bhandtagama, 
Amba-gama,  Jambu-guma,  Bhoga-nagara,  Pava  (these  two  last  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  order  in  the  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  185),  and 
across  the  river  Kakuttha  to  Kusinara  (*  Buddhist  Suttas,'  pp.  64- 
74,  82).  There  is  no  reference  in  the  oldest  texts  to  its  being 
a  walled  town  ;  it  is  called  a  '  wattle  and  daub  town,  a  village  in 
the  midst  of  the  jungle  *  (ibid.,  pp.  100,  248).  Other  references 
are  Anguttara,  2.  274 ;  Udana,  p.  37."  ^ 

This  criticism  would  be  unanswerable  if  it  were  possible, 
independently  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  to  identify  the  rivers 
Eukuttba  and  Hiranyavati  and  the  various  villages  named. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  efforts  which  I  have  repeatedly  made 
to  effect  these  identifications  have  failed,  and  at  present  no 
helpful  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pali  books.  The 
enquirer  is  therefore  forced  to  rely  upon  the  itineraries  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  order  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
town  Eudinagara  visited  by  them,  which  was  probably 
identical  with   the   Eusinara    of  the    Pali    writers.      The 


writer  should  conBider  all  the  evidence,  and  not  ignore  that  pre6er\'od  in  the  books. 
I  have  not  said,  and  assuredly  do  not  think,  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  or  any  other  evidence,  is  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  attempt  to  fix  upon  a  doubtful  site,  that  of  the  Chinese  is  of  especial 
value,  as  it  is  the  Chinese  who  give  bearing  and  distances.  If  a  book  put 
together  many  centuries  before  the  Chinese  writers  visited  the  spot  should  happen 
al^o  (which  such  books,  alas !  very  seldom  do)  to  give  bearings  or  distances,  then 
these  also  should  be  considered  and  due  weight  attached  to  them,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  does  this.— Rh.  D.] 

»  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  vol.  xiii,  pp.  121-143. 
«  J.R.A.S.^  Oct.,  1897,  p.  920. 
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iBsignifioant  village  which  seems  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Oautama  Buddha  may  easily  have  become  a  walled 
town  in  the  long  interval  of  about  twelve  hundred  years 
between  the  death  of  Buddha  and  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
who  found  the  town  almost  deserted  and  the  walls  in  ruins. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  give  three  distinct  bearings,  with 
distances,  for  Eutinagara.  These  bearings  are  (1)  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  the  Lumbini  Garden  ;  (2)  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  from  Vaisali ;  and  (3)  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Benares,  or  the  kingdom  of  Benares. 

The  positions  of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  Vai>*ali,  and  Benares 
being  now  all  known  with  certainty,  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  no  problem  exists,  and  that  the  position  of 
Eutinagara  could  be  readily  determined  by  drawing  three 
lines  on  a  map  and  noting  their  point  of  intersection. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  exists,  and  is  one  of 
considerable  complexity. 

The  Lumbini  Garden  is  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
ruins  at  Rummindei,  which  is  situated  in  the  Nepalese  Tarai, 
about  five  or  six  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Dulha  House  in 
the  Bastl  District  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and 
approximately  in  E.  long.  83^  20',  N.  lat.  27°  29'.  The  spot, 
although  not  marked  on  the  map,  may  be  easily  noted  on  the 
edge  of  Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas,  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  frontier  and  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Tilar  river,  which  is  marked  on  the  map. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  I  hope  to  discuss  the  remains  at  and 
near  Basar  in  the  Muzaffarpur  District  of  Bihar,  which 
occupy  the  site  of  Yaisali.  These  remains  lie  approximately 
in  E.  long.  85''  11'  and  N.  lat.  25''  58*.  I  cannot  stop  now  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Basar  with  Yaisali,  and  must  ask  my 
readers  to  accept  the  assurance  that  the  identification  is 
certain. 

The  position  of  Benares  is  defined  as  being  in  E.  long, 
83**  y  4"  and  N.  lat.  25^*  18'  31".  Eufiinagara,  therefore, 
should  be  sought  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden,  E.  long.  83**  20',  N.  lat.  27°  29' ;  north-westerly 
direction  from  Vaisali  (Basar),  E.   long.   85^^   11',  N.  lat. 
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25°  58' ;   north  -  easterly  direction  from  Benares,  E.  long. 
83^  3'  4",  N.  lat.  25°  18'  31". 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Kuiinagara  of 
the  Cadnese  pilgrims  most  consequently  lie  between  84^  and 
85^  E.  long,  and  27""  and  28''  V.  lat  The  resulting  rectangle 
lies  to  the  extent  of  about  three  quarters  in  the  hills  of 
Nepal,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  one  quarter  in  the  Camparan 
District  of  Bihftr.  The  portion  of  the  rectangle  which  fislls 
within  the  limits  of  the  Oorakhpur  District  is  inconsiderable. 
The  ruins  of  Lauriya-Vandangarh  (Navandgarh)  stand  on  the 
southern  boundary  (parallel  27^)  of  the  rectangle,  which  includes 
the  ruins  at  Canld  Oarh  and  the  towns  of  Bamnagar  and 
Soharia  in  the  Camp&ran  District.  The  site  of  Kuiinagara 
is  therefore  either  in  Nepal,  beyond  the  Someivar  Bange,  or 
in  the  Camparan  District  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills. 

The  distances  and  bearings  given  by  the  pilgrims  from 
each  of  the  three  fixed  points,  the  Lumbini  Garden,  Yaisali, 
and  Benares,  will  now  be  examined  in  order  to  fix  with 
greater  precision  the  site  sought. 

The  position  of  Ku^nagara  relative  to  the  fixed  point 
of  the  Lumbini  Garden  is  defined  as  follows  by  Fa-hien, 
in  chapters  xxiii  and  xxiv  : — 

''  East  from  Buddha's  birthplace,  and  at  a  distance  of  five 
ffoj'atuu,  there  is  a  kingdom  called  Rama."  After  describing 
a  monastery  at  the  capital  the  pilgrim  continues :  **  East  from 
here  four  [%.  three]  yqfanas,  there  is  the  place  where  the  heir- 
apparent  sent  back  Chan^aka,  with  his  white  horse;  and  there 
also  a  tope  was  erected.  Four  yajanas  to  the  east  from  this, 
(the  travellers)  came  to  the  Charcoal  tope,  where  there  is  also 
a  monastery.  GK>ing  on  twelve  yqjanas,  still  to  the  east,  they  came 
to  the  city  of  Ku^nagara."  ^ 

^  Legge's  versioii.  Giles  makes  the  distance  from  Rama  (Lan-mo)  to  the 
place  of  Ca^^aka's  return  to  be  three,  not  four,  y<^aHM,  His  other  distamm 
agree  with  Legge's,  but  he  renders  the  last  clause  quoted  as  '*jprooeeding 
furttier  twelve  yuyen,  thev  arrived  at  the  city  of  Chii-i-na-chieh.'*  &tl  agrees 
with  Giles  in  making  tne  distance  between  Ramagrama  and  Lan-mo  to  be 
three  ymanaa.  He  vanslates  the  last  chiuse,  ''again  going  twelve  y^VwMM 
eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Ku^inagara.'*  He  gives  the  name  of 
**  Ashes -tower"   to  the  monument  named  "Charcoal  tope"  by  Legge  and 
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In  tabular  form  Fa-hien*8  itinerary  may  be  thus  ex- 
preeaed : — 

JF^om  Ih  Direeiim  JHttanee 

Ltimbini  Garden     Ramagrama  Easterly  5  yojanaB 

Ramagrama  Candaka's  return  ^^  3      „ 

Ca^daka's  return   Ashes  stupa  ,,  4      ,, 

Total     12      „ 
Ashes  Btupa  Eudiniagara  ,,  12      „ 

Orand  total,  from  Lumbini  Garden  to  Eu^inagara,  24  yojanna 

Taking  the  yojana  as  equal  to  about  7^  miles,  the  distance 
from  the  Lumbini  Garden  to  Ku^inagara  by  road  was  about 
180  English  miles.  The  easterly  direction  must,  of  course, 
in  accordance  with  Fa-hien's  usual  practice,  be  interpreted 
in  a  very  wide  sense,  as  meaning  any  direction  east  of  a  north 
and  south  meridian. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  followed  the  same  route  as  his  predecessor, 
and  notes  the  same  stages  :^^    ' 

From  To  Directum  Distance 

Lumbini  Garden     Bamagrama  East       200  It  or  so.^ 

Ramagrama  Ga^daka'a  return         „  About  100/t.^ 

Ca^daka'a  return    Ashea  st&pa  South-east  180  or  190  /i.^ 

Total    480  or  490//. 
Ashea  stUpa  Eudinag&ra         North-east.     Not  stated 

("  A  dangerous  and  difficult  road  *').* 

'*  Asbes  pagoda "  by  Giles.  R^masat  (Laidlay)  calls  tbe  same  monument 
"Tower  of  the  Charcoal/'  and  agrees  with  Giles  and  Beal  in  giving  three 
fojamu  as  the  distance  between  Kama  and  the  place  of  Ca^t^aka's  return.  The 
preponderance  of  authority  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  shorter  distance,  witich 
IS  also  supported  by  Hiuen  Tsiang* s  estimate  of  the  distance  as  100  li,  equivalent 
to  2 J  yojanat, 

1  ''Environ  deux  cents  li"  (Julien).  The  <'300  li  or  so'*  of  Beai  is 
evidently  an  error.  Hiuen  Tsiang  .reckoned  40  /i  to  the  yojana.  His  distance 
and  direction,  therefore,  agree  with  those  of  Fa-hien. 

*  100  li  =  2J  yofonas^  roughly  equivalent  to  Fa-hien's  **  3  yojanat,^^  Hiuen 
Tsiang  says  **  about  loO  /i." 

*  1»0  or  190  li  =  about  4}  yqfanat,  Fa-hien  gives  the  round  number  4.  Note 
tbe  precision  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  direction  as  compared  with  his  predecessor. 
The  deviation  to  the  south-east  adds  gieaUy  to  the  distance  by  road. 

*  Here  Hiuen  Tsiang  gives  the  correct  bearing,  and  Fa-hien  gives  the 
estimated  distance.  In  the  time  of  Hiuea  Tsiang  the  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  forests  infested  by  wild  beasts,  were  so  great  that 
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We  have  thus  by  a  certain  and  indisputable  process 
obtained  the  result  that  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  agree  in 
placing  Kusinara,  or  Eudinagara»  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  the  Lurobini  Garden  at  an  estimated  marching  distance 
of  about  180  English  miles,  more  or  less.  The  later  stages  lay 
in  exceptionally  difficult  country,  and  were  therefore  liable  to 
be  overestimated.  In  the  hills,  moreover,  experience  proves 
that  about  one-thi]:d  must  be  added  to  the  map  measurement 
to  obtain  the  distance  by  road.  The  actual  marching  distance 
from  the  Lumbini  Garden  to  Eu^inagara  was,  therefore, 
probably  not  more  than,  say,  160  or  170  miles,  and  the 
distance  measured  on  the  map  would  be  considerably  less, 
or,  say,  140  to  150  miles. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  bearings  of  Eusina^^ara  in 
relation  to  Yaisali.  The  evidence  presents  certain  difficulties. 
Fa-hien  (Beal,  chap,  xxiv  and  xxv)  says  : — 

**  Going  south-east  twelve  yofmiKu  from  this  place  [Ku^nagara]/ 
we  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  Lichchhavis,  desiring  to  follow 
Buddha  to  the  scene  of  his  Nirv&na,  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  On 
account  of  their  affection  for  Buddha  they  were  unwilling  to  go 
back,  on  which  Buddha  caused  to  appear  between  them  and  him 
a  great  and  deeply-scarped  river,  which  they  could  not  cross.  He 
then  left  with  them  his  alms-bowl  as  a  memorial,  and  exhorted 
them  to  return  to  their  houses.  On  this  they  went  back  and 
erected  a  stone  pillar,  on  which  this  account  is  engraved. 

"From  this,  going  five  yojanat  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the 
country  of  Vaisdli."  * 

he  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  distance.  But  his  distance  of  480  or  490  U 
•from  the  Lnnibini  Garden  to  the  $tupa  of  Can^aka's  return  agrees  with  Pa-hien's 
estimate  of  12  yojanat.  The  earlier  pi]grim*s  estimate  of  the  distance  from 
the  Ashes  »tupa  to  Kudinagara  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  correct. 

^  The  distance  stated,  12  yojanas,  is  much  too  short.  R^mnsat  and  his 
colleagues  state  it  as  20  yojana»  (Laidlay*s  translation],  which  figure,  according 
to  Beal,  is  due  to  a  mistranslation.  But  is  it  not  possible  thai  the  text  used  by 
R^musat  correctly  read  *'20  yof'anas**?  Inasmuch  as  the  distance  from  the 
Ashes  8tupa  to  Ku^inagara  is  reckoned  as  12  yojantu^  and  the  site  of  the  Ashes 
$iupa  (I^uriya-Nandangarh)  is  distant  about  bh  or  56  miles,  or  7  to  8  yafanas, 
from  Kesariya,  which  was,  accordinj^  to  Fa-hien,  the  scene  of  the  leaye-takinff, 
the  figure  20  is  approximately  correct.  The  road  from  Kui&inagara  to  VaisSi 
passes  Lau|iya-Nandangarh. 

'  Legge  gives  **  ten  yojawu^**  an  absolutely  impossible  distance.  The  error  is 
cTidently  in  the  text  used  by  him.  Giles  and  R^musat  agree  with  Beal  in 
stating  the  distance  as  ''five  yoJmnm$y  Giles  points  out  that  there  is  no 
4iuthority  in  the  original  for  the  .words  **  went  back  "  in  BeaPs  version. 
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This  account  places  the  scene  of  the  Licchavi  farewell' si 
a  distance  of  about  37  miles  north-west  from  Yaij^ah',  tinU. 
states  tbat  the  spot  was  marked  by  an  inscribed  stone  pillar. 

Hiuen  TsiaDg's  account  is  in  some  respects  very  differei&'t. 
He  says  (Beal,  ii,  73)  :— 

**  Going  north-west  of  the  chief  city  [Vaia&U]  50  or  60  h\  we 
come  to  a  great  stdpa.  This  is  where  the  Lichhavas  (Li-ch'e  p^o) 
took  leave  of  Buddha.  Tathagata  having  left  the  city  of  Yaisali 
on  his  way  to  Ku^inagara,  all  the  Licchavas,  heating  that  BuddhiA 
was  about  to  die,  accompanied  him  wailing  and  lamenting.  The 
Lord  of  the  World  having  observed  their  fond  affection,  and  [tt<7 j 
as  words  were  useless  to  calm  them,  immediately  by  his  spiritu^ 
power  caused  to  appear  a  great  river  with  steep  sides  and  deep, 
the  waves  of  which  flowed  on  impetuously.  Then  the  Lichhavf\s 
were  abruptly  stopped  on  their  way,  moved  with  grief  as  they 
were.  Then  Tathagata  left  them  his  pdtra  [alms-bowlj  as  a  token 
of  remembrance. 

**  Two  hundred  U  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Yais&ll;  or 
a  little  less,  is  an  old  and  long  deserted  ■  city,  with  but  few 
inhabitants.  In  it  is  a  stUpa,  This  is  the  place  where  Buddha 
dwelt  when,  in  old  days,  .  •  •  •  he  was  a  Chakravar^Hh 
monarch  and  called  Mahade va.' '  . ,  •  ^ 

Both  pilgrims  relate  the  one  legend,  but  they  assign  it  to 
different  localities.  Five  yofanas  of  Fa-hien  correspond  with 
the  "200  li,  or  a  little  less/'  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  and  may 
fairly  be  interpreted  as  4^  i/qfanas,  or  about  30  miles. 
Fa-hien  places  the  leave-taking  at  this  spot,  which,  he 
asserts  was  marked  by  an  inscribed  pillar.  Hiuen  Tsiang 
places  at  the  same  spot  the  aiupa  of  the  ancient  Cakravartiu 
Kaja.  A  ntQpa^  which  is  to  this  day  ascribed  to  a  Gukra; 
vartin  Raja  named  Ben,  is  in  existence  at  Eesariyii/  about 
30  miles  north-west  of  the  site  of  Yaisali,  but  no  inscribed 
pillar  at  this  place  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  leave- 
taking  is  assigned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  to  a  spot  distant  50  or 
60  //,  equivalent  to  about  9  miles,  north-west  from  Yaisali, 

1  The  sngffestioD  has  been  made  that  the  name  Eecariya  may  be  equivalent  to 
CsBsarea,  and  may  be  an  echo  of  the  Roman  Csesar  (D*Alviella,  "  Ce  qne  Tlnde 
doit  &  la  Oi^ce,*'  p.  17,  note).  This  conjecture,  which  cannot  be  either  proved 
or  diaprored,  is  not  very  probable. 
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mark^  by  a  great  sfUpa^  which  also  has  Dot  been  discovered, 
mueri  »Teiang  was  clearly  right  in  locating  the  traditional 
leave-taking  at  a  spot  distant  only  a  few  miles  fVom  Yaisalin 
Fa-hien  niay  not  have  traversed  the  whole  road  between 
Kutinagara  and  Yaisali,  and  probably  either  misunderstood 
informjation  supplied  to  him  or  made  a  slip  in  writing  up  his 
notes.  Hiuen  Tsiang  may  have  made  an  excursion  from 
Yaisuli  ^s  fjEir  as  E^sariya,  but  be  does  not  seem  to  havei 
traveljiedi  tlie  road  between  Kesariya  and  Eudina<rara.  He 
went  t,a  Kudinagara  vid  the  Lumbini  Garden,  Ramagrama^ 
and  the  Ashes  sfCpa,  and  returned'  through  the  Qorakhpuf 
and  AzaMgarh  Districts  to  Benares. 

Wh'ether  Fa-bien  personally  traversed  the  Eu^inagara- 
Yaisali  Vjoad  or  not,  his  text  certainly  contains  an  error,  an^ 
confoiinds  the  scene  of  the  leave-taking  with  the  site  of  the 
Cakravartin  Baja's  atupa.  The  error  may  be  due  to  the 
local  guide?  and  not  to  the  pilgrim  himself. 

With  reference  to  my  theory  that:  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang  when  describing  Eapilavastu  were  describing  different 
places,'^  this  case  of  the  •  Lkohavis^  fare  well  deserves  to  bd 
noted.  It  is  a  clear  example  of  a  single  legend  being 
assigned  by  the  two  pilgrims  to  two  distinct  localities, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 

Cunningham's  attempt  to  explain  the  discrepancy  by 
making  but  the  Oakravartin  Raja's  stupa,  distant  30  miles 
from  Yaisali,  to  have  been  a  memorial  monument  erected  to 
mark  the  sdene  of  the  farewell,  which  was  also  commemorated 
by  an  inscribed  pillar:  "  erected  near  the  home  of  the 
Licchavis,  that  is,  at  Yaisali,"  does  violence  to  the  texts, 
arid  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hiiien  Tsiang's  description  is,  as  usual,  accurate,  and 
that  oiie  stdpa,  about  9  miles  from  Yaisali,  commemorated 
the  leave-taking,  while  another,  some  20  miles  further  on  the 
same  read,  commemorated  the  Cakravartin  Raja.  Fa-hieA 
may   6r  may  not  have  been  correctly  informed  about  the 


i      1  I'    .      ■ 

^  The  «(ipontioii  of  this  theory  will  be  foand  in  my  Prefatory  Note  to  BabQ 
P.<J.  Mukherji's  *'  Report  on  Explorutiona  in  the  Nepalese  Tarii." 
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existence  of  a  stone  pillar.  But  I  suspect  that  his  ndte  on 
the  subject  is  due  to  erroneous  information  codce^nitig  the 
A^ka  pillars  along  the  Yaisali  and  Eudinagara  road.  Such 
pillars  are.  known  to  exist  at  four  places,  namely,  Bakhira 
(Vaisali),  2  miles  north-west  of  Basar  village;'  Laiiriyii- 
Araraj,  about  20  miles  north-west  of  Eesariya ;  Lauriyu- 
Nandangarh  (Navandgafh),  about  15  miles  north^ndrth-west 
of  Bettiah  ;  and  Rampurwa,  situated  "20}  miles  to  the 
north-north-east-half-north  from  LaoriyaNaonadgarh  "[«/<?], 
in  longitude  84^  34'  E.  and  latitude  27«  15'  45"  N;i  It  is 
quite  possible  that  another  similar  pillar  may  yet  be  found 
at  Kesariya,  and  others  may  be  in  existence  at  several  other 
points  on  the  road,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  gives  no  information  concerning  localities 
between  the  Cakravartin  Raja's  stupa  and  Eu^nagara,  nor 
does  he  state  the  distance  between  the  two  places.  Btit  he 
confirms  Fa-hien's  evidence  that  the  road  from  Yaisali  to 
Eudinagara  ran  north-west  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
passed  Eesariya.  From  Fa-hien  we  learn  that  the  distance 
from  Eudinagara  to  Eesariya  was  estimated  as  being  12 
pqfanas,  or  about  90  miles,  Yaisali  being  30  miles  beyond 
Eesariya,  and  in  a  direction  between  south  and  east  from 
Eu^nagara,  which  therefore,  according  to  this  authority, 
was  distant  from  Yaisali  about  120  miles  by  road. 

The  bearing  of  Eu^nagara  in  relation  to  Benares  is  stated 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  only,  who,  as  already  noted,  returned  by 
way  of  Benares.  After  describing  the  other  monuments  at 
Eudinagara,  the  pilgrim  continues  : — 

**  By  the  side  of  the  place  where  he  [Buddha]  showed  his  foct 
is  a  stUpa  built  by  A  ^oka-raj  a.  This  is  the  place  where  the  eight 
kings  shared  the  relics.  In  froot  is  built  a  stone  pillar  on  which 
is  written  an  account  of  this  event.  .  ' .  .  .  To  the  south-wsbt 
of  the  relic-dividiog  stikpa^  going  200  U  or  so,  we  come  to  a  great 
village;  here  lived  a  Brilhman  of  eminent  wealth  and  celebrity. 
.  .  .  .  Going  500  U  through  the  great  forest  we  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  P'o-lo-ni-sse  (Ban&ras). 

'  Gftrrick  in  Arch.  Sunrey  Reports,  toI.  xxii,  p.  51. ' 
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;'*  This  country  is  about  4,000  It  in  circuit.     On  the  western  side 
th^,  capital  adjoins  the  Ganges." 

.  The  above  quotation,  except  the  last  clause,  is  from  Beal's 
translation  (ii,  40-44).  The  last  clause  is  rendered  in 
accordance  with  Julien's  French  version,  "  du  cdt^  de  Toueet, 
la  icapitale  est  voisine  du  Gange  "  (i,  363).  Beal'e  rendering? 
is,  **The  capital  borders  (on  its  fcentem  side)  the  Ganges  river." 
,  Julien's  version  clearly  means  that  the  capital  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom, 
and  this  version  gives  undoubtedly  the  true  sense.  Hiuen 
Taiang  was  approaching  Benares  from  the  north-east,  and 
apparently  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  cross  the  whole  kingdom  before  reaching  the  capital. 
Ordinarily,  when  he  states  the  distance  to  a  kingdom  he 
means  the  distance  to  its  capital,  but  in  this  case,  where 
the  capital  was  remote  from  his  point  of  entry  at  the 
north-east  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  he  seems  to  have 
reckoned  the  distance  from  Eu^inagara  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Benares  kingdom,  and  not  to  Benares  city.  The 
total  distance  from  Eudinagara  vid  the  Brahman's  village 
t.o  the  kingdom  of  Benares  is  stated  as  being  700  /t, 
equivalent  to  about  130  miles.  It  has  been  proved  that 
Eusinagara  roust  have  lain  between  E.  long.  84^  and  85^ 
and  N.  lat.  27°  and  28°.  No  site  in  that  approximate 
position  can  possibly  be  made  out  as  being  only  130  miles 
distant  from  Benares  city.  The  distance  of  130  miles  from 
Benares  city  is,  it  is  true,  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
Cunningham's  identification  of  the  remains  near  Easia  with 
Eusinagara.  But  no  ingenuity  can  make  out  Easia  to  be 
24  yojanas,  as  Eusinagara  was,  from  the  Lumbiui  Garden, 
thq  direct  distance  between  the  two  places  being  only  about 
65  miles,  or  9  pojanaa,  and  the  distance  by  road  not  more 
.than  \0  j/ojanas. 

All  the  foregoing  preliminary  reasoning  has  now  prepared 
the  'Way  for  tracing  on  the  modem  map  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  actual  course  of  the  pilo;riras  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden^  through  EuSinagara,  to  Yaisali.     At  present  it  is 
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unfortunately  impossible  to  give  the  details  with  precision. 
A  large  part  of  the  pilgrims'  route  lay  through  territory 
now  iucluded  in  Nepal,  which  is  to  Europeaus  almost  an 
uuknown  land.  The  portion  of  the  route  which  lies  in  the 
Nepalese  Tarai,  or  plain  below  the  hills,  north  of  the  Basti 
and  Qorakhpur  Districts,  is  accessible  in  the  sense  that  the 
Nepalese  Government  would  probably  give  an  archaeological 
surveyor  a  pass  authorizing  his  researches.  But,  owing  to 
the  want  of  roads,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and 
the  prevalence  of  fever,  this  part  of  the  frontier  is  a  very 
inconvenient  region  to  visit.  The  portion  of  the  route  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Camparan  District  beyond  the  passes 
is  absolutely  inaccessible,  being  jealously  closed  to  all 
Europeans,  and  probably  even  to  native  Indian  subjects. 
The  valley  of  the  Little  Rapti,  beyond  the  Somes var  Range, 
where  the  site  of  Eudinagara  seems  to  lie  hid,  is  believed  to 
be  covered  for  the  most  part  with  dense  forest,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  prospect  that  permission  to  visit  it  will  ever 
be  given.  Even  if  permission  were  obtainable,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  explorer  would  be  unable  to  find  the  site 
of  Ku^inagara.  A.  dense  forest,  full  of  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  is  not  convenient  ground  for  archaeological  investi- 
gation, and  many  ancient  sites,  not  readily  distinguishable, 
are  probably  buried  in  the  jungla 

The  pilgrim,  when  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden,  would  have  reached  the  Little  Gandak  river  at 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  the  Gandak  river  about 
eight  miles  further  east.  The  distance  from  the  Lumbini 
Garden  to  Ramagrama,  or  Lan-mo,  200  li  or  5  i/o/anas,  is 
equivalent  to  about  37  or  38  miles  by  road,  or  from  32  to  35 
measured  on  the  map.  (Five  yojanan  at  7|  miles  each  =  37^ 
miles  =  *<^00  /t,  at  40  li  to  the  yqjana.) 

According  to  this  computation,  Kamagrama  should  lie  in 
the  space  between  the  Little  Gandak  and  the  Gandak  rivers, 
in  approximately  N.  lat.  27°  26'  and  £.  long.  83°  52'.  Just 
here,  exactly  on  the  frontier  of  the  Gorakhpur  District  and 
Nepal,  a  village  called  Dharmauli  (=  Dharmapuri)  is  shown 
on  Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  102,     When  I  was  Commissioner 
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of  Oorakhpur  I  obtained  from  natives  vague  information 
of  briik  ruins  and  of  a  stone  pillar  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Early  in  1898  Dr.  Hoey,  M.R.A.S.,  who  was  then  Magistrate 
of  Gorakhpur,  crossed  the  frontier  from  the  police  station  of 
Thuthibari  in  the  locality  indicated,  and  moving  apparently 
to  the  north-west,  crossed  streams  tributary  to  the  Jfaarahi 
river,  and  found  a  stupa  about  25  feet  high  on  the  east  bank 
of  that  river,  some  two  miles  south-east  of  Para»i  in  Nepal. 
Paritsi,  on  the  Jharahi,  is  a  market  village  dibtant  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  frontier,  in  approximately  N.  lat.  27°  29' 
and  E.  long.  83°  60'.  Dr.  Hoey  took  a  photograph  of  this 
monument,  which  is  said  to  be  clearly  visible  from  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  when  the  view  is  not  obscured  by  trees. 

Somewhere  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Dr.  Hoey  also 
found  the  remains  of  a  large  reservoir,  and  he  saw  in  the 
bed  of  an  unnamed  stream  the  stone  capital  of  a  pillar, 
"  about  3 1  or  4  feet  in  diameter  and  well  curved."  Remains 
of  stone  and  brick  buildings  were  also  observed.  This  spot 
is  said  to  be  '*  about  four  miles  north  of  Pura^I  and  slightly 
west,"  and  "  within  the  village  lands  of  Harkatawa."  This 
locality,  which  Dr.  Hoey  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
Ramagrama,  seems  to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  Little 
Gandak,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  hills.^  Without  detailed 
local  investigation  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the 
site  of  Raraugrtiraa,  but  it  certainly  lies  between  the  limits  of 
E.  long.  83«  50'  to  65'  and  N.  lat.  27°  25'  to  33'.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  pilgrims'  stages  my  figures,  N.  lat. 
27°  26'  and  E.  long.  83°  62',  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

The  pilgrims'  next  stage  was  one  of  3  t/oj'anas,  or  about 
100  It,  further  east,  to  a  place  where  monuments  marked  the 
spot  where,  according  to  the  legend,  Gautama  Buddha  cut  off 
his  hair  and  sent  back  his  charioteer.  Hiuen  Tsiang*s 
estimate  of  the  distance  as  being  about  100  li  (18  or  19 
miles)  indicates  that  the  stage  was  something  less  than 
3  pq/anaa,  which  at  7|  miles  to  the  ycjana,  are  equivalent  to 


>  Dr.  Hoey  published  an  account  of  his  excursion  under  the  title  **  Buddhist 
Sites  in  ^epal'*  in  the  Ftoneer  newspuper,  All&babad,  March  25th,  1S89. 
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22|  miles.  The  marching  distance  may  be  taken  as  being 
from  18  to  20  miles.  At  a  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  from  Dharmuuli,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  we  find  a  village  named  Bihar  {=uhdra),  in  the 
Gumparan  District,  east  of  the  Gandak.  This  village,  which 
is  precisely  in  the  required  position,  probably  marks  the 
traditional  site  of  the  return  of  the  charioteer  Canduka,  but 
I  have  no  information  concerning  the  local  remains.  The 
name  indicates  that  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  exist. 

The  next  stage  of  4  yojanas  (^1  miles),  or,  according  to 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  of  180  to  190  li  (about  33  miles),  brought  the 
travellers  to  the  Ashes  Btupa^  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
In  that  direction  at  a  distance  of  31  miles,  as  measured  on 
the  map  (Indian  Atlas,  Sheet  102),  we  find  the  remarkable 
remains  at  Lauriya-Nandangarh,  which  have  been  long 
known  to  Indian  archaeologists.^  These  remains,  I  believe, 
mark  the  site  of  the  Ashes  atupoy  erected,  according  to 
tradition,  by  the  Moriyas  (P  Mauryas)  of  Pipalivana  over  the 
ashes  or  charcoal  from  the  funeral  pile  of  Gautama.  The 
remains  coropri^e  a  pillar  inscribed  with  Adoka's  edicts, 
dated  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  more  than  a 
score  of  barrows  or  aiupas,  some  being  cased  with  brick  and 
some  made  of  earth  only,  as  well  as  the  Nandangarh  mound, 
a  very  large  detached  stupa  of  brick.  The  Adoka  pillar, 
which  still  retains  its  lion  capital,  stands  nearly  half  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  large  village  named  Lauri}u,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Turkaha  stream,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  most  easterly  atupas. 

The  great  detached  mound,  still  some  eighty  feet  high, 
known  as  Nandangarh,  stands  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
west of  Lauriya.  The  top  is  said  to  be  from  250  to  300  feet  in 
diameter.    Slight  excavations  made  by  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherjl 


1  Cunningham  writes  the  second  name  as  Navandgarb,  bat  Babu  P.  C. 
Mukherjl  states  that  the  correct  form  is  Nandangarh,  and  in  proof  of  his 
statement  refers  to  a  local  folk-tale  which  associates  the  remains  near  Laii|>iya 
with  the  fuaui  and  the  remains  at  Chankigarh  with  the  bhanjdi  of  the  Raja  or 
£anl.  Nand  means  '  husband's  sister/  and  bhanjal  means  '  elder  brother's 
wife.*  Earlier  writers  on  Indian  antiquities  described  this  A^oka  pillar  under 
the  name  of  '  Mathiah/  which  is  a  Tillage  about  three  miles  distant. 
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have  proved  tlmt  this  vast  structure  is  a  circular  stupa.  The 
space  to  the  south  was  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall,  described 
as  being  ten  feet  in  thickness.  A  small  brick  stupa  exists 
in  the  village  of  Marhia,  three  furlongs  further  south,  and 
several  other  mounds,  apparently  stupns,  have  been  noticed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  bricks  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  sfupa  are  of  enormous  size, 
measuring  about  24  inches  in  length  by  18  in  breadth,  and 
5J  in  thickness.^ 

The  principal  group  of  sfupas  at  the  Lauriya  site,  to  the 
north  of  the  village  and  stream,  is  composed  of  three  rows  of 
monuments.^  One  row  running  east  and  west  comprises  five 
s/upas.  The  other  two  rows,  farther  to  tlje  west,  are  parallel 
one  to  the  other  and  run  north  and  south.  They  comprise 
about  seventeen  monuments.  All  these  barrows  or  stupan, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  have  been  proved  to  be 
sepulchral,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  pre-Buddhistic. 

Mr.  Carlleyle  opened  the  large  mound  marked  E  by 
Cunningham  in  the  row  running  east  and  west,  which  was 
about  45  feet  in  height.  Traces  of  successive  interments, 
consisting  of  charcoal,  fragments  and  ashes  of  bone,  broken 
coarse  pottery,  and  **  a  very  few  particles  of  iron  totally 
dissolved  with  corrosion  "  [«'c],  were  found  in  the  interior 
at  different  levels,  the  details  of  which  were  not  noted.  This 
monument  was  an  earthen  tumulus  cased  with  brick,  and 
furnished  with  a  brick  perambulation-path  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  width.  The  tumulus  marked  G  in  the  middle 
line  running  north  and  south  had  no  brick  casing.  Near 
its  base  traces  of  an  interment,  or  interments,  were  found, 
consisting,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  with 
fragments  of  bone  and  pottery.      Coffins  with  "  unusually 

*  Cunningham  estimated  tbe  heigbt  of  the  great  8tupa  as  80  feet ;  Baba  P.  C. 
Mukherji  estimated  it  as  100.  Tbe  Babii  visited  many  of  the  ancient  sites  in 
the  Camparan  District  in  March,  1897,  under  the  orders  of  the  Bengal 
Government.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  draft  report,  ^rhicb  has  been  of  use, 
altliou^h  it  was  too  crude  for  publication.  The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  are  as 
stated  by  the  Babii. 

*  The  stream  bends  to  the  north,  and  the  most  easterly  barrow,  A  of 
Cunningham,  is  consequently  east  of  the  stream,  which  iiows  between  A  and  B. 
The  pillar  is  north  of  a  point  midway  between  A  and  B. 
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long  liaman  skeletons  **  are  reported  to  have  been  found  by 
other  explorers  in  some  of  the  Lauriya  mounds,  but  no 
intelligible  account  of  the  discoveries  has  been  preserved. 
According  to  Mr.  Carlleyle,  scores  of  small  earthen  barrows 
exist  in  the  region  from  three  to  six  miles  west  of  Lauriya.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  great  stupa  at 
Nandangarh.  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherjl  says  that  some  of  the 
bricks  two  inches  in  thickness  "  contain  inscriptions  in 
ancient  Pall  characters."  He  gives  an  eye-copy  of  one  of 
these  inscriptions,  which,  though  not  legible,  is  evidently 
in  early  B  rah  mi  characters,  comprising  six  or  seven  ak§aras, 
I  think  that  this  is  the  large  atupa  erected  by  A§oka  near 
the  small  atupa  built  originally  to  enshrine  the  ashes  or 
charcoal  from  Buddha's  funeral  pyre. 

The  only  description  of  the  Ashes  stupa  is  that  given  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  says : — 

"To  the  south-east  of  the  head-shaving  sHpa,  in  the  middle  of 
a  desert  ('4  travers  des  plaines  sauvages,'  Julien)  going  180  or 
190  //,  we  come  to  a  Nyagrodha  [banyan]  grove,  in  which  there 
is  a  BiHpa  about  30  feet  high. 

**  Formerly,  when  Tathagata  had  died  and  his  remains  had  been 
divided,  the  Br^hmans,  who  had  obtained  none,  came  to  the  place 
of  cremation,  and  taking  the  remnant  of  coals  and  cinders  to  their 
native  country,  built  this  Uikpa  over  them,  and  oifered  their 
reli«:iou8  services  to  it.  Since  then  wonderful  signs  have  occurred 
in  this  place ;  sick  persons  who  pray  and  worship  here  are 
mostly  cured. 

''  By  the  side  of  the  ashes  Mpa  is  an  old  sanghdrdma  [monastery], 
where  there  are  traces  of  the  four  former  Buddhas,  who  walked 
and  sat  there. 

*'  On  the  right  hand  and  left  of  this  convent  there  are  several 


*  Ciinningliam,  Archaeol.  Surrey  Reports,  i,  pp.  68-74,  pis.  xxiii  and  xxv; 
xvi  (Garrick),  pp.  104-109,  pis.  xxvii  and  xxviii ;  xxii  (Carlleyle),  pp.  36-49. 
In  **the  large  mound  directly  south  of  the  lion  pillar,"  apparently  B  of 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Gamck  found  a  shallow  earthen  vessel  containing  67  cowrie 
shells  at  a  depth  of  seven  feet.  Cowries  have  often  been  found  in  atupas.  in 
the  great  »tiipa  of  Nandangarh,  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet  from  the  top, 
Mr.  Garrick  fi>und  an  earthenware  lamp  bearing  traces  of  an  inscription  in  early 
Brahm!  characters,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  A6oka  inscnptions.  The 
reports  of  Messrs.  Carlleyle  and  Garrick  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  both 
gentlemen  failed  to  keep  proper  notes  of  their  destructiye  proceedings. 
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hundred  siHpat^  among  which  is  one  large  one  built  by  Anka- 
ra] a  ;  although  it  is  mostly  in  ruins,  yet  its  height  is  still  about 
100  feet. 

**From  this,  going  north-east  through  a  great  forest,  along 
a  dangerous  and  difficult  road,  where  wild  oxen  and  herds  of 
elephants  and  robbers  and  hunters  cause  incessant  trouMe  to 
travellers,  after  leaving  the  forest  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of 
Kiu-shi-na-k'ie-lo  (Ku^agara)."  * 

According  to  the  pilgrim's  description,  which  is  no  doubt 
quite  correct,  the  remains  of  a  monastery  should  be  traceable. 
The  published  accounts  of  the  Naiidangarh  ruins  are  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  or  not 
a  monastery  existed  there.  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji  notes  that 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  brick  debris  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  stt^a,  and  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the  massive 
wall  to  the  south,  which  is  covered  by  dense  and  thorny 
brushwood  and  includes  various  brick  remains  and  small 
tanks,  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  monastery.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  saw  several  hundred  small  slupas.  At  present  only 
a  few  have  been  traced,  but  it  is  probable  that,  as  at  Easia, 
many  are  hidden  below  the  surface. 

The  tumuli  containing  traces  of  interments  may  be,  as 
already  remarked,  pre- Buddhistic.  Similar,  though  smaller, 
earthen  tumuli  exist  adjoining  the  Buddhist  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Easia,  and  I  suspect  that  the  existence 
of  these  prehistoric  cemeteries  near  Lauriya  and  Easia 
explains  the  ancient  sanctity  of  both  localities,  and  their 
selection  as  sites  for  Buddhist  monuments.  I  freely  admit 
that  the  identification  of  the  Lauriya-Nandangarh  remains 
with  the  Ashes  Stupa  site  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that 
tliese  remains  are  exactly  in  the  position  where  the  Ashes 
Siupa  must  have  stood,  according  to  my  reading  of  the 
pilgrims'  itineraries.  The  proposed  identification  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  local  facts  so  far  as  they  are  known ; 
but  until  an  adequate  survey  of  the  entire  group  of  ruins 
is  made,   and   well-devised   excavations   are   effected,  it  is 


>  Beal,  ii,  31. 
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inipoesible  to  affirm  positively  that  the  great  stupa  of 
Nandangarh  is  the  Ashes  StUpa  built  by  Ai§oka.  No  other 
group  of  ruins  is  found  in  the  required  position. 

The  important  remains  at  Canklgarh,  about  11  miles 
directly  north  from  Lauriya,  have  been  described  in  a  fashion 
stiU  more  unsatisfactory.  The  principal  mass  of  ruin  is  said 
by  Mr.  Oarrick  to  be  loftier  than  Nandangarh,  being  about 
90  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  solid  masonry  constructed 
with  brick  slabs  14  inches  square  and  2|  inches  thick. 
Kemains  of  ancient  buildings  are  said  to  exist  on  the  top. 
The  shape  of  the  mound  is  irregular.  Mr.  Garrick  estimated 
its  length  east  and  west  to  be  about  250  feet.  Babu  P.  0. 
Mukherjl  doubles  this  estimate,  and  gives  the  approximate 
height  of  the  mound  as  135  feet.^  This  mound  is  distant 
only  about  27  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  village  Bihur, 
which  I  identify  with  the  place  of  Candaka's  return,  and 
cannot  well  be  the  Ashes  Stupa. 

Assuming  that  the  Lauriya-Nandangarh  remains  represent 
the  Ashes  Stupa^  Eu^inagara  should  lie  to  the  north-east, 
that  is  to  say,  between  north  and  east,  at  a  distance  by  rokd 
of  twelve  pq^anaSf  or  about  90  miles.  The  road  in  the 
seventh  century  was  dangerous  and  difficult,  being  infested 
by  wild  elephants  and  other  beasts.  After  passing  through 
the  forest,  the  pilgrim  emerged  in  the  kingdom  of  Eudina- 
gara.  This  description  seems  to  indicate  that  it  crossed  the 
passes  and  forests  of  the  Soroedvar  Range. 

A  line  90  miles  in  length  measured  directly  on  the  map 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Lauriya-Nandangarh 
extends  far  beyond  Eathmandu.  But  when  the  line  is 
measured  along  the  actual  road  a  possible  site  for  Eusinara 
is  obtained.  The  hills  can,  of  course,  be  crossed  only  at  the 
passes,  which  were  the  same  in  the  pilgrims'  time  as  they 
now  are.  The  direction  of  the  series  of  Adoka  pillars  clearly 
indicates  the  Bhikna  Thorl  Pass  as  that  used  by  the  pilgrims. 
The  distance  from  Laupya  vid  Cankigarh  and  the  A^ka 

1  The  correct  name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  Canki,  or  Chankee,  as  it  is 
spelled  in  the  Indian  Atlas.  Mr.  Garrick,  in  Reports,  vol.  xri,  p.  109,  calls 
it  Chandkigarh,  whereas  in  vol.  xzii,  p.  60,  he  calb  it  Janki  Qarh. 
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piliar  at  Rampurwa  to  the  Bhikna  ThorT  Pass  on  tbe 
frontier  is  approximately  '60  miles.  At  the  pass  the  road 
turns  sharply  to  the  west  for  about  7  miles,  and  then  turns 
northwards  for  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  Ghiiria  Qhari 
Stockade,^  from  which  the  place  marked  Ourunggaon  on 
Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas  is  distant  about  18  miles 
north-east.  Ourunggaon  is  situated  at  the  cross-roads 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  Little  Rapti  river.  The  distance 
from  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass  to  Gurunggaon  is,  by  road,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  therefore  (7  -|-  8  -|- 18)  about  33  miles. 
Adding  one-third  because  the  road  is  in  the  hills,  the 
marching  distance  must  be  about  44  miles.  The  marching 
distance  from  Lauriya-Nandangarh  in  the  plains  to  the 
Bhikna  Thori  Pass  may  be  taken  as  about  35  miles.  The 
total  marching  distance  from  Lauriya  -  Nandangarh  to 
Gurunggaon  is,  therefore,  about  44  +  35  =  79  miles.  The 
12  yojanas  of  Fa-hien  are  equivalent  to  about  90  miles. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  difference  between 
79  and  90  is  not  very  great.  Distances  in  difficult  country 
are  always  liable  to  be  overestimated. 

I  believe  that  the  site  of  Kusin&ra,  or  Kusinagara,  must  lie 
a  few  miles  beyond  Ourunggaon  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
BapU,  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Kutfinagara,  into 
which  Hiuen  Tsiang  entered  when  he  emerged  from  the 
** dangerous  and  difficult"  forest  and  hill  paths.  The  position 
of  Kusinagara  may  therefore  be  defined  with  a  near  approach 
to  accuracy  as  in  E.  long.  W  bV  and  N.  lat  27°  32'.  The 
spot  thus  indicated  is  about  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Xatbmandu,  the  distance  by  the  circuitous  road  being  probably 
half  as  much  again. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  describes  the  Valley  of  Nepal  as  forming 
a  separate  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Kusinara  or  Eusinagara 
was,  according  to  my  view,  the  valley  of  the  Little  Raptl, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gandak. 


>  Marked  on  Sheet  102  of  the  Indian  Atlas  as  '*Clioorea  Ghati  Pass,  a  large 
Stockade."     Oldfield  spells  ihe  name  Cherya  Ghatti. 
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From  ray  position  for  Eusinagara  the  stages  back  to 
Yaisali  will  be,  in  a  general  direction  between  south  and 
east: — 

(1)  To    the    Ashes    Siupa    (Lauyiya  -  Nandangarh)    12 

yqjanan  =  85-90  miles ; 

(2)  From  the  Ashes  Stiipa  to  the  Btupa  of  the  Cakravartin 

Raja    (Eesariyii)   about   7  f/qfanas,   equivalent    to 
about  53  miles; 

(3)  From  the  sfupa  of  the  Cakravartin  Raja  to  Vaisali, 

(nearly)  5  yqjanas^  or  about  30  miles. 

The  total  marching  distance  is,  therefore  (i2  +  7+nearIy 
5),  23  or  2^yqjanas,  or  about  (85  (or  90) +  53 +30)  equivalent 
to  168  to  173  miles.  The  distance  of  12  yojanaa  given  in 
the  texts  of  Fa-hien,  translated  by  Beal,  Giles,  and  Legge 
as  the  distance  from  Eudinagara  to  Kesariya,  is  impossible. 
The  true  distance  is  between  19  and  20  yqfanas,  and  I  am 
therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  the  20  yojanaa  mentioned 
by  the  French  translators  were  really  found  in  the  text  used 
by  them. 

The  village  of  the  learned  Brahman,  which  Hiuen  Tsiang 
places  on  the  road  to  Benares,  about  200  //,  or  37  miles, 
from  Eusinagara,  must  be  in  Nepal,  not  very  fur  from  the 
Bhikna  ThorT  Pass.  It  may  be  represented  by  Mawagarh, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  considerable  remains  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Pass.^ 

From  the  Brahman's  village  the  pilgrim  reckons  about 
500  /},  equivalent  to  12^  yojanas^  or  93  miles,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  kingdom  of  Benares.  Protraction 
of  this  distance  and  direction  from  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass 
brings  us  to  the  Qhagra  River,  which  formed,  I  believe, 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Benares  on  the  south 
and  the  countries  of  the  Mallians  and  Licchavis  on  the  north 
of  the  river.     The  kingdom  of  Benares  lay  between  the 

>  Bibii  P.  C.  Mukherjl  heard  of  Mawagafb,  and  was  told  that  there  are  also 
ruios  at  a  place  called  BaDgarh,  to  the  east  of  the  Pass. 
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Ghagra  and  the  Ganges.  Although  the  beds  of  the  great 
rivers  have  often  shifted  to  an  enormous  extent  in  some  parts 
of  their  courses,  certain  gftdts,  or  crossing- places,  where  the 
bank  is  formed  of  nodular  limestone  (kankar),  have  remained 
unchanged  from  time  immemorial. 

Such  a  crossing-place  exists  under  Bhagalpur  in  the  east 
of  the  Gorakhpur  Histrict,  and  is  now  spanned  by  the 
Bengal  and  North-Westem  Railway  bridge  connecting  the 
Gorakhpur  and  Baliya  (Ballia)  Districts.  The  multitude 
of  ancient  Buddhist  and  Jain  remains  near  the  road  passing 
this  permanent  crossing-place  proves  that  it  must  have  been 
frequently  used  by  Buddhist  pilgrims  travelling  to  and  fro 
between  Benares  and  Nepal,  and  Hiuen  Tsiang's  distance  of 
500  It  may  be  reckoned  to  this  point.^  Another  established 
and  much  frequented  crossing-place  exists  further  west  at 
Dohrl  Ghat  between  Gorakhpur  and  Azamgafh.  It  is 
possible  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  travelled  by  this  route,  which 
nearly  suits  his  statement  concerning  the  distance.  If  the 
pilgrim  travelled  by  this  latter  route,  which  is  the  most 
direct,  when  returning  from  Eudinagara,  he  would  have 
passed  Lauriya  -  Nandangarh,  Easia,  Dohrl  Ghat,  and 
Azamgarh  on  his  way  to  Benares.  If  he  travelled  by 
Bhagalpur  Ghat,  he  would  probably  have  passed  to  the 
east  of  Azamgarh.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
he  crossed  the  river  at  Bhagalpur  or  at  Dohri  Ghat, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  be  must  have  crossed  it  at  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  that  his  distance  of  500  li  from 
the  Brahman's  village  (i.e.  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass)  to  the 
kingdom  of  Benares  must  be  reckoned  to  the  Ghagra  River 
at  either  of  these  two  crossing-places,  and  not  to  the  city 
of  Benares. 

At  one  time  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  ruins  near 
Easia  might  prove  to  be  the  site  of  the  Ashes,  or  Charcoal, 
Stupa.  The  existing  remains  agree  well  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
description  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Ashes  Stupa,     But 

^  A  list  of  the  principal  known  remains  on  ibis  line  of  road  is  given  in  my 
paper  entitled  *'  The  Buddhist  Monastery  at  Sobnag,''  in  J.£,A.S.,  July,  1900, 
pp.  437-439. 
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bodi  pilgrims  agree  in  placing  the  8t6pa  of  Oa^daka's  retwn 
some  18  or  20  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from.  Bima- 
grama,  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  proves  that  the  Ashes  8ii^  was 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
the  atupa  of  Ca^daka's  return.  Owing  to  the  trend  of  the 
mountains,  Ramagrama  cannot  possibly  be  far  from  the 
position  indicated  by  me,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
site  assigned  to  the  sti^  of  Oaigidaka's  return  must  be 
approximately  correct.  Both  these  sites  may  pos9ibly  be 
a  few  miles  further  north  than  they  are  shown  in  my  mm, 
but  the  difference  cannot  be  considerable,  and  the  possibly 
amount  of  difference  does  not  seriously  affect  the  positiop 
of  the  Ashes  Stupa,  which  cannot  be  far  from  Lau^iyi- 
Nandangarh.  So  far  as  the  distance  from  Bihar  {8i6pa  of 
Ga^daka's  Return)  is  concerned,  Easia  is  nearly  (thougii 
not  quite)  in  the  right  place.  But  it  is  altogether  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Easia  lies  a  little  west  of  south  front 
Bihar,  or  any  possible  site  for  the  stupa  of  Ga^daka's 
Return,  whereas  the  Ashes  SHipa  must  Ue  considerably 
eastward  from  the  atiipa  of  Ga^daka's  Return.  Stasia 
therefore  cannot  be  the  site  of  the  Ashes  8t^a,  The 
remains  near  Easia,  though  always  mentioned  in  connectioii 
with  that  village,  have  realty  no  concern  with  it  They  are 
situated  in  the  mauza,  or  village  lands,  of  Bisanpur,  an^ 
are  distant  from  nearly  a  mile  to  nearly  two  miles  from 
Easia  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  name  of  Easia  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion  simply  because  the  police  statioi^, 
magistrate's  house,  and  camping-ground  are  at  that  village, 
to  which  all  visitors  to  the  ruins  must  resort.  Easia  bus 
no  real  connection  with  the  Bisanpur  remains.  The 
buildings  represented  by  these  remains  were  probably  visited 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  when  he  was  travelling  from  Eniiinagara 
to  Benares,  although  he  has  not  mentioned  them.  He  must 
have  visited  hundreds  of  monasteries  and  sH^mu  which  are 
not  specially  mentioned  in  his  book. 

When  discussing    geographical    problems  relating   to  a 
remote  age,  it   is  well  to  remember  the  fact  that  Indian 
rivers    in   the  plains   are   liable    to   extensive  movements. 
j.m.A.s.   1902  11 
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Omadftk  River,  no  doabt,  emerged  from  the  bilk  tii 
TrihMti  Obit  in  the  seventh  oentury,  as  it  does  now,  but 
)t  is  qpahe  pomUe,  or  even  probaUe,  that  at  that  period  the 
Trrer  wbMi  pnsmg  throngh  the  plains  may  have  flowed 
im  Y:he  )»ed  far  to  die  east,  which  is  still  remembered  as  the 
Old  GandiOc.  The  9fwp»  of  Candaka's  Betarn  woald  then 
ha^e  bem  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  and  not  on  the  east 
^«  as  Bihar  now  is.  The  I^^id  of  the  return  of  the 
charioieer  would  natorallj  be  associated  with  the  arnTal 
of  the  travdler^  at  the  first  great  nTer  which  thej  met, 
and  it  is  extremely  probaUe  that,  if  tie  stiipa  of  Candab'^ 
Retvm  is  ever  distinctly  identified,  it  will  be  found  on  the 
wfttt  bank  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Gaxidak.  My  information 
concerning  tbe  topography  of  the  Camparan  District  i^ 
not  sttfficieaitly  detailed  to  allow  of  my  tracing  throoghoo^ 
ita  whole  length  the  old  bed  of  the  Oandak,  nor  do  I  kno» 
tbe  time  at  which  the  rivw  changed  its  course. 

Subject  to   unavoidable    indistinctness    of    detui,  I  ^ 

convinced   that   the   accompanying   sketch    map  mdiea^ 

with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  tbe  route  of  the  t*** 

pilgrims  from  the  Lumbini  Garden  to  Eusinagara.    I  *^ 

that  the  sites  of  Rimagrima,  the  ^6pa  of  Candaka's  i/tf^ 

and  of  Eusinara,  or  EuSnagara,  have  been  approsi^a^ 

determined,  and  that  the  site  of  the  Ashes,  or  Charcoal,  Stif* 

has  been  almost  certainly  fixed  at  Lauriyi  -  Nands^^ 

From  Eusinara  to  Yaisili  the  line  of  march  in  tbe  p^ 

is  dearly  marked  out  by  the  Asoka,  pillars  at  Basf^^*"* 

Laanya-Nandangarh,  Laoriyi  -  Araraj,  and  Bakhirt  i^ 

Taaili,  and  by  the  Cakravartin  Baja's  stupa  at  Kemiip' 

Tbe  position  of  Eu^nagara  as  determined  in  diia  F^ 
^  ast  Ttrj  remote  from  the  position  of  Eusinara  acUJ**^ 
la  tfe  KB  books.  Both  Buddhaghosa  and  the  Jataka  ^ 
i  at  a  distance  of  25  yqf^noi  from  Rajagrha  (B^P^ 
that  the  yojana  used  in  the  Pali  books  is  tbe  ^^ 
whidi  Fa-hien  makes  his  computations,  25 19*^ 
to  about  190  miles.     Bajgir  is  about  4*  •^ 

lk«s  Iten^  in  J.R.A,8.  for  Jahr.  1901,  p.  406. 
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The  Ghmdak  River,  no  doubt,  emerged  from  the  hills  at 
Tribenl  Ohat  in  the  seventh  century,  as  it  does  now,  but 
it  is  quite  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  at  that  period  the 
river  when  passing  through  the  plains  may  have  flowed 
in  tlie  bed  far  to  the  east,  which  is  still  remembered  as  the 
Old  Oandak.  The  siupa  of  Candaha's  Return  would  then 
haye  been  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  and  not  on  the  east 
side  as  Bihar  now  is.  The  legend  of  the  return  of  the 
charioteer  would  naturally  be  associated  with  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers  at  the  first  great  river  which  they  met, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  if  the  atupa  of  Oa^daka':^ 
Return  is  ever  distinctly  identified,  it  will  be  found  on  the 
west  bank  of  an  old  bed  of  the  Gandak.  My  information 
concerning  the  topography  of  the  Camparan  District  is 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  of  my  tracing  throughout 
its  whole  length  the  old  bed  of  the  Gandak,  nor  do  I  know 
the  time  at  which  the  river  changed  its  course. 

Subject  to  unavoidable  indistinctness  of  detail,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  accompanying  sketch  map  indicates 
with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  the  route  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  from  the  Lumbini  Garden  to  Eudinagara.  I  think 
that  the  sites  of  Ramagrama,  the  stupa  of  Candaka's  Return, 
and  of  Eusinara,  or  Euidinagara,  have  been  approximately 
determined,  and  that  the  site  of  the  Ashes,  or  Charcoal,  SlUpa 
has  been  almost  certainly  fixed  at  Lauriya  -  Nandangarh. 
From  Eusinara  to  Yaisali  the  line  of  march  in  the  plains 
is  clearly  marked  out  by  the  Asoka  pillars  at  Rampurwa, 
Lauriya  -  Nandangarh,  Lauriya  -  Araraj,  and  Bakhira  near 
Yaisali,  and  by  the  Cakravartin  Raja's  stupa  at  Eesariya. 

The  position  of  Eu§inagara  as  determined  in  this  paper 
is  not  very  remote  from  the  position  of  Eusinara  according 
to  the  Pall  books.  Both  Buddhaghosa  and  the  Jataka  place 
Eusinara  at  a  distance  of  25  yqjanaa  from  Rajagrha  (Rajglr).^ 
Assuming  that  the  yojana  used  in  the  Pali  books  is  the  same 
as  that  in  which  Fa-hien  makes  his  computations,  25  yqfanan 
are  equivalent  to  about  190  miles.     Rajglr  is  about  40  miles 


Rhys  Dayids  in  J.It.A.8.  for  July,  1901,  p.  405. 
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nearly  due  south  of  Patna,  and  60  odd  miles  from  Vaisali 
(Basar). 

Eathma]^<)u,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  is  about  190  miles 
distant  in  a  direct  line  measured  on  the  map  from  Rajgir, 
and  the  indication  given  in  the  Pali  books  is  sufficient  to 
flhow  that  the  writers  believed  Eusinara  to  be  in  the  territory 
now  belonging  to  Nepal.  According  to  my  computation, 
the  marching  distance  from  Rajgir  to  the  probable  position 
of  Kusinara  would  be  about  32  or  33  yqfanas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Prrhistoric  Burial  Sitbs  in  Southern  Ind^a. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  Journal  for  October,  1901,  p.  926, 
Dr.  Burgess  draws  attention  to  the  interesting  excavations 
made  by  Mr.  Rea  in  South  India,  and  announced  by  him  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  the  Government  of  Madras.  This 
Annual  Report,  being  embodied  in  a  /  G.O.,'  is  circulated 
among  a  tew  favoured  individuals  and  institutions,  but  it  does 
not  reach  the  public.  What  we  want  are  annual  volumes 
such  as  those  produced  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
The  world  is  the  richer  this  month  by  the  publication  of 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie's  last  volume.  The  "  Royal 
Tombs  "  is  a  monument  of  splendid  energy,  published  while 
all  the  facts  are  fresh  in  the  explorer's  mind,  and  profusely 
illustrated.  These  volumes  are  published  every  year.^  They 
embody  the  outcome  of  the  previous  season's  work.  They 
profess  no  finality.  They  are  not  kept  back,  as  our  Indian 
volumes  are  kept  back,  until  some  great  specialist  shall  have 
assimilated  everything  that  can  be  kuown,  and  can  write 
with  certainty  his  full  and  deliberate  convictions.  And  the 
result  is  that  while  in  every  civilized  country  the  work 
going  on  in  Egypt  is  watched  with  intense  interest  by 
numbers  of  people  who  do  not  profess  to  possess  any  great 
scientific  knowledge  of   the  subject,  and   while,  therefore. 


1  The  Egypt  Ezploratiou  Fund  has  published  thirty-three  handsome  volumes 
in  the  last  twenty  Tears,  besides  other  Beports  and  Summaries.  Only  one  or 
two  eonceming  Sontii  Indin  haye  seen  the  light  in  that  period,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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the  Societies  engaged  are  supplied  with  funds  which  enable 
tiiem  to  carry  on  the  excavations  and  print  their  volumes, 
the  labours  of  the  Indian  ArchaBological  Departments  &11 
invariably  dead  and  lifeless.  Whatever  is  being  done  in 
India  is  done  almost  in  secret^  and  everybody  knows  that 
nothing  will  be  heard  of  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so 
that  no  one  cares  to  support  it.  If  we  could  have  for  India 
annual  volumes  such  as  we  have  for  Egypt,  I  am  confident 

I  that  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Indian  Exploration 

Fund  wotdd  receive  numbers  of  new  adherents,  and  the  value 
of  their  work  would  be  greatly  increased. 

I  Dr.  Burgess's  seven  handsome  volumes  have  appeared  at 

■  intervals  since  1874,  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  years. 

We  have  had  no  volume  dealing  with  South  India  (setting 
aside  epigraphical  publications)  since  1887.  For  fourteen 
years,  therefore,  the  public  have  had  no  information  as  to 
the  progress  of  archadology  in  that  tract.     Can  this  state  of 

>  things  not  be  remedied  P 


Notes. 

A. — Urn-burial  was  common  in  the  South  of  India,  and 
apparently  the  practice  lasted  into  historic  times,  for  it  is 
clearly  mentioned  in  the  "Purra  N&nniiru."  Dr.  Pope 
publishes  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October,  1900  (p.  284), 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  these  poems  (date 
unknown,  but  apparently  of  the  Oho|a  period).  It  is  ascribed 
to  Mudan&r,  the  lame  bard  of  Aiy(!ir : — 

"  O  potter-chief!  maker  of  vessels ! 
Thou  whose  furnace  sends  up  thick  clouds 
Of  smoke,  veiling  the  outspread  heavens, 

Valavan,  the  great     .... 

Hath  gained  the  world  of  gods.     And  so 

'T  is  thine  to  shape  an  urn,  so  huge 

That  it  shall  cover  the  remains  of  such  an  one." 
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B. — ^The  rock-bruisings  at  Bellary  are  very  iateresting. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  a  hill  about  four  miles  east  of  that 
town,  above  a  trap-dyke  which  had  been  extensively  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  stone  axe-heads,  bammers,  and  the 
like.  I  made  a  rough  drawing  of  some  of  these,  which 
Mr.  F.  Fawcett  published  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  in 
1892,  p.  147. 

0. — The  'prehistorics'  of  South  India  include  innumerable 
quantities  of  rude  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  dolmens,  menhirs, 
and  kist-vaens  —  the  'holed  dolmens'  being  particularly 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  of  very  elaborate  design ; 
flint  and  other  stone  weapons,  a  few  being  palsBolithic  but 
most  of  them  neolithic;  hammers,  adzes,  chisels,  mealing- 
stones,  corn-crushers,  grinding-stones,  and  axe-heads  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes ;  bronze  and  iron  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
implements;  funereal  urns,  coffins,  and  other  vessels  in 
pottery;  bruisings  and  cuttings  on  rocks;  cinder-mounds 
in  places  (if  these  are  prehistoric) ;  carvings  and  rude 
sculptures  on  stone ;  gold  ornaments ;  pottery  whorls  and 
beads  ;  and  many  other  objects. 

Shortly  after  the  above  note  was  written  I  received, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  author,  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  Bruce 
Footers  "Catalogue  of  the  Prehistoric  Antiquities"  in  the 
Government  Museum  at  Madras.  No  one  could  be  more 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Mr.  Foote  is  not 
only  an  expert  in  '  prehistorics,'  but  his  long  service  in 
the  Geological  Department  has  led  him  into  most  of  the 
wild  tracts  of  Southern  India.  Here,  then,  is  the  first 
attempt  at  the  much-needed  classification,  and  it  will  be 
widely  welcomed.  When  I  add  that  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  it  must  be  understood  that  the  opinion  is  expressed 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  disparage  the  work  of  the 
author,  to  whom  I  am  personally  indebted  for  much  kindness  ^ 
in  former  years,  and  for  much  help,  advice,  and  encourage- 
ment. But  this  publication,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  proves 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  made  above.  The  gem  of  the 
Madras  Collection  is  the  great  series  brought  together  by 
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the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Breeks,  of  the  Civil  Service,  from  his 
explorations  amongst  the  cairns  and  barrows  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills.  The  volume,  however,  dealing  vrith  this  was* published 
in  1873,  and  daring  the  subsequent  twenty-eight  years  no 
sy^matic  researches  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  except  by  Mr.  Bruce  Foote  and  Mr.  Rea; 
iind  no  volume  bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  laid  before 
the  scientific  world  until  the  present  year. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Foote's  treatise  that  there  were  in 
Southern  India  a  pal8M>lithic,  a  neolithic,  and  an  iron  age, 
but  apparently  no  age  of  bronze.  In  the  neolithic  age  men 
had  learned  how  to  drill  the  hardest  stones  and  how  to  make 
household  vessels  of  pottery.  In  the  iron  age  they  knew 
how  to  smelt  that  metal  and  to  forge  it  into  shapes  for  daily 
use,  both  in  agriculture  and  warfare.  They  used  the  potter's 
wheel  also  for  making  their  pots.  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  mixed 
metals— of  copper  or  of  bronze.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  gap,  historically  speaking,  between  the  dates  of  the 
palseolithic  and  neolithic  folk,  but  none  between  the  men  of 
the  neolithic  and  iron  ages,  the  latter  being  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  former.  The  carved  kistvaens  and 
cromlechs  of  Shol&r  and  M^lAr  seem  to  belong  to  the 
later  iron  age,  and  the  grotesque  pottery  '  figurines ' 
(represented  as  armed  with  axes,  daggers,  and  swords)  to 
the  earlier  iron  age.  The  iron  age  pottery  was  frequently 
so  shaped  that  the  vessels  might  rest  embedded  in  soft  soil, 
or  on  detached  eartlienware  *  ring-stands.'  (This  was  also 
the  case  in  Egypt.)  No  trace  of  any  alphabetic  writing  has 
been  yet  found. 

'  The  author  himself  expresses  the  regret  which  all  interested 
will  feel,  that  in  so  many  cases  the  information  is  imperfect. 
Often  we  have  objects  incapable  of  being  classified  in  order 
of  date,  or  of  being  assigned  to  any  particular  locality, 
because  this  information  has  been  for  ever  lost.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  future  greater  care  will  be  exercised, 
atid  tliat  everything  found  will  be  so  recorded  as  to  convey 
to  the  world  the  full  knowledge  which  it  is  ciftpable  of 
teaching  P 
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And,  onoe  more,  will  the  Government^  or  the  Indian 
Exploration  Fond,  publish  annual  yolumes,  fully  illustrated 
like  those  issued  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and  his 
oo-workers,  containing  the  results  of  the  work,  not  of  past 
decades,  but  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  issue 
of  each  ?  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that,  if  this  be  done, 
the  number  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  antiquities  will 
rapidly  increase,  and  both  our  Society  and  the  Indian 
Exploration  Fund  will  greatly  benefit. 

R.  Sewbll. 


2.    The  Author  of  the  Life  of  Shah  Isma'il. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  Professor  Denison  Ross's 
paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1896,  p.  249,  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  the  author  of  the  life  of  Shah  Isma'il  may 
have  been  Khwaja  'Abdullah  Marwarld.  He  was  a  high 
officer  under  Sultan  Husain  Baiqra  of  Herat,  and  some  years 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Shah  Isma'il.  Ill-health,  however,  obliged  him  to  give  up 
public  employment  and  to  retire  into  private  life,  when  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  the  life  of  Shah  Isma'il  in  prose 
and  verse.  He  completed  the  prose  history,  which  had  the 
name  of  the  Tarikh  Shahi,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
poem.  These  facts  are  recorded  by  Shah  Ismail's  son,  Sam 
Mirza,  in  his  Tahafat  SamI,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  (Not.  et  Ex.,  iv,  273).  It  is  true 
that  Sam  Mirza  says  that  'Abdullah  died  in  922,  and  that 
Khwandamir  makes  a  similar  statement  in  the  Habib-as- 
Siyar  (B.M.  MS.  Add.  17,925,  438^).  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  date,  which  is  only  given  in  figures  in  the  Tahafat, 
must  be  a  mistake  for  932.  In  the  first  place,  Sam  Minsi 
tells  us  that  'Abdullah  completed  his  history,  but  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  done  this  unless  he  lived  to  the  end  of 
Shah  Isma'il's  reign,  which  did  not  occur  till  930.  Secondly, 
Sam  Mirza  tells  us  (see  p.  283  of  De  Sacy's  notice)  that  he 
had  been  'Abdullah's  disciple.  Now  Sam  Mirza,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Habib  MS.  (loc.  cit.,  536*'),  was  bom  in  923,  and  so 
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coold  not  have  been  the  disciple  of  a  man  who  died  in  922. 
'Abdullah  Marwarld  was  a  very  well-known  man,  both  as 
a  pablic  servant  and  as  a  writer,  and  Sam  Mirza  speaks  of 
his  history  as  having  considerable  vogue.  If  the  anonymous 
life  is  not  his  Tarikh  Shahi,  what  has  become  of  the  latter  ? 
If  we  suppose  that  he  died  in  932  this  would  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  Professors  Rieu,  Ross,  and  Browne  that  the  life 
was  written  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Shah  Tahmasp. 
As  regards  the  mention  of  M.  Zaman  Mirza's  death  in  the 
life,  I  would  suggest  that  this  fact,  which  occurred  in  947, 
was  added  by  a  copyist  or  by  'Abdullah's  son,  Mirza  Mumin. 
He  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Muhammad  Zaman, 
for  the  two  names  are  bracketed  together  in  Ehwandamir's 
notice  of  Mirza  Mumin  (loc.  cit.,  554*),  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  long  details  about  M.  Zaman  which  are  given  in  the 
anonymous  life  that  he  and  the  writer  must  have  known  one 
another.  Mirza  Mumin  was  Sam  Mirza's  preceptor,  and 
a  well-known  writer  and  calligrapher.  He  afterwards 
entered  Tahmasp's  service,  but  left  him  for  some  reason  and 
went  to  India  (not  improbably  in  company  with  M.  Zaman), 
and  died  there.  According  to  De  Sacy  this  occurred  in  948, 
but  I  do  not  find  this  date  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of 
Sam  Mlrza's  work. 

Finally,  if  we  must  take  the  date  922  as  the  correct  date 
of  'Abdullah's  death,  may  we  not  hold  that  the  latter's  life 
of  Shah  Isma'il  was  continued  and  completed  by  the  son. 

Notices  of  'Abdullah  Marwarld  will  be  found  in  Mir  'All 
Shir*s  MajaUs ;  in  Daulat  Shah,  p.  515  of  Mr.  Browne's 
edition,  and  in  Babar's  Memoirs,  in  his  account  of  the  eminent 
men  of  Sultan  Husain's  Court. 

H.  Bbyeridoe. 


3.    A  Cambodjan  Mahavamsa. 

Wurzhurg,  Sanderring  20. 

September  14,  1901. 

Mt  dbar    Pkofessor  Rhys   Davids, — During    the  last 
three   months  I   have   possessed   here  at  our   University's 
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Kbrary  a  MS.  from  Paris,  containing,  to  judge  from  the 
eatalogue  in  the  J.P.T.S.,  1882,  p.  35,  the  Mahavaipsa  in 
Oambodjan  writing.  But  the  catalogue  is  mistaken.  The 
MS.,  which  is  not  badly  written,  although  it  abounds  with 
errors  of  every  sort,  and  far  exceeds  in  size  the  Mahavamsa, 
as  we  know  it  from  the  published  text,  contains  a  secondary 
work,  embodying  the  Mahav.  (i.e.  the  thirty-eight  pari- 
cohedas),  only  with  many  liberties  in  adapting  it  to  the 
general  plan  the  author  had  in  view.  Tou  will  better 
understand  his  intentions  by  the  colophon.  I  quote  from 
it  the  following  verses : — 

Buddhavamsam  ^lahavamsam  sikkhinafi  ca  samahatam 
ThOpavamsam  gahetvana  sampinditvana  ekato 
atthato  gandhato  capi  yuttato  capi  ettha  ca 
ayuttam  paliruddham  va  yadi  passati  kiiicapi 
pubbaparam  viloketva  vicaretva  punappunam 
dhiroantanam  gahetabbam  gahetabbam  na  dosato 
tividhopapadanam  [written  °dhoppapa^]  gatiyo^  duvidha 

[written  duvu°]  ti  ca 
tasma  upaparikkhitva  veditabbam  [written  °bba]  vibhavina 
antarayam  vina  cayam  yatha  siddhim  upagata 
tatha  kalyanasamkappa  siddhim  gacchanti  [written  ^cchati] 

paninam. 

Then  follow  two  ^lokas  containing  the  usual  prayers. 
Then  in  prose  :  anena  punnena  maya  katena  sikkheyyam 
[written  ^yya]  tarn  dhammavaram  jinassa,  pannaya  silena 
kusalena  cati  [written  cato  or  cago]  anagate  ketumagyam 
[P  ketumaghyam  ?]  bhaveyyam,  yada  sutvana  saddhammam 
Mettayyass'  [thus  clearly]  eva  santike  pasanno  pitiya 
mayham  pabbaji  jinasasane  Moggalldno  ti  namaham.  Then 
follow  two  slokas  of  benedictions. 

This  Moggallana,  of  whose  date  we  as  yet  know  nothing, 
was  certainly  no  great  poet,  but,  so  far  as  he  was  led  by  the 
wish  to  banish  darkness  wherever  the  reader  of  the  existent 

^  In  Gambodjan  g  and  t  are  the  same.  I  read  gatiyo,  but  the  meaning  of  this 
V^cae  IB  not  quite  intelligible  to  me. 
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Mahavamsa  may  meet 
more  the  original  text,  fa 
demonstrate  this,  I  beg  1 

(1)  After  the  first  foi 
a  section  which  bears  i 
nitthitam,  of  about  490 
gavesanto  bodhiuanam  n 

From  bodhito  navamc 
pilation  agrees  with  the 
it  disagrees  and  makes 
with  many  interspersed 
Buddha's  first  visit  tfa 
consists  of  24  dlokas  fro: 
(▼.  43)  of  the  Mahiyangi 
them  up  to  more  than  i 
those  in  the  printed  tea 
additions  are  smaller,  bu 

(2)  In  ch.  V  (ed.  Turnc 
propounded  to  the  kinj 
the  circumstances  undei 
Jat.  iii,  64  sqq.  is  meant, 
however,  after  the  woi 
Tittirajatakam,"  the  wh 
commentary,  including 
with — 

Atite  Brahmadattai 
samiddhe  nagare  ra 

This  addition  consists  c 
with  the  '  Rahmenerzah 

tam  dhammadesana 
vasanto  garu  sattah 
sikkhapetva  raahips 

The  verb  fin.  is  miss 
'  tattha '  (reading  of  tht 
to  remind  the  reader  t1 
half  of  the  dloka  (which. 
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For  a  fuller  report  on  this  singular  work,  its  sources  and 
composition,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mj  new  edition 
of  the  Mahavamsa  now  in  preparation. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Hardy. 

4.    A  Sanskrit  Maxim. 

Eedhill. 
Norember  25,  1901. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — In  the  Preface  to  my 
pamphlet  on  Sanskrit  Maxims,  which  was  published  last 
year  and  noticed  in  this  year's  July  number  of  the  B.A.S. 
Journal,  I  gave  a  short  list  of  nyayas  contained  in  the 
lexicons,  but  which  I  had  failed  to  find  in  the  literature. 
Amongst  them  was  the  andhagq/anydya,  **  the  maxim  of  the 
blind  men  and  the  elephant."  I  have  since  discovered  it, 
however,  in  Suredvara's  huge  vartika  on  Brhaddranyakopani" 
fodbhdfya,  4.  4.  566  (p.  1813  of  Ananda^rama  edition). 
The  verse  is  as  follows : — 

**  Ekam  evaikariipam  sad  vast  vajnatam  niraujanam  | 
Jatyandhagajadrstyeva  koti^h  kalpyate  mrsa."  || 

But  a  much  more  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this 
nyaya  is  that  the  story  on  which  it  is  based  is  of  Buddhistic 
origin.  Several  months  ago  Monsieur  Barth  informed  me 
that  he  had  met  with  it  in  some  Buddhist  work  which  he 
could  not  then  remember;  and  now  the  missing  link  has 
been  supplied  by  Monsieur  Louis  de  la  Valine  Poussin,  who 
referred  me  to  p.  187  of  your  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha. 
It  is  there  stated  that  the  story  was  told  by  Gotama  himself 
to  a  number  of  non-Buddhist  teachers  who  were  disputing 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Ten  Indeterminates  ("Whether 
the  world  is  eternal  or  not,"  etc.),  and  I  now  learn  from 
yourself  that  the  original  is  contained  in  Uddna,  vi,  4, 
pp.  66-69  of  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition. 

I  hope  to  embody  this  information  in  a  Second  Handful 
pf  Sanskrit  Maxims  which  I  have  in  the  press.  —  Yours 
sincerely, 

G.  A.  Jacob. 
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ZuR    Entzifferuno   der   SafA-Inschriften.     By  Enno 
LiTi'MANN.     pp.  viii  4-  76.     (Leipzig,  1901.) 

Far  to  the  south-east  of  Damascus,  in  the  volcanic  region 
of  the  Harra,  and  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Safa,  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
character  were  discovered  by  the  English  traveller  Cyril 
Graham  in  1857.  Others  were  found  in  later  years  by 
Wetzstein  and  De  Vogii^,  and  their  number  has  recently 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  journeys  of  Messrs. 
Dussaud  and  Macler,  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the 
American  ArchaBological  Expedition  in  Syria  in  1899-1900. 
Graham  himself  published  an  article  on  his  finds  in  this 
Journal  (1860,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  286-297),  but  it  is  to  the 
Germans  O.  Blau  and  D.  H.  Miiller,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  versatile  French  scholar  Hal^vy,  that  we  owe  any 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  inscriptions! 

In  the  course  of  the  recent  American  expedition  referred 
to  above,  Herr  Enno  Littmann,  of  Oldenberg,  who  repre- 
sented the  department  of  Semitic  epigraphy,  made  a  hurried 
journey  through  the  Harra  and  the  Ruhbeh  oasis,  and  copied 
134  of  these  so-called  Sala  inscriptions,  upon  the  publication 
of  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  present  monograph  is 
a  prolegomena  to  the  larger  work,  and  is  intended  to  set 
the  decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  upon  a  surer  basis. 
The  first  part  of  his  book  deals  with  those  characters  for 
which  he  has  suggested  values  differing  from  Hal^vy.  To 
put  it  briefly,  we  may  say  that  Halevy  drew  up  an  alphabet 

J.R.A.8.  1902.  12 
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of  twenty-three  characters  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  addition  of  a  sign  for  ^  (n)«  This 
additional  sign  in  itself  should  have  aroused  suspicion,  but 
for  twenty  years  his  identifications  have  been  accepted, 
and  appear,  for  example,  in  Euting's  fine  table  of  Semitic 
alphabets  which  accompanies  Zimroem's  Vergleichende  Cham- 
matik  (1898).  Praetorius,  however,  in  a  review  of  Halivy's 
book  (which  was  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
Journal  Atsiatique,  1877-1882),  did  not  fail  to  see  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  identifications,  and  now  Littmann  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  the  alphabet  actually  consists  of 
twenty-eight  letters  corresponding  in  number  and  value  to 
tlie  Arabic,  a  return  in  theory  to  the  views  of  the  earlier 
decipherers.  Hal^vy's  3  now  becomes  t ;  a  character  which 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  variant  of  M  is  here  shown 
to  be  the  regular  form  of  v^  (^),  and  so  on.  Littmann 
makes  a  fresh  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  and  contends 
that  it  is  only  by  adopting  the  new  readings  that  they 
become  intelligible.  For  example,  Hal^vy's  X  should  be 
C^,  and  the  name  which  the  former  read  y^yX  should  be 
/KVB^j  with  which  Littmann  compares  the  Safa  DpnyS^, 
and  the  newly-discovered  Nabatean  /W^B^  and  D^p7^<y^B^ . 
In  like  manner,  Hal^vy's  Iff  is  clearly  to  be  read  £),  and 
the  legend  D*nC^>  which  was  accompanied  by  a  rude 
drawing    of    a    horse,    should  obviously   be    read    DTBH. 

Similarly,  for  biXtSltff  we  should  now  read  /NlD/fi,  a  name 
which  has  abundant  analogies.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
book  Littmann  has  transliterated  a  number  of  inscriptions 
which  are  not  wholly  genealogical  and  oflfer  some  interesting 
additions  to  the  vocabulary.  Many  of  these,  unfortunately, 
are  almost  unintelligible,  and  the  meaning  that  can  be 
wrested  from  them  is  too  often  only  plausible.  The  majority 
of  them  are  from  De  Yogii^  and  Dussaud,  and  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  facsimiles. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Herr  Littmann's 
conclusions,  if  sound,  will  mark  an  important  stage  in  the 
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decipherment  of  the  Safa  inscriptions,  and  will  aid  the 
reading  of  the  closely  related  Libyan  inscriptions  of  el-'OlS. 
Further  investigation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  us  more 
preci^te  information  regarding  the  nomad  Arab  tribes  who^ 
work  these  inscriptions  are.  Already,  thanks  to  one  of 
Littmann's  inscriptions,  it  is  possible  to  date  them  more 
precisely  than  hitlierto,  since  it  is  highly  piobable  that  the 
"  year  of  the  war  of  the  Nabateans"  (1323  yHH  WD),  which 
he  has  found  cited  (p.  iv),  is  a  reference  to  Trajan's  campaign 
of  A.D.  106.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas  the  Sinaitio  and 
Nabatean  inscriptions  are  Arabic  solely  as  regards  the  proper 
names,  those  of  SafS  are  entirely  South  Semitic;  only  one  or 
two  names  (e.g.  *nD,  p.  44)  appear  to  be  Jewish.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  article  is  not  /Mt  as  in  the  Sinaitic  proper  nameis, 
but  always  H  —  apparently  connected  with  the  Libyan  jrt. 
The  alphabet,  too,  does  not,  like  the  Sinaitic  and  Nabatean, 
belong  to  the  Aramaic  branch,  but,  as  Littinann's  table  shows, 
is  closely  related  to  the  South  Semitic  scripts.  Here  it  may 
1>e  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  grounds 
a  recent  writer  ^  has  asserted  that  the  Safa  alphabet  is  a  link 
connecting  the  alphabets  of  the  Southern  Semites  with  the 
Phoenician,  a  view  which  must  rest  upon  a  preconceived 
notion  of  its  antiquity.  Though  not  ancient  it  is  of  some 
interest,  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
characters  have  survived  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
Arab  cattle-tm«m«,  specimens  of  which  have  been  collected 
by  Burton,  Doughty,  and  others.  These  would  then  find 
their  analogy  in  the  x^P^f^^  ^^  ^^^  Greeks  (as  instanced 
in  the  KomraTiaf^  and  aaii^opa^)^  and  the  ancient  hpuse- 
or  clan-marks  of  northern  Europe,  evidence  in  favour  of 
a  totemic  origin  being  as  yet  wanting.^  Beturning  (o 
Littmann's  alphabet,  we  note  that  the  character  which  he 


1  The  Edinburgh  Heview,  July,  1901,  p.  46. 

'  Robertson  Smithes  conjecture  {Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia^ 
p.  212  sq.)  that,  ranee  some  of  the  old  wastM  appear  to  be  pictorial  in  origin, 
they  may  have  primarily  represented  totems,  has  not  as  yet  been  substantiated 
by  the  few  uxumt  which  ha?e  been  published. 
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identifies  as  3  has  the  form  of  a  rough  circle,  or  even  an 
oblong,  either  (as  he  suggests)   a  borrowing  from  the  so- 
called  proto- Arabic,  or,  more  probably,  a  differentiation  of 
y  (the  view  of  Praetorius).     It  is  also  noteworthy  that  his 
si^ns  for  ^  (^jo)  and  X  are  practically  identical  with  the  South 
Arabian  T  (j)  and  5*     These  equations  are  diflBcult,  and 
if  substantiated  will  further  complicate  Semitic  phonology. 
In    a    work    of    this    nature,    where   so    much    pains    has 
been    taken    to    collect    material    to    support    the    newly- 
proposed    readings,    it    roust    sometimes    happen    that    the 
evidence  is  of  doubtful  weight.     When,  for  example,  the 
Validity   of  a   proposed    reading  of   a  name   is    supported 
by    a    reference    to    a    corresponding    Arabic    root,    even 
th)ugh  it  may   be   "  zur   Namenbildung  wohl   geeignet " 
(p.  21),  we  are  reminded  of  what  Renan  said  of  the  Arabic 
lexicon.     Moreover,  the   testimony   of  names  from  Greek 
iusoriptions   is  of  necessity   sometimes   ambiguous.      It   is 
certainly  difficult  to  decide  whether  aXeao^  should  be  cited 
in  support  of  wj^  (?•  ^6),  or  whether,  like  a\aaa0o<:,  it 
does  not  represent  a  form  from  the  root  B'vy.     Similarly, 
ifoa-arjXov,  instead    of    supporting   a   form    7SVB^3   (p.  21), 
might,  in  all  probability,  like  veaa,  go  back  to  the  Palmyrene 
KD3  or  NB^3.     Littmann's  reading  713  (p.  8)  is,  as  the  plate 
shows,  far  from  certain.      He  supports  it  by  the  Sinaitic 
"*^*nj|,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  also  be  read  I'^^^J 
o  Euting)  or  ITW.     The  Palmyrene  name  nrn3,  which 
5  cites  in  support  of  his  reading  11/13  {loc.  cit),  is  not 
jcessarily  from  the  same  root  (see  Cook,  Aramaic  Ghssmy, 
s?.).      These    criticisms,    however,    do    not    diminish    the 
iportance    of   Littmann's   book,   and    the   weight  of   the 
imulative  evidence  favours  the  general  correctness  of  his 
isults. 

On  p.  17,  vHI,  on  the  last  line,  is  a  misprint  for  pTn, 
id   for  the   statement   on   p.  34   that  T\W2  is. found  in 
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Nabatean  I  can  find  no  justification.  The  view  that  oXov^a 
and  aXa^coi/a?  come  from  Ppti  (p.  32,  8,  ^7V)  I  f^il  to 
understand,  since  dkaifxova^  occurs  in  a  bilingual  inscription 
where  the  corresponding  Palmyrene  reads  H^ShV  (or  rather 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  although  the 
thirty-one  Safa  inscriptions  which  Graham  published  in  this 
Journal  do  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy  copies, 
yet,  of  the  seventeen  identifications  which  he  propose^  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  nearly  half  of  them  still  hold  good,  and 
two  even  (*\  and  H),  though  unrecognized  by  Hal^vy,  are 
now  substantiated  by  Littmann  himself.  Whilst  we  desire 
to  give  Graham's  work  that  prominence  which  is  jpstly 
due  to  every  pioneer,  our  admiration  for  the  patient  in vesti- 
gation  of  later  decipherers  undergoes  no  diminution.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
American  ArchsBological  Expedition  (of  the  importance  of 
which  we  gain  some  idea  from  Mr.  Butler's  report  in  the 
American  Journal  of  ArchcBology^  vol.  iv),  and  shall  await 
with  special  interest  the  appearance  of  Herr  Littmauq's 
edition  of  the  newly-found  inscriptions. 

S.  A.  C. 

!  1       ■ 

F.   H.  Weissbach.     Dib    Sumerische  Frage. 
(Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1898.     '10«.) 

One  feels  inclined  to  call  this  book  the  descripl^ion  of 
a  modern  *  comedy  of  errors,*  for  in  it  is  described  the  process 
of  evolution  of  the  study  of  the  so-called  Sumerian  language 
found  in  the  cuneiform  tablets.  The  author  gives,  in  the  fi^st 
half  of  his  book,  a  minute  historical  and  chronological  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  views  which  have  hitherto  been  enunciated 
concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  this  language;  the 
contending  notions  entertained  by  Ual^vy  as  well  as  those  of 

^  See  J.  Mordtmann,  Palmprenite/ieSf  p.  26,  in  the  MUteiltmgen  d.  Vitrder- 
atiatiMchen  GetielUehaJi,  1899,  i. 
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bis  opponents.  The  whole  discussion  turns  mainly  round  the 
point  raised  first  by  Hal^vy  as  to  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  assumption  that  the  so-called  bilingual  tablets  and 
inscriptions  contain  a  different  language  or  only  a  variation 
in  the  sciipt  alone,  i.e.  whether  they  represent  a  different 
language,  called  by  Oppert  Sumerian,  or  only  a  different 
way  of  writing.  The  majority  of  scholars  hold  to  the  former 
theory.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Herr  Weissbach 
treats  us  to  his  views  on  the  subject.  Whilst  in  the  first 
he  proves  to  be  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  therefore 
reliable,  giving  a  clear  picture  of  the  constantly  changing 
views  of  the  representatives  of  Assyriology,  groping  slowly 
from  one  error  to  another,  and  emancipating  themselves 
step  by  step  from  those  mistakes ;  in  the  second  he  is  no 
le^s  biased  and  unreliable  than  all  his  compeers.  It  makes 
one  doubt  his  qualification  to  discuss  with  authority  the 
problem  when  we  find  him  referring  to  modern  arg6t  and 
thieves'  language  as  arguments.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
fundamental  fact  that  hitherto  no  clear  and  unequivocal 
reference  to  this  language  as  a  distinct  and  different  one 
from  the  other  (Assyrian)  has  been  found,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  surprising,  considering  the  large  number  of 
such  so-called  bilingual  texts.  It  can  also  not  be  doubted  that 
this  language  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  Semitic  words ; 
not  one  single  purely  Sumerian  text  has  been  found  free 
of  these  elements,  which  even  predominate  in  all  the  texts 
Intherto  recovered.  An  argument  such  as  the  following 
cannot  be  taken  as  serious.  It  is  advanced  by  the  author  as 
nn  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  script,  signs  for  the  purely  Semitic  sounds  K, 
T,  S,  and  H.  The  author  remarks,  **  In  modern  Persian  the 
A  __!_•_  __• —  _•-  _i.^  found  in  Iranian  words,  and  Semitic 
ted  for  Non-Semitic  words.  We  are 
lelieving  that  the  Assyrians  could  have 
pting  the  script  of  another  language" 
r  forgets  that  it  is  a  totally  different 
1  ready  in  existence  and  to  adapt  them 
ts — as  has  happened  with  the  alphabet 
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a  problem  as  the  elucidation  of  the  Jewish  Calendar.  The 
Muhammadan  runs  on  more  smooth  lines  as  far  as  its 
original  history  is  concerned,  and  its  governing  principles. 
Not  so  the  former,  the  origin  and  history  of  which  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  At  the  time  when  it  appears 
it  is  fully  developed,  and  so  carefully  worked  out  that  during 
the  sixteen  hundred  years  since  it  has  been  known  not 
a  single  alterution  has  been  made  to  it.  .  With  great  acumen 
the  Rev.S.B  Burnaby  tries  to  lay  bare  the  guiding  principles, 
and  to  unravel  partly,  if  not  the  history,  at  least  the  practical 
manipulation  of  the  system.  He  is  right  in  asserting  that 
the  Calendar,  as  now  known  and  observed  by  the  Jews,  is 
the  one  promulgated  by  the  Prince  Hillel  II,  whose  com- 
putations agree  with  those  of  Hipparchus.  The  whole 
system  is  then  elaborately  described,  and  numerous  tables 
help  to  make  the  book  almost  indi^^pensable  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  Calendar.  The  author  has  been  able  to 
show  that  even  the  best  of  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
Calendar  have  gone  astray  in  some  details ;  notably  important 
is  his  statement  that  the  Eebidth  are  not  stationary. 
A  valuable  contribution  is  the  disquisition  on  the  Megillath 
Taanith  (p.  240  ff ).  No  less  lucid  and  instructiye  is  the 
description  of  the  Muhammadan  Calendar  and  of  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  thorough 
scholar  and  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  can  confidently 
be  relied  upon. 

M.  G. 

W.  Skeat.     Fables  and  Folk  Tales  from  an  Eastern 
Forest.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    (Cambridge, 

19ul.) 

The  author  of  "  Malay  Magic "  presents  us  here  with 
specimens  of  folk -tales  collected  from  the  same  Malayan 
sources.  It  is  a  delightful  publication  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  Mr.  Skeat  is  to  be  urged  on  to  the  publication 
of  till  the  materials  he  has  collected,  if,  as  we  may  assume, 
they  are  of  a  similar  character.      Out  of  the  twenty-six 
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tales,  BOTenteen  are  purely  animal  stories,  told  in  the  very 
language  of  the  East,  though  shorn  of  its  redundancy,  but  not 
adapted  to  European  standards.  The  poetry  of  the  animal 
world  in  tales  and  fables  is  being  enriched  by  the  lithe  and 
lovable  **  Friend  Mouse-deer,"  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
fox  of  the  Western  world.  All  the  tales  are  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  the  local  Malay  story-teller,  and  the  scholarly 
reputation  of  the  author  warrants  the  genuineness  of  the 
materials  thus  collected.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  folkloristic 
side  of  the  tales  has  been  completely  neglected.  When  the 
rest  is  so  goqd  one  is  often  given  to  ask  for  more.  Many 
of  these  tales  throw  a  new  light  on  old  acquaintances, 
which  appear  here  under  a  somewhat  changed  form,  of 
great  value  for  comparative  studies.  I  cannot  discuss  each 
of  them  separately.  Only  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  for 
they  struck  me  specially  when  reading  them.  The  very 
first,  as  pointed  out  by  the  author  in  the  notes — which,  by 
the  way,  are,  for  the  rest,  of  a  more  philological  character — 
belongs  to  a  circle  of  well-known  tales,  connected  only 
in  the  East  with  the  name  of  King  Solomon.  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  have  come  with  the  Islam. 
This  parallel  occurs  among  the  so-called  Parables  of 
King  Solomon  as  "The  Three  Advices."  No.  iv,  "Who 
Killed  the  Otter's  Babies?"  is  a  variant  of  one  of  the  stories 
of  the  Noodles,  in  which  an  innocent  man,  by  a  chain  of 
curious  argumentation,  is  proved  to  be  the  culprit,  and  is 
punished  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  not  aware  even  in 
the  remotest  degree.  Of  the  highest  interest  to  me  is  the 
following.  No.  V,  "  A  Vegetarian  Dispute,"  which  I  intend 
studying  more  fully  elsewhere.  For  I  see  in  it  the  only 
known  Eastern  variant  of  one  of  the  most  curious  Byzantine 
legends,  viz.  the  "Condemnatio  Uvae"  (v.  Krummbacher, 
p.  ^8  i).  To  the  circle  of  "  The  Ungrateful  Animal "  belongs 
No.  viii,  with  the  difference  that  in  the  Western  tales  it  is  the 
snake,  in  the  Malay  version  the  tiger,  who  is  caught  by  his 
own  wickedness.  In  No.  xv  we  have  the  Oriental  version  of 
the  old  French  fablieau  of  "  Les  trois  bossus."  To  the  tale 
of  the  "  Courageous  Gipsy,"  or  Cosquiu  No.  viii  in  a  more 
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modernized  form,  belongs  No.  xiii.  In  the  Rumanian, 
etc.,  tales  he  threatens  to  eat  the  devil,  and  the  latter  runs 
away,  just  as  in  the  Malay  the  Mouse-deer  threatens  to  eat 
the  tiger,  and  feigns  to  be  grateful  to  the  ape  for  decoying 
the  tiger  to  his  destruction,  by  which  he  frightens  the 
latter  away. 

The  illustrations  are  spirited,  and  the  book  a  pleasant 
instalment  of  more  good  things  to  come  from  the  "Eastern 
Fore:,t." 

M.  G. 


Rapport  sur  unb  Mission  Scientifique  en  Turquie 
d'Asik,  par  Dom  J.  Parisot.  Extrait  des  Nouvelles 
Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques,  t.  ix.  (Paris: 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  1900.) 

The  object  of  Dora  Parisot's  mission  was  twofold — (1)  to 
investigate  the  Neo-Syriac  dialect  of  Ma*lula ;  and  (2)  to 
study  the  music  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  make 
a  collection  of  traditional  airs  sacred  and  secular. 

The  three  villages  of  Jub*adin,  Ma'lula,  and  Bakha, 
comprising   in    all   some    1,500    inhabitants,    form    a   small 

!• -^jj^  island,  in  which  Syriac  has  continued  to  flourish, 

all  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  submerged  by  the 
of  Arabic.  Doin  Parisot  has  already  dealt  with  this 
jsting  survival  in  his  articles  on  **  Le  dialecte  de 
ila  "  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqiie.  The  present 
rt  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  musical  question, 
contains,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  various 
lal  systems,  a  collection  of  358  traditional  airs.  These 
lassified  as  (1)  Maronite,  (2)  Arabic  ecclesiastical, 
irabic  secular,  (4)  Syrian,  (5)  Chaldajan  ;  and,  as  an 
idix,  are  added  a  number  of  Israelitish  melodies  of  the 
of  Jerusalem.  In  a  short  introduction  Dom  Parisot 
ins  the  peculiarities  of  tonality  and  the  construction 
e  musical  scale  which  are  characteristic  of  each  of  these 
ns. 
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The  study  of  Oriental  music  from  a  European  standpoint 
is  one  which  can  only  be  undertaken  profitably  by  those 
few  scholard  who  possess  a  very  rare  combination  of  gilts. 
As  a  rule,  Orientalists  are  not  musicians,  and  musicians  are 
not  Orientalists  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  but,  apart  from 
this  fact,  the  scientific  grasp  of  the  principles  of  any 
foreign  musical  system,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  its  artistic 
appreciation,  present  difficulties  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mounted by  years  of  patient  study  and  actual  experience. 

For  the  present,  the  most  important  task  is  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  all  such  musical  systems  as  are  in  danger  of  passing 
away  without  record ;  and  from  this  point  of  view — that  of 
providing  trustworthy  material  for  the  future  investigator — 
the  present  Report  is  most  acceptable.  The  collection  of 
so  many  traditional  airs  must  have  been  a  task  of  much 
patience.  How  truly  Dom  Parisot's  words,  explaining  one 
of  his  difficulties  in  securing  the  correct  reading  in  every 
case,  will  come  home  to  all  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
singers ! — **  Ld-bas,  plus  qu'ailleurs,  celui  qu'on  pr^sente 
com  me  le  meilleur  chanteur  n'est  pas  tou  jours  le  plus  s(ir. 
II  pent,  en  e£Pet,  c^der  au  d^sir  de  d^ployer  son  organe 
Yocale  au  detriment  de  la  fid^lit^  de  Tair  k  noter.'' 


Die  alte  Landschaft  Babylonien  nach  den  Arabischbn 
Oeographkn.  Von  Dr.  M.  Streck.  Tlieil  ii.  (Leiden  : 
Brill,  1901.) 

With  commendable  promptitude  Dr.  Streck  has  now  issued 
the  second  part  of  his  work,  but  with  the  thorough-g<)in«^ 
method  that  he  follows  at  least  two  parts  more  must  yet  be 
written  to  complete  his  survey  of  Babylonia.  The  present 
instalment  describes  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  with  tlie  cities 
on  either  bank,  from  Takrit,  the  first  town  of  *Irak  on  the 
river  a  hundred  miles  above  Baghdad,  down  to  Wasit,  below 
which  city  the  Tigris  flows  out  into  the  Great  Swamps.  An 
interesting  chapter  (pp.  182-219)  is  devoted  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Samarra,  the  capital  during  more  than  half 
a  century  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs.      Dr.  Streck,  following 
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Ya^kubl,  gives  details  of  the  many  palaces  which  Mu'fasim 
and  his  successors  erected  there,  and  next  describes  the 
five  main  thoroughfares  which  traversed  the  newly-built 
city.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  writer,  at  this  point, 
did  not  prevail  on  his  publishers  to  supply  a  grouiid-plaa 
of  medisQval  Samarra,  which  could  easily  have  been  con- 
structed from  the  detailed  description  of  Ya*kubl  and  other 
contemporaries;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how 
the  triangulation  of  main  streets  and  canals  could  have 
been  worked  out. 

Coming  down  below  Baghdad,  Dr.  Streck  gives  a  long 
account  of  AI-Madain,  or  '  the  Cities,'  as  the  Arabs  named 
the  complex  of  seven  hamlets  that  stood  among  the  ruins 
of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  On  p.  270  our  author  sums 
up  the  evidence  as  to  *  the  seven,'  too  long  to  quote  here, 
but  which  may  be  recommended  to  geographers  interested  in 
the  subject.  Passing  on  to  Kut-al-'Amarah,  Dr.  Streck 
points  out  that  the  Tigris  during  the  middle  ages  flowed 
down  the  course  now  known  as  the  Shutt-al-Hay,  past  Wasit 
to  the  Swamps,  this  beir)g  the  all- important  fact  for  under- 
standing the  geography  of  the  country  during  the  period 
of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate.  At  the  present  day  the  Tigris 
takes  a  more  easterly  course  below  Kut-al-'Amarah,  but 
Dr.  Streck  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  as  to 
the  date  when  this  important  change  of  the  Tigris  bed 
took  place. 

The  description  of  Wasit  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  our 
author,  however,  implies  (p.  «i32)  that  Wasit  never  recovered 
from  the  Mongol  sack  in  the  time  of  HuIagO,  a.d.  1258. 
This  is  far  from  being  exact;  Wasit  must  still  have  been 
a  populous  city  when  the  geographer  Kuzwlni  was  Judge 
(Kadi)  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d., 
and  Wasit  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Babylonia 
till  the  close  of  the  following  century,  when  the  place  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  armies  of  Timur.  In  conclusion, 
we  may  note  that  the  word  Maahra'at  can  hardly  be  rightly 
translated  (p.  327)  as  *  Stratssenecke  * :  the  very  anecdote 
which  Dr.  JStreck  quotes — as  to  Low  the  governor  Hajjiij 
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having  been  sent  an  Indian  elephant  aa  a  present,  the  great 
quadruped  was  landed  from  the  boat  at  the  Mashra*at-al-Fll 
— shows  plainly  that  the  term  must  be  translated  by  '  wharf/ 
and  this  £Iephant's  Wharf  in  later  times  continued  to  be 
a  well-known  place  in  Wasit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  instalment  Dr.  Streck 
will  give  us  a  map  of  Babylonia. 

G.  Lk  S. 

Dr.  Gustaf  H.  Dalman.     Aramakisch-Nbuhkbrakischks 

WOKRTERBUCH    ZO    TaROUM,    TaLMUD,    TND    MiDRASCH. 

Vol.  ii.     (Frankfurt  a/M. :  J.  Kauffmann,  1901.) 

After  six  years  Professor  Dalman  has  at  last  finished 
the  Dictionary  to  the  Targum,  Talmud,  and  Midrash,  the 
first  part  of  which  had  been  reviewed  by  roe  in  this  Journal 
in  1894.  The  second  and  concluding  volume  partakes  of 
the  same  characteristics  then  briefly  commented  upon.  It 
is  the  first  attempt  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  this  language 
in  a  concise  form  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  will  prove 
indispensable  to  the  beginner,  and  it  is  marked  by  the 
accuracy  which  Professor  Dalman  sometimes  overdoes  in 
his  desire  of  giving  a  correct  vocalization  and  in  amending 
what  he  believes  to  be  incorrect  and  corrupt  readings  in 
the  Midrashic  texts.  In  the  first  instance  he  follows  in  too 
slavish  a  manner  the  Yemenite  tradition,  adding  to  it  his 
own  interpretation  of  it.  It  is  specially  noticeable  in  the 
punctuation  and  in  the  placing  of  the  Daggesh  in  many 
words  where  there  is  no  cogent  reason  to  assume  that  the 
letters  had  been  pronounced  as  Tenues.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
adopt  the  biblical  tradition  as  a  guide  for  post-biblical  and 
non-Hebrew  words.  The  rules  which  guided  the  Massoritee 
cannot  be  safely  applied  to  any  book  outside  the  sacred 
Canon,  for  as  often  as  not  the  Massoretic  tradition  deviates 
from  those  general  rules.  A  disjunctive  accent  at  once 
changes  the  character  of  an  initial  letter  in  the  following 
word,  but  where  is  one  to  look  for  a  similar  tradition  in 
texts  without  accents  or  vowels  based  on  ancient  tradition  P 
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A  practical  example  will  show  how  insufficient  the  reason 
is  which  has  guided  Professor  Dalman  in  the  manner  of  his 
punctuation  and  vocnlization.  According  to  him,  words  with 
initial  3  (k),  though  derived  from  the  Greek,  like  ;^aX/ro9, 
ouglit  to  have  the  first  letter  hard,  and  we  find  the  word  in 
question  in  the  Dictionary  with  a  Daggesh,  thus  suggesting 
that  it  had  been  so  pronounced  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading.  A  Hebrew  biblical  word 
in  that  position  would  require,  if  standing  absolute,  to  have 
the  initial  letter  -3  with  Daggesh,  but  this  rule  not  only  does 
not  hold  good  for  New  Hebrew,  but  is  in  truth  not  correct, 
as  proved  by  the  examples  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  in 
later  times  fiom  the  Latin,  when  3  was  surely  pronounced 
8oft  =  ;^.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  reason  for  the 
vocalization  '  Lolab,'  when  the  traditional  form  is  '  Lulab ' ; 
there  is  no  grammatical  necessity  for  deviating  from  this 
latter  form.  Why  has  the  author  included  in  his  Vocabulary 
the  doubtful  Sukkoth  (Amos,  v,  2^),  declaring  at  the  same 
time  in  definite  manner  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  god  ? 
Commentators  of  the  Bible  are  not  agreed  upon  it.  But 
however  many  the  diflEerences  may  be  between  our  views 
and  those  of  the  learned  author,  no  one  can  gainsay 
that  this  publication  is  one  of  practical  use  and  of  great 
scientific  value  for  the  study  of  the  texts  written  in 
Aramaic  and  New  Hebrew.  Numerous  additions  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  show  the  book  not  to  be  perfect.  But 
there  is  no  limit  to  such  possible  additions,  especially 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  author's  attempts  at 
correcting  the  readings  in  the  texts  from  which  he  borrows 
his  materials.  Almost  every  new  MS.  will  ofier  variae 
lectiones.  A  German-Hebrew  Index  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  this  publication,  which,  meritorious 
though  it  is,  does  not  fully  supersede  the  old  and  invaluable, 
but  almost  forgotten  "Semahh  David"  of  David  a  Portaleone. 

M.  G. 
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AsoKA,  THE  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India.  By  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  M.K.A.S.  pp.  204.  (Rulera  of  India  Series. 
Oxford  Press.     Price  3h.  6d.) 

I  had  undertaken  to  write  the  book  on  Asoka  for  this 
series,  but  the  very  scanty  leisure  available  to  me  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  get  the  work  ready  in  time,  and 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  would 
undertake  it.  He  has  produced  an  admirable  little  book, 
just  what  was  wanted,  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
scholarly,  giving  in  brief  the  cream  of  the  results  so  far 
obtained  by  the  study  of  such  evidence  as  we  have  on  the 
history  of  Asoka. 

The  main  evidence  is,  of  course,  the  edicts  promulgated 
by  Asoka  himself,  and  engraved  by  his  orders  on  stone 
pillars  and  rocks  throughout  his  extensive  empire.  The 
ones  already  discovered  amount  in  number  to  thirty-four, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  that  others  will  yet  be  found.  But 
this  evidence  is  supplemented,  and  often  rendered  intelligible, 
by  other  information  derived  from  three  sources — the  details, 
derived  mostly  from  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Patna,  which  have  been  preserved  in  scanty 
and  imperfect  notices  by  later  Greek  writers  ;  the  state- 
ments, often  correct  and  often  legendary,  of  later  Indian 
writers,  including  the  Ceylon  chroniclers ;  and  the  incidental 
references,  often  correct  and  often  legendary,  made  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  centuries, 
to  the  Buddhist  shrines  in  India.  Of  these  the  Greek 
notices  are  the  most  reliable,  being  much  older  ;  and  it 
is  from  Greek  sources  that  the  real  date  of  Asoka  has 
been  fixed  within  a  year  or  two.  But  the  traditions  of 
India,  as  handed  down  by  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Chinese 
writers,  though  centuries  later,  have  also  preserved,  amid 
much  legend  and  distortion,  material  of  value  for  the 
critical  historian. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  accordingly  very  simple.  In 
the  first  chapters,  occupying  about  a  hundred  pages,  the 
author  gives  an  account,  derived  from  all  the  sources^  of 
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the  historical  facts  ascertainable  about  Asoka  and  his 
monuments.  There  then  follows  a  complete  translation, 
occupying  45  pages,  in  English,  of  all  the  edicts.  The^e 
have  all  been  translated  before,  most  of  them  several 
I    ,  times ;   but  these  former  translations  are  scattered  through 

numerous  learned  publications ;  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  whole  have  been  published  consecutively  in  English. 
Then  follows  a  summary,  in  12  pages,  of  such  traditions 
about  Asoka,  current  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d. 
at  Anuradhapura,  as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Dipavamsa 
and  the  Mahavamsa ;  and  finally,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
21  pages,  we  have  a  similar  summary  of  such  traditions 
about  Asoka,  current  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century 
in  India,  as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Asoka vadana  or  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrims. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  Without  entering  into  any  lengthy  or  learned 
discussions,  and  simply  ignoring  the  later  traditions  except 
in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on,  or  are  confirmed  by,  the 
earlier  evidence,  the  author,  with  sound  judgment,  and  in 
well- written  and  easy  style,  tells  us  what  the  cultured 
reader,  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  study  the 
edicts  word  for  word,  would  wish  to  know.  The  translation 
of  the  edicts,  chiefly  based,  of  course,  on  the  invaluable 
discussions  and  renderings  of  Senart  and  of  Biihler,  is  also 
a  distinct  success,  both  readable  and  accurate.  For  the 
object  in  view  it  was  not  desirable  to  enter  into  discussion 
I  \  with  the  great  scholars  who  have  diflFered  in  the  interpre- 

tation  of    isolated    words  ;     but    occasionally,    in    cases   of 
importance,  such   divergences   are   referred   to  in  the  few 
short  notes,  which  are  brief  and  clear,   and  well   chosen. 
i  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  author  to  put  a  title  to  each 

i(  edict;    and  the  titles  chosen  are  such  as  assist  the  reader 

to  appreciate  more  clearly  the  object  the  royal  author  of 
the  edicts  had  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Honorary  Members 
is  said  to  have  advised  the  author  of  a  learned  work:  "Be 
sure  to  leave  an  error  or  two.     You  really  must  think  of 
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the  poor  reviewer !  '*  And  I  suppose,  as  a  reviewer,  one 
oaght  to  find  some  fault.  It  is  not  easy ;  but  there  are 
two  objects  of  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  antipathy  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  for.     He  says  (p.  7)  that  he  has— 

**  shunned  the  pedantic  atrocities  of  international  trans- 
literation systems,  which  do  not  shrink  from  presenting 
Krishna  in  the  guise  of  Krsna,  Champa  as  ^ampft,  and 
so  on." 

Now  this  is  really  very  funny.  For  the  international 
system  expressly  contemplates  the  use  in  popular  works  of 
such  forms  as  Krishna  (which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
ao  English  word)  ;  and  it  has  expressly  reeded  the  italic  k 
as  a  representation  of  the  sound  of  the  English  ch.  One 
is  sorry  to  find  so  sound  a  scholar,  who  all  through  the 
book  transliterates  rightly  enough,  going  over,  on  grounds 
so  mistaken,  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Correct  trans- 
literation is,  on  practical  grounds,  a  considerable  aid  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
generally  adopted.  The  international  system  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  a  number  of  scholars  of  some 
eminence,  for  whom  the  author  has,  no  doubt,  a  sincere 
respect ;  and  it  has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  Society. 
But  it  has  still  to  contend  against  that  sort  of  sentimental 
antipathy  to  which  the  author  gives  such  forcible  expression. 
And  his  phrase  may  be  used  by  the  opponents  of  correct 
transliteration,  who  will  not,  perhaps,  always  think  it 
necessary  to  add  that  his  actual  practice  shows  him  to  be 
really  on  the  other  side. 

The  other  case  is  of  a  similar  kind.  The  author  seems 
unable  to  mention  the  Ceylon  chroniclers  —  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Dipavamsa,  and  Mahauama  the  author  of  the 
Mahavamsa  —  without  a  strange  ferocity.  Three  or  four 
times  he  stops  to  turn  and  rend  these  unfortunate  old 
writers.  Are  they  really  so  much  more  mendacious  than 
other  chroniclers — the  English  ones,  for  instance?  Is  it 
quite  so  certain  that  they  deliberately  invented  lies  ? 
Another   hypothesis   is   at   least   equally   possible,    namely, 
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that  they  were  placing  on  record  the  tradition  current  at 
the  time  and  place  when  they  wrote,  and  that  they  were 
quite  sincere  in  supposing  themselves  to  be  contributing 
useful  work  in  doing  so.  Those  traditions  must,  of  course, 
be  used  under  the  guidance  of  the  accepted  laws  of 
historical  criticism  relating  to  the  use  of  such  material. 
But  it  is  quite  feasible  to  observe  those  laws  without 
forgetting  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  author 
whose  work  the  original  decipherer  of  Asoka's  edicts  found 
so  indispensable  a  help.  Mahanama  was  a  monk,  it  must 
be  admitted.  But  so  also  were  the  English  chroniclers, 
and  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  He  believed  in  the  miraculous. 
So  did  they.  He  has  preserved  traditions,  quite  useful  as 
evidence  of  the  belief  in  his  time,  and  of  little  or  no 
value  as  evidence  of  events  centuries  before.  So  did 
they.  He  tells  us  legends  which  he  himself  believed,  and 
which  we  do  not.  But  so  did  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  of 
whom  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  very  rightly,  speaks  with  courtesy 
and  respect,  simply  ignoring  their  miracles,  and  making 
what  use  is  critically  possible  of  what  else  they  say.  In 
these  two  just  parallel  cases  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
pilgrims  is  an  excellent  model  of  what  the  treatment  of 
the  chroniclers  might  have  been.  And  if  I,  pert-onally,  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  old  pilgrim,  would  confess,  further, 
to  a  feeling  of  affectionate  regard  towards  the  personality 
revealed  in  the  "  Life  "  and  the  **  Travels,"  it  may  be 
remembered  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  personality  of 
Mahanama,  and  that  we  may  not  be  so  far  wrong,  after 
all,  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  (to  which  even  an 
accused  person  is  usually  considered  entitled),  and  suppose 
that  he,  too,  may  have  been  a  fairly  estimable  man. 

One  point  is  quite  certain.  The  chronology  found  in  the 
chronicles  is  not  the  work  of  Mahanama.  Even  if  it  be  a 
mendacious  fiction  (and  mistakes  in  chronology  may  be  due  to 
other  causes  than  that),  it  existed  already  before  the  time  of 
the  author  of  the  Dipavamsa,  who  was  some  generations  older 
than  Mahanama.  Mahanama  would  at  once,  therefore,  on 
this  issue,  be  declared  by  an  impartial  court  "  not  guilty." 
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And  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same  argument  holds 
good  of  most  of  the  other  cases  in  which, the  author  sees 
fit  to  reject  Mahanama's  testimony.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  chronicles  as  ''  a  tissue 
of  absurdities"  or  as  "mendacious  monkish  legends,"  is 
scarcely  on  a  line  with  the  universal  opinion  of  modern 
scholars  about  such  works.  He  says  elsewhere  (J.R.A.S., 
1901,  p.  843)  of  two  similar  documents — 

''If,  then,  one  is  pure  fiction  and  the  other  is  serious 

history,  the  distinction  is  certainly  not  apparent  on  the 

face  of  the  documents." 
But,  surely,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  other  scholars  would 
be  quite  simple.  Neither  is  either.  No  one  dreams  of 
taking  such  late  legends,  preserved  centuries  after  the 
event  by  well-meaning  but  biassed  monks,  learned  only 
in  the  learning  of  their  time — whether  English,  Chinese, 
or  Sinhalese — as  sober  history.  No  one  expects  to  find 
«uch  chroniclers  versed  in  historical  criticism ;  or  even 
averse  to  recording  what  we  now  think  absurd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  deliberate  lying,  of  conscious 
forgery,  is  now  in  such  cases  generally  discredited ;  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  such  legends  are,  on  the  part  of  the 
chroniclers,  pure  fiction.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand why  any  hard  words  should  be  necessary  at  all  in 
this  particular  case,  and  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  any 
essential  difference  between  the  Ceylon  Bhikshus  and  the 
Chinese  pilgrims. 

But  the  reader  will  see  that  the  expressions  objected  to 
are  merely  obiter  dicta.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  line  of  the  argument.  Their  effect  is  only  therefore 
to  jar  upon  the  reader,  not  to  impair  the  value  of  this  very 
able  sketch  of  Asoka,  certainly  the  greatest  native  sovereign 
in  India,  and  one  of  the  most  iuteresting  and  impressive 
personalities  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Rastrapala  Pariprccha,  pabli^  par  L.  Finot.  8vo. 
Vol.  li :  pp.  xvi  and  69.  (St.  Petersburg  :  Imperial 
Academy,  Bibliotheca  Buddhica,  1901.) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Text 
Series,  inaugurated  and  managed  by  Professor  Serge 
d'Oldenbourg,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Oovemment,  now  beginning  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  present  work  is  little  more  than  a  tract,  and 
the  text  would  occupy,  if  printed  after  the  method  followed 
by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  about  40  to  50  pages.  It  is  in 
form  a  Jataka.  The  first  half,  called  the  Nidana,  corresponds 
to  the  Introductory  story  preceding  each  of  the  Jatakas 
in  the  Pitaka  Collection  edited  by  FausboU.  The  second 
half  gives  the  Jataka  proper,  the  story  of  Punyara^mi. 

In  the  Introduction  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  qualities 
of  a  Bodhisatwa,  that  is,  those  that  have  to  be  acquired  by 
a  man  in  order  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  of  the  qualities 
obstructive  to  that  end.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion 
the  Buddha  tells  Rastrapala  of  the  qualities  he  acquired 
in  fifty  of  his  previous  births.  As  the  editor  points  out 
(p.  vi),  there  are  similar  enumerations  in  the  Lalita  Yistara 
and  in  the  Mahavastu.  He  might  have  added  that  a  similar 
list  is  also  found  in  the  Introduction  (also  called  the 
Nidana)  to  the  canonical  collection  of  Jatakas ;  and  that 
two  whole  books,  one  in  Pali  and  one  in  Sanskrit,  the 
Cariya  Pitaka  and  the  Jataka  Mala,  are  based  on  a  precisely 
similar  enumeration. 

In  my  Buddhist  Birth  Stories^  there  was  given,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  comparative  table  of  the  Jatakas  thus  referred 
to  in  these  two  books,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  had  a  comparative  table  here  showing  the  relation 
in  which  this  new  list  stands  to  the  older  ones.  In  the 
books  the  stories  are  told ;  in  this  Nidana,  as  in  the  Nidana 
to  the  Jatakas,  they  are  only  referred  to.  And  Professor 
d'Oldenbourg  has  given  a  valuable  table  identifying  two- 
thirds  of  them.     It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  that 

^  London,  1S80.     Table  iv,  p.  \oviii. 
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SO  many  of  these  Birth  Stories,  perhaps  half  of  them,  cannot 
be  traced  in  the  canonical  collection.^  We  are  frequently 
finding  Birth  Stories,  both  in  Pali  and  in  Sanskrit  sources, 
not  included  in  it.  It  was  certainly,  even  when  it  was 
made,  by  no  means  complete.  But  other  stories  may  have 
been  subsequently  invented  ;  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
the  facts,  on  this  one  point,  now  ascertainable,  would 
already  give  valuable  results  towards  the  history  of  the 
literature. 

There  are  added  to  the  book  two  indices,  one  of  verses 
and  one  of  proper  names.  Both  of  these  are  most  useful. 
But  there  is  no  index  of  subjects,  or  of  Buddhist  technical 
terms  used  in  the  text.  It  is  most  desirable  that  in 
every  future  volume  published  in  this  series  such  indices 
should  be  provided.  For  many  historical  enquiries  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  know  when  a  particular  idea 
was  first  introduced,  where  and  in  what  degree  it  was 
subsequently  modified,  and  how  late  its  existence  can  be 
certified.  Certain  words  or  phrases  are  not  found  in  the 
earliest  books,  certain  other  words  have  changed  their  exact 
meaning  in  the  course  of  time,  certain  other  words  are  not 
found  after  a  particular  epoch.  Abhwm,  for  instance,  is, 
in  the  Suttantas,  used  only  in  a  general  way  in  the  meaning 
of  'insight.'  Later  on,  a  specific  group  of  six  kinds  of 
insight,  the  Chal-abhinnd,  has  become  a  common  phrase.  In 
this  text  we  find,  not  six,  but  five  abhinnas.  There  is 
a  similar  history,  as  yet  not  traced  out,  of  the  idea  Pdramitd, 
which  in  this  text  are  six  in  number,  not  ten ;  and  so  also 
of  the  enumeration  of  wrong  doctrines,  speculations  {Ditt/ti), 
which  are  here  referred  to  as  one  hundred,  and  not  sixty-two, 
in  number.  The  ideas  of  the  five  gatis,  or  forms  of  rebirth, 
of  the  eightfold  Path,  of  the  Great  Person  (the  Maha 
Purusa)  are  found  here  in  a  form  apparently  quite  the 
same  as  they  had  in  the  oldest  documents.  But  the  Four 
Bonds,  obstacles  which  keep  a  man  back  from  becoming 
a  Buddha,  are  here  mentioned  (on  p.  20)  possibly  for  the 

*  No.  8,  the  ^ibi  Birth,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Sivi  Jataka,  No.  499  in 
the  canonical  collection. 
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first  time.  In  the  investigation  of  any  of  these  questions — 
and  they  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  —  it  is 
evident  that  good  subject  indices  not  only  save  time,  but 
are  practically  indispensable. 

The  examples  cited  in  the  last  paragraph  show  how 
closely  this  text  adheres  to  the  older  phraseology.  There 
are  differences  no  doubt,  slight  differences,  but  each  of 
these  is  valuable  as  historical  evidence.  Often,  too,  a 
comparison  with  the  older  texts  throws  light  on  later 
readings,  an  assistance  of  which  M.  Senart,  to  whom  the 
present  work  is  dedicated,  has  so  often  availed  himself  in 
his  monumental  edition  of  the  Mabavastu.  Thus,  to  cite 
only  one  example,  M.  Finot,  at  p.  49,  has  rejected  the 
reading  chinna-prapdta  of  his  unique  MS.  in  favour  of 
I  (  a  conjecture  supported  by  the  Chinese.     A  comparison  with 

D.  2.  162  (that  is,  the  Maha  Parinibbana  Suttanta,  chap,  vi) 
would  have  shown  that  the  Chinese  author  is  probably 
wrong;  he  has  misunderstood  a  rare  and  difBcult  phrase 
taken  over  by  our  author  from  old  tradition,  and  the  manu- 
script reading  is  right. 

One  of  the  differences,  probably  the  chief  one,  between 
\,(ih  text  and  the  older  ones,  is  the  importance  it  attaches 
to  Bodhisatvaship,  practically  ignoring  the  older  ideal 
of  Arahatship.  Already  in  1880,^  when  we  had  but  little 
Mahay  ana  writing  before  us,  I  pointed  out,  for  the  first 
time,  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  ventured  to 
call  it  "  the  keynote  of  the  Great  Vehicle."  It  was 
impossible  then  to  go  into  detaQ  and  show  how  far  the  two 
ethical  ideals  were  different.  The  Pali  texts  have  now  given 
us  full  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  the  Bodhi-pakkhiya- 
dhammd,  the  constituent  qualities  of  Arahatship,  and  their 
opposites.  The  present  work  gives  us  similar  details  as  to 
Bodhisatvaship.  It  would  now,  therefore,  be  most  interesting 
to  have  a  careful  comparison,  carried  out  into  full  detail, 
between  the  two  ideals ;  and  comparing  the  intermediate 
stage  as  represented  in  the  Mahavastu. 


'  Hibbert  Loctures,  pp.  254,  2§5. 
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In  language  and  metre  the  Rastrapala  Pariprccha  approxi- 
mates already  to  the  stage  reached  when  Sanskrit  became 
the  literary  language  of  India.  But  there  are  many  of  the 
earlier  prakritisms  still  left,  of  which  M.  Finot  gives  instances 
in  his  introduction.  He  also  furnishes  a  list  of  the  metres, 
utilizing  for  that  purpose  the  names  afterwards  given  to 
metres  by  the  writers  on  Sanskrit  prosody.  The  list  is 
a  goodly  one,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  when  the  history 
of  Indian  metres  comes  to  be  written. 

Altogether  this  little  volume  is  full  of  matter  to  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  many  historical  problems — literary, 
religious,  and  social — that  now  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of 
any  scholar  who  has  leisure  to  devote  to  them.  On  its 
probable  date  the  editor  has  nothing  to  say.  But  he 
mentions  that  four  passages,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
70  lines,  are  cited  from  the  present  work  in  the  Siksa 
Samuccaya,  now  being  edited  by  Professor  Bendall  for  the 
same  series  ;  and  a  list  of  those  readings  in  the  citations 
which  differ  from  the  text  here  printed  has  been  supplied 
by  Professor  Bendall.  These  citations  give  us  a  terminm 
ad  quern  for  the  date  of  the  story ;  and  a  discussion  of  the 
points  of  doctrine  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  of  the  names 
of  Bodhisatvas  said  in  it  to  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
Buddha,  would  have  gone  far  to  settle  its  approximate  date 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  Buddhist  texts.  M.  Finot 
mentions  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions ;  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  these  are  based  on  our  text,  a  retelling  of  the  story 
in  different  words,  or  whether  they  are  actually  what  we 
should  now  call  translations.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  our 
last  volume  (p.  406)  how  important  it  is  that  this  distinction 
should  be  observed. 

We  hope  that  the  learned  and  able  editor  will  be  able  to 
find  time,  amid  his  important  duties  as  Director  of  the 
Oriental  School  in  Saigon,  to  discuss  some  of  the  questions 
above  referred  to.  Meanwhile  we  can  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  the  present  work ;  and  may  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  other  volumes  in  preparation  may  soon  appear. 

T.  W.  Rh\s  Davids. 
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NOTICB  8UR   LA    ViE   BT   LBS  TrAVAUX   DE  JoACHIM  MbNANT. 

Par  M.  LK  Due  de  la  Trbmoille.     (Paris,  1901.) 

The  intereeting  biographical  notice  of  the  late  M.  Menant, 
published  by  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoi'Ue  in  the  Comptes  Rendm 
de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  has  been 
reprinted  in  quarto  form,  with  an  excellent  heliogravure  of 
the  deceased  Assyriologist  prefixed. 

M.  Menant,  who,  like  many  others,  devoted  himself  to 
study  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations,  was  bom  in  1820, 
and  died  in  1899.  He  will  be  remembered  as  having  worked, 
when  the  science  of  Assyriology  was  young,  with  Professor 
Oppert,  the  veteran  Assyriologist,  and  became,  with  him, 
a  pioneer  of  the  study  in  France,  turning  his  attention  also, 
in  later  years,  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphic  system 
of  writing  generally  called  Hittite.  He  was  elected  a  free 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres 
in  1888.  His  works  were  very  numerous  (a  list  of  forty- 
seven  of  his  principal  publications  are  given  by  the  author 
of  the  notice),  one  of  the  last  being  the  Catalogue  mithodigue 
et  raisonnS  de  la  Collectioti  de  Cle^^cq,  a  splendid  work  of 
extreme  utility,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  collection,  as  well 
as  M.  Menant,  earned  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world. 
M.  Menant  likewise  wrote  concerning  the  Tezidis,  and 
upon  ancient  and  modern  Persia.  By  his  death,  a  note- 
worthy and  much-respected  personality,  linking  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  Assyriological  world,  disappeared,  to 
the  regret  of  all  who  had  come  into  contact  with  him. 

T.  G.  P. 


Four  Egyptological  papers  have  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  that  indefatigable  Egyptologist  of  the  Museum  of 
Brussels,  M.  Jean  Gapart.  His  £n  Egypte :  NoteM  de 
Voyage  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  are  illustrated  by 
some  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs.  The  paper  is 
naturally  mainly  archsBological,  but  observations  upon  the 
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country  as  it  is  at  present  occur  in  it,  and  are  noteworthy. 
Concerning  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  as  to  the  treasures  to  be 
found  among  the  ruins,  the  following  (probably  an  anecdote 
well  known  to  those  who  have  travelled  in  that  land)  is 
interesting : — 

"Au  dire  des  Arabes,  les  ruines  des  temples  et  des 
tombeaux  sont  pleines  de  tr^sors,  sans  cela  comment  ex- 
pliquer  que  Ton  vienne  de  si  loin  pour  y  faire  des  fouilles  f 
Went-ce  pas,  conmie  ils  le  racontent,  dans  les  pyramides  de 
M^ro^  que  Lepsius  a  trouv^  Tor  qui,  quelques  ann^es  aprds 
son  voyage,  permit  k  I'Allemagne  de  battre  la  France  ?" 

Another  paper  by  the  same  author  is  entitled  Une  Diesse 
thSbaine :  Miritskro,  and  treats  of  the  deity  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  adored  on  the  great  Western  Peak  ("la  grande 
clme  d*Occident").  The  royal  tombs  there  add  to  the 
desolation  of  this  mountain,  in  which  lifeless  place  the 
goddess  was  worshipped.  The  meaning  of  her  name  (Mover 
of  silence ')  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to  find  applied 
to  a  divinity  dwelling  there.  Pictures  of  the  goddess  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  as  a  serpent  with  a  woman's  head, 
as  a  woman  having  a  serpent's  head,  and  as  a  serpent  with 
three  heads,  one  of  a  woman  and  two  of  serpents,  are  shown. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  worship  is  given. 

To  the  periodical  Man  M.  Gapart  contributes  an  article 
on  the  "Libyan  Notes"  of  Messrs.  Maclver  and  Wilkin. 
Based  on  these  researches,  M.  Capart  puts  forward  two 
hypotheses :  Either  the  prehistoric  Egyptians  were  for  the 
most  part  Libyans,  or  at  the  moment  of  the  entry  of  the 
Pharaonic  Egyptians  into  Egypt,  the  Libyans  were  also  on 
the  point  of  invading  the  country,  which  they  surrounded 
from  the  west  of  the  Delta  as  far  as  Upper  Nubia.  In  this 
case  the  Pharaohs,  to  consolidate  their  power,  had  to  fight 
with  the  native  population,  and  repel,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Libyan  invasion.  This  hypothesis,  he  says,  is  more  simple 
than  the  other  if  the  Libyans  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Egypt. 
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The  fourth  contribution  of  M.  Capart  to  the  science  of 
Egyptology  is  entitled  "  La  F6te  de  tapper  les  Anou/'  and 
appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  First  Congress  for  the 
History  of  Religion,  which  saw  the  light  at  Paris  last  year. 
Taking  as  his  text  the  palettes  of  slaty  schist  found  by 
Mr.  Quibell  at  Hieraconpolis,  he  examines  once  again  these 
much -discussed  objects.  In  his  opinion,  they  bear  repre- 
i  sentations   of  a    festival,    that    called   in   the    calendar    of 

Palermo  'Hhe  destruction  of  the  Anu/'  as  has  been  suggested 
by  M.  Naville ;  and   the    victory  of  Nar-Mer  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Delta,  north  of  the  Fayoum,  as  Spiegelberg 
i!|      ;  has  shown.     M.  Capart  then  goes  on  to  show  how  important 

'  *  this  people,  the  Anu  of  Nubia,  were,  and  that  they  are  to- 

be  classed  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
separated  by  the  Pharaonic  invasion  from  their  kin  of  the 
north  ;  and  their  expulsion  was  such  a  triumph,  that  it  was 
celebrated  thereafter  by  the  Egyptians  during  the  history  of 
their  rule.  Remarks  upon  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  festival  in  question,  and  the  names  of  towns  containing 
the  element  an,  etc.,  are  added  by  the  author,  giving  to 
J^  I  the  paper  additional  interest  and  value. 

.  (Ij  •  Full  of  information  is  the  paper  by  the  Baron  von  Oefele 

I    [  entitled  VorhippokratUche  Medizin  JFestaniens,  Aegt/ptens,  und 

[■  H  der  mediterranen    Vorarier,  in   the  Handbuch  der  Oeschichte 

i    1  der  Medizin.    Though  discursive,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 

i    1  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.      Medical  science  in  pre- 

Arian  India,  among  the  old  Nubian  peoples,  ''  in  the  land 
of  the  gods  and  of  incense"  (the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Red  Seu),  among  the  north-west  Africans,  with  the  Trojans, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  all  treated  of.  One  could  have  wished  for 
a  better  arrangement  of  the  material,  but  there  are  probably 
many  who  will  find  it  all  that  could  be  wished,  and,  after  all, 
the  facts  brought  together  are  the  main  thing.  I  greatly 
regret  that  I  cannot  follow  the  author  in  much  that  he  says 
about  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  found  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (quite  apart  from  the  diflBculty  of 
the  reading  of  medical  texts  by  those  who  are  not  medical 
men,  to  which  the  author  refers).     My  translation  of  the 
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inaoriptioQ  on  a  physician's  cylinder- seal,  for  instance,  differs 
entirely  from  that  given  in  this  paper. 

NeyerthelesSy  Dr.  von  Oefele  evidently  has  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  tablets  bearing  upon  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  He  refers  to  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  Sumerians  (Akkadians)  with  regard  to  the 
human  body.  The  seat  of  understanding  was  the  heart,  the 
body  is  designated  as  **  flesh/'  and  the  blood  is  the  life  of 
the  body.  The  central  organ  for  the  blood,  however,  was 
the  liver.  '*  Heart  and  liver  "  was  used  to  the  latest  times 
for  **  soul  and  body."  The  central  organ  of  the  will  is  the 
ear.  Arterial  blood  and  veinous  blood  were  distinguished. 
As  some  of  these  points  are  not  universally  accepted,  a  few 
extracts  giving  examples  of  these  ideas  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  paper.  "With  regard 
to  the  expressions  for  arterial  and  veinous  blood,  however,  it 
may  be  noted  that  they  were  not  "  blood  of  the  day  (?)  "  and 
"blood  of  the  night  (?)/'  but  "light  blood"  and  "dark 
blood  "  respectively. 

T.  G.  P. 

Kbilinschriftliche  BiBLiOTHKK,  in  Verbindung  mit 
L.  Abel,  0.  Bezold,  P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Peiser,  H.  Winckler, 
herausgegeben  von  Ebekhard  Schrader  Band  VI, 
Theil  1 :  Assyrische-babylonische  Mythen  und  Epon, 
von  P.  Jensen.  (Berlin :  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1900- 
1901.) 

Notwithstanding  that  the  state  of  his  health  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  Father  of  Assyriology  in  Oermany  to  do 
much  original  work,  his  editorship  of  these  volumes  of  the 
Assyrian  Library  is  a  thing  of  extreme  usefulness.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  any  other  feeling  for  the  veteran  Professor 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  than  affectionate  regard,  mingled 
with  admiration  for  his  past  work  and  his  courage  under 
affliction,  and  all  will  wish  him  a  long  life  and  a  useful  one 
to  edit  this  series  of  texts  in  transcription  and  translation^ 
and  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  yet  have  health  to  contribute 
many  things  to  this  collection  himself. 
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The  present  work  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  that 
has  ever  been  published,  and  Professor  Jensen's  contributions 
to  it  among  the  most  characteristic  and  noteworthy.  In 
the  present  volume  we  have  eleven  of  the  most  complete 
of  the  legends  of  Babylonia,  including — 

The  legends  of  the  Creation. 

Bel  and  the  LABbu  (as  the  author  has  it). 

Myths  of  Zu,  the  storm-bird. 

The  I(U)ra-myth. 

Nerigal  and  Ereskigal. 

litar's  descent  into  Hades. 

Adapa  and  the  south  wind. 

The  Etana-myth. 

The  GilgameS  (Nimrod)-Epo8. 

Ea  (P)  and  Atar-hasis  (P). 

The  King  of  Cutha. 

The  system  used  in  this  **  Assyriological  Library/'  edited 
by  Professor  Schrader,  is,  to  give  the  Assyrian  (Semitic- 
Babylonian)  transcription  on  the  left-hand  page,  line  for 
line,  numbered,  and  the  translation  on  the  right-hand  page 
(where,  however,  the  lines  are  unfortunately  not  numbered, 
making  it  rather  unsatisfactory,  notwithstandiug  the  careful 
folding,  to  find  the  corresponding  lines  except  where  near 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  page  or  a  paragraph).  At 
the  end  of  the  book  is  a  commentary,  giving  the  reasons 
why  any  particular  translation  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  has 
been  chosen,  or  the  other  possible  renderings.  Doubtful 
passages  are  indicated  by  italics  and  queries. 

The  translations  are  besprinkled  with  all  Professor  Jensen's 
peculiarities  and  mannerisms.  Thus,  the  doubt  between 
h  and  p,  k  and  q,  is  represented  by  printing  both  letters 
(ah{p)'k{k)al'lu,  ti'i§{z,  %)-b{p)U'tu^  etc.),  and  in  the 
translations  possible  alternative  renderings  are  indicated 
in  much  the  same  way.  Other  devices  give  a  picturesque 
(though  not  always  comprehensible)  appearance  to  the 
translations : — 
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'' :  Erschlag'  mich  nicht,  mein  Bruder !     Ich  will  dir 

"  eine  Rede  sagen."  " 
*'  [Von  Ni]n-har-bi§  ihre  Yerwiinschung   erhebe  sich 

(gegenfdichO  dich)!" 

Naturally  such  a  work  as  this  is  difficult  to  review  within 
the  compass  of  a  short  notice  on  account  of  its  extent  (it 
runs  to  301  pages  of  transcription  and  trauiJation,  and  288 
pag^s  of  notes  thereon).  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  these 
new  renderings  bring  many  improvements  into  the  trans- 
lations of  the  inscriptions  as  hitherto  known,  and  suggest 
a  number  of  other  possible  alternative  readings,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  adopted  later  on.  It  is  unfortunate  that^ 
in  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (the  Semitic  account 
of  the  Creation),  the  author  was  unable  to  use  the  fragments 
lately  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  as 
that  completing  the  second  tablet^  is  important,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  reverse  of  the  duplicate  of  the  first 
tablet,  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Abu-habbah,  and  published 
by  me  in  1890. 

The  new  renderings  which  he  introduces  into  the  translation 
of  the  first  tablet  of  the  Creation  series  are  important,  though 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  stand  in  every 
respect  the  test  of  time.  Thus  ammatum,  generally  rendered 
*  earth  '    (its    connection  with   the  Heb.   HfiN  all  Assyrio- 

logists  must  have  seen),  he  now  translates  by  *  die  Feste ' 
(in  italics,  implying  uncertainty).  For  the  much-discussed 
word  mummn  he  gives  the  translation  *Urform,'  which  seems 
to  be  a  good  reading,  better  than  *  mother '  or  any  other 
suggestion.  This  translation  is  not  rendered  improbable  by 
the  translation  of  mummu  bv  Hltn,  *  lady,'  as  that  might 
simply  be  a  kind  of  descriptive  title,  all  female  divinities,, 
by  their  exalted   position,  being  'ladies,'  just  as  all   gods 


*  A  duplic-utc  <il  tliifs  •fivfa  some  variant**,  and  auotlier  t'ra^meut,  alno 
unpublished,  compleU's.  to  a  certain  extent.  E.  4S32.  The  most  important 
rastorution  is  1.  11  {  =  Mythcn  umf  Epeti^  p.  6,  I.  32,  and  p.  8,  I.  12),  whcTi- 
I  have  copied  ^^f  ^  f^f  "7^  /$fe  ^T^T'     *     •    '     '"**  ^-w-'**-'''"- 
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luigbt  be  called  hilu,  *  lords.'  One  of  the  epithets  of 
Tiamatu,  the  mummu,  or  *  original  shape/  is  hupur  or  hubur, 
concerning  which  Jensen  gives  many  suggestions.  It 
expresses  a  'cosmic  idea/  it  is  the  name  of  a  river,  and 
apparently  the  river  of  the  underworld,  which  Tammuz,  on 
his  way  thither,  has  to  cross;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
brought  against  the  conjecture  that  Hubur  and  the  Hubur 
river  are  the  '•O^eai/69  which  surrounds  the  earth.  In  the 
translation  he  translates  umtnu  hubur  '  the  mother  of  the 
north,*  ^  which  is  a  rendering  to  all  appearance  capable  of 
improvement.  An  interesting  paragraph  is  that  in  which 
the  author  refers  to  the  word  umu  in  the  meaning  of  *  day,' 
and  the  beings  personifying  the  "raging,  gliding,  onrnshing 
day."  In  connection  with  this  he  seeks  to  show  that  the 
word  Umu  has  also  the  meaning  of  '  appearance,'  a  rendering 
which  would  probably  please  those  who  see  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  the  six  days  of  creation  as  so  many 
visions.  His  suggestion  that  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
Noah  may  be  read  Um-napiitim  instead  of  Pir-  or  Par- 
napistim  would,  if  correct,  restore  my  own  reading  of  some 
years  ago,  though  I  took  iim  to  have  its  usual  meaning, 
*  day  of,'  or  something  similar.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
this  note.  Professor  Jensen  speaks  of  Professor  Delitzsch  as 
having  "  made  front "  against  him  energetically  on  this 
question,  but  this  is  a  thing  he  ought  not  to  mind — ^it  is 
one  of  the  proud  privileges  of  German  scholarship. 

Excellent  as  this  book  is,  and  anxious  as  the  author 
has  evidently  been  to  express  himself  with  caution  and 
reserve,  so  as  to  disarm,  wherever  possible,  the  criticism 
which,  in  Assyriology  more,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other 
branches  of  study,  prevails,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
altogether  succeeded.  One  cannot  but  admire,  however,  the 
straightforward  way  in  which  he  always  expresses  his  doubts 
upon  the  renderings  which  he  gives,  though  one  could  wish, 
in  many  cases,  that,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  he  had  done 
it  in  a  different  way.     All  scholars  will  look  forward  to  the 

*  The  italics  are  Professor  Jensen's,  and  imply  that  the  rendering  is  doobtful. 
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succeeding  parts  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Sohrader's  Keil- 
inschriftliche  Bibliothek,  which  is  to  contain  **  religious  texts 
of  every  kind,"  by  the  same  author.  Even  though  one  may 
not  agree  with  him,  there  is  generally  something  suggestive 
and  noteworthy  in  what  he  has  to  »ay. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Eataloo  dbrHandschriften  derUniversitats-Bibliothbk 
zu  Leipzig.  I:  Die  Sanskrit- Handschriften,  von  Thbodor 
AuFRECHT.     (Leipzig,  1901.) 

This  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
catalogues  which  is  to  appear  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
which,  when  complete,  will  contain  a  description  of  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  That  it  is  the  work  of  the  veteran  Professor 
Aufrecht,  the  greatest  of  all  the  makers  of  Sanskrit  cata- 
logues, is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  scholarly 
character. 

The  Leipzig  University  Library,  unlike  some  others, 
notably  the  Berlin  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  India 
Office,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  become  the  repository 
of  any  of  the  celebrated  great  collections  of  Sanskrit  manu- 
scripts made  in  the  earlier  days  of  Sanskrit  studies.  Its 
acquisitions  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of  purchases 
made,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but 
they  fairly  represent  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
and  constitute  altogether  a  most  serviceable  collection.  The 
fine  series  of  astronomical  and  astrological  works  may, 
perhaps,  be  specially  mentioned.  A  glance  at  Professor 
Aufrecht's  description  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  will 
show  that  several  of  these  works,  apart  from  their  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  astronomy  or  mathematics,  may  be 
expected  to  yield  incidentally  a  rich  harvest  of  historical  and 
geographical  information  when  they  are  properly  studied 
und  indexed. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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ARCiLfiOLooiCAi.  SoRVBY  OF  Wkstern  India.  Vol.  vii : 
Muhammadan  Architecture  of  Ahmadabad ;  Part  i, 
A.D.  1412-1520.  By  Jas.  Burgess,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
(1901.) 

The  previous  volume  of  this  series  dealt  with  the 
Muhammadan  architecture  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
Gujarat,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,  when  the  country  was  ruled 
through  governors  appointed  by  the  Sultans  of  Dehli.  The 
present  volume  is  confined  to  those  Muhammadan  buildings 
of  the  capital  which  were  erected  during  that  portion  of 
the  rule  of  the  Ahmad  Shahi  Sultans  of  Gujarat,  which 
extends  from  the  foundation  of  Ahmadabad  in  1412  to  the 
year  1520.  Such  is  the  wealth  of  the  Muhammadan  archi- 
tecture of  Ahmadabad  that  another  part  will  be  needed  for 
the  description  of  those  monuments  which  belong  to  the 
remainder  of  the  sixteenth  and  to  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeentli  century. 

In  an  architectural  work  of  this  kind,  the  letterpress  is 
confessedly  held  subordinate  to  the  illustrations ;  and,  in 
the  present  volume,  the  112  photographic  and  lithographic 
plates  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  short  historical  introduction  to  the  volume 
and  the  descriptions  added  to  the  plates  are  written  with 
all  Dr.  Burgess's  usual  clearness,  and  supply  everything  that 
is  needed  to  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  a  particularly 
interesting  branch  of  Muhammadan  architecture. 

As  Dr.  Burgess  points  out,  this  school  of  Muhammadan 
architecture  carries  on,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  pre- 
existing Jaina  architecture,  the  great  formative  idea  of 
which  consists  in  ''  an  octagonal  dome  resting  on  horizontal 
architraves  supported  by  twelve  pillars."  The  work,  more- 
over, was  executed  by  craftsmen  who  were  really  Hindu, 
and  Muhammadan  in  little  more  than  name.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  an  essentially 
Indian  style  of  architecture  modified  and  elaborated  in 
accordance  with  Muhammadan  ideas.    The  analogy  suggested 
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by  Dr.  Burgess  with  the  early  Christian  adaptations  of  tlie 

temples  of  heathen  divinities  at  Rome  is  precisely  to  the 

point.     In  either  case  we  see  the  conversion  of  ''a  pagan 

style  of  architecture  to  the  purposes  of  a  religion  abominating 

idolatry."  ' 

E.  J.  Rapson. 


Neun  Mahaban-Tnschriften' —  Entzifferuno,  Ubbkr- 
seizuNO,  Ekklarui<»g.  By  Dr.  Georo  Huth. 
(Yeroffentlichungen  aus  dera  Koniglichen  Museum 
fiir  Volkerkunde.)     (Berlin,  1901 ) 

In  this  monograph,  Dr.  Huth  deals  with  one  class  of 
those  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  which  are  found 
in  districts  on  the  extreme  north-western  frontier  of  India. 
The  inscriptions  of  this  particular  class  are  characterized  by 
their  use  in  common  of  an  alphabet  of  which  at  least  some 
thirty  different  cliaracters  are  to  be  distinguished ;  and  tbes^ 
characters  recur  in  the  various  published  inscriptions,  and 
are  to  be  recognized  in  new  inscriptions  as  they  are  brought 
to  light,^  in  a  manner  which  conveys  a,  prima  facie  impression 
of  genuineness.  So  much  can  scarcely  be  said  about  some 
of  the  other  inscriptions,  or  supposed  inscriptions,  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  published. 

And  just  as  there  is  no.  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  inscriptions  now  published  by  Dr.  Huth,  so  it  is 
extremely  probable,  as  has  been  generally  suggested,  that 
their  language  is  some  ancient  dialect  of  Turkl.  It  is  on 
this  assumption  that  Dr.  Huth's  decipherment  is  founded. 

Manifestly,  no  complete  examination  of  Dr.  Huth's  position 
is  possible  without  some  acquaintance  with  Turk!.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  in  the  present  notice  is  a  bare  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  some  estimate  of  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  any  certain  decipherment  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  finding  of  a  bilingual  inscription  in  these 
unknown  characters  and  in  one  of  the  known  Indian 
alphabets,  for  instance,  would^  pf  course,  settle  the  question 


'  £.g.  the  inscription  publishiMl  ia  this  Journal,  1898, 
4.&.A.S.  1902. 


p.  619. 
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definitely ;  but,  failing  this,  we  maj  well  consider  bow  far 
the  admitted  facts  of  the  case  would  justify  us  in  maintaining 
an  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  any  suggested  decipherment, 
however  plausible. 

Now,  the  whole  amount  of  the  material  used  by  Dr.  Huth 
consists  of  nine  very  short  inscriptions,  of  an  average  length 
of  not  quite  five  lines  each,  containing  in  all,  as  transliterated 
and  transcribed  by  him,  470  alphabetic  characters  or  235 
words.  It  mu<4t  be  confessed  that  this  amount  of  material 
would  have  been  perilously  small,  as  far  as  any  certain 
decipherment  is  concerned,  even  if  the  decipherer  had 
started  with  some  certain  clue — even  if,  for  example,  he 
had  known  with  certainty  the  values  of  ten  of  the  alphabetic 
characters.^  But  he  had  no  clue  of  the  kind.  He  can  only 
have  proceeded  experimentally,  assuming  certain  values  for 
certain  signs,  until,  by  a  process  of  selection,  he  obtained 
results  which  gave  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  meaning,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
some  dialect  of  Turki.  In  the  absence  of  a  clue  of  any  kind, 
this  procedure  is,  of  course,  the  only  one  possible ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  satisfactory  result  should  not  be  obtained 
by  it.  The  question  is  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  probable 
or  not  that  such  a  result  has  been  obtained  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  question  may  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  be  solved 
by  the  discovery  of  other  inscriptions  of  this  class  in  the 
future,  or  finally  settled  by  the  discovery  of  some  bilingual 


^  How  exceedingly  difficult  the  task  of  decipherment  would  have  been  even 
witb  the  aid  of  a  clue  of  this  kind  niaj  be  seen  at  once  by  putting  any  English 
sentence  continuously,  without  division  of  words,  into  a  cipher  composed  partly 
of  letters  having  their  proper  value  and  partly  of  signs  representing  the  other 
letters  used.  In  the  following  cipher,  for  instance,  which  represents  a  sentence 
in  the  present  notice,  ten  letters  appear  with  their  proper  value,  while  the  other 
ten  letters  which  occur  are  represented  by  dissimilar  inverted  letters  : — 

VlTgVAMOlOGnAngDn9UTaDIA3AOVTgOllC3AAAO 

FTa0AIVlACnvnTV0lAVlUXKl00lC9AnACTinA0a 

VC9AniFOUlDVlDVATnVCTAOXTailXTniMllOnT90 

lATinXFnOlTVinOFVlDVA. 
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inscription.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  left  to  form  for  our*- 
selves  sorae  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Huth's  decipherment  by  an  examination  of  his  methodd. 

The  language  of  the  Mahaban  iDscriptions  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Huth,  written  in  an  alphabet  which,  like  many  other 
Eastern  alphabets,  expresses  only  the  framework  of  word^ 
and  leaves  to  the  reader  the  task  of  filling  in  the  *  moving ' 
vowels.  It  is  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this  filling  in  is 
left  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader — 
surely  quite  unprecedented  even  among  Eastern  alphabets — 
that  would  seem  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Huth's  system.  To  take  an  instance 
at  random.  In  Inscription  Pa.  iv,  lines  3  and  4,  we  find 
in  the  transcription  the  letters — Sf  B^l^di  k^  9|.  These  are 
vocalized  and  made  into  words  by  Dr.  Huth  as  follows:' — 
da  dsil  idi  ii  km.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  ndt 
a  specially  selected  example,  but  is  fairly  typical  of  all  1$he 
nine  inscriptions.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  alphabetic 
system  which  left  so  much  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  can 
ever  have  obtained  even  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been  said 
of  certain  other  Eastern  alphabets  that,  like  language,  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  man  for  the  conoeal- 
ment  of  his  thoughts;  but  surely  none  of  the  others  can 
have  effected  this  purpose  so  completely  as  the  alphabet  of 
the  Mahaban  inscriptions. 

The  interpretation  of  the  language  would,  moreover,  seem 
to  have  required  just  as  much  use  of  the  imagination  as  the 
transcription  of  the  alphabet.  The  passage  just  quoted  is 
translated  word  for  word  by  Dr.  Huth,  Oeint  Herkunft  Herr 
Handeln  Mensch,  and  the  whole  is  interpreted,  (cUr)  an  Oeifst 
(and)  AbHtammnng  ein  ArUiokrat,  in  Handeln  (ein  einfaeher) 
Memch  (war) !  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  good  deal  to 
get  out  of  «|  »^  l^d  8  Ati  «£. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Dr.  Huth's 
decipherment  of  the  Mahaban  inscriptions  are,  therefore,  not 
slight ;  but  he  will  have  our  thanks  and  our  admiration  for 
the  great  patience  and  ingenuity  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  on  a  most  difficult  problem.     He  has,  at  least,  furnished 
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\m  with  a  working  bypothesis  which  must  serve  until  a  better 
is  forthcoming;  but,  with  all  respect  to  Br.  Huth,  many 
scholars  will  doubt  whether  the  time  is  yet  quite  ripe  to 
•peak  of  the  **  grosse  historische  Bedeutung "  of  these 
inscriptions. 

E.  J.  Bapson. 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  Journey  of  Arch^ological  and 

TOPOG^RAPHICAL    EXPLORATION    IN    ChINESB   TuRKESTAN. 

By  M.  A.  Stein,  Indian  Educational  Service.  (Published 
under  the  Authority  of  H.M/s  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council :  London,  1901.) 

Recent  numbers  of  our  Journal  have  contained  con- 
tributions by  Dr.  Stein  himself  giving  an  account  of  the 
main  results  of  his  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khotan  while  they  were  actually  in  progress.  Since  the 
appearance  of  these  articles,  Dr.  Stein  has  bi'ought  to 
London  the  whole  collection  of  antiquities  which  he  made 
ia  this  region  and  entrusted  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
British  Museum  to  await  the  opportunity — may  it  not  be 
long  deferred  ! — of  such  an  extended  leave  of  absence  from 
his  official  duties  in  India  as  will  enable  him  to  return  and 
superintend  the  production  of  a  full  detailed  report.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  issued  the  present  *'  Preliminary 
Report''  describing  the  various  sites  excavated  and  the 
nature  of  the  various  classes  of  objects  discovered,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  produce  a  catalogue  raisonn^  or 
entering  into  any  minute  discussion  of  questions  of  art  or 
Epigraphy.  Such  a  catalogue  and  such  discussions  will  find 
|t  ^place  in  the  final  report,  which  will  include,  moreover, 
.the.  important  resulU  of  the  topographical  and  ethno- 
graphical investigations  which  Dr.  Stein  combined  with  his 
vardhflDological  work. 

..  .The  "Prdiminary  Report,'*  however,  is  amply  sufficient 
io  enable,  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  importance  and  the 
«extent  of  Dr.  Stein's  discoveries.  It  has  for  years  past  been 
;recognized  that   the  ancient   civilization   which   flourished 
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are  afExed  presents  with  that  of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins, 
belong,  in  all  probability,  to  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.  Of  a  later  date  (perhaps  c.  600-800  a.d.)  are  the 
painted  tablets  (pi.  ii)  and  the  frescos  (pL  iv),  which  show 
a  predominant  Chinese  or  Tibetan  influence. 

The  most  important  of  Dr.  Stein's  discoveries  are,  however, 
the  inscribed  documents,  and,  in  particular,  the  parchments 
and  wooden  tablets  bearing  KharosthI  inscriptions.  The 
fragments  of  MSS.  in  Brahml,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan 
characters,  in  all  probability  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
portions  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  The  KharosthI  parchments 
and  wooden  tablets,  on  the  other  hand,  present  us  with 
something  novel,  alike  as  regards  alphabet,  language,  and 
contents ;  and,  as  there  are  over  400  of  these,  it  is  evident 
that  from  this  source  we  may  expect  very  considerable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  part  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  alphabet  is  cursive,  and  therefore  difiers  from  the  formal 
KharosthI  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythio 
kings.  It  has  more  compound  consonants  than  the  KharosthI 
of  the  Dutreuil  de  Rhins  MS.  of  the  Dhammapada,  and  some 
of  these  compound  consonants,  especially  when  they  occur 
<mly  in  non-Indian  titles  or  non- Indian  names,  will  prove 
extremely  difficult  to  determine.  The  language  would  seem 
to  be  not  far  removed  from  Sanskrit — e.g.,  the  genitive 
singular  in  -asya  and  the  i^rd  singular  future  in  -isyati 
are  found,  and  not  the  corresponding  Prakrit  forms ;  but 
it  has  many  peculiarities,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  locality. 
Nothing  certain  can  yet  be  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  these  documents;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  undoubtedly  royal  commands,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  are  safe-conducts  ensuring  the  bearer 
protection  and  assistance  throughout  the  king's  dominions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  seals  affixed  to  them  were  added  as 
tangible  evidence  of  their  authority.  They  are  regularly 
dated  in  regnal  years,  with  the  addition  of  month  and  day. 
The  names  of  more  than  one  king  occur,  and  these  names 
seem  to  be  non- Aryan  in  character,  and  the  documents  are 
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addressed  to  more  than  one  personage.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say,  until  the  whole  number  have  been  most  carefully 
studied,  how  much  historical  information  these  Kharosthi 
parchments  and  wooden  tablets  may  be  expected  to  yield ; 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  language  and  epigraphy, 
their  importance  is  unquestionably  very  great. 

Dr.  Stein  started  on  his  expedition  on  May  29th,  1900 
(p.  6),  and  exactly  a  year  later,  on  May  29th,  1901  (p.  69), 
he  left  Kashgar  with  his  archaeological  finds  en  route  for 
London.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  prolonged 
expedition,  necessitating  the  employment  of  numbers  of 
carriers  and  excavators,  and  all  the  accessories  required  for 
residence  in  the  desert  far  away  from  any  base  of  supplies, 
should  have  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  to  the  Government 
of  India  of  only  some  £700  ;  but  such  appears  to  be  the 
case.  Surely  a  t*imilar  amount  has  never  been  bestowed 
to  better  purpose  on  archaeological  work  of  any  kind  or  in 
any  country.  The  Indian  Government  is  to  be  thanked  for 
the  enterprise  which  has  produced  such  notable  results, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at 
its  disposal  the  services  of  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Stein's  attain- 
ments, capability,  and  tact. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

Archjeologioal  Survey  of  India  :  A  Report  on  a  Tour  of 
Exploration  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nepal,  the 
region  of  Kapilavastu,  etc.  By  Babu  Purna  Chandra 
MuKHERJi,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  Vincent  A. 
Smith,  B.A.,  M.R  A.S.,  etc.  No.  xxvi.  Part  1,  of  the 
Imperial  Series.     (Calcutta,  1901.) 

This  detailed  description  of  the  antiquities  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Buddha's  birthplace  is  most  welcome.  The 
district  seems  to  have  been  explored  under  the  sanction  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Nepalese 
Government  by  Mr.  Mukherji  and  Major  Waddell  inde- 
pendently, and  the  Report  of  the  latter  will,  presumably, 
appear  separately  as  Part  2  of  vol.  xxvi  of  the  Archaeological 
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Survey  of  India  (Imperial  Series).  Whether  it  is  wise  to 
divide  forces  in  this  way,  is  a  question  which  could  only  be 
answered  by  one  who  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  identification,  which  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt,  of 
Rummin-dei  with  the  Lumbini-vana,  the  actual  birthplace 
of  Buddha  according  to  all  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  affords 
a  fixed  point  in  early  Indian  archseology,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  compared  with  the  fixed  point  which  was 
gained  for  Indian  chronology  when  Sir  William  Jones 
identified  the  Sandrocottus  of  Megasthenes  with  the  Maurya 
king  Candra-gupta  ;  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that, 
starting  from  it,  similar  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
determination  of  much  that  is  at  present  indistinct  and 
nebulous. 

Apart  from  the  identification  of  the  Lumbini-vana  with 
Rummin-dei,  there  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  any 
consensus  among  archaBologists  as  to  the  identification  of 
the  sites  and  monuments  of  early  Buddhism  as  known 
to  us  from  the  Pali  books  and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
(Chinese  pilgrims.  In  the  present  volume,  for  instance, 
the  site  of  Kapila-vastu,  the  capital  of  the  Sakya  dynasty 
to  which  Buddha  belonged,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Mukherji 
and  by  his  editor,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  with  rather  different 
results.  Mr.  Mukherji  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  50)  that 
it  is  to  be  identified  with  Tilaura-kot.  Mr.  Vincent  Smith, 
on  the  other  hand  (Prefatory  Note,  p.  10),  sees  reasons  for 
supposing  that  in  their  descriptions  of  Kapila-vastu  the  two 
Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang.  are  referring 
to  two  entirely  distinct  places — the  former  to  Piprava,  the 
latter  to  Tilaura-kot.  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  which  seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  start- 
ling, as  the  only  possible  means  of  reconciling  the  accounts 
which  the  two  pilgrims  give  of  Kapilavastu  and  its  position 
relative  to  Sravasti  and  other  places.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  "The  moment  that  this  explanation  flashed  on  my 
mind,  all  diflBculties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  documents 
vanished.     Each  locality  described  dropped  into  its  proper 
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position  in  the  itinerary  of  each  pilgrim,  and  each  itinerary 
fitted  into  the  other.  Hiuen  Tsiang  now  supports  Fa-hien, 
and  Fa-hien  supports  Hiuen  Tsiang." 

On  consideration,  this  theory  is  not  so  improbable  as  it 
may  appear  at  first  glance.  As  Mr.  Mukherji  points  out 
(p.  15),  Kapilavastu  had  decayed  before  the  date  of  these 
pilgrimages.  Of  it  Fa-hien,  c.  400  a.d.,  says,  "there  is 
neither  king  nor  people :  it  is  like  a  great  desert.  There 
is  simply  a  congregation  of  priests  and  about  ten  families 
of  lay  people  "  ;  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  about  230  years  later, 
describes  the  district  as  having  "some  ten  desert  cities, 
wholly  desolate  and  ruined."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  amidst  this  desolation,  traditions  may  have  been  lost 
or  confused.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
similar  confufsions  in  the  identification  of  places  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  are  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Mukherji  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  information 
dealing  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  this  most  interesting 
district,  the  home  of  Buddhism,  which  will  prove  of  great 
importance  to  future  workers  in  this  field.  The  whole 
scheme  of  his  operations  and  his  instructions  as  to  methods 
of  procedure  were  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr.  Smith's  retirement  deprives 
India  of  one  who,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  monuments, 
his  faculty  of  weighing  evidence,  and  his  sober  judgment, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  serve  the  cause  of  Indian 
archaeology. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

InDIENS     Kui.TUR     IN     DER    BlUTHEZEIT    DKS     BuDDHISMUS. 

KoNiG  Asoka;  von  Edmund  Hardy.     (Mainz:  Kirch- 
heim,  1902.) 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  extraordinarily  cheap 
volume — it  costs  only  four  shillings — is  one  of  a  series 
on  ''The  World's  History  in  Character-pictures."  The 
publisher  of  the  series  has  been  fortunate   to   obtain    the 
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services  of  so  able  a  writer  and  so  careful  a  scholar  as 
Professor  Hardy  for  this  particular  volume.  It  is  true 
that  the  popular  nature  of  the  whole  series  has  precluded 
the  author  from  the  discussion  of  those  doubtful  points  in 
the  biography  of  the  great  Buddhist  sovereign  which  would 
have  given  the  best  scope  for  his  special  knowledge.  But 
the  hand  of  the  scholar  is  traceable  throughout. 

We  have  first  an  account  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India. 
It  is  incidentally  noticed  that  copper  coins  struck  then  and 
there  by  Alexander,  in  just  the  square  form  of  the  Indian 
currency  of  the  time,  are  still  extant.  A  figure  of  one  of 
these  coins  now  in  the  Old  Museum  in  Berlin  is  given 
in  illustration  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  that  gave  rise  in  India  to  the  idea 
of  a  Cakravartl,  of  a  sovereign  of  the  world  In  my  little 
manual  (p.  220)  I  have  said,  speaking  of  Candragupta,  not 
of  Alexander:  "Is  it  surprising  that  this  unity  of  power 
in  one  roan  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them  P  Is  it 
surprising  that,  like  the  Romans  worshipping  Augustus  or 
like  Greeks  adding  the  glow  of  the  sun-myth  to  the  glory 
of  Alexander,  the  Indians  should  have  formed  an  ideal  of 
their  Cakravartl,  and  transferred  to  this  new  ideal  many 
of  the  dimly  sacred  and  half  understood  traits  of  the  Yedio 
heroes?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Buddhists  should  have 
recognized  in  their  hero  the  Cakravartl  of  righteousness,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  Buddha  should  have  become  tinged 
with  the  colouring  of  these  Cakravartl  myths  P" 

This  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  idea  was  not 
older  than  Candragupta.  But  that  was  probably  in  my 
mind ;  and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  this  book,  it  was  almost  certainly 
Alexander,  and  not  Candragupta,  whose  power  and  career 
first  gave  strength  to  this  old  conception  of  the  king  of  the 
golden  age,  so  powerful  ever  afterwards  in  the  minds  of 
the  peoples  of  India. 

There  then  follows  an  account  of  Asoka's  life  as  crown 
prince:  and  incidentally  we  have  the  very  interesting 
question  discussed  whether  the  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  eastern 
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Torana  at  Sancbi  do  not  represent  the  state  processions  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bo  Tree  from  Budh  Gaya  to  Ceylon. 
Dr.  Griinwedel  was  the  first  to  suggest  this.  Dr.  Burgess 
(pp.  70-72  of  the  English  edition)  has  adopted  his  view. 
Professor  Hardy  (pp.  10,  11)  evidently  thinks  it  is  probably 
right,  and  makes  the  further  suggestion  that  the  two  figures 
above  the  peacock  (may lira,  mora)  may  be  meant  for  Asoka 
and  his  wife.  It  is  well  known  that  Asoka's  clan-name, 
Maury  a,  is  derived  from  the  peacock.  The  question  is  a 
difiicult  one  to  discuss  without  plates;  and  Professor  Hardy's 
are  much  larger,  clearer,  and  better  than  any  we  have 
yet  had. 

The  description  of  Asoka's  activity  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  is  batted  on  the  inscriptions,  but  illustrations  of  a  most 
suggestive  kind  are  throughout  adduced  both  from  t)ie 
literature  and  from  the  monuments.  And  attention  is 
directed  (p.  24)  to  the  point,  sometimes  overlooked,  that 
royal  edicts  are  not  always  entirely  to  be  trusted,  even  when 
their  meaning  is  not  open  to  doubt.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  author  understands  the  aambodhi  exactly  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taken  in  the  '*  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha," 
1.  190-192.  And  the  observations  at  pp.  29-31  are  both 
new  and  true.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  it  was 
Asoka  who  gave  importance  to  Buddhism.  On  the  contrary, 
says  Professor  Hardy,  Asoka,  always  intent  on  practical 
political  results,  probably  chose  Buddhism,  not  so  much  on 
account  ot  its  peculiar  doctrines,  as  because  it  was  already 
the  creed  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  politically  more 
important  than  other  creeds.  This  is  an  exact  analogy  (he 
might  have  added)  to  the  relation  of  Constantino  to 
Christianity. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  points  of  this  kind,  and  we 
trust  that  the  author  will  find  opportunity  to  publish  more 
in  full  his  views  on  several  subjects,  especially,  for  instance, 
on  the  chronology  of  the  edicts  and  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bhabra  Edict,  on  both  of  which  he  differs  from 
M.  ISenart. 

Rh.  D. 
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Buddhist  Art  in  India.  Translated  from  the  " Handbuch  " 
of  Albert  Griinwedel  by  Agnes  L.  Gibson.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  Jas.  Burgess.  (London  :  Quaritcb, 
1901.) 

The  original  handbook  on  which  this  work  is  based  was 
noticed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal  when  it  appeared 
in  1893,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that,  as  it  was  the 
best  book  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  translated  into  English. 
The  best  possible  fulfilment  of  this  wish  lies  before  us  in 
the  present  handsome  volume,  brought  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  veteran  archaeologist  to  whom  students  of  the 
history  of  Indian  art  are  already  so  much  indebted. 

The  letterpress  in  the  English  work  is  about  twice  as 
long  as  that  in  the  original  German,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  is  154  as  against  73.  This  is  partly  due 
to  additions  made  in  the  second  edition  of  the  German, 
and  partly  to  additions  made  by  the  English  editor.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  without  a  detailed  examination  of 
all  three  editions,  to  apportion  the  various  parts  of  the 
present  volume  to  their  respective  authors,  and  no  one  will 
think  such  an  examination  worth  while.  Dr.  Burgess,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  has  only  affixed  his  initials  here  and 
there  to  a  note.  But  his  work  has  not  been  at  all  confined 
to  the  notes  so  distinguished,  and  he  has  added  many  of 
the  illustrations.  What  we  have,  then,  is  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  German  edition,  elucidated  and  added  to  by  the 
most  competent  authority  in  England.  The  result  is 
a  volume  quite  indispensable  to  anyone,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  India,  who  is  occupying  himself  with  the  real  meaning 
and  history  of  Indian  art;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  estimate  too  highly  the  debt  they  owe  to  both  author  and 
editor. 

As  a  general  account  of  the  work  has  already  been  given, 
it  will  suffice  here  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for  the  new 
edition,  which  will  certainly  be  want-ed,  and  will,  we  hope, 
be    wanted    soon.      As    will    be    observed,    most    of   these 
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suggestions  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  art,  and  are 
therefore  matters  which  probably  have  not  been  considered. 

Throughout  the  book  the  word  Nirvana  is  wrongly  used. 
The  Buddha  attained  to  Nirvana  when  seated  under  the  Tree 
of  Wisdom.  For  forty-five  years  afterwards  he  wandered, 
very  much  alive,  over  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  word,  without  any  exception,  in  India.  For 
the  Jain  usage  see,  for  instance,  Jacobi,  '*  Jaina  Sutras," 
i,  p.  201.  I  am  aware  that,  in  popular  English  usage, 
Nirvana  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  sort  of  heaven  into 
which  the  Buddha  is  believed  to  have  entered  after  death. 
But  this  idea,  though  in  harmony  with  most  European 
notions  as  to  salvation,  is  antagonistic  to  Indian  views. 
Nirvana  meant,  at  the  date  in  question,  precisely  what 
fivan-mukti  meant,  centuries  afterwards,  to  the  followers  of 
Sankara. 

At  pp.  74,  208  it  is  said  that  Sanskrit  was  chosen  at 
Jalandhara  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  texts.  This  is 
a  mistake.  It  was  chosen  as  the  language  in  which  were 
written  three  specified  commentaries  (one  on  each  of  the 
three  Pitakas  of  the  sacred  texts).  These  commentaries 
themselves  are  not  sacred  texts.  A  similar  mistake  is  made 
on  p.  13,  where  the  Avid  Ore  Nidana  is  called  a  canonical 
text.  It  is  only  one  of  the  commentaries  on  a  canonical  text. 
On  p.  10  it  is  said  that  the  system  of  caste  was  fully 
established  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  That  used  to  be 
the  opinion  of  scholars,  but  I  think  I  have  conclusively 
shown  C*  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  1.  97-102)  that  this 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case. 

On  p.  II  there  is  a  curious  contradiction.  It  is  there 
said  at  the  top  of  the  page  that  religion  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  was  "entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  brahmins."  Just 
below  it  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  forms  of  worship 
of  the  common  people  "  were  quite  left  to  themselves."  The 
latter  view  is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  one. 

On  p.  15,  line  7,  we  are  told  that  the  Buddha  "journeyed 
about  in  Behar."  For  "  in  Behar  "  read  "  in  Hindustan." 
Just  below  there  is  the  expression  "  the  Master  gone  into 
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Nirvana/'  on  which  see  above.  (So  also  p.  68,  **  disappeared 
into  Nirvana.")  And  again,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the 
bottom  the  word  them  is  puzzlingly  ambiguous. 

In  the  division  of  the  monuments  on  p.  20  the  third 
class  is  called  Chaitya.  The  meaning  adopted,  following 
Fergusson  and  Cunningham,  is  that  of  a  temple  containing 
a  stupa  or  dagaba.  This  is  never  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  Indian  books.  It  always  means  a  sacred  place,  usually 
in  a  grove  or  on  a  hill- top,  pertaining  to  the  non-brahminical 
and  non-Buddhist  local  cults.  The  word  is  much  wanted 
in  this  sense,  for  which  we  have  no  other  expression.  The 
caves  to  which  Fergusson  wrongly  applied  this  name  were 
chapter-houses  for  the  Order,  halls  where  the  Patimokkha 
was  recited  and  the  Kammavacas,  the  formal  corporate  acts 
of  the  Order,  were  carried  out.  A  Vihara,  oir  the  other 
hand,  always  means  in  the  canonical  books  an  apartment, 
a  cell.  A  cave  containing  several  such  cells  may  rightly 
therefore  be  called  a  Vihara  cave.  The  secondary  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  monastery  has  not  yet  been  found  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

At  the  end  of  the  interesting  discussion  on  Yajrapani,  the 
name  given  by  the  author  to  the  figure  with  the  thunderbolt 
in  his  hand  (so  often  represented,  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Gandhara  school,  in  attendance  on  the  Buddha),  it  is  said 
(p.  95)  that  Vajrapan!  at  first  meant  Sakka,  then  got 
separated  from  him  and  was  converted  into  a  distinct  god, 
and  lastly  that  Sakka  "  sinks  into  a  yakaha'*  Now  in  one 
of  our  very  oldest  texts,  the  Ambattha  Suttanta  (translated 
in  my  "Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  p.  117),  Vajrapani  is  used 
as  an  adjective  to  describe  a  yaksha  in  attendance  on  the 
Buddha.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  process  has 
been  exactly  the  reverse.  First  we  have  the  yaksha  with 
a  descriptive  adjective  (not  yet  a  name),  vajirapdni,  that  is, 
'  having  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.'  This  may  be  as  old 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Nine  hundred  years  later  we  find 
Buddhaghosa,  in  his  commentary  (quoted  by  me  loc.  ciL), 
identifying  this  yaksha  with  Indra.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  identification  had  been  already  made  at  the  time 
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of  the  bas-reliefs.  All  one  can  say  is  that  it  may  have  been 
so.  And  in  any  case  the  yaksha  does  not  end,  he  begins 
the  series.  When  we  find  him  twice  on  the  same  bas-relief 
there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that  we  have  two  different 
conceptions.  The  two  figures  may  be  meant  for  the  same 
yaksha  at  different  points  in  the  story  to  be  illustrated,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  elsewhere. 

Throughout  the  book  the  fullest  and  most  careful 
references  are  given  to  previous  European  writers  on  the 
art  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The  references  to  the  books  containing 
the  stories  or  legends  which  the  bas-reliefs  are  intended  to 
illustrate  might  be  greatly  improved.  It  is  odd  that  there 
is  not  a  single  reference  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover)  in  this  book  on  Buddhist  art  to  any  one  of  the 
Buddhist  canonical  texts.  The  reference  given  in  the  last 
paragraph  would  have  been  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
have  probably  led  to  a  modification  of  the  text.  At  pp.  46, 
62,  93,  95,  122  references  are  given  to  texts  long  posterior 
in  date  to  the  works  of  art  in  question.  It  would  be  easy 
to  replace  these  by  references  to  works  of  approximately  the 
same  age. 

The  has  -  relief  reproduced  in  fig.  57  can  scarcely  refer 
to  a  Naga  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  Order.  There  is 
no  such  case  in  the  books.  A  comparison  of  the  canonical 
passage  on  the  point  (translated  in  **  Vinaya  Texts,"  1.  218) 
would  have  shown  that  a  Naga  wishing  to  join  the  Order 
could  only  do  so  by  assuming  human  form.  In  the 
bas-relief  the  Naga  appears  quite  distinctly  as  a  Naga, 
and  must  therefore  merely  be  asking  for  instruction  or 
for  some  favour. 

At  p.  158,  for  vartagati  read  varta^ati;  and  on  p.  78 
Milinda  is  three  times  spelt  with  a  cerebral  /,  which  is 
perhaps  possible,  but  is  against  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 


Rh.  D. 
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Du     DiCHIFFREMBNT     DE8     MoNNAIBS     81XDO  -  EPHTHALITFS, 

par  Edoijakd  Specht.     (Extrait  du  Journal  Aaiatique, 
mai-juin,  1901.) 

M.  Specht  applies  the  term  Sindo-Ephthalite  to  that  class 
of  the  coins  attributed  by  Cunningham  to  the  White  Huns 
which  is  characterized  by  its  thin  *  Sassanian '  fabric,  and 
by  the  presence  of  inscriptions  in  an  alphabet  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  deciphered.  This  term  has  the  advantage 
of  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  the  country  from  which 
the  coins  come — Sind,  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Indus — and 
the  nationality  of  the  raonarchs  who  struck  them — Ephthalite, 
11  una  or  White  Hun.  The  attribution  of  these  coins  to 
the  Hunas  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  very  close 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  certain  coins  having  the 
names  of  the  Huna  roonarchs,  Jabubla  (Toramana)  and 
Mihirakula,  in  Sanskrit  characters.  Until,  therefore,  anything 
can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  the  designation  *  Sindo- 
Ephthalite'  would  seem  to  be  admirably  suited  to  describe 
this  class,  which,  in  point  of  date,  would  fall  within  the 
period  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

In  attempting  the  decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  in 
unknown  characters,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  Aramaean 
origin,  M.  Specht  has  been  guided  by  the  analogy  of  other 
alphabets  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  has  sought,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  determine  certain  words  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  occur  on  the  coins,  e.g.  the  word 
tnalka,  which  he  recognizes  with  the  variant  forms  malhln 
and  malkun,  and  the  proper  names  of  the  kings  Chdch  and 
Sl/dy\  who  are  known  from  Arab  historians  to  have  ruled 
in  Sind  during  this  period.  With  the  results  thus  obtained, 
M.  Specht  proceeds  to  tbe  decipherment  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  inscriptions.  There  is  much  that  he  confesses 
must  at  present  remain  doubtful,  and  he  appears  to  be 
modestly  diffident  as  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
readings  and  interpretations  proposed  by  him.  There  must 
naturally   remain  a   great  deal   of    uncertainty  as   to   the 
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correctness  of  his  system  of  decipherment ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  results  obtained  seem,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  extremely  probable.  The  discovery  of  further 
specimens  and  the  more  minute  study  of  this  class  of  coins 
may  be  expected  to  throw  further  light  on  the  whole  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  M.  Specht  has  suggested  an  ingenious 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  puzzle. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 


J.&.A.S.  1902. 
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(October,  NoTember,  December,  1901.) 


I.   Contents  of  Forbign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.  Zeitschbir  dkb  DxnrscHBir  Moroenlaitbischeh  Qesellschaft. 
Band  Iv,  Heft  4. 

Bark  (A.).     Das  Apastaroba-Sulba-Sutra. 

Jacob    (B.).       Zu     Friedrich    Scbulthess'    Besprecbuiig 

S.  337ff. 
Poznandki  (S.).     Zu  Hai  Gaons  Eitlib  al-H&wi. 
Littmann  (E.).     Zu  CL  Huart's  Bemerkungen. 
Meinhof  (C).     Das  TSi  venda. 
Ifoldeke  (T.).     Zur  Oeschichte  der  Omaijaden. 
Nestle  (E.).     Hilllt  und  Milllt. 
Hertel  (J.).     Nachtrage  zu  S.  489  ff. 
Wellhausen  (J.).     Zwei  graramatiscbe  Bemerkungen. 
Nestle  (E.).     Pinehas-Mansur. 

II.   Vienna  Obibntal  Journal.    Vol.  xv,  No.  4. 

Ooldziher  (I.).     Spoitnamen  der  ersten  Cbalifen  bei  dea 

Scbiiten. 
Spolgen-Sohmidt  (P.  P.).     Beitrage  zur  £enntniss  der 

Yalman  Spracbe. 
Stackelberg   (R.   v.).     Beitrage   zur   persiscben    Lexico- 

grapbie.  i 
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II.   Obituary  Noticks. 


Professor  AlbrecM  Weber. 

On  November  30th,  at  Berlin,  died  Albrecht  Weber,  one  of 
the  greatest  Orientalists  of  our  time.  If  less  known  to  the 
public  than  men  like  Max  Muller  or  Renan,  amongst  his 
fellow- workers  in  Indian  research  Weber  occupied  a  position 
quite  unique.  As  a  writer  no  man  has  explored  so  many 
new  fields ;  as  a  teacher  none  can  boast  so  goodly  an  array 
of  pupils. 

Born  at  Breslau  in  1825,  studying  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
Weber  settled  (after  some  scholarly  travel  in  England  and 
France)  in  1 848  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor 
in  1856,  and  taught  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  first 
great  work  was  the  edition  of  the  "  White  Tajur-veda,"  of 
which  vol.  i  appeared  in  1849  (the  same  year  that  saw  the 
first  volume  of  Max  Miiller's  '' iJigveda ").  About  the 
same  time  Weber  undertook  the  cataloguing  of  the  Sanskrit 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1853.  This  was  the  earliest  full  and  scientific 
catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  published,  and  it  has  remained 
a  model.  Its  special  feature  was  the  full  description  of  the 
subordinate  works  of  Vedic  literature,  till  then  known  in 
Europe  mostly  by  hearsay.  Not  content,  however  (like 
bome  cataloguers),  to  leave  his  best  results  to  be  gleaned  by 
others,  Weber  followed  this  up  by  numerous  essays  on  all 
branches  of  Indian  research  on  subjects  as  widely  separated 
as  Yedic  astronomy  and  the  relatively  modem  cult  of  the 
god  Krishwa.  These  were  published  partly  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  (to  which  he  was  elected  in  1857), 
hut  chiefly  in  bis  own  periodical  for  the  study  of  Indian 
antiquity,  Indische  Studien,  of  which  seventeen  volumes 
(|850->85)  appeared,  in  great  part  written  by  himself. 

Besides  his  work  on  Sanskrit,  Weber  was  also  the  first 
real  pioneer  in  the  scientific  study  (still  neglected)  of 
Prakrit,  the  middJitfttMteb  of  Indian  speech,  from  which 
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the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  have  sprung.  In  several 
forms  of  this  speech  Webor  edited  texts,  especially  in  that 
adopted  by  the  Jain  religion,  of  which  Europe  owes  to  him 
its  first  trustworthy  information.  His  interest  in  this 
probably  led  him  to  compile  the  second  volume  of  his  great 
library  catalogue,  in  1,202  quarto  pages,  of  which  the  last 
787  are  devoted  to  Jain  literature.  The  results  of  the  latteir 
portion  were  worked  out  in  Indische  Studien,  and  have  thence 
been  translated  with  the  author's  revision  into  English. 
The  results  of  some  of  his  university  teaching  were  em> 
bodied  in  his  lectures  on  Indian  literature,  which,  on  the 
ground  of  their  wide  grasp  of  facts  (for  Weber  had  nd 
graces  of  style),  remained  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
throughout  Europe  for  half  a  century. 

Angelo  de  Qubernatis,  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  bis 
pupils,  calls  him  ''  le  grand  maltre  des  indianistes  contem- 
porains,"  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  not  only  half  the 
numerous  chairs  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany  (where  the  subject 
is  far  more  widely  endowed  than  here)  are  occupied  by 
his  pupils,  or  their  pupils,  but  also  a  goodly  number  in. 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  America.,  Weber's  per- 
sonality was  most  genial,  and  his  venerable  figure  will  be 
missed  from  the  numerous  congresses  of  scholars  that  be 
attended  as  long  as  he  was  able.  In  later  years  his  sight 
failed.  He  says  pathetically  in  the  Vortoort  to  his  last  great 
catalogue  (18^1):  *'£s  ist  ein  miihsames  Werk  das  ich 
hiermit  abschliesse.  Ein  gut  Stiick  meiner  Sehkraft  liegt 
darin  begruben.''  But  in  spite  of  failing  powers  he  died 
in  harness,  returning  in  his  numerous  recent  publicati^^on 
mainly  to  his  earliest  subject,  the  Veda,  and  corresponding 
in  his  own  hand  with  his  many  friends,  in  their  own 
language,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 


G.  Bendall. 


[From  the  Athenwum,'] 
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III.    Notes  and  Nbws. 

Lady  Hunter  has  presented  the  Library  with  the  Life  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Skrine,  late  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  This  interesting  biography,  as  well  as  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hewitt's  new  book  on  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the 
Myth-making  Age,  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  JournaL 


' 


Tbr. 

In  the  previous  volume  of  the  Journal  (pp.  637-552), 
Dr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  C.I.E.,  has  given  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  idmitifioation  of  the  ancient  Tagara  of  the  oilabara 
dynasty  with  the  modem  Ter,  a  town  in  the  Naldurg  district 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions :  lat.  18°  19'  N.,  long.  76°  12'  E. 
In  the  early  part  of  November,  Mr.  H.  Cousens  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Ter,  which  proved  very  successful,  and  he  has  supplied 
me  with  the  following  facts,  which  are  of  interest : — 

(1)  He  obtained  a  loan  of  a  copy  of  a  Mdhdtmf/am,  styled 
the  Mdhdimyam  of  Saiyapura^  which  contains  no  mention, 
however,  of  Tagara  or  Ter,  but  states  that  the  village  or 
town  was  called  Satyapura  in  the  first  age,  l^antapura  in 
the  second,  Eankavati  in  the  third,  and  SiddhaSrama  in  the 
fourth  age.  This  hardly  helps  us,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  Mdhdtmyam  may  possibly  have  come  from 
some  other  place  in  possession  of  a  Brahma^  who  had 
removed  to  Ter. 

(2)  In  the  village  is  an  inscribed  land  grant  on  a  stone 
slab,  dated  ^ka  1076,  but  so  much  abraded  that  possibly 
little  can  be  made  out  from  it.  Mr.  Cousens  has,  however, 
taken  paper  impressions,  a  photograph,  and  a  plaster  cast 
from  it,  and  they  will  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Fleet.  He  got 
also  copies  of  a  set  of  Persian  copperplates,  about  250  years 
old,  in  which  the  Qazi  of  Ter  {j;3)  confers  certain  privileges 
on  the  head  of  the  Teli  caste.  He  obtained  also  five  old 
coins — three  Muhammadan,  one  unintelligible,  and  a  much 
corroded  Andhra  coin  with  four  small  circles  connected  by 
cross  lines  on  one  side,  and  probably  an  elephant  on  the 
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in  finely  moulded  and  carved  brick.  With  the  beams  and 
ceilings,  the  doorways  are-  all  in  wood  and  very  richly 
sculptured.     No  stone  is  u^ed  in  their  structure. 

Outside  Ter,  on  the  south  land  w^st,  are  great  mounds 
from  which,  to  the  present'  day^  the  villagers  dig  out  old 
bricks.  The  city  must  also  >  once  have  extended  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  where. huge  mounds  of  debris  and 
a  small  hamlet  indicate  its  extent* 

(5)  The  tagara  shrub,  from  which  Tagarapura  possibly 
took  its  name,  the  people  declared  did  not  grow  nearer 
than  Dhara^iva,  and  but  little  there.  This,  however,  is  not 
conclusive:  we  may  not  know  the  local  name  for  tagara \ 
in  North  India  Roxburgh  telU  ^s  the  Valeriana  Hardwickii 
is  known  as  tagar ;  in  Tamil  the  Cassia  tora  is  called  tagarai 
and  mhit-tagarai ;  and  the  Telugu  name  for  Heterophragnia 
cheionioides,  according  to  Ainslie,  is  tagada — the  Marathi 
padal.  The  same  name  is^not  unfrequently,  applied  to 
different  plants  in  different  provinces. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  2,  IQQh  ^^^'  ^^^oess. 

Indian  Docum^nt3  on  Parchment. 

Dr.  Stein,  in  his  most  interesting  "Preliminary  Report  on 
ArchsDological  Exploration  4n  Chinese  Turkestan  "  (p.  47), 
notes  with  surprise  that  the  rubbish  heap  near  the  Niya 
River  "yielded  another  writing  material,  little  suspected 
among  a  Buddhist  population;  with  an  Indian  civilization. 
About  two  dozen  Kharoshthi  documents  on  leather,  mostly 
dated  and  apparently  of  *  official  nature,  prove  that  the 
Buddhists  of  this  region  had  ^s  little  objection  to  the  use 
of  leather  for  writing  purposes  as  the  pious  B  rah  mans  of 
old  Kashmir  had  to  the  leather ,  bindings  of  their  Sanskrit 
codices.  Plate  xi  shows  one  of  these  documents  on  leather, 
both  in  its  original  folded  state  and  when  opened  after 
centuries  of  burial" 

These  leather  documents  discovered  by  Dr.  Stein  will 
probably  prove  to  date  from  the  second  century  a.d. 
Strabo  has  preserved  a  notice  of  an  Indian  official  letter  on 
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parchment  sent  to  Augustus,   who   died   in 
these  accounts/'  he  writes,  "  may  be  added  tl 
DamaskSnos.     This  writer  says  that  at  Antic 
he  met  with  the  Indian  ambassadors  who  ha 
Augustus  Caesar.     It  appeared  from  their  le 
number  had  been  more  than  merely  the  three 
he  saw.     The  rest  had  died  chiefly  in  cons< 
length  of  the  journey.     The  letter  was  writte 
parchment  and  imported  that  Poros  was  the  ^ 
though  he  was  the  sovereign  of  600  kings,  1 
set  a  high  value  on  being  Caesar's  friend,  ai 
to  grant   him  a  passage  wherever  he  wishe 
dominions,  and  to  assist  him  in  any  good  enti 
he   says,  were   the  contents   of   the   letter, 
servants  presented  the  gifts  that  were  brought 

ViNCEN' 

IV.    Additions  to  the  Librar 

Presented  hy  the  India  Office, 

Cooke  (T.).    The  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  1 

8vo. 

Stein    (M.   A.).      Preliminary  Report   on 
Archaeological  and  Topographical  Explore 
Turkestan.  4  to. 

Smith    (V.   A.).      Report  on  a   Tour   of  \ 
the   Antiquities    in   the   Tarai,   Nepal, 
Kapilavastu.      Illustrated    by    Babu    P 
Mukherji.  4to. 

Alvaro  de  Mendafia's  Discovery  of  the  Sol 
Translated    from    the    original    Spanish 
edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
of  Hackney  and   Basil  Thomson.      2  vo 
Society.)  8vo. 

Nisbet  (J.).      Burma    under   British  Rule 
2  vols.  8vo.      We8 

^  Strabo,  xt,  72,  73.  translated  by  McCriudle  in  ''  Ancieni 
in  Classical  Literature  "  (lUOl),  p.  77. 
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Presented  hy  the  Amsterdam  RoycU  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Kern  (H.).     De  legende  van  EuDJarakarna  met  oudjava* 
naaschen  Tekst,  nederlandscbe  Yertaling  en  Aantecke- 
ningen.  Boy.  Svo.    Amsterdam,  1901. 

Presented  by  PEcole  des  langues  orientates  vimntes, 

Hondas  (0.).    Tedzkiret.     En-Nisian  fi  Akhbar  Molouk 
Es-Soudan.     Traduction  fran9ai8e. 

Roy.  Svo.     Paris,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovemment, 

Walch  (G.  T.).     The  Engineering  Works  of  the  Kistna 
Delta.     A  descriptive  and  historical  account.     2  vols. 

4to.    Madras,  1899. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovemment  Museum. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

OP  THE 

SANSKKIT,    ARABIC, 

AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS, 


The  system  of  Transliteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
overleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  of  1894 ;  and,  in  a 
Resolution,  dated  October,  1896,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  **  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  '* 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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ARABIC   AND   ALLIED   ALPHABETS 


\  at  beginning  of  word  omit; 
elsewhere    .  .  .  ^  or  ^ 


t 
J 

J 

J 
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.  .  .    6 

.  .  .    t 

forth 

J  or  (f; 

A  or^ 
.  .   d 

d  or  dh 
.  r 
.    s 


(^w    ....    $ 
^   .  <  or  «A 
(jo    •  .  J  or  I       J 
(J^  d,  dz,  or  M       M 

w I 

^  •  • ' '  ?. 

C      .   .    .    .  ±  VOWEM. 

^  .goTjih 

^  —  / 
J  —  ? 

Additional  Lbttkrs, 


J 
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.  .  * 
.  .  / 
.  .  m 
.  .  n 
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.  .  A 


V  ... 


.    i 

.    6 


Diphthongs. 


•  .  at 
.  .au 

hamta  ji  or  £. 
«t7en^  t    ^  .  h 

letter  notpro* 
nounced.  .— 


Pbbsian,  Hindi, 
AND  Pakshtu. 


.  .  .  ;> 
eor  c^ 

ZOTzh 

.  •  •  g 
.  .  .  i 
•  •  .   < 


TUSKXSH  ONLY. 

cl/when  pro- 
nounced as 
g  .  .  .  .   k 

C^  .  .  .  .  n 


Hindi  and 
Pakshtu. 

1^  or  C 


0 

J  or  <^ 


J  or  J 


Pakshtu  only. 
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^M    •  •  •       9 
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Art.  IX. — Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1340  aj).  from  the  Nuzhat-al-KulOb  of  Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi,  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work. 
By  G.  Le  Strange. 

{Continued from p,  74,  January  Numbeiy  1902.) 


Chapter  2.     ^Irdk  ^Ajam, 

Contents :  Isfahan,  142/,  and  its  eight  districts,  viz.,  Jay,  Marbin, 
Kararij,  Kahab,  Burkhuwar,  Khanlloijan,  Baran,  and  Rudasht, 
with  their  villages,  143^;  Firuzan,  143i^;  Ray,  143y;  Tihran, 
144r  ;  Yaramln,  144«  ;  Soltaniyah,  144i7 ;  KazvlD,  Wbk  ; 
Abhar,  146^;  the  Districts  of  Daylam  and  Talish,  147a; 
Avah,  147^ ;  the  Rudbar  District,  with  Castles  of  Alamut  and 
Maymun  Diz,  147/ ;  Zanjan,  1479  ;  Savah,  lA%e ;  Sauj 
Bok]^,  Snjas,  and  Suhravard,  HSj';  Saturik,  148p;  the  two 
Tanun  Districts,  149(^;  Saijahan  and  Kuhud  or  Sayin  Kal'ah, 
149a ;  the  Talikan  District,  149/ ;  Kaghadh  Kunan  or  Khunaj, 
149p;  Muzdakan  and  Saman,  149i7;  Tabarik,  Marjamnan, 
and  Andajan  Districts,  149y;  Pushkil  Darrah,  150^;  Enm, 
150/;  Kashan  and  Fin,  150/;  Ardistan  and  the  Tafrlsh 
District,  150«  ;  Jurbada^an  or  Golpaygan,  150« ;  Dalijan, 
150y;  Zavarah,  151a;  Farahan  and  Dih  Saruk,  151&;  Earaj, 
151^;    Natanz,    151;';     Nismur,    151i; ;    Maravadln,    151/; 
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Vashak,  151»i;  Great  Lur  District,  151o;  Idhaj,  151  j;  Arufe 
or  Sus,  151r;  Lurdakan,  151«;  Little  Lur  District,  151^; 
Borujird,  151  u;  Khurramabad  and  Samsa,  I5lw;  Saymarah, 
151:r;  Hamadan,  151y,  and  its  five  districts,  viz.,  Farivar, 
Azmadin,  Sharahin,  A 'lam,  and  Sardrud,  with  their  villages, 
152^;  Asadabad,  152o;  the  districts  of  Maja4u  and  Tamsar, 
152^  ;  the  District  of  Kharrakan,  with  the  (northern)  Avah, 
I52q;  Darguzin,  152«;  Kudrawar,  Tuvl,  and  Sarkan,  152i?; 
Saman,  152y  ;  Shabd  Bahar  and  Fulan,  152s  ;  Nihavand, 
153a;  Yazd,  I58d;  Maybud  and  Nayin,  153/. 

What  had  of  old  been  the  province  of  Media  the  Arabs 
named  Al- Jibal — '  the  Mountains ' — a  perfectly  appropriate 
name,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  for  the  great 
mountain  region  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from 
the  highlands  of  Persia.  In  the  time  of  the  Sal j  Ok  princee, 
by  some  misnomer,  this,  their  capital  province,  came  to  be 
called  'Irak  *AjamI,  or  Persian  'Irak,  a  name  that  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  earlier  Arab  geographers.  Hence 
in  after  days  Al-'Irakayn,  'The  Two  'Iraks,'  were  taken 
to  mean  Media  and  Lower  Mesopotamia,  which  laat  for 
distinction  was  thenceforth  called  Arabian  'Irak  —  'Irak 
'Arabi.  Originally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Al-'Irakayn  had 
been  a  term  applied  to  the  two  great  cities  of  (Arabian) 
'Irak,  namely,  Kufah  and  Basrah ;  but  the  Saljuks  had 
affected  the  title  of  Sultan  of  the  Two  'Iraks,  which  in 
consequence,  as  explained  above,  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
two  provinces,  but  as  Abu-1-Fida  (p.  408)  writes  "among 
the  vulgar,"  and  wrongfully  (see  also  Yakut,  ii,  15,  and 
Lane,  Dictionary^  8.v.  ^Irdk),  The  name,  however,  has  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  present  time. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  the  Mongol  settle- 
ment Persian  'Irak  was  greater  in  extent  to  the  eastward 
than  the  older  Arab  province  of  Jibal,  by  the  addition  thereto 
of  Yazd  and  its  district,  which  formerly  had  been  coimted  as 
of  Fars ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  diminished  in  size 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  province  of  Kurdistan,  which  had 
been  taken  from  its  western  part,  and  Kurdistan  now  divided 
Persian  from  Arabian  'Irak.     Under  the  Ilkhans  Persian 
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'Irak  became  the  capital  province  of  their  empire,  for  it 
included  the  four  great  cities  of  Isfahan,  Bay,  Hamadan, 
and  Sultanlyah,  the  new  metropolis  recently  founded  by 
Uljaytu. 

The  eight  districts  of  Isfahan  mentioned  by  Hamd- Allah 
all  exist  at  the  present  day  (as  do  many  of  the  Tillages 
which  he  also  enumerates,  and  which  are  described  by 
General  Schindler  in  Eastern  Persian  *Irdk,  pp.  120,  122). 
The  city,  he  says,  originally  consisted  of  four  wards  (still 
existing  in  name),  viz.,  Karran,  Eushk,  Jubarah,  and 
Dardasht,  the  walls  round  these  having  been  built  by 
Rukn  -  ad  -  Dawlah  the  Buyid.  In  the  Julbarah  quarter 
(now  pronounced  Gulbarah,  and  lying  to  the  north-east 
of  modem  Isfahan,  round  the  Maydan-i-Kuhnah  or  Old 
Square)  was  the  Madrasah  (College)  and  tomb  of  Sul^ 
Muhammad  the  Saljuk,  and  here  might  be  seen  a  block 
of  stone  weighing  10,000  man  (equivalent,  perhaps,  to 
a  little  less  than  32  tons  weight),  this  being  a  great  idol 
carried  off  by  the  Sultan  from  India,  and  set  up  before  the 
College-gate  (L.  142w).  History,  however,  does  not  record 
that  this  Sultan  Muhammad  (a  son  of  Malik-Shah,  who 
reigned  from  498  to  511  a.h.)  made  any  conquests  in  India, 
nor  does  Hamd-Allah  himself  allude  to  the  fact  in  the 
Ghizldah  when  treating  of  his  reign. 

Isfahan  lay  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Zandah- 
riid,  which  is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Zardah 
Euh,  the  '  Yellow  Mountains,'  still  so  called  from  their  yellow 
limestone  cliffs  (L.  204^).  Of  this  region  ako  were  the 
Ashkahran  mountains,  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  Greater 
Lur  (L.  202m).  After  passing  the  cities  of  Firuzan  [1]  ^ 
and  Isfahan,  the  Zandah-rud  flowed  through  the  district  of 
Rudasht,  of  which  the  chief  town  was  Farifin  [2]^  and 
there  became  lost  in  the  great  swamp  of  Gavkhani.  The 
river  was  also  known  as  the  Zayindah  or  Zarin-riid,  and, 
according  to  popular  belief,  after  sinking  into  the  Gavkhani 
swamp,  it  flowed  for  sixty  leagues  underground  to  Eirman, 

*  The  numbers  in  square  brackets  refer  to  the  Map. 
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when  it  rose  again  to  the  surface  and  thence  attained  the 
sea  (L.  214r).  Besides  Isfahan  town,  the  Isfahan  district 
included  the  two  great  cities  of  Farifan  and  Firuzan.  The 
former  still  exists  as  a  village  (Schindler,  op.  cit.,  p.  126) 
not  far  from  the  Gavkhani  swamp.  Firuzan  city  has 
apparently  disappeared  from  the  map,  but  according  to 
our  author  it  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  the  Ehanlanjan 
District,  and  paid  revenue  to  the  amount  of  164,000  dinars 
(about  £41,125).  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  52),  who  visited  the 
town,  says  it  was  six  farsakhs  distant  from  Isfahan. 

The  city  of  Bay  (Bhages)  was  ruined  during  the  Mongol 
invasion.  Mustawfi  says  that  in  the  time  of  Ghazan  Ehan 
the  houses  were  in  part  rebuilt,  but  Yaramin  [3]  had  already 
supplanted  it  and  become  the  chief  town  of  the  province. 
The  Shrine  of  the  Imam-Zadah  *Abd-al-*AzIm  ^  was  to  be 
seen  near  Ray,  as  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  ix), 
and  the  castle  which  was  called  Tabarik  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Kuh  Tabarik  to  the  north,  where  there  are 
said  to  have  been  silver-mines  (L.  205^).  Of  this  castle, 
however,  apparently  no  trace  exists,  though  the  Shrine  of 
Shah  'Abd-al-'AzIm  is  still  a  famous  place  of  visitation. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  river  Eardan-riid,  which  waters  the 
Ray  Districts,  thence  flowing  out  to  the  desert;  and  some 
other  lesser  streams  are  also  named  as  coming  down  from 
the  Kharrakan  District;  also  the  Jaij-riid  from  Damavand 
and  the  river  Qarm-rud  or  Kuh-rud  of  Sauj-Bulak  (L.  216e?,  .r, 
and  217r,  v,  x,  but  cf.  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  304).  The  great 
mountain  of  Damavand  rose  to  the  north  of  Ray,  visible 
from  a  distance  100  leagues  away,  and  of  its  many  marvels 


*  Otherwise  called  Husayn,  a  son  of  the  eighth  Imam,  'Ali-ar-Eida.  Taharik 
is  also  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Isfahan,  which,  according  to  *Ali  of  Yazd 
(^afar  Ndmah,  i,  431),  was  occupied  by  Timur,  and  of  which  trie  ruins  still  exist. 
The  foundation  of  Kal*ah  Tabarik  of  Ray  is  ascribed  by  ^ahir-ad-Dln  (Dora, 
Muhammedanuche  Quflleny  i,  p.  16  of  the  Persian  text)  to  Manuchanr  the 
Ziyarid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (the  elerenth  a.d.),  and  he 
states  that  Taharik  means  a  *  hillock,'  being  the  diminutive  form  of  Tabar^ 
signifying  a  *  hill  or  mountain,*  in  the  T^^^stan  dialect.  According  to  Ta^t 
(iii,  507),  Tabarik  of  Ray  was  destroyed  in  588  (1192  a.d.)  by  Tughril  II,  the 
last  Saljiik  Sultan  of  'Irak,  and  YaljLut  gives  a  long  account  of  the  siege  of  the 
famous  castle. 
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Hamd -Allah  gives  a  full  account  (L.  2032).  Tihran,  the 
present  capital  of  Persia  [4],  was  already  in  the  time  of 
Hamd-Allah  a  fair-sized  town,  though  formerly,  he  says, 
a  mere  village.  Both  Bay  and  Yaramin  are  now  only 
marked  by  ruin-heaps  lying  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  Tihran. 

Sultaniyah,  founded  by  ArghOn  Kban,  was  completed  by 
Uljaytu,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  Iran ;  and  he  was  buried 
here  in  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist.  Hamd-Allah  has  much  to  say  about  Kazvin,  his 
native  town,  with  its  dependent  villages,  among  which  were 
Dahand,  Farisjin  [5],  Sumghan  [6],  and  Sagsabad  [7]>  Ipng 
on  the  road  eastward  as  named  in  Boutes  ix  and  xxvi. 
He  also  describes  its  many  streams,  namely,  the  Ehar*rud, 
the  Buh-rud,  the  Turkhan-rud,  the  Kazvin  river,  and  the 
Ab-i-Kharrakan  (L.  217j,  q,  r,  «,  t,  r,  and  Jihdn  Numd^ 
p.  305).  These  streams  had  their  sources  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Barchin  Kuh  and  the  Bakhid  (or  Bahand)  mountain 
(L.  203s  and  204n).  Abhar  [8]^  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  (L.  217^),  had  a  famous  castle  called  Haydarlyah,  after 
Haydar  its  builder,  one  of  the  Saljuk  princes ;  and  to  the 
north  of  Abhar  on  the  Gilan  frontier  lay  the  Daylam  and 
Talish  districts,  among  which  were  the  towns  of  Ashkur, 
Ebawkan,  and  Ehasjan  (but  the  reading  of  these  three  last 
names  is  very  uncertain,  and  they  are  not  given  by  other 
writers,  nor  are  they  to  be  found  on  the  map).  The  city  of 
Avah  [9],  between  Savah  [10]  and  Kum,  stood  on  its  river, 
the  Gavmaha-rud,  which  flows  down  from  near  Hamadan 
in  the  west  to  the  great  dam  between  Savah  and  Avah, 
where  it  forms  a  lake  (L.  217a). 

The  Budbar  district,  in  which  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  castles  of  the  Assassins,  lay  along  the  course  of 
the  river  Shah-rud,  the  lowest  of  the  many  affluents  of 
the  Safid-rud ;  and  the  District  was  at  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Kazvin  (L.  215n).  The  city  of  Zanjan  lay  or^  the 
Zanjan  river,  also  called  the  Maj-rud  (L.  217e),  which  was 
another  affluent  of  the  Safid-rud ;  and  the  town  of  Zanjan 
is  said  by  Mustawfi  to  have  been  named  Shahin  by  its  first 
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founder,  Bang  Ardashlr  Babagan.  The  city  of  Savah  [10], 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lake,  which  history  reported  had 
miraculously  dried  up  at  the  birth  of  the  prophet  Muhammad, 
lay  on  the  Muzdakan  river  (L.  217w) ;  and  a  number  of 
villages  are  named  by  Mustawfi  in  the  Savah  District,  of 
which,  however,  the  readings  are  uncertain,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  map.  Sauj-Bulak,  the  name  of  the 
district  round  Sunkurabad  [11],  meaning  *  the  cold  spring,' 
is  given  in  some  MSS.  (e.g.,  British  Museum,  Add.  23,543, 
and  Cambridge,  Add.  2,624),  but  this  paragraph  is  omitted 
in  the  lithographed  text.  Under  the  Mongols  it  was  con- 
sidered as  of  the  Savah  Province,  though  it  had  originally 
been  counted  as  of  Ray ;  its  villages  were  Kharav  and 
Najmabad. 

Sujas  and  Suhravard  [12]  were  before  the  Mongol  invasion 
important  towns  according  to  Istakhrl  (pp.  196,  200)  and 
Yakut  (iii,  40,  203) ;  they  are  now  apparently  not  marked 
on  any  modern  map,  though  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  writing  in 
1840  (Joum.  Roy.  Geographical  Society,  x,  66),  speaks  of 
Sujas  as  a  small  village  then  existing,  with  Suhravard  close 
to  it.  According  to  Hamd-Allah,  Sujas  was  five  leagues 
distant  to  the  south  of  Sultaniyah  (L.  145A),  and  the 
surrounding  districts  were  called  Jarud  and  Anjarud, 
apparently  identical  with  Ijariid  and  Anguran  of  the 
present  maps.  In  the  hills  near  Sujas  was  the  grave  of 
Arghun  Khan,  of  which  a  long  account  is  given  in  the 
Nuzhat.  The  town  of  SaturJk  [13]  lay  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Anjarud  district,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  palace, 
rebuilt  by  Abakah  Khan,  and  the  lake  which  was  reported 
to  be  bottomless.  This  is  the  well-known  Takht-i-Sulayman, 
described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (J.R.G.S.,  x,  65),  who  would 

the  northern  Ecbatana. 
appeared  from  the  map, 
k  of  Sultaniyah  on  the 
rO),  who  had  visited  it, 
rongest  castles  of  the 
J  of  Zanjan  was  plainly 
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Sain  KaPah  [16]»  which  still  exists,^  this  being  the 
Mongol  name  for  the  Euhud  village,  lay  south  of  the 
Tarum  district,  otherwise  called  the  Tarumayn,  *  the  two 
Taroms/  Upper  and  Lower,  of  which  the  capital  formerly 
had  been  Flruzabad.  Of  Upper  Tarum  the  chief  town  was 
Andar,  with  many  dependent  villages ;  in  Lower  Tarum  the 
most  important  place  was  the  Castle  of  Samlraa  or  Shamiran, 
of  which  Yakut  (iii,  148)  gives  a  long  account.  The  streams 
of  the  Tarum  districts  all  flowed  into  the  river  Safid-rud 
(L.  217A;),  and  the  name  of  this  district  (Tarum)  is  still 
marked  on  the  map.  The  Talikan  district,  which  in  the  time 
of  Hamd-Allah  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Tarum,  apparently 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  towns  of  Jarud,  Kuhbanah,  and 
Karaj,  which  our  author  mentions,  are  no  longer  to  be 
found.  Kaghadh  Kunao,  'the  Paper  Factory,'  or  £hiinaj 
[16],  was  an  important  place,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed 
by  the  Itinerary  (Route  xx)  as  south  of  the  river  Safid-rud 
and  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Zanjan,  in  the  district  known 
as  the  Mughuliyah.  Muzdakan  [17]  >  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Savah  river,  as  already  mentioned,  still  exists,  also 
Saman  [18]  at  the  place  where  the  river  rises.  The  three 
villages  of  Tabarik,  Marjamnan,  and  Andijan  lay  among  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  Abhar  [8],  but  have  apparently  now 
disappeared,  and  the  Fushkil  Darrah  district  was  that  lying 
to  the  east  of  Kazvin  and  south  of  Talikan. 

The  holy  city  of  Kum  was  watered  by  the  Gulpaygan 
river  (L.  21 62),  and  between  Kum  and  Avah  was  the  salt 
mountain  called  £uh-Namak-LawD,  a  solitary  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  was  said  to  be  UDattaiuable  (L.  20dr).  The 
neighbouring  city  of  Eashan  (which  the  older  geographers 
always  spelt  Kashan,  with  the  dotted  k)  had  its  water  from 
th«  Kuhrud  hiUs,  the  stream  flowing  to  the  desert  (L.  217m). 
Ardistan  [19]  >  to  the  south-east  of  Eashan,  and  the  Tafrish 
districts,  to  the  westward  of  Kum,  still  exist,  and  Dalijan  [30] 
liee  about  half-way  between  Eashan  and  Gulpaygan  [31], 


*  Meaning  *  the  Castle  of  ^ain,*  possibly  called  after  ^ain,  otherwiae  Batu 
iThin^  gfftufffton  of  Changhiz  Khan. 
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which  latter  town  of  old  was  called  Jurbadakan.  The 
hamlet  of  Zawarah  [22]  lies  on  the  desert  border  near 
Ardistan. 

Coming  to  the  western  side  of  Persian  'Irak,  the  Farahan 
District — of  which  the  chief  town  was  Dih  Sarfik  [23]> 
visited  recently  by  Mrs.  Bishop  {Kurdistan^  i,  146) — ^is  the 
region  lying  eastward  of  Hamadan.  The  chief  town  here 
at  the  present  time  is  Sultanabad,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Fath-'AIi  Shah  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
According  to  Hamd- Allah  there  was  a  lake  here,  which  the 
Mongols  called  Jaghar  Nazud  (but  the  reading  is  uncertain), 
which  is  doubtless  the  present  Lake  of  Tuala  to  the  north  of 
Sultanabad.  Dawlatabad  was  of  the  Farahan  villages,  and 
this  is  still  an  important  place  lying  to  the  east  of  Nihavand. 
The  city  of  Karaj,  called  Karaj  of  Abu  Dulaf,  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Its  position  is  given  in  the 
Itinerary  (Route  vii),  and  from  the  fact  that  the  town  lay 
to  the  south  of  the  Rasmand  mountains,  which  are  those 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Rasband,  it  is  easy  to  locate 
the  site.  The  streams  from  these  hills  watered  the  celebrated 
pastures  called  Marghzar  Kitu  (or  Kisii)  lying  round  the 
town;  and  its  castle  was  named  Farzin  (L.  204A).  Returning 
once  more  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  province,  near  the  desert 
border  was  Natanz  [24],  with  the  castles  called  Nismur  and 
Washak,  with  the  District  of  Marawadin,  but  the  reading 
of  these  three  last  names  is  very  uncertain,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Washak,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Chtzidah 
(see  E.  G.  Browne,  J.R.A.8.,  1901,  p.  25,  n.  4),  being  also 
copied  into  the  Jihdn  Numd  (p.  299),  these  names  do  not 
occur  elsewhere. 

In  the  south-western  comer  of  the  province  of  Persian 
'Irak  was  Luristan,  divided  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Lur  districts.  Idhaj,  otherwise  known  as  Mai-Amir 
[25]>  was  the  capital  of  Great  Lur,  the  district  which  lay 
entirely  to  the  south  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Earun  (between 
its  left  bank  and  the  plain-country) ;  and  Great  Lur  for  the 
most  part  had  been  counted  as  of  Ehuzistan  by  the  Arab 
geographers.      Idhaj   was   famous  for  its  bridge,   and  its 
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whirlpool,  and  the  city  has  been  described  by  Ibn  Batutah 
(ii,  29),  who  visited  this  region.  The  town  of  *Aruj,  or 
*Aruh,  otherwise  called  Susan,  or  Siis  [26],  also  lay  on 
the  Kariin  river,  some  four  leagues  to  the  north-west  of 
Mal-Amir,  and  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
other  Sus  in  Ehuzistan  to  the  south  of  Dizful.  Its  ruins 
have  been  described  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  were  visited 
by  Sir  H.  Layard  (see  the  J.R.G.S.  for  1839,  ix,  83 ;  also 
1842,  xii,  103).  Lurdagan,  or  Lurkan  [27],  is  found  on 
the  map  near  the  affluent  joining  the  Earun  at  its  extreme 
western  point.  The  district  of  Lesser  Lur  was  the  highland 
to  the  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Eariin;  and  in  his 
Chtudah  Hamd -Allah  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
district,  which  is  worth  quoting  * : — 

**  In  the  province  of  Lesser  Lur  are  three  rivers,  namely, 
the  Ab-i-Silakhur  flowing  down  to  Dizful,  the  Ehurramabad 
river  which  goes  towards  Hawizah,  and  the  Eazkl  (?)  river 
which  also  flows  down  by  Dizful  towards  Hawizah.  And 
there  are  three  towns  that  are  still  flourishing  places, 
namely,  Burujird,  Ehurramabad,  and  SabOrkhwast  This 
last  was  of  old  an  immense  city,  extremely  populous,  being 
inhabited  by  people  from  all  nations,  for  it  was  the  residence 
of  kings :  it  is  now,  however,  merely  a  provincial  town. 
Finally,  in  Lesser  Lur  are  three  ruined  cities  named 
Eirisht  (?),  Burisht  (P),  and  Saymarah." 

The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  proof  here 
given  that  Saburkhwast  is  not  identical  with  Ehurramabad, 
as  has  been  often  supposed,  since  both  towns  existed  in  the 
time  of  Mustawfi ;  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  his  statement 
in  the  Itinerary  (Route  vii)  that,  bifurcating  at  Burujird 
from  the  Earaj  high  road,  ''  the  road  to  Saburkhwast  here 
goes  off  to  the  right  hand  "  (L.  195r).  The  ruins  of  Sabur- 
khwast [28]  have  not  yet  been  identified,  but  they  must 

>  The  paragraph  is  giren  at  the  end  of  Section  li  of  Chapter  IY»  immediatelj 
before  the  Section  devoted  to  the  Mongols.  It  is  wantini^  in  many  MSS.,  bat 
ocean  in  the  old  MS.  of  which  I  made  a  copy  in  Shiraz  in  1880,  and  also 
ia  fonnd  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.  numbered  Add.  7,630,  Add.  22,693,  and 
BftrtoH,  690. 
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be  sought  for  some  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Khurramabad 
[29].  The  town  of  Buriijird  [30]  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Istahhri  (pp.  258,  262)  and  Yakut  (i,  596) ;  the  Arah 
geographers,  however,  appear  not  to  have  known  of 
Khurramabad  in  Lesser  Lur,  and  Hamd- Allah  is  probably 
the  earliest  authority  to  mention  this  important  town.  He 
says  that  dates  grew  well  both  here  and  at  Saymarah  [31]  ^ 
the  old  capital  of  the  Mihrajankadhak  District;  according 
to  Ibn  Rustah  (p.  269)  and  Yakut  (iii,  443),  already  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a.d.  a  ruin.  Saymarah  is  marked  on  the 
map  at  some  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Karkhah 
river,  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  Samsa  (or  Samha)  and 
Diz>i-Siyah, '  the  Black  Castle,'  which  stood  near  it  according 
to  our  author.  Somewhere  in  Lesser  Lur  also  was  the 
mountain  called  Huwayn  (or  Harm)  Kuh,  where  there  were 
celebrated  iron-mines  (L.  2076).  In  regard  to  the  three 
rivers  of  Lesser  Lur  mentioned  in  the  Ouzidah,  these  are 
referred  to  again  in  the  Nuzhat  (L.  215w,  u).  Silakhur  is 
the  name  of  the  plain  in  which  Burujird  stands,  and  itfr 
river  is  the  chief  source  of  the  Ab-i-Diz  ;  further  the  Kazkl 
is  apparently  the  affluent  now  known  as  the  Ab-i-Baznoi. 
The  Khurramabad  river  drains  to  the  Earkhah,  which 
Hamd-AUah  describes  as  passing  through  the  Hawizah 
country,  and  this  latter  river  now  joins  the  Karun  below 
Ahwaz,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Khuzistan. 
The  Karkhah  and  its  affluents  came  down  from  the  Alvand 
mountain  (L.  202/?),  lying  southward  of  Hamadan;  its  peaks 
were  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  forty-two 
streams  take  their  rise  in  this  region,  which,  says  Mustawfi, 
measures  thirty  leagues  in  circumference. 

Hamadan  city,  when  Hamd- Allah  wrote,  was  for  the  most 
part  in  ruin;  it  included  five  townships,  Kal'ah  Kabrit — 
*  Sulphur  Castle'— Kal'ah  Makin,  Girdlakh,  the  Kishlak 
or  *  Winter  Quarters*  of  Shuja' -  ad  -  Din  Khurshid,  and 
Kurasht.  The  surrounding  province  comprised  five  other 
Districts  with  many  villages,  namely,  Farivar  (or  Kariwar), 
Azmadin  (or  Azyardin),  Sharahm  (or  Sharamin),  A'lam, 
with  Sar^M^^|d  Barbandrud  (or  Barhanarud).     None  of 
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these  names  appear  on  the  present  map  (those  given  in 
parenthesis  are  from  the  Turkish  text  of  the  Jihdn  Nunid, 
p.  300)  ;  but  Farivar  was  watered  by  the  upper  affluent 
of  the  Gavmaha  or  Gavmasa  river  (already  mentioned), 
which  rose  in  the  hills  of  Asadabad  [32]  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  (L.  217a). 

The  places  called  Maja'lu  and  Tamsar  appear  to  be 
unknown,  but  the  two  districts  of  Kharrakan  (marked 
£araghan  on  our  maps)  are  those  lying  to  the  south-west 
of  Kazvin,  towards  which  and  out  eastward  to  Ray  the 
Kharrakan  streams  took  their  course  (L.  217f7),  as  already 
described.  The  chief  town  in  the  Kharrakan  District  is 
Abah  [33]  or  Avah  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Avah  near 
%vah,  already  mentioned),  and  there  were  besides  forty  other 
villages.  The  Darguzin  District  lies  between  Kharrakan  and 
Hamadan,  Darguzin  [34]  being  also  the  name  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  and  this  formerly  had  been  included  in 
A'lam,  one  of  the  five  Districts,  as  already  mentioned,  of 
EEimiadan,  which,  says  Hamd- Allah,  by  the  Persians  was  called 
Alamar.  Rudarud  or  Eudravar  [35]  was  a  large  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Rudllavar  (Mission  Scientijique, 
De  Morgan,  ii,  136),  near  Tuvi  and  Sarkan.  These  ruins 
probably  also  represent  the  older  town  of  Karaj  of  Hamadan, 
which,  according  to  Yakut  (ii,  832  ;  iv,  251),  was  the  capital 
of  this  Eudarud  district,  and  lay  seven  leagues  distant  both 
from  Hamadan  and  from  Nihavand.  Here  were  the  five 
Districts  named  from  the  rivers  Hind-rud,  Sarkan -rud^ 
Karzan-riid,  Laml-rud,  and  Barazmahin  respectively. 

Saman  of  Kharrakan,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Muzdakaii 
river,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Shabdabahar  and  Fulad 
(the  readings  are  uncertain)  are  districts  no  longer  shown  on 
our  maps,  but  which  probably  lay  near  the  city  of  Nihavand ; 
and  this  last,  Mustawfi  writes,  comprised  three  Districts, 
named  Malair,  Isfidhan,  and  Jahuk,  which,  however,  are 
likewise  not  to  be  found  on  modern  maps.  Coming  finally 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  province  of  Persian  'Irak, 
Hamd- Allah  notices  the  cities  of  Yazd,  Maybud  [36]>  and 
Nayin  [37],  which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  were  formerly 
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counted  as  belonging  to  Istakhr  (Persepolis),  and  henoe 
were  of  the  province  of  Fare. 


Chapter  3.     Adharbayjdn. 

Contents:  Tabriz,  153^,  and  its  seven  districts,  viz.,  Mihraa-rud, 
Sard-riid,  Savil-rud,  Arunak,  Rudkab,  Kbanum-rud,  and 
Bidustan,  155^;  Awjan,  Ibbv  ;  Tasuj  orTaruj,  156a;  Ardabll, 
156(; ;  Khalkbal  and  Einizabad,  156^ ;  Darmaraz,  156«. 
The  Shahrud  district,  156^;  the  Pishkln  district,  156«7;  XJnar 
and  Arjak,  157a;  Ahar,  157rf;  Takallafah  and  Jiyar,  157/; 
Daravard,  157A ;  KaPah  Kahran,  157;*;  Kalantar,  157^; 
KUan-Fa^lun,  157w;  Mnrdan  Na*!m,  157n;  Naw-Diz,  157o; 
Maft,  157«;  Khuvl  or  Khoi,  157^;  Salmas,  157a?;  Urmlyah, 
1583;  TTshnuyah,  158y  ;  Sarav,  168^;  Miyanij  and  the 
Garm-rud,  158n;  Maraghah,  158^;  Fasava,  158  a;;  Dih 
Khwarkan,  158z;  LaylaD,  1593;  Marand,  \b9e  \  Dizmar, 
159  h  ;  Zanjiyan,  159 1 ;  Riwaz,  159  m  ;  Karkar,  159  n  ; 
Nakhchivan,  159o ;  Akhban  and  Tlrdubad,  159r. 


Hamd- Allah  notes  that  the  capital  of  Adharbayjan  under 
the  earlier  Mongols  had  been  Maraghah,  but  this  pre- 
eminence had  in  his  day  been  transferred  to  Tabriz.^ 
A  very  full  account  is  next  given  of  Tabriz,  beginning 
with  its  early  history,  and  how  it  had  recently  been  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Ghazan  KhSln.  Details  follow  of  the 
new  walls,  with  the  ten  city  gates,  also  of  the  outer  suburb 
and  wall,  with  its  six  gates.  Tabriz,  according  to  Hamd- 
AUah,  was  the  largest  city  in  Persia ;  it  was  watered  by  the 
river  Mihran-rud,  which  rose  in  the  Sahand  mountain  lying 
to  the  south,  and  round  the  city  lay  the  seven  districts 
(given  above)  called  for  the  most  part  after  the  various 
streams  which   irrigate   their  lands  (the  reading  of  these 


*  The  Arab  geographers  generally  give  Ardabll  as  the  capital  city ;  and  this 
became  also  the  capital  of  Persia  unaer  the  earlier  Safavi  kings,  until  Shah 
^Abbas  removed  his  court  to  Isfahan. 
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names,  however,  is  in  many  cases  very  uncertain).  The 
Mihran-rOd,  which  ran  through  the  suburbs  of  Tabriz,  and 
the  Sard-rud  to  the  south-west,  which  also  came  down  from 
Mount  Sahand,  both  joined  the  Sarav-rud  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  city ;  and  this  latter  river,  which  rose  in 
the  great  mountain  district  called  Sablan-kilh  to  the  north- 
east of  Tabriz,  flowed  out  into  the  Urmiyah  Lake,  some 
forty  miles  away  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The  mountains 
of  Sahand  and  Sablan,  as  also  these  various  streams,  are  all 
carefully  described  by  Hamd- Allah  in  Appendices  II  and  IV 
(L.  204ir,  205A.  217c,  218^, ». 

The  Urmiyah  Lake  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Hamd- Allah  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  of  Khanjast,' 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  is  nowhere  explained.  He  also 
frequently  refers  to  it  as  the  Salt  Lake  (Darya-i-Shur),  or  as 
the  Lake  of  Taruj  or  TasGj,  from  the  name  of  the  town  near 
its  northern  shore ;  and  he  writes  that  in  an  island  of  the 
lake  the  Mongol  Princes  had  their  burial-place  under  a  great 
hiU  (L.  226/).  The  town  of  Awjan,  or  TJjan  [1],  which 
Ghazan  Khan  had  rebuilt,  lies  to  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and 
its  river,  which  rises  in  Mount  Sahand,  joins  the  Sarav- 
rud  (L.  218a).  Taruj  [2]  or  Tasuj,^  which  sometimes  gave 
its  name  to  the  Urmiyah  Lake,  lay  close  to  its  northern 
shore,  and  to  the  west  of  Tabriz. 

Ardabll  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sablan,  on  the  river 
Andarab,  also  called  the  Ardabll  river ;  this,  after  passing 
the  Bridge  of  *AlI-Shah,  became  an  affluent  of  the  Ahar 


*  The  MSS.  vary  greatly  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name ;  Janjosty  Jar\jUhy 
Khujantt  and  Hanjast  appear  with  other  Tariants.  The  medifeval  Arab 
geographers  knew  of  the  lake  also  under  various  names :  thus  Mas'ud!  (i,  98) 
and  Ibn  lyiaw^al  (p.  247)  call  it  the  Lake  of  Kabiidhan,  I?takhri  (p.  181)  writes 
of  the  Bubayrab-ash-Sharttt,  and  in  Mukaddasi  (p.  380)  it  is  called  merely 
the  Lake  of  Urmiyah.  Abu-1-Fida  (p.  42)  knows  it  as  the  Lake  of  TUa  ;  anil 
according  to  I^afiz  Abru  (MSS.,  folio  27a)  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
(now  the  Shahi  peninsula,  which  only  becomes  an  island  at  flood-water :  see 
K.  T.  Giinther,  Oeographical  Journal  for  1899,  p.  516)  was  crowned  by  the 
castle  known  as  ^al^ah  Tila,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hulagu  Khan.  He  had 
stored  his  treasures  here,  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  was  made  in  this  castle, 
which  henceforth  was  called  Gur-Kal'ah,  or  *  Tomb-Castle.* 

2  Both  spellings  are  given  in  the  MSS.  and  occur  on  the  present  maps.  lu 
the  map  to  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  previous  note,  Mr.  Giinther  gives  the 
name  as  Turseh. 
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river,  which  last  flowed  into  the  Aras  (L.  217iv).  Above 
Ardabil,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Sablan,  stood  the  Castles 
of  Diz  Bahman  and  Diz  Hiiyin  (or  Rubin)  with  some  others 
(L.  2042^7).  Khalkhal  is  still  the  name  of  the  District  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sablan  ;  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  it  was  also 
the  name  of  its  chief  town  [3],  but  this  has  apparently 
disappeared.  The  town,  according  to  Yakut  (i,  198)  and 
the  Itinerary,  was  two  days'  march  from  Ardabil.  In 
former  times  Firuzabad  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Khalkhal 
District,  and  Mustawfi  mentions  a  number  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  (Amidah,  Ehamidah-Bll,  Sanjad-rud,  and 
Zanjilabad),  but  none  of  these  unfortunately  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  map.  Darmaraz,  with  the  villages  of  Kul, 
Jamku,  and  Zahar,  was  of  this  neighbourhood.  Shahrud 
was  the  District  on  the  stream  called  the  Ab-Shal,  an  affluent 
of  the  Safld-rud  (L.  21 8A).  Of  this  district  the  chief  places 
were  Shal  [4]  and  Eulur  (which  still  exist),  and  adjacent 
lay  the  Talish  (or  Tawalish)  District  of  'Irak  'Ajaml. 
Plshkin  (which  in  the  present  maps  is  written  Mishkin) 
is  the  name  of  the  District  of  which  Ahar  [5]  was  the  chief 
town ;  the  town  of  Pishkin  also  existed,  and  formerly  was 
known  as  Varavi,  lying  one  march  from  Ahar.  A  number 
of  other  places  were  of  this  district,  among  them  Takallafah, 
Unar,  which  with  Varavi  is  described  by  Yakut  (i,  367  ; 
iv,  918),  also  Arjak,  Jiyar,  and  Ealantar,  this  last  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Siyah  Euh,  'the  black 
mountain'  (L.  205A:).  Most  of  the  other  places  in  Pishkin 
here  mentioned  must  have  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Sablan  mountain  (L.  204er),  though  only  the  last  named, 
Kalantar,  now  appears  on  the  map,  Ibn  Pishkin  being  the 
family  name  of  the  Amir  of  the  Province. 

The  city  of  Ahar  [6]  lay  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
(the  Ahar-rud).  This  flowed  down  from  the  Pass  of 
Arminan,  which  the  Mongols  called  Gulchah  Nil  (Blue 
Lake),  and  after  taking  up  the  Ardabil  river  discharged 
into  the  Aras  (L.  217y ;  see  also  Route  xxiii).  To  the  north 
of  Ahar  was  the  mountain  called  Saraband  (L.  205^),  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sablan  stood  the 
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following  places,  namely,  Daravard,  where  the  Mongols  had 
their  winter  quarters,  the  Castle  of  Eahran,  Ellan-Fadluiiy 
and  Maft  (some  MSS.  have  Yaft,  and  Baft  is  printed  in  the 
Jihdn  Numd,  p.  385).  Murdan  Na'im  apparently  lay  to  the 
northward  of  Ahar,  on  the  Aras  river.  The  castle  of  Naw- 
Diz  (surrounded  by  the  towns  of  Hul,  Bui,  Hinduvan,  and 
Buluk-Inju)  stood  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ahar  river 
and  is  described  by  Yakut  (iv,  822).  The  city  of  Khuvi  [6], 
or  Khoi,  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aras  which  rose  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Salmas  [7]*  This  latter  city, 
as  well  as  Urmlyah  [8]>  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the 
Lake,  and  TTsbnuyah  [9],  all  lie  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward  from  the  shore,  standing  on  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Lake.  The  town  of  Sarav  [10],  otherwise  written  Samt 
or  Sarah,  lies  under  Sablan  Euh  in  the  midst  of  four 
Districts,  these  are  named  by  Mustawfi  Warzand,  Darand, 
Baraghush,  and  Sakhir ;  its  stream  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  flowing 
through  Tabriz. 

Miyanah  or  Miyanij  [U],  formerly  a  large  town,  but 
when  our  author  wrote  a  mere  village,  stands  in  the  Garm- 
rud  or  'Hot  River'  district.  At  some  distance  above  the 
town  the  river  Garm-rud,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
south  of  Sarav,  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  Miyanij  river, 
and  this  last  below  the  town  further  receives  the  water 
of  the  Hasht-riid — 'Eight  Streams'— on  its  right  bank, 
which,  before  flowing  in,  passed  under  a  great  bridge  of 
thirty-two  arches,  and  had  its  source  in  the  hills  to  the 
eastward  of  Maraghah  (L.  218A,  n,  q;  also  Jihdn  Nutnd, 
p.  388).  The  Miyanij  river  itself  came  down  from  the 
west,  rising  in  the  country  south  of  XTjan ;  after  receiving 
the  streams  of  its  two  affluents,  it  turned  northward  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town  of  Miyanij,  and  poured 
its  water  into  the  Safid-rud,  which  from  this  point,  and 
down  a  considerable  length  of  its  lower  course,  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Adharbayjan  and  Persian 
'Irak.  The  Safid-rud  — 'White  River'  — which  Mustawfi 
says  the  Turks  called  Hulan  Mulan  (evidently  a  cormptian 
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of  the  Mongol  words  Ulan  Moren),  meaning  *  Red  River/  * 
had  its  head-waters  in  the  Kurdistan  province  in  the  Jibal 
Panj  Angusht,  called  in  Turkish  Besh-parmak,  both  names 
signifying  the  'Five-finger-mountain.'  Flowing  northward, 
the  Safid  -  riid  first  received  the  Zanjan  river  (already 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2)  on  its  right  bank,  then  the 
Miyanij  rivers  on  its  left  bank,  and,  next  turning  west- 
ward, received  also  on  its  left  bank  the  united  streams  of 
the  Sanjidah  and  Gadiv-rud  (given  in  the  Jihdn  Numd^ 
p.  388,  as  Sanjad  and  Kadpu)  coming  down  from  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Ardabll  (L.  218/),  the  position  of  which  river 
is  fixed  by  the  Itinerary  (Route  xx).  Below  this,  and  also 
on  the  left  bank,  there  flowed  in  the  Shal  river*  from  the 
Shahriid  District,  already  spoken  of  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
After  passing  through  the  Talish  district,  the  Safld-riid 
was  next  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  the  Tarum  river, 
and  then  by  the  river  Shah-rud  of  the  Country  of  the 
Assassins,  both  of  which  streams  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  and  finally  in  Kawtam  of  the 
Gilan  Province  the  Safld-rud  flowed  out  to  the  Caspian 
(L.  215c). 

Maraghah,  one  of  the  former  capitals  of  the  province  of 
Adharbayjan,  stood  on  the  river  Safi-rud,  which,  rising  in 
Mount  Sahand,  flowed  out  directly,  or  indirectly  by  over- 
flovring  into  the  bed  of  the  JaghtG-rud,  into  the  TJrmiyah 
Lake  (L.  218^).  The  city  of  Maraghah  was  famous  for  the 
Observatory  built  by  the  order  of  Hulagu  Khan  for  Nasir-ad- 
Din  of  Tus,  the  astronomer,  but  in  the  time  of  Hamd- Allah 
this  building  was  already  in  ruins.^  The  districts  of 
Maraghah  are  given  as  Sarajun,  Niyajun,  Dazakh-rud, 
Gfivdul,   Hasht-riid,  Bihistan,    Anguran,   and    Kul  Uzan 


*  Part  of  its  course  is  now  known  as  the  Kizil  Uzen,  which  in  Turkish  has  the 
same  meaning.  For  the  Mongol  words  see  Moiigolisch-Detttsch  Worterbueh,  by 
J.  J.  Schmidt,  pp.  526  and  223c.  From  this  and  other  passages,  it  is  clear  that 
Mustawfi  uses  Mughal  (Mongol)  and  Turk  indifferently. 

2  This  stream  is  now  called  the  Shahriid,  like  the  great  right  bank  affluent 
from  the  mountains  north  of  KazTin,  with  which  it  must  not  be  confounded. 

^  These  are  described  by  General  Schindler  in  the  Berlin  Zeitschrift  fur 
Erdkundty  1883,  p.  338,  and  a  plan  is  there  given. 
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neigbbourhood  was  Akhban  (or  Ajnan),  known  as  the 
Kar-khanah  or  '  Workshop/  on  account  of  the  works  at 
the  neighbouring  copper-mine.  Urdubad  [19]  stands  on 
the  Aras,  at  the  junction  of  a  stream  from  the  north,  which 
Mustawfi  says  rises  in  Mount  Kiyan  (or  Kiban),  and  on 
this  same  river  higher  up  lay  Azad,  the  last  town  mentioned 
in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  4.     MUghdn  and  Arrdn. 

Contents:  Bajarvan,  159« ;  Barzand,  160/;  Pilvar,  160;; 
Mahmudabad  and  Hamshahrah,  160k;  Baylakan,  I6O11; 
Ganjah,  I60p;   Barda'ah,  160«;   Hirak,  160r. 

Miighan  or  Mukan  is  still  the  name  of  the  Steppe  country 
lying  south  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Aras  river.  Hamd- 
AUah  states  that  this  district  stretched  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  southward  to  the  pass  of  Sang-bar-Sang — 
'Stone  upon  Stone' — ^in  the  hills  above  Pishkin,  and  that 
from  the  plain  the  mountain  of  Sablan  Kuh  was  everywhere 
visible.  As  of  this  province  he  also  mentions  (L.  206A*) 
the  region  called  Gulistan  Kuh — *  Rose-garden  mountain  ' — 
noted  for  its  flowers,  and  here  the  Mulahid  sect  or  Assassins 
had  their  famous  paradise.  Bajarvan  had  of  old  been  the 
capital  of  Mughan,  but  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  was  fallen  to 
ruin  and  become  a  mere  village.  It  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
map,  but  its  position  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  (Routes  xx 
and  xxiii)  as  lying  four  leagues  north  of  Barzand  [1],  which 
still  exists,  and  which  was  a  notable  town  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Caliph  Mu'tasim,  son  of  Harun  -  ar  -  Rashid. 
Pilvar  [2]  or  Pllsuvar  (not  marked  on  any  map)  stood  on 
the  stream  coming  from  Bajarvan,  and  was  eight  leagues 
distant  from  the  latter  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named 
after  an  Amir  of  the  Buyids.  Mahmiidabad  [3]  in  the 
plain  of  Gavbari,  near  the  Caspian,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (Route  xxi)  was  twelve  leagues  beyond  Pilvar. 
Hamshahrah  lay  two  leagues  distant  from  the  sea-shore ;  it 
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was  also  called  Bu-Shahrah  or  Abar-Shahr,  accordiDg  to  the 
Jihdn  Ifumd  (p.  393),  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  fix  exactly 
the  position  of  any  of  tbese  places,  which  appear  to  have 
completely  disappeared  from  the  modern  maps. 

The  territory  of  Arran,  which  the  Arab  geographers 
always  spell  Al-Ran  (pronounced  Ar-Ran),  as  thongh  it 
were  an  Arabic  name,  is  the  triangle  of  land  included 
between  the  rivers  Aras  and  Kur — the  Araxes  and  Cyrus. 
The  Aras  is  described  (L.  2136)  as  rising  in  the  Kallkala 
mountains  near  Arzan-ar-Rum  (now  Erzerum),  whence  it 
flows  through  Armenia  and  along  the  southern  border  of 
Arran  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  having  been  previously 
joined  from  the  south,  or  right  bank,  by  the  Kara  Su,  the 
name,  apparently,  of  the  lower  course  of  united  streams  which 
flow  down  from  Ardabll  and  Ahar  described  in  Chapter  3. 
The  river  Kur  (L.  215^)  also  rose  in  the  Kalikala  mountains, 
and  passing  through  Gurjistan  came  to  the  city  of  Tiflls. 
Below  this  town  it  formed  the  northern  frontier  of  Arran, 
and  Hamd- Allah  states  that  here  a  branch  went  oS*  to  the 
Lake  of  Shamkur,  though  what  sheet  of  water  is  thus 
indicated  is  not  very  clear.  Thence  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kur  passed  on  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Aras,  the 
combined  streams  flowing  out  to  the  Caspian  after  passing 
through  the  Gushtasfl  country. 

The  capital  of  Arran  was  Baylakan,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a.d.  frequently  mentioned  by  'All  of  Yazd 
in  his  account  of  the  conquests  of  Timur.  During  his  siege 
the  city  was  partially  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1403  a.d. 
by  command  of  Timur,  and  a  canal  dug,  six  farsakhs  long, 
bringing  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Aras  river  (Za/ar  Ndmah^ 
ii,  543,  545).  Though  apparently  all  traces  of  the  town 
have  disappeared,  its  approximate  position  is  fixed  by  the 
Arab  Itineraries  of  Ibn  Khurdadbih  (p.  122),  Kudamah 
(p.  213),  and  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  251).  According  to  these 
Baylakan  lay  fourteen  leagues  south  of  Bardha'ah,  and 
seven  or  nine  leagues  north  of  the  Aras  bank,  on  the  road 
coming  up  from  Barzand.  In  Armenian  it  was  known 
M    Phaidagaran    (Saint    Martin,    Mimoire   sur   I'ArmSnie, 
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iy  134).  Bardha'ah  [4]»  a  town  that  still  exists,  tiie 
name  being  more  often  written  Barda',  stood  on  the  river 
Tartar,  a  right  bank  afflaent  of  the  Eur ;  and  Ganjah  to 
the  north-west  is  now  more  generally  known  as  Elizabetpol, 
its  Russian  name.  Strak,  or  Hirak,  was  the  name  of  the 
summer  pastures  above  Barda',  but  it  is  not  now  found 
marked  on  our  maps,  and  in  the  Jihdn  Numd  (p.  392)  the 
name  is  printed  Tark. 


Chapter  5.     Shirvdn. 

Contents:  Bakuyah,  159«  and  16 la;  Shamakhi,  161a;  Kabalah, 
161c;  Firuzabad  or  Ftruzl^abad,  lQ\d  \  the  Gushtasft 
District,  161^. 

The  province  of  Shirvan  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Kur 
river,  and  extended  to  the  foot  of  that  part  of  the  Caucasus 
range  known  to  Moslem  geographers  as  Darband-i-Bab- 
al-Abwab — 'the  Barrier  of  the  Gate  of  Gates.'  Bakuyah, 
or  Baku,  was  its  port  on  the  Caspian,  and  Shamakhl  inland 
— now  called  Shemakha — was  the  capital  city,  famous,  as 
Mustawfi  relates,  from  the  legendary  Rock  of  Moses  and  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  both  of  which  were  said  to  have  existed 
here.  Kabalah  stood  near  the  mountains;  its  position 
is  unknown,  but  from  its  mention  by  *Ali  of  Yazd  (i,  406) 
when  describing  the  campaigns  of  Timur  in  Georgia,  it 
must  have  stood  very  near  the  river  Kur,  and  the  Kabalah 
mountain  is  also  mentioned  by  Mustawfi  (L.  206^/) .  Flriizabad, 
or  Firuz-kubad,  both  names  being  given  by  Yakut  (iii,  928, 
929),  was  a  town  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian,  though  its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  fixed. 
The  GushtaafI  province,  said  to  have  been  so  named  after 
Gusbtaaf,  one  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  formed  part  of 
Shirvan,  and  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Aras  river. 
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Chapter  6.     Ouijistdn  and  Ahkhds, 

Contents:  Alan,  161J&;  AnI,  161m;  Tiflis,  16U;  Khunin,  \t\p\ 

Ear^y  161j». 

In  the  district  of  Abkhasia  Alan  is  given  by  Mustawfi 
as  the  name  of  a  town  lying  under  the  Alburz  Mountains 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Eur.  An!  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Georgia,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain;  but  Tiflis  had 
become  the  chief  city  of  the  province  already  in  the  time  of 
Hamd-Allah.  Ehunan  (reading  uncertain,  Janan,  Khaban, 
and  Haban,  all  being  given  in  the  MSS.)  was  the  name 
of  a  castle  on  the  Arran  frontier.  According  to  Mukaddas! 
(p.  382)  and  other  Arab  geographers  this  town  lay  half- 
way between  Shamkur  and  Tiflis,  being  three  marches  from 
either  place.  Karf,  to  the  south-west  of  Tiflis,  was  already 
a  town  with  a  strong  fortress  when  Hamd- Allah  wrote. 


Chapter  7.     Rum. 

Contents:  Sivas,  161y;  Abulustan  and  Ankurah,  162a;  Arzanjan, 
1623;  Arzan-ar-Rum,  162tf;  Arak,  162^;  A^sik,  162/;  X\ 
Saraj,  162/;  Ak  Shahr,  162n;  Amasiyab,  162o;  Ant&kiyah 
and  Awnik,  162^  ;  B&bnrt,  162«;  Zufarlu  and  ZQbarkI,  162<; 
Dhulu,  162tf;  Kharbirt,  162^;  Shahrah,  I62w;  Samsun, 
162<r;  Shimshat,  162ar;  'AmurTyah,  162s;  Kall]|:al&,  1633; 
Kara  Hifar,  163^;  Kastamuniyah,  163^;  f[umanat,  1634; 
Kuniyah,  1637;  Kay^ariyah,  163«;  Kat,  163^;  Kamakh, 
l6Sw;  Gul,  Kir,  aod  Baklj,  163x;  Luluah,  163y;  Mala^yah, 
163s;  Nigdah  and  Niksar,  164(r;  Hushyar,  I64d;  Tall^Sn 
Bazar,  164/;  ZaoiaQdu,  164y;  Kirshahr,  164A;  KadQk  and 
Tamaragh&ch,  164/';  Ziyarat  Bazar,  \6AJt;  Agridur  and 
Kaw&)p,  164/;  Kush  Hisar  and  Sivri  Hif&r,  164m;  Kolaniyah, 
GuataJ^I,  aod  Malanlpubiyah,  164ii. 

The  kingdom  of  Rum,  Asia  Minor,  was  at  the  time  wh«a 
Mustawfi  wrote  divided  among  the  dynasties  of  the  Ten 
Amirs,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Saljuk* 
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in  these  parts,  and  their  history  has  been  fully  discussed 
by  Professor  Lane  -  Poole  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
(1882,  p.  773).  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  geographers  afford 
us  but  little  information  about  Asia  Minor,  which,  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Abbasids,  had  of  course  formed 
part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  which  only  came  within  the 
boundaries  of  Islam  when  occupied  (470  a.h.)  by  the  Saljuks 
of  Rum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  The 
next  two  centuries  (the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Hijrah) 
were  the  period  of  magnificence  for  these  Saljuks  in  Asia 
Minor,  after  which  their  power  rapidly  waned  before  the 
rising  glory  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whose  Sultan,  *Orkhan,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  had  established 
his  capital  at  Brusa,  had  organized  the  famous  corps  of  the 
Janisaries,  and,  after  taking  Nicomedia  in  1327  and  Nicaea 
in  1330,  was  threatening  the  Hellespont. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mustawfi  wrote,  and 
which  is  described  by  his  contemporary  Ibn  Batutah,  who 
travelled  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  year  733  (1333  a.d.).  The  description  of  Asia 
Minor  given  by  Mustawfi,  however,  evidently  dates  from  an 
earlier  period,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  country  as  it  was 
under  the  Saljuks  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  later  conquests 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  most  western  town,  apparently,  that 
he  mentions  is  Gul  Hisar,  120  miles  south-west  of  Antakiyah. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
of  the  Nuzhat  can  easily  be  identified  on  the  modem  map ; 
but  unfortunately,  among  some  fifty  place-names,  I  am 
unable  to  fix  either  the  position  or  the  true  reading  for 
nearly  a  score  of  towns,  and  neither  Ibn  Batutah  nor  Hajji 
Ehalfah  are  of  much  aid  in  the  matter. 

The  Jihdn  Numd  of  the  latter  author  quotes  little  of  the 
Nuzhat  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Jihdn 
Numd  describes  the  country  as  it  existed  in  the  days  when 
Hajji  Khalfah  wrote,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a.d.,  when  all  Asia  Minor  had  for  nearly 
three  centuries  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.     Further,  the  information  which  Mustawfi  gives 
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about  the  towns  that  he  Dames  is  very  meagre,  and  the 
alphabetical  order,  in  which  for  the  most  part  these  names 
are  arranged,  unfortunately  fails  to  give  the  clue  which 
we  should  have  were  the  towns  mentioned  according  to  the 
yarious  districts,  or  province  by  province. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  Rum  was  Sivas 
(Sebasteia),  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  'Ala-ad-Din  Kay- 
Eubad  the  Saljuk.  Its  wool  was  famous  and  was  largely 
exported.  Abulustan  is  now  known  as  Al-Bustan,  and  is 
the  medisDval  Arabissus.  Ankurah  (written  with  the  dotted 
k  and  short  vowel)  is  Angora ;  but  the  name,  as  Takiit 
(i,  390)  states,  is  more  generally  written  Angurlyah  (witii 
g  or  ky  and  long  vowels),  under  which  form  it  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Zafar  Ndmah  of  'Ali  of  Yazd  (ii,  417  and 
elsewhere).  Arzanjan  on  the  upper  Euphrates  and  Arzan- 
ar-Kum  (Erzerum)  need  no  comment,  being  well  known. 
Arak  also  lay  near  the  Euphrates,  but  it  is  not  apparently 
marked  on  the  map ;  neither  is  Akslk  to  be  foxmd,  but  the 
readings  in  both  cases  are  doubtful.  Ak  Saray — 'White 
Palace' — ia  some  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tatta 
Lake;  it  was  bmlt  by  'Izz-ad-Din  Kilij-Arslan  the  Saljuk 
in  566(1171a.d.). 

There  were  two  places  called  Ak  Shahr — '  White  Town  ' 
— one  lying  seven  leagues  north-west  of  Arzanjan;  the 
other  a  town  three  marches  to  the  north-west  of  Kuniyah, 
and  both  are  marked  on  our  maps.  Amasiyah  (Amaseia 
on  the  Halys)  and  An^akiyah  (Antiocheia)  still  exist. 
Awnik  or  Avanik  is  given  by  Yakut  (i,  408),  and  *A1I 
of  Tazd  (i,  691)  mentions  it  as  having  been  stormed  and 
captured  by  Timur ;  it  being  a  castle  in  the  mountains  eight 
leagues  distant  from  Arzan-ar-Rum.  Mustawfi  adds  that 
the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  was  called  Abaskhur; 
and  according  to  Saint  Martin  {MSmoire,  i,  109)  Avanik  is 
the  place  now  called  in  Turkish  Javan  ^^al'ah,  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Aras  between  Hasan  Kal'ah  on  the  west 
and  Majankird  on  the  east  Babirt  lies  to  the  north  of 
Arzanjan,  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  Zufarlu,  Zubarki, 
Dhiilu  (or  Zulu),  and  Shahrah,  which  last  is  reported  tc  have 
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stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  spelling,  however, 
of  the  first  three  names  is  very  doubtful,  and  apparently 
none  of  them  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Jihdn  Numd^ 
or  in  any  of  the  earlier  geographers.  Eharbirt,  or 
Eharput,  is  near  the  junction  of  the  eastern  Euphrates 
or  river  Arsanas,  on  which  stream,  but  higher  up,  lay 
Shimshat  (see  I.S.  57).  Samsun  was  already  a  celebrated 
port  for  shipping  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  'Amuriyah  (Amorium) 
still  exists  (Mustawfi,  apparently  by  some  error,  states  that 
the  name  was  then  pronoxmced  Ankuriyah,  which,  as  already 
noted,  is  Angora).  Kallkala  was  a  city  in  the  coantry 
of  this  name,  near  the  Armenian  frontier  (see  I.S.  64), 
which  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  Byzantine  city 
of  Theodosiopc^s  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  otherwise  called 
Earin. 

Kara  Hisar — 'Black  Fort' — was  the  name  of  diverse 
castles,  four  of  which  were  especially  celebrated.  One 
(apparently  not  marked  in  oar  maps)  was  on  the  mountains 
near  Kaysarlyah;  another  was  of  the  district  of  Kuniyah 
(probably  the  Kara  Hisar  lying  south-west  of  'AmOriyah) ; 
a  third  castle  of  this  name  stood  near  Nikdah,  while  the 
fourth  Kara  Hisar  is  that  lying  a  short  distance  north-east 
of  Ak  Shahr  and  belonging  to  the  Arzanjan  district. 
Kastamuniyah  lies  some  distance  west  from  Samsun  ;  and 
Kumanat  is  one  of  the  many  towns  called  Comana  by  the 
Greeks.  Kuniyah  is  the  older  Iconium ;  here  the  castle 
had  been  built  by  Sultan  Kilij  Arslan  of  cut  stone,  and  in 
like  material  great  city  walls  were  erected  by  'Ala-ad^Dfn 
Kny-Kubad  the  Saljuk  ;  Kuniyah  further  was  celebrated  for 
the  tomb  of  the  Sufi  saint  and  poet  Jalal-ad-Dm  Rumi. 

Kaysariyah  (Caesareia  Mazaka)  still  exists,  but  Eat  (or 
Kab)  is  apparently  not  to  be  found  on  our  maps.  Kamakh  (or 
Eamkh)  on  the  Euphrates  is  well  known  (I.S.  48),  and  Oul  is 
probably  Gul  Hisar  to  the  south-west  of  Antakiyah,  which 
was  visited  by  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  269),  but  the  double  town 
called  Kir  and  Bakij  I  am  uns^Ie  to  identify.  Liiluah  is 
in  the  Oilician  passes  north-west  of  Tarsus,  and  Nikdah  (or 
Nigdah)  lies  to  the  north  of  it.     Maktlyah  is  If  elitene 
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the  Euphrates  (I.S.  48),  and  Niksar  stands  a  short  distance 
south-east  of  Samsun  and  Aroasiyah. 

Hushyar  (which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Jihdn  Numd)  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Castle  of  Earaman,  better  known  as 
Larandah,  the  capital  of  the  Earaman  province  on  the 
borders  of  Little  Armenia.  Yalkan  Bazar  (not  marked 
on  our  maps)  was  a  town  between  Kuniyah  and  Ak  Shahr, 
celebrated  for  its  hot  springs;  and  Kir-Shahr,  frequently 
mentioned  by  'All  of  Yazd  (ii,  418  and  elsetvhere),  stands 
half-way  between  Ankurah  and  Kaysariyah.  Zamandii, 
Eaduk  (or  Eadiil),  and  Tamar  Aghaoh  (or  Tur  Aghach) 
I  am  unable  to  identify,  and  the  names  do  not  occur  in  th« 
JihdH  Numd.  Ziyarat  Bazar  is  possibly  the  town  of  Ziyarvt 
to  the  south  of  EharpOt.  Agridur  is  the  town  at  tha 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  this  name ;  it  is  mentioned  bj 
Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  266),  also  by  'All  of  Yazd  (ii,  485).  Kavak 
probably  is  the  place  of  this  name  lying  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Sivas.  Sivri  Hisar  is  the  well-known  city,  north 
of 'Amuriyah,  to  which,  according  to  'AH  of  Yazd  (ii,  448), 
Timur  marched  in  six  stages  from  Angora.  Neither 
Kuluniyah  (Colonia)  nor  Eaataki  occurs  in  the  Jihdn  Numd^ 
nor  is  either  apparently  to  be  found  on  the  map,  for  both 
are  said  by  Mustawfi  to  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.^ 
Kush  Hisar,  however,  exists,  standing  to  the  south  of 
Kastamuniyah,  and  Malankubiyah,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Yakut  (iv,  635),  lies  east  of  Kiiniyah,  and  is  the  ancient 
Malacopeia. 

^  I^aluniyah  of  the  Arab  g^eog^phen  is  generally  identified  with  Colonia, 
founded  by  Pompey  aa  describM  oy  Procopiua,  wnieh  the  Armenians  call 
Aghoyendzor,  or  Uoghonia,  and  which  lies  about  60  miles  north-west  of  Kam^. 
See  Saint  Martin,  Mimoire  mr  I'ArminU,  i,  189. 
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Chapter  8.     Armenia, 

Contents:  Akhlat,  164^;  Abtut  (or  Abtuk)  and  Arjiah,  164i>;. 
Armuk,  \Mx\  Alatak,  164y;  Barklrl,  164«;  Bayan,  165J; 
Kharadin,  165(?;  Khushab,  Jaramrast,  and  Lukiyamat,  \Qbdy 
Hangamabad,  165d;  Salam  and  'Ayn,  165/;  Kabud  and 
Malazgird,  165y;   Van  and  Vastan,  165;*;    Valasbgird,  165m. 

The  Arab  geographers  unfortunately  afford  us  but  meagre 
accounts  of  Armenia,  and  though  'Ali  of  Yazd  in  his 
description  of  the  campaigns  of  Timur  enables  us  to  identify 
some  of  the  outstanding  names,  9^jj^  Khalfah  in  the  Jihdn 
Numd  proves  of  little  service.  Hence,  out  of  the  list,  as  given^ 
above,  it  has  been  only  possible  to  identify  a  third  of  the 
places  named. 

Hamd-AUah  remarks  that  this  country  is  divided  into 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia ;  but  that  with  Lesser  Armenia^ 
(otherwise  Cilicia),  of  which  the  capital  was  Sis,  he  does  not 
deal  in  detail,  for  this  formed  no  part  of  Iran.  The  great 
lake  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  country,  now  called 
Lake  Van,  Hamd-Allah  describes  (L.  226;')  under  the 
name  of  the  Arjish  or  Akhlat  Lake,  from  what  were  then 
the  two  chief  towns  on  its  borders.  It  was  celebrated  for 
the  fish  called  Tirrikh,  with  which  its  waters,  that  were  salt, 
abounded.  Our  author  also  speaks  of  the  modern  (j^ukchah 
Lake  under  the  name  of  Buhayrah  Gukchah  Tanglz,  meaning 
in  Turkish  'the  Blue  Lake'  (L.  226k).  It  lay  on  the 
Adharbayjan  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  its  waters  were 
sweet  and  good  for  drinking ;  the  Gukchah  Tanglz  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  by  'All  of  Yazd  (2ki/ar  Ndmah,  i,  414, 
415 ;  ii,  378). 

The  town  of  Akhlat,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Van 
Lake,  was  then  the  capital  of  Armenia  and  produced  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  50,500  dinars  (about  £12,500),  and  above 
Akhlat  to  the  eastward  rose  the  great  mountain  of  Euh  Siban, 
now  called  Sipan  Dagh  (L.  205/).  Neither  Abtut,  'a  fine 
town,'  nor  Armuk  is  apparently  marked  on  the  map ;  but 
Arjish  is  still  found  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  lake.    Alatak 
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18  described  as  a  good  pasture-ground,  where  Arghun  Khan 
had  built  himself  a  Saray  or  palace  for  his  summer  quarters ; 
it  is  the  mountainous  region  now  known  as  Ala  Dagh  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  lake,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  'All  of  Yazd  (I.S.  417,  421,  685) ;  further, 
Timur  kept  his  standing  camp. here  during  the  Georgian 
campaigns.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  town  of  Band- 
Mahi  (Fish  Dam),  one  stage  to  the  eastward  of  Arjish  (see 
Route  xxv)  on  the  Arjish  bay  of  Lake  Van.  Ehushab  lies 
at  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  Van  Lake. 

The  places  named  Bayan  (or  Nabar),  Eharadin  (Eharavin 
or  Jazavin),  Jarmarast  (Jarvarib  or  Harsarbat),  Liiki- 
yamat  (Tumanat),  Hangamabad,  Salam  (Shalam),  'Ayn,  and 
Eabud,  are  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  Yakut,  though 
many  of  these  names  are  copied  into  the  Jihdn  Numd 
(p.  418)  without  comment  ;  they  have  apparently  also 
disappeared  from  the  map,  and  the  readings  are  in  most 
cases  uncertain.  Malazjird  lies  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
western  Euphrates,  due  north  of  Lake  Van :  the  city  of  Van 
itself  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  Yastan  lies 
on  its  southern  shore.  The  exact  position  of  Yalashgird  is 
doubtful;  but  Yakut  (iv,  939)  mentions  a  town  of  this 
name  as  situated  near  Akhlat,  though  none  is  now  shown 
on  the  map. 


Chapter  9.     Jazirah  or  Upper  Mesopotamia, 

Contents:  Mosul,  165/?;  Irbil,  165«;  Arzan  and  Amid,  165/; 
Basaydah  and  fiatamuV,  165r;  Bartalla,  165t^;  Jasar,  165^; 
Bawazij  and  Jazirah  Ibn  'Omar,  165y  ;  Hani  and  Si  wan, 
165z;  Harran,  166a;  Hi^n  Kayfa  and  Khabur,  166^;  Eas-aU 
*Ayn,  166/;  Rakkah,  166y;  Ruha  and  Sa*ird,  166o;  Sanjar, 
166^;  Suk-ath-Thamanin,  166^;  'Akar,  166ti;  'Imadlyah, 
166t^;  Karklslya,  166ar;  Earmalis  and  Mardln,  166y;  Mush, 
167<?;  Mayafar^ayn,  167<?;  Nafibin,  167/;  Ninavl,  167/. 

The  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  known  either  as  Jazirah, 
Uhe  Island,'  or  else  as  Diyar-Bakr  and  Diyar  •  Rabrah, 
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meaning  th«  Lands  of  Bakr  and  Rabrah,  the  two  Arab  tribes 
whicb  had  settled  in  these  parts  before  the  Moslem  conquest 
Diyar-Rabrah  is  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  province,  with 
Mosul  for  capital ;  Diyar  -  Bakr  being  the  north  -  western 
part,  with  Amid  for  its  chief  town.  Mosul  on  the  Tigris 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Jazirah  province  ;  but  Irbil 
(Arbela),  to  the  eastward,  standing  half-way  between  the 
banks  of  the  two  Zabs,  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 
The  Upper  or  Greater  Zab  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  flowed  down  to  join  the  Tigris  at  Hadlthah  ^ ;  while 
the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab,  called  also  Majnun,  'the  mad 
river,'  because  of  its  swift  current,  rising  also  in  Arosenia 
joined  the  Tigris  at  the  hill  of  Sinn  (L.  214^).  In  Biaay 
of  the  MSS.^  Arzan  or  Arzanah  is  next  described,  aa 
important  town  standing  on  a  left  bank  affluent  of  the 
Tigris,  and  its  ruins  still  exist. 

Amid  is  the  chief  place  of  Diyar- Bakr  (and  the  town  is 
often  called  by  the  name  of  the  province) ;  it  stands  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  westward  and  higher  up  than  the  inflow  ci 
the  Arzan  river.  The  towns  of  Basaydah  and  Batamoh 
I  am  unable  to  identify^  (the  latter  name  being  varioudy 
given  in  the  MSS.  as  Bazarniikh,  Batahbuj,  etc.),  but  from 
its  position  in  the  alphabetical  order,  the  first  syllaUe  is 
apparently  Ba — the  Syriac  form  of  Bapt  or  Beth — so 
common  in  the  place-names  of  this  region.  Bartalla  is 
mentioned  by  YakOt  (i,  567),  and  still  exists  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mosul,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  town  called  Jar  or  Jasar,  and  the  reading  is 
probably  corrupt.  Bawazlj,  though  it  has  disappeared  from 
the  map,  is  mentioned  by  Yakut  (i,  750),  and  from  his 
account  we  learn  that  it  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lower 


^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Hadithah  on  the  Euphrates,  mentioned  in 
Chapter  1. 

'  British  Museum  MSS.,  Add.  7,708,  16,737,  and  23,543.  Not  to  he 
confounded  with  Anan>ar-Rum,  otherwise  Erzerum.  In  the  J^afar  NSwuih 
(i,  666)  the  name  is  spelt  Arzin. 

3  Unless  for  Basaydah  we  read  Ba^bdah,  which  might  be  merely  another 
way  of  spelling  Bazabda  (as  the  name  is  given  by  TaJp&t,  i,  466),  the  wall- 
known  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Jazirah  Ibn  *Omar, 
which  had  been  the  Roman  fortress  of  Bezabda. 
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ZSb,  and  not  far  from  the  hill  of  Sinn.  Jazlrah  Ibn  'Omar 
is  a  tovn  on  an  island  in  the  Tigris  above  Mosul  (see  I.S. 
34)y  and  Hani,  to  the  north  of  Amid,  according  to  Yakut 
(ii,  188),  was  celebrated  for  its  iron-mine.  What  place 
Sitwan  or  Siwan  represents  is  not  clear,  but  the  reading 
IB  not  improbably  corrupt. 

Harran,  with  its  castle  of  cut  stone,  founded,  it  was  said, 
by  Arphaxad,  son  of  Shem,  lay  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Balikh,  which  jcnned  the  Euphrates  at  Rakkah  (L.  219;*). 
Hisn  KajS,  is  an  important  fortress  on  the  Tigris,  lyifig 
due  south  of  Arzan  (IJS.  264).  EhabOr  is  the  name  of 
some  town  on  the  Ehabur  river,  on  which  stood  Bas-al- 
'Aym,  and  the  Ehabur  river,  after  taking  up  the  Hirma^, 
joined  the  £iq)hrates  at  Karkisiya,  or  Gircesium.  Kakkah, 
the  ancient  Callinicus,  stands  on  the  Euphrates,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Balikh  river  (I.S.  50),  near  the  famous 
battlefield  of  SifEln.  Ruha,  or  Edessa,  is  described  in  many 
of  tiie  MSS.,^  and  some  details  are  given  of  its  wonderful 
churches.  Sa'ird  (south  of  Bitlis)  was  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  copper  pots  and  cups.  Sinjar  stood  on  the 
mountain  side  overlooking  the  Tharthar  river,  this  last 
being  a  branch  stream  &om  the  Hirmas  river,  which, 
flowing  eastward,  joined  the  Tigris  at  Takrit  (L.  219o). 

Suk  Thamanin — *  Market  of  the  Eighty  ' — records  the 
settlement  of  that  number  of  the  companions  of  Noah  when, 
according  to  Moslem  tradition,  the  Ark  came  to  rest  on 
Jabal  Jiidl.  This  Suk  Thamanin  is  not  found  on  the  mapt^, 
but  Mount  JudI  is  known,  and  in  his  Itinerary  MukaddasI 
(p.  149)  reports  that  this  town  lay  one  march  distant  (west) 
of  Jazlrah  Ibn  'Omar,  and  Abu-1-Fida  (p.  275)  says  that 
Thamanin  lay  to  the  north  of  'Imadiyah.  *Akr,  signifying 
'  a  castle,'  constantly  recurs  in  place-names ;  the  castle  here 
intended  is  doubtless  *Akr-al-HumaydIyah,  mentioned  also 
by  Yakut  (iii,  696),  which  is  marked  on  the  map  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  'Imadiyah.  This  last, 
a  town  of  considerable  size,  is  said  by  Mustawfi  to  have 

*  Those  cited  above,  and  others. 
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taken  its  name  from  'Imad-ad-Dawlah  the  Buyid  (brotber 
of  Mu*izz-ad-Dawlah),  who  died  in  338  (a.d.  949).  According 
to  Ibn-al-Athir  (xi,  60),  however,  'Imadijrah  had  its  name 
from  'Imad-ad-Din  Zangi,  Lord  of  Mosul,  who  had  founded 
the  town  in  537  (a.d.  1142).  Not  far  from  'Imadiyah  is 
Karmalls,  of  the  Mosul  district,  also  mentioned  by  Yakut 
(iv,  267),  which  will  be  found  to  the  south  of  Bartalla. 
Karklsiya  stands  on  the  Euphrates  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ehabur  (I.S.  51).  Mardin  was  famous  for  its  castle,  and 
the  Siir  river  which  inigated  its  gardens  flowed  thence 
northward  to  join  the  Tigris  (L.  219p).  Mush  stands  near 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Arsanas  or  eastern  Euphrates, 
Mayafarikayn  lying  south-west  of  it,  and  on  a  left  bank 
affluent  of  the  Tigris.  Naslbin  or  Nisibis,  celebrated  for 
its  roses  and  venomous  scorpions,  is  on  the  Hirmas  river, 
which  forms  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Ehabur  (L.  219m) ; 
lastly,  Nineveh  (Ninavi),  opposite  Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  was 
famous  for  the  shrine  shown  here  of  the  prophet  Tunus  or 
Jonah. 


(To  be  emtimt^,) 
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Art.   X. —  VaMli,    By  Vincent  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S., 
late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

When  discussing  the  position  of  Kudinagara  I  was 
compelled  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  undue  prolixity  to 
assume  without  proof  the  correctness  of  the  current  belief 
that  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Yaisali  (Yesali)  is  now 
represented  by  the  ruins  at  Basar  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  in  the  Muzaffarpur  District  of  North  Bihar. ^ 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  current  belief  was  presented 
by  Cunningham  in  such  an  unconvincing  fashion  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  readers  to  feel  assured  of  the  identity  of 
YaisaU  and  Basaf.^  At  one  time  I  felt  doubts  on  the  subject 
myself.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  recently  intimated  his 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Yaisali  is  quite  uncertain,  while 
Dr.  Hoey  has  felt  at  liberty  to  reject  Cunningham's  decision, 
and  to  propose  the  identification  of  Yaisali  with  a  place 
named  Chera^id  in  the  Chapra  or  Saran  District.'  Inasmuch 
as  Dr.  Hoey's  ingenious  arguments  move  on  a  plane  different 
from  that  of  mine,  and  seem  to  me  wholly  opposed  to  the 
evidence,  I  trust  that  I  may  be  excused  from  criticizing 
them  in  detail.  But  the  fact  that  doubts  concerning  the 
identification  of  Basar  with  Yaisali  have  been  freely  expressed 
is  good  reason  for  examining  afresh  the  evidence  which 
satisfied  Cunningham,  as  well  as  any  other  available,  and 
for  forming  a  definite  and  well-considered  judgment  on  the 
question  at  issue.      In   the  following   pages   I   propose  to 


>  Ant€t  p.  143. 

*  Cnnnmgham :  Arch.  S.  Reports,  i,  55,  56 ;  xvi,  6. 

*  **  On  the  Identification  of  Kuainara,  Yaisali,  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrims,"  by  W.  Hoey,  Litt.D.,  I.C.S. :  J.A.S.B.,  1900,  vol.  Ldx, 
pt.  1,  pp.  78,  83.  Cheraiji^  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganra,  in 
approximately  N.  lat.  26^  41'  and  £.  long.  84°  66',  about  seren  mfles  sorai-eaft 
from  Chapra. 
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submit  to  impartial  criticism  and  discussion  all  the  knowu 
facts,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  any  reader  who  examine* 
the  case  without  prepossession  will  agree  with  me  that 
Cunningham  was  right  in  his  conclusion,  although,  as  often 
happened,  he  failed  to  record  the  reasons  for  his  opinion 
with  sufficient  detail  and  lucidity  to  compel  the  assent  of  his 
readers.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Basar  and  the 
adjoining  villages  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Yaisali,  and 
am  further  convinced  that,  while  the  limits  of  the  city  can 
even  now  be  determined  with  a  near  approach  to  aocuracy^ 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  local  exploration,  conducted  under 
competent  guidance,  should  result  in  the  determination  of 
the  exact  sites  of  many  renowned  monuments. 

The  village  of  Basar  (4UI><)  stands  in  about  N.  lat. 
26°  68'  20"  and  E.  long.  86°  11'  30",  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
aaven  miles  in  a  direct  line  a  little  to  the  west  of  north 
from  Fatna,  the  ancient  Pataliputra,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  Hajfpur  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite 
Fatna.  It  is  due  north  of  the  Digha  Ghat  railway  station 
(m  the  Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway. 

The  great  mound  or  '  fort '  at  the  village  is  known  as  the 
Fort  of  Raja  Bisal  (Visal).  The  close  correspondence  of 
the  name  of  this  eponymous  local  chieftain  with  the  city 
name  of  Yaisali  or  Yesali  is  obvious,  and,  aldiough  not  by 
itself  conclusive  evidence  of  identity,  is  of  great  weight  as 
corroboration  of  other  evidence.^ 

Well-known  Buddhist  legends,  which  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  repeat  in  detail,  clearly  imply  that  Yaisali  lay  beyond 
the  Ganges  at  a  moderate  distance  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  FataUputra,  and  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Kosinara 
(Kudinagara). 

1  The  correct  spelling  is  said  to  be  Basajr  (^TOTvff),  but  I  believe  that  the 
spelling  Easafh  (^tll^)  ^  ^^  permissible.  The  first  syllable  is  certainly  not 
Be-,  %  J  as  it  is  written  by  Cunningham  and  Hoemle.  The  Indian  Atlas 
(Sheet  102)  spells  the  name  as  *  Busadh  Puttee.*  Basafh  represents  Yaisali  or 
Yesali  more  accurately  than  does  the  form  Basaf .  Cunningham  {Reports,  i,  55) 
erroneonaly  places  Basar  *^a  little  to  the  eMt  ot  north  trom  Patna."  Tb« 
mistake  is  probably  due  to  a  misprint. 
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The  traditional  account  of  Gautama  Buddha's  last  journey 
relates  that  he  travelled  leisurely  from  Pataliputra  to  Yalsali 
in  three  stages,  halting  twice  on  the  way,  first  at  Kotigrama 
and  next  at  Nadiyagrama.  Travellers  in  India  whose 
journey  begins  with  the  crossing  of  a  great  river  are  always 
glad  to  make  their  first  halt  as  near  as  possible  to  the  further 
bank  of  the  river.  The  ancient  town  of  Hajipur  (N.  lat. 
25°  40',  E.  long.  85°  18'  30"),  which  stands  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oandak  river  and  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Ganges  at  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Patna,  is  still  the  first  halting-place  for  the  traveller 
proceeding  north  from  Patna.  We  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Kotigrama,  the  first  camping-ground  of  Buddha,  was  at 
or  close  to  Hajipur.* 

Lalganj,  situated  twelve  miles  from  Hajipur  and  eight 
from  Basar,  is  now  the  principal  village  intermediate  between 
those  two  places,  and  Nadiyagrama  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lalganj.  Careful  local  enquiry  would 
probably  find  the  names  Kotigrama  and  Nadiyagrama 
surviving  in  slightly  modified  forms,  such  as  Kotgaon  and 
NadiyaoS,  but  no  such  names  are  entered  in  the  Indian 
Atlas,  sheet  No.  103. 

The  position  of  Basar  at  a  distance  of  three  easy  marches 
north  of  Patna  exactly  agrees  with  the  position  of  Vaisali  in 
relation  to  Pataliputra  as  described  by  Buddhist  tradition. 

Hiuen  Tsiang  places  the  stupa  marking  the  locality  of  the 
orthodox  Council  or  Convocation  of  Vaisali  at  a  spot  two  and 
a  half  miles  (15  or  16  //)  south-east  from  the  city.  At 
a  distance  of  15  or  16  miles  (80  or  90  li)  to  the  south  of  this 
%iupa  stood  the  splendid  monastery  of  Svetapura,  which 
marked  the  place  where  the  autra  called  "  Bodhisattva-pitaka" 
was  supposed  to  have  been  revealed.  A  stupa^  ascribed  to 
Aioka,  stood  beside  the  monastery,  and  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  spot  where  Buddha,  when  going  south  to  Magadha, 

'  Hajipur  possesses  an  ancient  fort  dating  from  Hindu  times,  and  the  principal 
mosque  stands  on  the  site  of  earlier  buildings.  The  ruins  of  a  Hindix  temple  known 
ai  Mai-hai  exist  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town.  (Cunningham,  Report; 
xvi,  5.)  A  hoard  of  gold  Gupta  coins,  ranging  in  date  from  about  a.d.  320  to 
400,  was  found  in  the  bazaar  in  1S93.     (Proe.  A.S.B.,  March,  1894,  p.  67.) 

j.R.A.s.   1902.  18 
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stopped  to  look  back  upon  Vaisali.  The  Svetapura  monastery, 
therefore,  stood  on  the  road  from  Vaisali  to  Pataliputra,  at 
a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  the  former  city,  and  cloee 
to  the  river.  Five  or  six  miles  (30  It)  to  the  south-east  of 
^vetapura  a  stupa  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Qanges 
marked  the  position  of  the  ferry  where,  according  to  the 
legend,  Ananda  divided  his  body,  and  gave  half  to  the  king 
of  Magadha  on  the  southern  and  half  to  the  king  of 
Vaisali  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  A  corresponding 
stupa  stood  on  the  southern  bank.  The  ferry  connected  by 
legend  with  Ananda  was  therefore  23  or  24  miles  (2^+ 
15  or  16+5  or  6)  distant  from  Vaisali  in  a  direction  slightly 
east  of  south,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Ganges  then  flowed 
a  good  deal  farther  to  the  north  than  it  does  now,  the  stUpa 
marking  the  northern  end  of  the  ferry  should  be  looked  for 
near  Daudnagar,  about  six  miles  south-east  from  Hajipur. 
The  stUpa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ferry  must  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  river.  The  Svetapura  monastery  must 
bave  been  near  Hajipur.  Its  "massive  towers,"  of  which 
Hiuen  Tsiang  speaks,  were  probably  wooden,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  careful  search  would  succeed  in  tracing  the 
substantial  brick  foundations  on  which  those  towers  rested. 

The  position  of  Vaisali  in  relation  to  l^vetapura  on  the 
bank  of  the  Qanges  agrees  accurately  with  the  position  of 
Basar  in  relation  to  the  river.* 

Hiuen  Tsiang  expressly  states  that  Vaisali  lay  on  the  road 
from  Pataliputra  to  Nepal.'  Basar  lies  on  the  ancient  royal 
road  from  the  capital  to  Nepal,  marked  by  three  of  Anoka's 
pillars,    which    passed    Kesariya,    Lauriya-Araraj,   Betiya, 

^  Seal :  Records,  ii,  74-77.  The  statement  that  the  Bodhisattva-pi^aka  96tra 
was  revealed  at  Svetapura  is  taken  from  the  **  Life  of  Hiaen  Tsiang"  (p.  101), 
which  defines  the  position  of  ^vetapora  by  the  rather  obscure  words :  **  Leaying 
the  southern  borders  of  Yaisali  and  following  the  Ganges  river  for  100  /t  or  sa 
[27  or  28  miles],  we  came  to  the  town  of  Svetapura.'*  The  Life,  as  M.  Sylvain 
lAvi  has  pointed  out,  was  written  for  edification,  and  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  for  geographical  or  topographical  details.  Many  statements  in  the  book  are 
manifestly  erroneous.  The  Becordt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  they  are  tested, 
the  more  accurate  they  are  proved  to  be. 

>  Beal,ii,  81. 
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Laiiriya-Nandangarh,  Chanklgarh,  and  Eampurwa,  enteriTig 
the  hills  by  the  Bhikna  Thorl  Pass.  The  jealousy  of  the 
existing  Nepalese  goyemment  compels  the  modem  traveller 
to  take  a  more  easterly  route  and  pass  through  Sigauli 
(Segowlee)  in  lat.  26°  44',  long.  84°  47'.* 

Two  geographical  tests  of  the  identity  of  Basar  and  Yaisali 
having  been  proved  satisfactory,  I  now  proceed  to  apply 
a  third  test  of  the  same  kind. 

The  gtupa  near  Eesariya,  known  by  the  name  of  Raja  Ben 
CakravartI,  is,  as  was  explained  in  my  discussion  of  the  site 
of  Eudinagara,  the  spot  erroneously  described  by  Fa-hien 
as  the  scene  of  the  Licchavi  leave-taking,  and  correctly 
described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  as  the  memorial  of  a  Gakravartin 
Raja.  Both  pilgrims  substantially  agree  in  their  estimate  of 
the  distance  of  this  locality  from  Yaisali,  Fa-hien  giving  the 
round  figure  "5  t/ojanas,'*  equivalent  to  38  miles,*  while 
the  more  accurate  Hiuen  Tsiang  states  the  distance  as  being 
**a  little  less  than  200  /«."  Five  yofanaa  being  the  exact 
equivalent  of  200  U,  the  term  "a  little  less  than  200  K**  may 
be  fairly  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  4^  yojanaSy  or  33  miles, 
which  is  the  approximate  marching  distance  between  Basar 
and  Eesariya.  Measured  on  the  map  (Sheets  102  and  103 
of  the  Indian  Atlas),  the  direct  distance  between  Busadh 
Puttee  (Basar)  and  the  "hillock  with  temple"  south-west 
of  Eesariya  village  is  about  30  miles.  Consequently  in 
relation  to  Eesariya  the  correspondence  in  position  between 
Basar  and  Yaisali  is  again  proved  to  be  perfect. 

Fa-hien  states  that  "  the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers," 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Ganges,  Son,  Ghagra,  Gandak,  and 
some  smaller  stream  not  identified,  was  distant  four  yq/anas, 
or  about  30  miles,  eastward  from  the  stupa  to  the  north  of 
Yaisali,  which,  according  to  his  guides,  marked  the  scene 


^  The  andent  and  modern  rontes  can  be  traced  on  Sheets  102  and  103  of 
the  Indian  Atlas.  No  doubt  in  ancient  times  sereral  passes  into  the  Tailej 
of  Nepal  were  open  to  the  traveller.  The  royal  route  fed  to  the  Goramasan 
Pass,  as  well  as  to  the  Bhikna  Thori  Pass,  but  the  latter  was  probacy  that 
feneraUy  used. 

3  «<  Five  ^qfanoM  "  (Bed  and  Giles).  The  distance  of  <<  ton  yqfanat'*  stated 
in  Ledge's  tnuislation  is  out  of  the  question. 
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of  the  Buddhist  Council  or  Convocation  of  Yaisali.  The 
river  Ganges  below  the  present  junction  with  the  Gandak 
opposite  Patna  has  made  a  considerable  move  in  a  southerly 
direction,  having  in  ancient  times  flowed  much  farther  to 
the  north.  In  those  days  the  Son  followed  the  present 
course  of  the  Punpun  and  Murhar  rivers,  and  joined  the 
Ganges  to  the  north  of  Phatuha  (Fatuha),  about  10  miles 
east  from  Patna  and  about  25  miles  east  from  the  present 
point  of  junction.  As  long  as  the  vast  mass  of  water  &om 
the  Son  was  thrown  into  the  Ganges  below  Patna,  the  latter 
river  was  necessarily  forced  towards  the  north.  When  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  moved  to  the  west,  and  the  pressure  from 
its  waters  was  withdrawn,  the  Ganges  naturally  took  a  more 
southerly  course.  In  Fa-hien's  time  Pataliputra  stood  in 
the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Son,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter  river,  and  might  be  accurately  described 
as  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Son.  The  old  ghats,  or  river- 
side stairs  of  the  city,  can  still  be  traced  along  the  bank 
of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Son.  The  critic  who  merely  glances 
at  the  modem  map  would  suppose  Fa-hien  to  be  mistaken 
in  describing  Asoka's  city  of  Pataliputra  as  being  distant 
a  pq/ana,  or  some  seven  miles,  from  the  Ganges  where  he 
crossed  at  the  confluence.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  changes 
in  the  courses  of  the  rivers  as  explained  above  fully  justifies 
the  pilgrim's  description,  and  explains  his  meaning  without 
violence  to  his  text.  The  confluence  of  the  five  rivers  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  villages  named  Bazar  and 
Gopalpur  (I.  A.,  sheet  103),  which  stand  north  of  Fatuha, 
and  about  nine  miles  south-east  from  HiijTpur.  The  distance 
from  those  villages  to  the  ruins  of  Anoka's  city  on  the  old 
course  of  the  Son  is  about  eight  miles.  Fa-hien  when 
defining  direction  commonly  uses  the  four  cardinal  points 

the  five 
taliputra 
bearings 
ively. 

Baniya 
icimately 
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marks  the  position  of  Fa-hien's  ''convocation  stupa,"  to 
Bazar  is  29  J  miles,  or  four  yojanas  as  required.  The 
distance  from  Bazar  to  Atoka's  city  of  Pataliputra  being 
about  eight  miles,  the  city  would  have  been  in  the  dry 
season  about  a  yojana  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
as  stated  by  the  pilgrim.  Thus,  a  fourth  geographical  test 
rigorously  applied  establishes  the  identity  of  Yaisali  with 
Basar.^ 

If  my  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  me  so  far, 
I  trust  that  they  will  be  satisfied  that  the  remains  at  Basar 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  beyond  doubt  occupy  the 
site  of  the  famous  city  Yaisali.  The  identity  of  the  site  is 
established  by  the  continuance  of  the  name  of  Yaisali  in 
the  forms  Basar  (or  Basarh)  and  Bisal,  as  well  as  by  the 
exact  agreement  in  the  positions  of  Basar  and  Yaisali  on 
the  old  royal  road  from  Pataliputra  (Patna)  to  Nepal  with 
reference  to  Pataliputra  itself,  to  the  course  of  the  Ganges, 
to  the  Eesariya  atupa^  and  to  "the  confluence  of  the  five 
rivers." 

The  discussion  of  the  topography  of  Yaisali,  on  which 
I  now  propose  to  enter,  will  be  found  to  strongly  corroborate 
the  geographical  arguments  set  forth  above. 

The  exact  date  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit  to  Yaisali  is  not 
known,  but  the  year  635  a.d.  may  be  assumed  as  ap- 
proximately the  correct  date.  His  description  of  the  city 
is  unusually  detailed  and  precise,  and  enables  the  modem 
reader  not  only  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  ruins  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  but  also  to  mark 
on  the  map  with  a  close  approach  to  exactness  the  position 
of  each  monument  described. 


1  Fi-bien,  ch.  xxvi,  xxvii,  in  Legge's  yersioii.  For  the  chan^  in  tht 
eonnes  of  the  riven  see  the  discussion  by  Cnnningham  and  Beglar  in  MtpcrU, 
Tol.  fiii  pp.  ▼,  ri,  xi,  23,  and  plate  i.  Cunningham  (pp.  Ti  and  xi,  with 
a  misprint  at  p.  vi)  cites  Patanjali  as  mentioning  **  Pa^abputra  on  the  Son," 
•VIM  Sonam  Td^aliputram.  Patanjali  is  supposed  to  have  bved  about  b.c.  160. 
I  have  myself  seen  the  remains  of  the  riversiae  stairs  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Son 
near  Bonkipore.  They  were  traced  by  Babu  P.  C.  Mokbeni  for  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  feet  to  the  north  of  Nayatola,  midway  between  Patna  and  Bankipore 
railway  stations,  and  adjoining  Itumrahfir  (also  called  Nema  or  Nima),  tht 
site  of  the  Hanrya  palace. 
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At  the  time  of  the  pilgrim's  visit  the  city  was  to  a  great 
extent  in  ruins.  The  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  advanced 
decay,  the  forests  had  been  uprooted,  and  the  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds  had  shrunk  into  ofifensive  swamps.  The 
ruins  covered  a  space  about  twelve  miles  (60  or  70  It)  in 
circuity  and  included  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  Buddhist 
monasteries,  out  of  which  only  three  or  four  were  occupied 
by  a  few  monks.  The  Jains  (Nirgranthas)  were  numerous, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  Yaisali  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  their  religion ;  and  Brahmanical  Hindus  of 
various  sects  worshipped  at  more  than  a  score  ('several  tens') 
of  temples.  The  citadel,  or  palace  precinct,  was  less  than 
a  mile  (4  or  5  //)  in  circuit,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  small 
population.  This  citadel  is  obviously  represented  by  the 
mound  now  known  as  Baja  Bisal's  Fort  (Bisalgarh),  which 
retains  the  ancient  name  almost  unaltered,  and  in  dimensions 
exactly  agrees  with  Hiuen  Tsiang's  description.^ 

A  monastery  tenanted  by  a  few  friars  of  the  Saihmatiya 
school  of  the  Hlnayana  stood  about  a  mile  (5  or  6  H) 
north-west  of  the  citadel,  and  apparently  within  the  city 
walls.  Hiuen  Tsiang  specifies  the  position  of  most  of  the 
monuments  mentioned  by  him  with  reference  to  this 
monastery,  which  was  evidently  his  residence  during  his 
sojourn. 

Close  to  the  monastery  three  atupas  attracted  the  pilgrim's 
special  attention.  One  of  these  commemorated  the  delivery 
of  the  Yimalakirtti  Sutra  and  the  presentation  of  precious 
parasols  to  Buddha.  The  second  marked  the  spot  where 
Sariputra  and  others  attained  the  rank  of  saint  (arhai).  The 
third,  which  stood  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east,  was 
the  most  interesting  monument  at  Yaisali,  being  the  atupa 
which  enshrined  the  share  of  the  relics  obtained  by  the 


^  The  fort  is  1,680  feet  in  length  from  north  to  soath,  by  760  feet  in  width 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  cirunit  ronnd  the  crest  of  the  mound  measures  4,660 
feet  (Cunningham,  Eeports,  i,  66 ;  XTi,  6),  equivalent  to  about  6  ft  at  the  rate 
of  6t  li  to  the  mile.  The  extensive  forest  to  the  north  of  the  city  was  still 
standing  in  Fa-hien's  time,  about  a.d.  406,  in  the  reifu  of  Candra  Gupta  II. 
The  final  ruin  of  the  city  was  probably  due  to  the  £structiye  wars  with  the 
White  Huns  half  a  century  later. 
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uimamed  king  of  YaiBali  at  the  time  of  the  cremation  of  the 
body  of  Gautama  Buddha.  This  stupa,  dating  from  about 
B.C.  500,  will  probably,  when  identified,  prove  to  be  similar 
to  the  monument  at  Piprava,  which  enshrined  the  share  of 
the  relics  obtained  by  the  oakyas  of  Kapilavastu.^ 

Beference  to  the  accompanying  map^  will  show  that  the 
Senunatiya  monastery,  the  stupa  containing  the  cremation 
relics,  as  well  as  the  atupas  of  Sariputra  and  the  Vimalakirtti 
Sutra,  must  all  lie  in  a  compact  group  (No.  1  on  map)  between 
the  Kharona  tank  and  the  village  of  Pharawal,  where  a  large 
mound  exists.  BabQ  P.  C.  MukherjT,  when  visiting  Yaisali, 
discerned  that  the  cremation-relics  stupa  must  be  near 
Pharawal.  It  is  astonishing  that  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 
made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  position  of  this  most 
interesting  monument  of  the  earliest  period  of  Buddhism, 
which  probably  still  contains  the  relics  of  Gautama. 
According  to  a  legend  told  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Aitoka 
removed  nine-tenths  of  the  original  deposit,  leaving  one- 
tenth  behind.  I  have  no  doubt  that  careful  survey, 
supplemented  by  intelligent  excavation,  will  bring  to  light 
this  siupa^  which  is  almost  certain  to  contain  a  valuable 
inscription. 

Having  visited  and  described  the  more  conspicuous  and 
interesting  monuments  close  to  the  monastery  where  he 
lodged,  which  must  all  have  been  situated  within  the  waUs, 


^  The  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Gautama  Buddha  Sakyamunl  is  not  known, 
tad  is  prohahly  unascertainable.  The  Ceylonese  dat«,  b.c.  543,  which  has  been 
treated  with  undue  respect,  appears  to  he  a  little  too  early.  If  the  figures  256  in 
Aifoka's  Minor  Bock  Edicts  express  a  date,  they  indicate  that  iJoka  beliered 
Gautama  to  have  died  in  or  about  b.c.  608.  As  an  approximate  round  figure, 
B.C.  600  may  be  considered  correct.  As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pipraya 
relics,  see  Professor  Bhys  Davids*  paper  "Atoka  and  the  Buddha-relics"  in 
J.S.A.S.,  Julj,  1901,  p.  398. 

s  My  map  is  based  on  a  tracine  of  plate  ii  in  toI.  xyi  of  Cunningham's 
S0p9rts,  The  scale  of  Cunningham  s  map  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  mine,  but 
is  misprinted.  Some  details  are  taken  from  his  earlier,  and  apparently  less 
eoRBot,  plate  xxi  in  rol.  i  of  the  same  series.  The  additions  made  by  me  are 
supported  by  my  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  pilnims'  texts,  and  by  some  notes 
supplied  by  Babii  P.  C.  Mukherii,  who  yisited  &e  locality  in  Noyember,  1897, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  His  notes,  although  too  cnide  lor 
publication  aa  a  whole,  contain  valuable  matter.  The  position  of  Chak  Raradas 
is  misrepresented  in  the  map  in  ReporUj  xvi.  This  hamlet  is  really  contiguous 
to  Baniya,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  passage.    (Ibid.,  91.) 
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Hiuen  Tsiang  turned  towards  the  north-west,  where  he 
found  a  distinct  group  of  holy  places  (No.  7  of  map). 
He  observed  a  stupa  built  by  Adoka,  beside  which  stood 
a  stone  pillar  50  or  60  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  figure 
of  a  lion.  To  the  south  of  the  pillar  was  a  tank,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  dug  by  monkeys  for  the  use  of 
Buddha,  and  two  stupas  to  the  south  of  the  tank  marked  the 
spots 
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or  company  of  monkeys,  is  often  represented  in  sculpture, 
and  was  localized  at  Mathura  as  well  as  at  Yaisali.^ 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Cunningham  (i,  56)  that  the 
-city  of  Vaisali,  strictly  so  called,  inoluded  the  Monkey  Tank 
group  of  ruins  and  Bakhira  village.  Attentive  consideration 
of  the  testimony  of  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  permits  no 
doubt  that  both  Bakhira  and  the  Monkey  Tank  group  of 
xuins  fall  outside  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.  The 
Kutagara,  or  *  upper-storied/  hall,  where  Buddha  dwelt 
during  the  fifth  year  of  his  ministry,  was  situated  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Mahavana  Yihara,  or  monastery  of  the 
great  forest,  and  on  the  bank  of,  or  close  to,  the  Monkey 
Tank.  Fa-hien  informs  us  that  the  great  forest,  or  Maha- 
vana, lay  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  that  the  *'  double- 
galleried  vilidra  "  where  Buddha  dwelt  (i.e.  the  Eutagara) 
was  in  that  forest.  But  inasmuch  as  the  "  double-galleiied 
€ihdra*'  adjoined  the  Monkey  Tank,  that  tank  also  must  have 
been  within  the  forest  and  without  the  city.  The  "stUpa 
of  the  last  look,''  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  stood 
outside  the  western  gate,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  this 
iftUpa  if  Bakhira  be  considered  part  of  the  city.  The  village 
of  Eollua,  or  Eolhua,  which  is  unfortunately  not  marked 
on  the  maps  accessible  to  me,  is  close  to  the  Monkey  Tank, 
-and  probably  represents  the  ancient  suburb  Eollaga.  The 
Monkey  Tank  group  of  remains  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  that  suburb.  The  site  of  Bakhira  village 
lay,  I  should  think,  quite  clear  of  the  city.'    It  is,  however, 

*  Cnnningham :  Beports^  i,  66,  68-63 ;  xri,  12-16.  The  distanoe  of  the  temple 
from  the  $tupa  is  given  in  the  text  as  stated  in  Reports,  xri,  16 ;  in  ibid.,  i»  61, 
the  distance  is  stated  to  be  600  feet.  The  existence  of  the  medisyal  statue 
may  be  explained  by  the  well-known  devotion  of  the  Pala  kings  to  Buddhism, 
lieotenant- Colonel  Waddell*s  observation  was  communicated  to  me  by  letter. 
For  the  Mathura  variant  of  the  monkey  legend,  see  Beal,  i,  182.  Hiuen  Tsiang 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  duplication  of  the  storv. 

'  Fa-hien,  ch.  xxv  (Legge);  Tumour  in  J,A.S.B,  for  1838,  pp.  790  and 
1,200;  Bumouf,  Jntroduetion,  p.  74.  The  last  two  references  are  given  by 
Cunningham,  and  I  have  not  verified  them.  As  to  Kolhua,  Cnnningham 
(xvi,  12)  writes:  <<Near  the  village  of  Kolhua,  2  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
BeflArh,  and  1  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of  Bakhra,  stands  the  massive 
stone  piUar  known  as  the  Bakhra  Idt,  or  monolith."  In  my  map  I  have, 
therefore,  inserted  Kollua  as  north  of  the  Monkey  Tank.  Bubii  r.  C.  Mukheiji 
spells  the  name  of  the  village  as  Kollua,  and  states  that  there  is  a  large  moumd 
on  the  eastern  side. 
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quite  possible  that  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  estimated  the  circuit 
of  the  "  old  foundations  "  of  the  ruined  city  as  measuring  some 
twelve  miles  (60  or  70  It),  he  meant  to  include  the  Monkey 
Tank  group  of  monuments.  Excluding  that  group,  the 
periphery  of  the  walled  city,  as  will  presently  be  explained, 
seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  ten  miles  only. 

The  third  group  of  monuments  (No.  2  on  map),  described 
in  detail  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  consisted  of  four  buildings  distant 
more  than  half  a  mile  (3  or  4  It)  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  his  temporary  residence  at  the  Sammatlya  monastery. 
A  atupa  marked  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  where  the 
convert  Yimalakirttl  had  lived,  and  close  by  a  so-called 
**  spirit-dwelling  in  shape  like  a  pile  of  bricks  "  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  spot  where  he  had  preached.  A  second  stupa 
commemorated  the  residence  of  Ratnakara  (P  Ratnakiita), 
and  a  third  monument  of  the  same  kind  occupied  the  site 
of  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  courtesan  Amrapali,  whose 
hospitality  Buddha  had  not  disdained  to  accept.  The  aunt 
of  Buddha  and  other  nuns  were  believed  to  have  attained 
Nirvana  at  this  spot.  The  monuments  included  in  this 
group  must  have  been  situated  at  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
hamlet,  now  called  Chak  Abora.  It  seems  to  be  possible 
that  this  name  may  preserve  that  of  Amba-  or  Amrapali. 
Ambapiira  might  easily  pass  into  Abaura  or  Abora.^  This 
group  of  monuments  was  evidently  inside  the  city  walls. 

The  fourth  group  of  buildings  selected  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
for  special  notice  is  described  by  him  with  reference  to 
a  atupa  (No.  3  on  map)  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
monastery  where  he  lodged  at  a  distance  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  (3  or  4  li).  This  stupa,  which  evidently 
was  inside  the  walls,  marked  the  spot  where  Buddha, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  angels,  was  believed  to 
have  halted  for  a  moment  before  he  passed  out  by  the 
western  gate  on  his  long  journey  to  Kusinara  and  to  death. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  this  stupa,  a  similar 

>  The  name  is  given  as  Abora  in  JUpartt,  m,  pi.  ii,  and  as  Aboha  in 
ibid.,  i,  pi.  xxi.     The  latter  form  is  probably  a  misprint. 
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manamenty  outside  the  walls  (No.  4  on  map),  recalled  tlie 
memory  of  the  long,  last  look  which  the  Master  took  at  the 
city  where  he  had  dwelt  so  long. 

A  little  way  to  the  south  of  this  st&pa  of  the  last  look, 
Hiuen  Tsiang  was  shown  a  vihdra  and  a  siupa  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  garden  presented  to  Buddha  by  Amrapali. 
The  two  last-named  monuments  may  possibly  have  been 
iaside  the  walls,  because  Fa-hien  explicitly  records  that 
''inside  the  city  the  woman  Ambapall  built  a  vihdra  in 
honour  of  Buddha,  which  is  now  standing  as  it  was  at 
finf  As  to  the  position  of  the  garden,  Hiuen  Tsiang 
aaems  to  have  been  misinformed.  Fa-hien  correctly  places 
it  to  the  south  of  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
£rom  Pataliputra. 

Another  Btupat  near  the  site  shown  as  that  of  the  garden 
to  Hiuen  Tsiang,  commemorated,  according  to  his  guides, 
the  spot  where  Buddha  announced  his  approaching  dissolution 
to  his  attendant  Anauda. 

Yet  another  atvpa^  not  far  o£f,  marked  the  spot  where, 
according  to  a  wild  legend,  ''  the  thousand  sons  beheld  their 
father  and  their  mother/'  Fa-hien  relates  a  variaut  of  this 
fuitastic  legend,  which  belongs  to  the  Jataka  cycle,  and 
gives  the  %tupa  the  quaint  name  of  ''  bows  and  weapons  laid 
down."  He  fixes  its  position  as  being  three  /i,  say  a  thousand 
yards,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  Close  by  a  stUipa  had 
been  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  expounded  the 
meaning  of  the  Jataka  legend  of  the  thousand  sons. 

Further  to  the  east  were  the  ruins  of  the  "turretted 
preaching  hall,  where  Buddha  uttered  the  Samantamukha 
dkdrani  and  other  sutras,"  This  hall  is  the  **  double-galleried 
vihdra  where  Buddha  dwelt "  in  the  great  forest  north  of 
the  city  as  described  by  Fa-hien,  near  which  stood  the  st^a 
bult  by  the  Liochavis  over  their  half  of  the  body  of  Ananda. 
This  Btapa,  according  to  Hiuen  Tsiang,  was  ''by  the  side 
of  the  preaching  hall,  and  not  far  from  it."  The  same  hall 
is  deaoribed  in  other  books  as  the  Kutagara  on  the  bank 
of  the  Monkey  Tank,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  check  and 
cooibine  the  topographical  indications  given  by  the  two 
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pilgrimSy  and  to  fix  the  approximate  position  of  each 
building  described. 

Fa-hien  supplies  another  and  important  datum  by  the 
statement  that  the  stupa  which  commemorated  the  site  of 
the  Council  of  Vaisali  stood  three  or  four  li,  say  1,000  to 
1,200  yards,  eastward  from  the  stupa  of  "  bows  and  weapons 
laid  down."  He  also  tells  us  that  the  stupa  standing  on 
the  spot  where  Buddha  foretold  his  approaching  dissolution 
was  "by  the  side"  of  the  "bows  and  weapons  laid  down" 
monument.     In  this  detail  he  differs  from  Hiuen  Tsiang. 

Babu  P.  C.  Mukherjl  is  very  probably  right  in  locating^ 
the  site  of  the  Kutagara  to  the  north-east  of  the  Adoka 
pillar,  "where  the  field  is  comparatively  high,  and  where 
some  years  ago  the  local  zemindar  excavated  hundreds  of 
cartloads  of  bricks,  which  he  carried  to  Bakhira  to  build 
his  house"  (No.  6  on  map).  The  scene  of  the  Council  of 
Vaisali,  according  to  Fa-hien*8  guides,  must  have  been  close 
to  the  Eutagara,  and  the  stupa  over  the  half  body  of  Ananda 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  same  group  of  ruins. 

The  stupa  of  the  "thousand  sons,"  or  "bows  and  weapons 
laid  down,"  and  the  adjoining  stupa  marking  the  spot  where 
Buddha,  according  to  Fa-hien,  foretold  his  death,  which  were 
about  1,000  yards  west  of  the  Kutagara,  must  be  represented 
by  the  "  two  high  conical  mounds  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  pillar"  known  locally  either  as  "Bhim  Sen's  baskets'* 
{palld)f  or  as  "Raja  BisaFs  battery"  {morca,  No.  5  on  map). 
These  two  stupas,  according  to  the  testimony  both  of 
Cunningham  and  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji,  are  constructed 
of  earth  without  bricks,  and  are  used  as  a  quarry  by  the 
Luniyas,  or  saltpetre-makers.  They  are,  no  doubt,  of  very 
early  date. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  two  cases  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgrims  differ  so  irreconcilably 
that  they  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  their 
guides  showed  them  different  sites  under  the  same  names. 
Fa-hien  places  the  garden  of  Amrapali  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  it,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  he  adds 
that  it  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  PataUputra. 
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He  does  not  mention  any  stupa  or  monument  as  marking 
the  site.  Hiuen  Tsiang  was  shown  a  atupa  on  the  alleged 
aite  of  the  garden,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  the  "stUpa  of  the  last  look"  (No.  4  of  map),  and 
consequently  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

A  more  important  discrepancy  concerns  the  locality  of  the 
famous  Council  of  Yaisali,  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  places  about 
2^  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  He  says  that  the  site 
was  marked  by  a  "  great  stupa,*'  of  which  careful  exploration 
will  probably  disclose  remains,  although  Cunningham's  hasty 
researches  failed  to  find  them.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  saw  the  "  great  stupa"  and  that 
his  guides  told  him  that  it  marked  the  locality  where  the 
Council  was  held. 

Fa-hien,  with  much  greater  probability,  locates  the  Council 
9t&pa  close  to  the  Kutagara,  or  '' double- galleried  vihdra  where 
Buddha  dwelt,"  and  3  or  4  li  east  from  the  stupa  of  **  bows 
and  weapons  laid  down,"  or  the  ^*8tupa  of  the  1,000  sons," 
as  it  is  called  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.  The  site  of  the  Council  hall 
was  therefore,  according  to  the  information  given  to  the 
earlier  pilgrim,  close  to  the  Afioka  pillar,  which  was  probably 
erected  there  for  that  reason.  A  council  or  synod  of  some 
sort  was  doubtless  really  held  at  Yaisali,  although  the 
accounts  which  profess  to  give  its  date  and  the  details  of 
the  proceedings  are  hopelessly  contradictory  and  incredible.^ 

The  fact  that  the  two  pilgrims  were  shown  totally 
irreconcilable  sites  for  the  garden  of  Amrapali  and  the 
Council  of  Yaisali  is  of  importance,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  during  discussions  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sites 
described  by  them.  Pious  visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Buddhism,  like  Christian  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  were,  of 
course,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  guides,  and  were 
obliged  to  accept  what  they  were  told,  and  they  were  not 
always  told  the  same  thing.  I  have  proved,  or  believe 
myself  to  have  proved,  that   a  similar  discrepancy  exists 

*  See  my  paper  on  "The  Identity  of  Piyadasi  (Priytdar^in)  with  Aiokft 
Maiirya,  and  some  connected  problems,  '  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1901. 
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between  the  statements  of  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  con- 
cerning the  site  of  Eapilavastu.  The  Eapilavastu  of  Fa-bien 
18  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Piprava,  9  miles  from  the 
Lnmbini  Garden,  whereas  the  Eapilavastu  shown  to  Hiuen 
Tsiang  is  represented  by  the  walled  enclosure  of  Tilaura  Kot 
«nd  the  surrounding  ruins,  distant  about  15  miles  from  the 
Lumbini  Garden.^ 

In  all  the  three  observed  cases  of  clear  discrepancy  I  believe 
that  the  earlier  pilgrim,  Fa-hien,  is  right ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  genuine  sites  were  shown  to  him,  whereas  when 
TTiuen  Tsiang  made  his  pilgrimage  some  230  years  later,  the 
legends  had  been  shifted  to  fictitious  sites.  I  cannot  add  to 
the  length  of  this  already  long  essay  by  discussing  the 
possible  or  probable  causes  of  the  shifting,  and  content 
myself  with  noting  that  Dr.  Stein  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  sacred  sites  can  be,  and  often  are,  completely  forgotten.* 
Sites,  the  true  position  of  which  has  been  forgotten,  can  be 
easily  changed.  Dr.  Burgess  also  has  shown  how  freely 
the  Burmese  priests,  in  their  anxiety  to  localize  sacred 
legends,  have  invented  a  system  of  fictitious  geography.' 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  principles  on 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  approximate 
limits  of  the  ancient  city. 

According  to  Jain  tradition,  Vaisali  consisted  of  three 
distinct  portions,  Vaisali  proper,  Eundagama,  and  Vaniya- 
gama,  besides  the  Eollaga  suburb.  Yaisali  proper  has  been 
sufficiently  identified  as  being  represented  by  Bisalgarh  and 
an  indeterminate  portion  of  the  other  extensive  ruins.  The 
village  of  Baniya  (with  the  adjacent  Chak  Bamdas)  is 
almost  certainly  the  representative  of  Vaniyagama.  The 
lands  of  the  village  contain  **  extensive  mounds/'  and  some 
ten  years  ago  two  statues  of  Jain  Tirthamkaras,  one  seated, 


^  '*  A  Report  on  a  Tour  of  Exploration  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Tand,  Nepal, 
the  Begion  of  Kapilavasta,  during  February  and  March,  1899,"  by  Babu  P.  G. 
Mukherji,  with  a  Prefatoiy  Note  by  Vincent  A.  Smith;  beine  No.  xxvi,  pt  I, 
of  the  Imperial  Series  oi  Reports  of  the  ArchaBoloncal  Suryey  of  India; 
Calcutta,  1901.    I  refer  especially  to  pp.  10  and  21  of  my  Prefatory  Note. 

'  Indian  Antiquary ,  toI.  zxz  (1901),  p.  96. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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the  otber  standing,  were  discovered  about  eight  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  500  yards  west  of  the  village.  Vaniyaganaa 
was  the  residence  of  Mahavlra,  the  great  prophet  of  tlie 
Jains,  and  this  discovery  of  Jain  images  strongly  confirms 
the  identification  suggested  by  the  name.  The  hamlet 
of  Bodha  also  possesses  a  mound  of  ruins.  The  western 
boundary  must  run  to  the  west  of  Baniya,  nearly  as 
I  have  drawn  it.  Babu  P.  C.  Mukherji  was  told  by 
a  resident  Brahman  that  the  principal  angles  of  the 
ancient  walls  were  marked  by  images  of  the  four-faced 
{chaumukhi)  Mahadeo,  and  was  shown  one  of  these  images 
buried  under  the  embankment  of  a  large  tank,  about  half 
■a  mile  south-east  of  Basar.  This  image  probably  marks 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line  of  the  southern  wall. 
The  Babu  says  that  he  found  distinct  traces  of  a  rampart 
both  to  the  west  and  north  of  it.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn 
the  eastern  wall  as  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  another 
similar  image  which  exists  some  four  feet  below  the  surface, 
near  Benlpur.  A  third  Mahadeo  of  the  same  kind  is 
enshrined  in  a  modem  temple  north-east  of  Baniya,  and 
is  probably  near  its  original  position.  A  fourth  Mahadeo 
is  said  to  have  formerly  stood  at  Dharara  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  fort,  but  that  one,  of  course,  cannot  have  been 
on  the  city  wall  in  that  position.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  city  must  have  included  the  mounds  of  Pharawal  village, 
Ghak  Abora,  where  the  house  of  Amrapall  is  located,  and 
Ohak  Bisanpur.  The  suburb  of  KoUaga  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  Kollua  and  the  group  of  Adoka 
rains,  which  must  have  been  without  the  walls.  The 
boundary  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  city  is  uncertain ; 
it  has  been  contracted  in  my  map  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Buddha's  last  journey. 

The  result  is  a  city  ten  miles  in  circuit,  which  agrees  with 
the  popular  local  estimate  of  five  kos^  but  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  Hiuen  Tsiang's  estimate  of  twelve  miles,  which  may 
have  included  the  Eollaga  suburb. 

The  foregoing  discussion  will,  I  hope,  have  convinced  my 
readers  that  Professor  Rhys  Davids  carries  scepticism  rather 
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far  when  he  suggests  that  nobody  knows  the  site  of  Yaisali. 
"  It  must,"  he  writes,  "  have  been  a  great  and  flourishing 
place.  But,  though  difierent  guesses  have  been  made  as  to 
its  site,  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  proved  to  be  true  by 
excavation.  It  was  somewhere  in  Tirhut;  and  just  three 
leagues,  or  say  23  miles,  north  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  spot  five 
leagues,  say  38  miles,  from  Rajagaha."  * 

The  distance  of  the  city  from  the  river,  as  stated  by  the 
Pali  writer,  is  sufficiently  correct;  but,  if  the  words  "at 
a  spot"  refer  to  the  position  of  Vaisali,  and  not  to 
a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  alleged  distance 
from  Bajagaha  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  true  distance. 
Rajglr,  the  site  of  Rajagaha,  is  40  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line  from  Patna  (Pataliputra)  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  marching  distance  from  Eajglr  to  Basar  (Vaisali), 
through  Patna  and  across  the  river,  must  slightly  exceed 
70  miles.  The  distance  from  Rajagaha  to  Vaisali  was 
therefore  approximately  ten,  not  five,  yqjanas  or  leagues  of 
more  than  seven  miles  each.  If  the  words  "at  a  spot" 
refer  to  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  statement 
of  the  Pali  author  is  approximately  correct.  The  statements 
in  the  Pali  books  of  distances  expressed  in  yojanas  are  often 
so  discrepant,  and  so  far  invalidated  by  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  yqjana  used,  that  they  are  generally  of  little 
practical  use.* 

*  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society  for  1897-1901,  p.  79.  For  the  distance* 
stated  Professor  Hhye  Davids  refers  to  '*  Dhammapala  on  S.N.  2.  1.'' 

*  The  best  published  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  is  that  given  by 
Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  "Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon,'*  pp.  16-17. 
He  finds  that  the  yqjana  used  by  Fa-hien  was  approximately  equal  to  1\  miles, 
and  with  this  finding  I  agree.  Both  the  Chinese  pilgrims  reckoned  40  li  to  the 
yqjanay  and  their  /i,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  about  f^  of  a  mile,  or,  in  other 
words,  6^  li  go  to  the  mile.  Cunningham  reckoned  6  /i  to  the  mile.  The 
modern  Chinese  li  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  lower  value  of  the  ancient  li.  "According  to  the 
present  standard,'*  he  observes,  **200  li  (or,  more  accurately,  193)  are  equal  to 
one  degree  of  latitude ;  and  one  English  mile  consequently  exceeiis  three  miles 
of  China.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  tnat  the  ancient  li  scarcely 
equalled  one  half  of  the  modem.'*     (Note  to  ch.  xxvi.) 

Hiuen  Tsiang  records  the  fact  that  the  yojana  had  three  values,  namely : — 

(1)  According  to  the  old  accounts,  40  li ; 

(2)  According  to  the  common  reckoning  in  India,  30  li ;  and 

(3)  In  the  sacred  books,  16  li  (Beal,  i,  70). 

Hiuen  Tsiang's  measurementB  in  /t,  when  compared  with  Fa-hien's  in  yqjatuu. 
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The  vague  and  contradictory  estimates  of  distance  given 
in  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
be  made  by  any  amount  of  cross-questioning  to  disclose  the 
site  of  Yaisali,  which,  however,  is  now  established,  as 
I  venture  to  think,  without  any  room  for  reasonable  doubt, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  test  by  systematic  excavation 
and  survey. 

No  site  in  India  calls  more  loudly  for  such  excavation  and 
survey.  It  is  far  more  promising  than  the  site  of  Patali- 
putra.  Most  of  the  remains  of  that  famous  capital  lie,  as 
I  have  seen,  buried  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  present 
surface,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  explore  them. 
The  city  of  Patna,  the  civil  station  of  Baukipore,  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  and  sundry  villages  and  high  roads,  all  lie 
over  Pataliputra,  and  cannot  be  dug  up  by  archsBologists. 

The  site  of  Vaisali,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  open  country. 


always  gvre  a  value  of  40  li  for  the  yqjana.  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  book 
a  dear  example  of  the  yqjana  containing  only  30  lij  equivalent  to  d|  miles. 
But  examples  of  the  ycjana  of  the  value  of  three  miles,  containing  only  16  A, 
or  an  equivalent  Indian  measure,  seem  to  occur  in  *the  sacred  books.'  The 
following  quotations  are  from  Spence  Hardy's  *'  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  2nd  ed. 
Hardy  drew  his  information  from  Pali  authoritiee. 

The  distance  from  Kapilavastu  to  Anoma  river,  according  to  him,  was  480 
'  milee,'  and  from  the  same  river  to  Rajagrha  the  distance  was  equal.  Hardy's 
*  mile '  seems  to  be  the  sixteenth  of  a  yojanay  and  the  two  distances  stated  would 
be  30  yojanas  each  (pp.  164,  166).  This  interpretation  is  fully  justified  by  the 
statement  (p.  204]  that  when  Buddha  commenced  his  journey  he  proceeded  each 
day  sixteen  *  miles,'  and  accomplished  the  distance  of  60  yqjanaa  between 
Bajagrha  and  Eapilavastu  in  two  months,  that  is  to  sav,  in  sixty  days  he  travelled 
sixty  yqjanas  of  16  '  miles/  or  li,  each.  He  i&»  therefore,  alleged  to  have  moved 
at  the  very  leisurely  rate  of  3  English  miles  a  day.  But,  even  if  the  yqfana  be 
taken  at  uiis  minimum  value  of  3  miles,  the  total  distance  as  stated  of  180 
miles  (60  x  3)  between  Eaja^ha  and  Kapilavastu  is  not  nearly  correct.  The 
position  of  B&jagrha  is  certam,  and  Kapilavastu  stood  a  few  miles  westward 
&t>m  Rummindef,  the  certain  site  of  the  Lumbini  Garden.  The  direct  distance 
from  Bajagrha  to  Kapilavastu  is  about  225,  and  the  marching  distance  about 
250  miles.  The  estimate  of  60  yqjanas  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  of  the 
known  values  of  the  yqjana. 

The  distance  between  Bajagrha  and  ^ravasti  is  stated  to  be  45  yofonas,  or 
45  days'  journey  for  Buddha  (ibid.,  pp.  224,  225).  But  the  site  of  Sravasti  is 
nearly  100  miles  further  from  Bajagrha  than  is  Kapilavastu,  the  distance  from 
-which  place  to  Bajagrha  is  stated  as  60  yqjanat. 

From  dravast!  to  Vaisali  the  distance  is  said  (p.  291)  to  be  54  yqfantu,  and  the 
distance  from  Kapilavastu  to  Vaisali  (p.  354)  is  given  as  49  y<>fana8 ;  whereas 
the  distance  from  ^rfivasti  to  Kapilavastu  k  known  to  have  been  12|  long  yqfanas, 
equivalent  to  500  li.    From  such  figures  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  any  valuable  result. 


J.R.A.8.    1902.  19 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  great  rivers  or  any 
town,  and  has  not  been  extensively  built  upon.  The  slight 
exploration  which  has  been  effected  has  been  concerned  only 
with  a  few  of  the  Buddhist  holy  places.  The  pre-Buddhist 
and  Jain  associations  of  the  place,  which  give  it  such  a  special 
interest,  have  been  almost  ignored. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  Indian  history  we  catch  glimpses 
of  Yaisali  as  a  splendid  city,  the  capital  of  the  proud  and 
lordly  Licchavi  clan.  The  religious  ferment  which  so  deeply 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Gangetic  valley 
during  the  sixth  century  b.c.  seems  to  have  centred  in 
Vaisali. 

Yardhamana,  surnamed  Mahavira,  who  erected  the  fabric 
of  the  Jain  system  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Par^vanatha, 
was  a  noble  of  Vaisali,  a  member  of  the  Nata  or  Naya  clan 
of  Ksatriyas  who  dwelt  in  the  suburb  Kollaga,^  which  is 
probably  now  represented  by  the  village  situated  close  to 
the  Monkey  Tank  called  KoUua  or  Eolhua,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  which  a  large  mound  exists.  In  Cunningham's  time 
Jain  history  and  antiquities  had  not  attracted  the  general 
attention  of  scholars,  and  the  great  opportunities  offered 
by  a  study  of  the  remains  at  Vaisali  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Jainism  were  not 
utilized.  The  position  of  EoUua  is  not  even  marked  on 
either  of  Cunningham's  maps,  and  its  identifications  with 
Eollaga  cannot  yet  be  treated  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
I  understand  that  the  village  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Baniya, 
between  Vaisali  (Basar)  and  Bakhira. 

Vaniyagama,  the  mercantile  quarter  of  the  city,  may  be 
confidently,  for  reasons  already  stated,  identified  with  Baniya 
village.  Exploration  of  the  Baniya  and  KoUua  sites  should 
yield  materials  for  the  study  of  Jain  history  little  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  discoveries  in  Buddhist  lore  which  may 

*  A  convenient  sammary  of  the  Jain  traditions,  with  references  to  the  original 
authorities,  will  he  found  in  Dr.  Hoernle's  masterly  address  delivered  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  on  the  2nd  February,  1898.  As  an  indication  of 
the  early  pre-eminence  of  Vaisali,  see  the  curious  story  about  **  the  water  of  the 
tank  in  Vesuli  City  where  the  families  of  the  kings  get  water  for  the  ceremonial 
sprinkling,**  in  Jataka  No.  465,  the  Bhadda-Sala  (Rouse,  transl.  iv,  94). 
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confidently  be  expected  from  the  same  localities  or  others 
immediately  adjoining.  I  expect  that  Jain  and  Buddhist 
monuments  will  be  found  intermingled,  and  that  considerable 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  them, 
because  the  Jains  and  Buddhists  alike  built  atnpaa,  atUpa 
railings,  and  torana  gateways,  and  to  a  large  extent  used 
the  same  symbolism.^ 

Kundagama,  the  Brahman  section  of  Yaisali,  may  be 
represented  by  the  hamlet  called  Basukund,  but  the  identi- 
fication must  at  present  remain  doubtful. 

At  one  time  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  I  might  be 
in  a  position  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  many  problems  in 
the  ancient  history  of  India  on  which  light  would  probably 
be  thrown  by  the  systematic  survey  and  exploration  of  the 
Vaisali  site;  but,  as  that  cannot  be,  I  have  written  this 
paper  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  rough  guide  to  other 
enquirers ;  and  I  trust  that  the  official  advisers  in  archaeo- 
logical matters  to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Bengal 
may  be  induced  by  the  perusal  of  these  imperfect  and 
tentative  notes  of  mine  to  undertake  the  adequate  ex- 
ploration of  the  rich  field  which  lies  ready  before  them. 

I  understand  that  the  Government  of  India,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  disposed  to  rely  largely  on  private  eflbrt  for 
the  work  of  archaeological  research  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  conservation.  If  that  opinion  should  be  acted  on, 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  disastrous.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  deal  with  the  gigantic  task  of  Indian  archaeological 
exploration.  Even  the  resources  of  the  Government  can 
effect  but  little  compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  work 
remaining  to  be  done,  but  intelligent  official  direction  by 
competent  persons  can  secure  at  least  that  wanton  destruction 
be  not  wrought  in  the  name  of  science,  whereas  unsystematic 


^  The  full  proof  of  this  proposition  will  be  found  in  my  work  entitled  "The 
Jain  Stdpa  and  other  Antiquities  of  Mathura/*  now  in  the  press,  which  will 
be  published  as  volume  xx  of  the  Imperial  Series  of  Keports  of  the  Archseological 
Survey  of  India.  Dr.  Fiihrer  left  behind  him  a  series  oi  valuable  plates  depicting 
the  Jain  remains  at  Mathura,  to  which  I  have  added  a  brief  descriptive 
commentary. 
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private  enterprises  will  ordinarily  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  destroy  more  than  they  discover.^ 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  writes 
that  ''the  archaeology  of  India  is,  at  present,  almost  an 
unworked  field."  ^  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  enunciation 
of  this  dictum  does  not  imply  either  on  his  part  or  on  mine 
any  failure  to  appreciate  the  high  value  of  many  of  the 
researches  conducted  by  a  long  line  of  learned  scholars  and 
enthusiastic  explorers.  It  means,  I  apprehend,  that  earnest 
students  of  Indian  archaeology  are  the  persons  most  sensible 
of  the  very  small  proportion  borne  by  the  work  properly 
done  to  that  which  remains  undone. 


^  The  prospectus  of  the  India  Exploration  Fund  fully  recognizes  the  special 
interest  attaching  to  the  Yaisali  site.  If  that  Fund  should  ever  come  into  oeing 
it  will,  BO  far  as  I  understand,  simply  result  in  a  small  cash  contrihntion  to  the 
ArchsDological  Department  of  the  Ghoyemment  of  India  for  expenditure  on  works 
selected  hy  the  managers  of  the  Fund. 

*  Jonmal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  1901,  p.  79. 
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Art.    XI.  —  Abu'l  -  *Ald    al  -  Ma*arri*8    Correspondence   on 
Vegetariankm.     By  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

It  has  already  been  m^itioned  ^  that,  according  to  Sa&di, 
a  correspondence  on  Yegetarianism  between  Abu'l-'Ali 
and  a  certain  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Musa,  due  to  a  line  in  the 
former's  LuzUmiyy&t,  was  excerpted  by  YakSt.  The  first 
volume  of  Yakut's  precious  Dictionary  qf  Liit^ateurs  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,^  soon,  I  hope,  to  be  published  with 
such  other  volumes  of  it  as  can  be  found.  Yakut,  whose 
acquaintance  with  literary  history  was  unique,  tells  us  that 
a  passage  in  the  Falak  al-JWa'dni  of  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah'  had 
roused  in  him  the  desire  to  get  at  this  correspondence! 
which  he  reproduces  in  an  abridged  form.  Abu'l- 'Ala's 
correspondent  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  whose  grave 
was  still  shown  in  Makrizi's  time  in  Oairo,^  where  he  held 
the  post  of  Chief  Missionary.  The  fact  that  Abu'l-'AIa 
addresses  him  with  the  titles  ra*i8  and  c^'all  shows  that 
he  held  this  or   some   similar  post  at   the   time   of  the 

*  Zettert  o/AbuU-^AlS,  ed.  D.  S.  M.,  p.  zxziz. 

^  Bodl.  Or.  763. 

'  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah  appears  to  have  been  much  interested  in  Abu*l-*Ala. 
^afadi  (Comm.  on  Lamiyyat  aU^Ajam,  Cairo,  1305,  ii,  189-191)  gives  a  long 
quotation  from  a  Bisalah  written  by  him  to  Al-Ustadh  al-Kha^  Abu  Man^tbr, 
in  which  an  idlnsion  is  made  (p.  190,  med.)  to  Abu'l-'AIa's  kufr  and  i^M. 
$a{adi  was  acquainted  with  the  published  collection  of  Abu*l- 'Ala's  Letters :  he 
quotes  them,  ii,  102  and  i,  112.  In  ii,  198,  there  is  an  epigram  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  ^U^  »  of  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  given  such  an  interesting 
account  in  this  Journal : 

Jl^\  iJLf  A...yJ\  ^^J^  ♦  U}\  U\ki5\^pii  ^j^^  ^Ly 
The  author  was  <A1&  al-din  al-Wad&'i :  he  visited  Aba'l- 'Ala's  grave  in  679» 
«  Khi^iti,  i,  460. 
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correspondence.  This  must  be  fixed  for  438  a.h.,  since 
Abu'l-'Ala  (who  was  bom  in  363)  says  that  he  began 
vegetarianism  at  the  age  of  30,  and  had  continued  it  for 
forty- five  years.  The  "  Crown  of  Princes,"  to  whom  Hibat 
Allah  ofiers  to  write  to  obtain  an  increase  of  the  poet's 
8<^^>  appears  to  have  been  Sadakah  Ibn  Yusuf  al-Fallahi, 
who  bore  the  title  Fakhr  al-Mulk  (here  given  him  by 
Abu'l-*Ala),  and,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir,*  died  in  440. 
Suyuti'  says  he  was  Vizier  to  the  Fatimide  Al-Mustansir 
from  436  to  439.  When  Abu'l-*Ala  says  that  "after  what 
has  passed  "  he  could  not  appear  before  this  person  in  the 
light  of  a  place-hunter,  he  refers  to  Letter  xxiii  of  the 
published  collection,  in  which  he  refused  Sadakah's'  ofier 
to  help  him  at  the  court  of  a  former  governor  of  Haleb. 

The  amount  of  information  which  these  letters  convey 
seems  to  be  very  considerable,  at  least  for  the  history  of 
the  "leading  ideas  of  Islam."  The  "Chief  Missionary" 
at  the  Academy  of  Cairo  was  by  profession  pledged  to 
Shi'ism ;  it  was  his  business  to  instruct  and  admit  converts. 
Yet  if  orthodoxy  was  a  qualification  for  the  post,  Hibat 
Allah  seems  to  have  possessed  it  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
He  thinks  it  "bad  form"  to  quote  either  the  Koran  or 
the  Tradition  on  such  a  question  as  Yegetarianism ;  he  only 
does  so  as  a  rejoinder  to  Abu'l-'Ala,  otherwise  he  would 
have  kept  clear  of  this  line  of  reasoning.  He  found  that 
mankind  were  of  two  classes  —  one  of  them  so  stupidly 
fanatical  that  they  would  accept  ani/  statement;  what  the 
other  class  were  like  he  does  not  say.  But  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  defended  Abu'l-*Ala  at  debates  in  which  the  latter's 
orthodoxy  was  questioned,  and  yet  appears  quite  prepared 

»  ii,  377. 

*  ^itfft  al'Muha4arah,  ii,  163. 

>  I  cannot  find  the  title  uy  aUumara  given  him  elsewhere.  Howerer,  his 
succeeeor  in  the  office  of  Vizier  had  similar  titles  to  those  which  Abu*l-*Ala 

lavishes  on  him:  Ju.^  ^•ji^^  J>^^^j^)^^  ^j^;aL**ji^\  («l^Ui  ^jJJ^UI 

A^^IS  — Ij  *'^3J^  (Suyn^i,  I.e.).    The  nuhah  is  wrongly  written  j<>-lc 

in  Ibn  lyas.    Gf.  Wiistenfeld  in  Abh,  Qott.  Akad.,  xxvii,  No.  8,  p.  5. 
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to  hear  the  other  assert  the  human  origin  of  all  professedly 
sacred  codes.  To  him  the  poet  of  Ma'arrah  is  known,  not 
as  a  freethinker,  but  as  the  great  scholar  of  the  age.  He 
supposes  that  his  conduct  will  be  the  result  of  profound 
speculation,  and  tests  him  in  an  easy  matter  in  order  to  be 
able  to  approach  him  on  difficult  ones. 

And  what  sort  of  figure  does  Abu*l-*Ala  cut  in  this 
correspondence?  One  that  justifies  the  statement  of  the 
Prophet  that  **  poets  say  what  they  do  not  do."  *  The  poet 
had  ofiered  his  services  to  those  ''  whose  religion  and  under- 
standing were  ailing  " :  some  one  who  acknowledges  to  that 
condition  asks  his  aid,  and  the  poet  does  his  utmost  to 
explain  away  his  ofier,  to  make  learned  quotations  serve 
instead  of  arguments,  and  to  substitute  special  and  personal 
motives  for  reasons  based  on  universal  laws.  He  does  not 
appear  capable  of  distinguishing  between  mat/  and  miMt, 
important  though  that  distinction  be.  He  also,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  horrified,  cites  with  evident  gusto  some  of 
the  most  blasphemous  lines  preserved  in  Arabic. 

Ibn  al-Habbariyyah  supposed  the  correspondence  had  had 
fatal  results  for  Abu'l-'Ala.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
correspondents  parted  friends.  Hibat  Allah  probably  had 
too  great  experience  of  mankind  to  be  greatly  disappointed 
when  he  found  the  poet's  promise  could  not  be  kept.  In 
the  sources  at  present  open  to  me  I  can  find  no  further 
mention  of  Hibat  Allah  besides  the  notice  in  Makrizi.  What 
the  purport  of  the  title  "  the  aided  in  religion  "  (given  him 
by  both  Abu'l-'AIa  and  Makrizi)  may  be  is  not  clear. 

If  it  were  true,  as  Yon  Kremer  and  others  supposed,  that 
Abu'l-*Ala  was  imitating  the  practice  of  the  Jainas  in  his 
ascetic  regime,  we  might  expect  some  reference  in  these 
letters  to  the  Indian  doctrine,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Moreover,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  tells  us  his 
asceticism  began  in  his  30th  year  —  not  after  his  return 
from  Baghdad,  as  had  seemed  probable.  Syria  does  not 
seem  a  likely  place  for  Jaina  doctrines  to  have  been  reached, 

»  Sura  xxvi,  226. 
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and  yet  before  tbe  journey  to  Baghdad  Abu'l-'AIa  would 
seem  not  to  bave  gone  outside  its  limits. 

We  learn  incidentally  tbe  source  of  Dbababi's  account 
of  tbe  poet's  income,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  disposed. 
If  his  journey  to  Baghdad  was  really  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  securing  it,  this  object  was  realized. 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  Yakut  is  very  modem,  and  contains 
many  errors.^  Of  these  only  the  most  obvious  have  been 
corrected.  Yakut's  abridgment  was  not  very  skilfully 
made,  since  the  correepoDdents  not  infrequently  quote 
passages  of  each  other's  letters  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
compendium.  Probably,  however,  little  of  importance  has 
been  omitted.  In  the  translation  the  compliments  have  been 
abridged. 

^  The  anffular  brackets    (    )  rignify  additions  by  tbe  editor,  the  iqwar$ 
brackets  [  ]  signify  omtUnda, 
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JsaJI^  ^-^r^^^  ci^y*)^  J::i]^  vl*^  J^ftJ^Ju  »yu^  u;^^^  1*^  ^^^^ 
^jcfUj  ^^^  J-^^^  *%  f/^'  (V-^  ^  J*W'  '♦^  ^•s-^ 

J-^  iJ^  'lnH  y<  ^  Uli  JUJI  c:^  ^,;-^  T;-^;.  ^lU-:«  Jx 
J^  C/<1/^  J^^  v.5^^  ^  ^^  ci^L^^  a«<*aJ  !U  i^lo^f  y  JsaJJ 
♦  ^^U;  4D  is^l^  J^^JI  J^v^^^-^^r*'  jrJJb  j2-#  Jij 

i^Lc  i^^  t»A>U  jJus^  ^^y^  i<^  ^V^^  O^  W^  J^  ^  ^^ 


V 


would  be  better. 


*  Eetd  ar^Lo^b , 
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ui^;  ^^ Jll  ujjill^  J^l  ^LJj  jtUI  iUuiy  dUt  ^j**^>^\  ;^\ 

jy  ^  ^^^^  J^  ^j^^  ZJlmo^I  2^Jl^  aJ  5^yu^  lix^l;^  ar^  jLfi  ^ 

JUjsII  ijliUj  ^  <u\  Jlc  A-j  ^/jyiil  ^LyJ  \j^  yb  U^  u^J^ 

^\  ^j'i\j^  ^^^-^  ^^mJ^  Jj  ^  c:^*;  ^jli  l£p-  Jj  U  i^jJ^^ 
lyi^  if3\y9  Jxsp-  ^1  i^ls.  j^^  ^  <d!!  ^jj\  ^L:m«  1»VC«»^  ^^  arjJb 

^  ^  ^yj  ^^^mJ  Uj!^  Jjill  t jub  c^ii^^M^  c^«x&  ^  J^  fS^\  \s^ 

£^  arjU^I  ip^lJ  Lj^    ix  JJjJt^  iLsLMJ!  ^3j^  ct^  ^->>^ 

C->j^-^lj  J/U!\  ^^p-«  JlUll  ^^;— c  ^d^Ju:^  jJS^l^  tAt!^'  tW-» 

»  Bead  <^^^ . 
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jubjjf  J  LU  \  jj^j  lyjti  UM^  V^^  ^<^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^  ^y^  '«^^ 

j^  yb^  ^y-fl^  ^>r*^  <OyijJ  vjJi^  J^^  U^^  ^l^\ ^^^1  'Lj^ 
UJ  j^*i«i  S^  '  J-^U^^  J  ^^^  ljOu^  ^MyLiJ^  L5^^  ^  c;' 

J  iLiU  ^  idLl  1^\  Jl  JljJ^  c:.^  LJ1  ..m-mJ  i,j.b  .:..;-,  J 


km^j^  jUa^^  ^dfi^^  J^'^'^  ^  Ir^r*  y^  ^  jli-si5ll  ^^  aUI  ^j 

1  Perhaps  a£JLc  . 

'  Acoording  to  Xmom  al^Arab,  xix,  289,  this  should  he  JjmjJ)  . 

s  Should  he  Cc  *J j^  . 

«  MS.  lasi\. 
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aJI  g?>J\  'Wi  ^<  ^  c^iypJl 
^1  jLtl  ^jJ\  J  jLjfJ\  Jp-Xl  ^^^  l3Ju-i  D^\  ,^\  ^  fjj 

"  'L^ill  ^^  iJLtliU  ,^j-**ii  Jtf)^  ^  'L-JJl  ui^  ^^  ^jA^  »Aij 
ij^)  ^\  Ilu  v.-^  ,^^  u^  ^J^^  tr^^f^  vl^^  ^^  A 


^  Bead  ^^. 
>  Bead  jj^l . 
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^ti  ^^SjTj  JislT  ^^^  1:l^^s1 

j^j^\  \^\j  t^-ftJ  ^jIi0  lyf  J^  ^,li  ^jU  aI  L  ji^  JLaaJI  ^jLyi 

\o\i  >U  ^_^^  ^^1  J^  d  ^^  ^\^\  J^  ''  Jj\  J^  d 
^J^i\  d  ^yt^j^  if^L-i  9^Vf»'r\  9^  ^  \j^  \   fr.vJ^  ^^  K^^sx^^ 

^^  \^^  -i >iJii  *\^  uy,  jjji 5^^  ^K «,\  j^.  J  jJUJ, 

•  MS.  Jl^» . 
'  Probably  corrupt. 
'  MS.  ciJ^jJ . 
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,j  ail^  -«^\  ^Jlc  J^af^  ^  L«  ^Joi  jl>-  JlsJ  jj^  ^^  jj;!^  i^\^  ^maAX) 

U^  v-r — -T^  (^*^^  ^J^.  ^^j  ^^  fi^j  ^W  ^"■'♦^^  vj:Jl>-  j^U\ 

*  *j^LJ^^  ^^^'  c;*M  u-'^l«-J'  Wy^  ^l^'  lA-:*-^^  (i)^  (J^ 
\jjb  lyj  J*«j  jj — «  iw^y:^^  Jl^  fc^J^    Ljfci  M^\  ^j-JJ^'  ^^t/^J 

uJiT  U^  J:iAj^  ''  JAw.  J  UJbKj  c^^Liib  ^  cyiJi  *f/^' 

^  UU  ^U  jJ;^  JlySl  ^-lUrLljrrUll  ujLot^l  juJl  jJb  Uli 

ij  «3uj^l  J^^^^  L/^l  LJju^d  Jlc  jlJ^  <LiU!\  Jt^i^  ^  c:,.^i«jj 
^^^  ^^^J^  lw«^  <UJsLi^\  <>,,,.clG1  ti^  ^  ^'  «*r^^  ^^  cHi*^^ 


»  I^L>-1  would  be  better. 

2  Read  j^USl  . 

3  These  words  are  corrupt. 

*  MS.  9j>/Jl. 
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yU^  ijy'if^^  A£U»-  C:.*Ls)l  Cji)  d^t*  J)  "  L^\  t)  iiXjjJui\i 

^^;sjJT  4i,;^  ^IjjvT  ^  ♦  Cj;J  ^r,l^j  <«j^l  ^^^.^t  aijj 
^uJ^^.^^/>:     ^  e^^^T  J/u 


•  Read  lyj  jf . 
«  Read  ^^Ij. 
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U^  iuLt\  ^jJ\  ^  ^^^  ^^1  yb  U*  ir^  Jl*  ^i^  ^^^  iLi 

iWl^  iyJJ^  ^  OirV?*  (*^'  (^  y^^  (n^^  ^U^  v>^Ul  ^^(i  c>l 
5^^  lllT  ^j^:  »^  Jul!  1^^  jJlw  J^  (^ vi  J^  ^»  i^\  jbU 

\  jl  juK^i\  ^^  K^y.  liJj  iJ  i^  ^  JuLS;  ^^5  v/j^^^ 

*Jy^  1j^  AiyLJ  iiM^  J^  il  ,^U-  Ji)!^  ^  ^^1  J^  JU 

Ui  5rtj  ^^yuj  j^jJl  ^  «-->^^  fV^'  *^^^  J^  a^  W^  ^^n  ff 
*jUj\  U^  *^  j^  J  Aj^  ^\^\\  1^  j^^l  lito  J  j^Ju^l 

•^^yu<j  A^^  j^JuJl  ^jp-^  <uJj  JLi  ^^  ^i^  jU-ii^l  ^  »jju  U^ 

4/oJl  c;'  e;'^!^'  J^'  *— ^  vJ^  ^"^^^  c^*^^  e;^  ^^  ilL^l  <tc^ 
^^Ljj  I^^Im^  ^jlf^  ^\  j^^toi  1^1^ J  ^yjJjxc^  u,tt,J  <?,;*uil  ci  J 
i.;.^^-^  LiJ  ^i^^  <Ujii3j»  4^juJl  .j^l  ^^j^  J'*^  ^/^^  ^ 

jJl  ^  ^dj^  LtL  yb  UJ  Xiji!^  ^^jV  (**^^  i^^  'J^  ^^  u*tf^ 

>  Sura  liii,  62. 

>  Transpose  these  words  after  iCi^  • 

•  Snra  xyiii,  16. 

*  Bead  J^. 
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^^^511^  'UJL.  5H  \jufc  d-J!^ju-j  j»-i*J\  j^j  Jjb^  ( J\)  ^Lj\  ijjb\ 

J--  juJLi  ^1^1  (•Lb  «  y  1  J^^  51  ^^\  Jj  J^-iU\  u^ 
aj/  i:r*  \A^  tr^  lyiJU*  ^^  V^  *^\j\  :^\  j)3^  1  s-^V*'' 
J^l^  JiJi  ^l^^i  ^^  Ajlso-  djU  SjU  ^K  ^U  y l:r  ^1  IjU 

,^  *^y  ci)'  t^  (*"'  !/^  ^'^  '^^^  ^  A***^  v-XJo^  ^^•^ 

ij^\  *jjb^  JLftJ  ^Jtfsr  cJIjU  ISli-'j  *^^^*U^^  \y\  ^  J-ii 
^U  d^Ulfe  ^^*--«^^  u-^ J  ^j^  l^i'  ^iub  ^<  Lijl  Jyli  ^  Ifljl 
id^  U^  dJU  Ur  ^^U^'^^Vt  ^1^1  ^>i  ^\  l3Jwa5  Ul^^^» 

^j/-  J  ^^  J*^  "  JSj^  ^^  c;^-'^ '  JV^^  ^»^'  ^l  ^ 

cUa^^  ^)  Jjj^  JftMi^  O  >.n,i2  4>y  ^-xui  ^  (Jm«^1  cS  uJm^^  ij^r^.  cA^ 

ijp^  JLl^  ^3*^^  *^^  ^^^  ^  ^  <^'  »*4;d  U*^  c>'^  j^'  **?W  ' 
^  Read  Cti.^. 


*  Sum  id,  i. 
i.E.A.t.  1902. 
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U^  iULt\  ^jJ\  ^  ^^  Jl:^\  yb  U*  «^  Jlc  ^(i  J^  1£a 

iW\^  ^yJJj    cJ!^vP*  rv'^  ♦W  y^^  fv^^  *jUcvi-j  Oj^  \J^  o' 

5^^  lllT  ^j^^  '^^  ajll  1^^  jJlw  Jj  (^  J  Jyu  ^!  ^1  jbU 
\6\  jJ^\  ^j^  \^^y.  liJi  ij  ^  ^  Ji^  ^TrrJ  4/!*^ 
*Jy^  1j^  Aj^LJ  i:^^  J-4»  X  ,^U-  JiJl^  ^  ^^1  ^1  JU 

•^^yu<J  A^\  4^JuJ\  ^jp-^  <Lulj  jLi  ^  ^J^  jU-2iXl  ^^  »JJU  U, 

4/JJ<  o^  <i)'>!^^  J^'  *-^  ^  ^i^i^  c^jJ'  e;^  ^^  ^^l'  ^uir;. 
i.;.A>-^  LiJ  ^i^  ^  ^^'^^  c^JuJI  .^XaJI  ^^y*  J'*^^  ^/^^  ^ 
jJI  ^  iXt^  JUL  y>  UJ  iLJl  ^^j^,  (♦J^  (^^  ifjii  ^1  u**/^ 

>  Sura  liii,  62. 

>  Transpofle  these  words  after  ij^  • 
•  Sura  xviii,  16. 

«  Read  Jij. 
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*1J'  u^*^  cT^i^^  ^"^^""^  cthi*^'  ^  *^i^'  ^-^"^  u^}^  LJjcl. 
<^/A  v-^il^  *^jr^.  (J^^  *J-1^  ^>^  cH*^'  ^  *>?i^^  J*r'^ 

^J  'UJ^  ^  wS^W  cT*  ^J^  *-^^-^  <J^'  ^'  "^J^  ^3  MT^. 

^3,^,  sf^i^'  iUf  s^av:  *^  Jy  ^  jJi  iJ;^^  ill 

>  Sarm  xtiii,  16. 
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^^j  Jiu-  ^K  j^^  l^s\  i^j»  ^  |j  lJD li  ^  j^^-aicji  j^  ui^ 

er^  ^y=^  cr^  ^*^  ^^  W  cr^  t-iri  c^*^  ^  ^  c-^Ur^l 
j^^Uj  JUilflCUi  aJJI  j^^  JJ  M\y  ^j  Vi^  CL^ly^yJl  jJU-  Ci)l/*^ 

\;.S^i\jJ\  jO^j;  |;tju  ilii  ^;  ^j;^  ;uj  i;  j^T  i^L^Ij 
-^Iji  \^j\£}\  ;j^  sl^\f  ♦  ^  e^^:  c^jjTj  j^T  c^;i  ^^; 

»  MS.  CL^l^Ul. 
>  Sun  T,  96. 
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Jjjj\  cJCJj  ^  '^  ^^  j^lflT  (|J)  UJU  ^\i  <jU  4jL  j^aar 

^jMMj  S  J^  ^^^  /J^^  J-^^  c^  c;^  ^ij)  ^^^  "^^^  t^^^ 
c>J!/>ij  (n-*y^  dlr^  ^^  cT*  ttri^H^^'^  *W''  u'  ,jl*  J»^ 

•UjJI  ,J\  tr^l;^'  ^*^  J*^  •^^  ij^l^l  J-A<  ji-y:^  J^   Ui 
w-^^  V-^JbJ^^    \jLyi    J^-i   jl^  i^-^J   |»^\  J-^\   cJpJ  ^j;-^  ^U 


'  Batd^UJU 
*  MS.  U. 
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\j\j^'i  ^\j  c-yJl  j\mJU\j  *r-«^  ^  Jky-fio-it  ^  jC^  ^Jlc 

jr^j  L^  L^t^  A^l  j^^U.^  jJ^l  ^jV'^  ^jJciS  cJ^^  (-iall 
Cj^l  i:;^  H;^  J^^'  ^  J'^f*  Cr^  3j)^  Jrs^y  ^  Lj^\  ^ 

^1^  JL-  ^j^^l^  isuc;.  ^\^-^  ^^  ill  J^\  U  ^Ail^  l^iU  CuJ?  aI 

«3umJ1  ^1  Jlc  JuJ^  <U^j  yjjj)  ci  iJj^fi,  lS"^  ^lJL.£>^1  ^— ^/^  ' 

Ujup*^  JU^oJl  ;3l^^  i^Um  ij^  i^CUJl^  '5^51  ^U  J^Jl 

l^ J  idJl  lyLw^  >lfiJl  JLc^  t-jr-*^^  c-JiP-  iJj  ti)^  j5>rW 
u^ ju-(j  >LJ1  l^U<  jJlc  i^l  il^jJl  ^^  '5^X\  Uj  aaLJ 

'MS.  <i;l^. 
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j^jL^  ^  iAxi  Jl5  U  LIU  aJ^  iyili  iix?"  iiJlj  J 

*L^  4^^  <-=-^^  ^  SjUj;^  fJt  ,^^^\;  «3Ui  Jj  ^J 1^  Li  J  (i 
^^jT^  »,s,^,g.i  ^  ^t  AiiA^  4UI  |*bl  aJLcI  ^U  jiiu^  AJJ  jU«it 

>  F^rlktpt  f^Jif  sZm^  Jj  • 
•  MS.  \^M^. 


•  M8.jt-w 
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V 

CT^  a1  J-S  ^1  ^^\  I«3^  ^^^  ^J  ^^  VyJl  L*  iu/J  jM-^ 

jiju^l^  J^b  5»  ^15  Ul  ^li  lU:r  ^\j^  U  ^^  ^^^L^\ 
jrjji  ^  jcif  J^^^  ^^t?^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^b./^  Sr[;^  cT*  ./^  c^^^ 

^l:J\  Jl  ^1^1  ^  c^^  Uli  i;fi;.»  dJjr^.  S;i  *^y  ^  ^iXi 

\L.4^^  li-c  <U9  ^ji^lsii  J\—^-i  ij^i  ^  (J^^  M^  llLsr* 

«^jJl^  ^  <ju^y»  j£tiT  J^U;^  cL^ll  ^-^^-^^  u:.>iJM»rf  U]^  lou 
"  j;-»\  Ml  Aji\  J^  ^^^-^  Jji^ J  ^^^w«  ^  j^tU  J-^  if jcx  vji^^U 

1  Bead  a:uI^* 
•  M8.  J^. 


•M8.  Ujy. 
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J^j^  (JO  ^j^  cT-  Wj'^i  jy  J^  'j)>i  cr*  ^y  V* 
4^^  ^  iJU-S\  ^^  L^v^^  f^  ^'^^  u^  "^  *>^*^  J^  ^  *^ 

Jljj^  J^  '  c;-V^  *^'  iJ^^3  dj^^  ^^  /♦J^  ,j-^  ^l-:»J^ 

^\^  i^\j  <Ci^  f  jUj^IU  \^^  Ji  ^U  1^  ^\  1^^  ^u^  Jlwrui^ 
^jjmJ^  li  i^«>^j^  J>*^  i.^«A^  ^u^  if  jUi^illi  9Sij^  aU^^  ]^  ^l( 

^hJ\  Uy-i^  ^;---^'  J-=J^  ViT*^'  r*  Ci^*^  ^^-^  <J^  CT^  J'^-fJ 

^j^^  J  Jy4  JJli^  JJlil^  ^^  (^p  J\j  nst^  ^'^  1>  c)'^ 
c^LrfJ)  ^  ^iiAj  ^ii\  i^\y4^,  c,-^jnr  cy^jjg^^  j|^  ^  yJt^  4Ut 

ijLiAJLi  JVyJ'  ,j^'  Ujuai  ^j^^  L-flj-^^flK!U  <Gyij  ,^li  a^^' 
i^y  wJ^\  yi;^  Liiu  J-^LJ  l^iOiu  LLi  ^liu  aU^  ^t^  \Cf\  CuJi^ 


*  Add  perb^  (»t^*^  * 
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li^Uj  Sjt^\  ic^J^  ^^  ^^^  ^\  \jjuai^  iuJl  d  ^  ^  c^*3i1 

ills  i^jJl  vi-wll  ^,^^  *J^  ^'^ji  ^  cT^  J^-^1  i.>^  ^^  J^ 
jU  Uj\  ^i^^  ^^J^  MyL;«»\  ^^\  ^«^  4ti«fl^^  <U  Cii%a\ir7  U^ 

jly:;^^t  (^1^  U».  his  l::^!^  ^\  ^\  ifjL,^|^  Ia^  d  ^^SLri  -■■•.H 

4»i^  ij\   Uli  4^li  u-ljW,»  »«XXC  ^  ^  i^\i  ^^^j^'^J^^  (.J3i> 
^^  (,/aJI:j  (V^^  ^"^  ^  ^Ulsji  «^JC^  <3J«j  X  Jli  4]yl  i«^^^ 

^l^\  JyuJI  V'  jJ^  ♦  i^^  ui**''^  JiJ'  L^j^  ^^J^ 

^bjt  ^1^1  jrLb^  c^2»ji 
^bi»  ,>^y.  ^  l7y  j-J  5^  ♦  UlLfe  -Ul  ^>l  U  ^b-  li 
J^i\i^jJ^^  (.^\  J-^1  i^  ,^;^  JJull^  ^^jJl  ^^  ^^li-i 
yb^  dir^j  ^J  1^1^  ^li  H^LkJl  2fJUb  c^  ^^  J-i«jJ\  J^l^^ 

1  BmmL  Jjlc. 


«B«id  A^^. 
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uy^^  u^j^.  h  ^-^*^  r^  ^  ii^^y  J^.^^^  ^^-^^  J  r^. 
jAJ  d  s\^J  J^r^a*^  o^^  Jp'  (^  ^^  ^^'  ^-=-^'  ^^ 

v:r*  J*r  V  s5?y  'j  si7<  ^^r^  u^^J^(^^  c^/>^  'j^lid 
JjS^  t^r*  c;^  0>;*>t#  uJUj  Ji  J^  Mj^  d  aI^Ij  j^jJI^  ^^^ 

JLm^)  oOI^  L5V^  (^^^  ^^y  V^  C/*^  ^^  ^^\jiLl\  d  «3^  1 
»^JJ  Jij  j,jA\  Ju^  1%^  |ix  ^\  Ajy  U|^  d^UiiJI  ^  JX-JJ 

J-^1  J-A  JL  j^^Aj-Jl  ^jj  U!  |,^  lIU  ^1  Jy  U^  2F^  (V*^y 
d  )  djLe>  ls:^\  »«Xyi  i^JL-<b  J^  SjUj  )  \j)li  Uli  ^U^  viL^  ,^^f 

y»^  (,^1  J-^  jj\ki  |J  j»«U  ^<  J  ^  a^*^^  c/-^'  c;^ 
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J^  vJ  (iK^  err^  ^^  ^j^  Lu\^  ^j\  J  c:^J^^yLfiJl^  t^jJl 
^Uj^  ^<fc:jiT  <u-»l^  <0J\  Jjl  ^  Jl-i  ^j;i5J*Xc'  UU  Juo^  J-ij  ^[/^j 

*  Sura  IxxiT,  46. 
5  MS.  dLJjT. 
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TRANSLATION. 

I  read  in  the  work  called  the  Firmament  of  Ideas  ^  that 
many  ignorant  persons  regard  death  as  an  injustice  done 
by  the  Creator,  and  think  it  a  shame,  notwithstanding  the 
kindness  and  wisdom  which  it  displays,  and  the  comfort 
and  benefit  which  it  brings.  And,  indeed,  Abu'l-'Ala  Ahmad 
Ibn  Abdallah  Ibn  Sulayman  Al-MaghribI,'  the  author  who 
is  so  vain  of  his  attainments,  who  makes  professions  sa 
long  and  broad,  who  extols  and  vaunts  his  wisdom  so 
much,  says — 

"  Thou  '  didst  forbid  murder,  and  dost  Thyself  send 
two  angels  to  take  the  soul:  Thou  declarest  that 
we  shall  return  again.  Could  not  it  have  dispensed 
with  both  states?" 

Now  this  is  the  talk  of  a  raving  maniac  who  supposes  death 
and  murder  to  be  identical.  When  this  idiot  forfeited  the 
pleasure  of  religion,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  truth,  and 
the  light  of  scripture,  and  the  comfort  of  the  verity,  he 
would  have  done  better  not  to  pretend  to  powers  of  which 
he  was  utterly  destitute,  in  the  verse — 

"  Are^  thy  understanding  and  thy  counsel  ailing?  Come 
to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  utterances  of 
sound  wits ! '' 

For   God   put  him   in   the  power  of  Abu  Nasr  Ibn   Abi 


'  An  aoeoimt  of  Ibn  al-HabbirijyAh,  tbe  antbor  of  tbia  work,  is  giren  bT  lbs 
Kballikan,  ii,  19>21  (Cairo,  1299).  He  died  about  604  a.h.,  and  ia  likely 
to  baTG  beini  born  aboat  tbe  time  of  Abu*l-<Ala*i  deatb.  The  narratiTe  qaotad 
bj  Ta^ut  teems  witb  inaccuracies. 

'  Probably  tbe  author's  mistake  for  Al-Ma*arri. 

*  Often  quoted  as  an  example  of  AbuM-*Ala*s  impiety. 

«  Lutdtmyyat,  Cairo,  1S91,  i,  232.  In  both  this  and  the  Bombay  editioa 
the  first  word  is  wrongly  Tocalised  iJL^^jS- . 
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'Imran,^  Chief  Missionary*  in  Egypt,  who  said  to  him, 
''  I  am  the  person  of  ailing  understanding  and  counsel,  and 
have  come  to  thee  for  medicine,  so  heal  me."  A  long 
correspondence  went  on  between  them,  and  at  last  Abu 
Nasr  ordered  the  poet  to  be  brought  to  Haleb,^  where  he 
was  promised  a  large  sum  from  the  treasury  *  if  he  accepted 
Islam.*  Abu'l-*Ala,  knowing  that  the  alternatives  before 
him  were  Islam  or  death,  took  poison,  and  died  of  it.^  He 
had  better,  then,  have  been  quiet  instead  of  boasting  of  his 
understanding  and  uttering  absurdities  of  the  sort,  such 
as  could  only  suit  the  case  of  one  who  cared  not  for  God. 
When  I  read  this  story,  I  was  anxious  to  know  exactly 
what  passed  between  them,  and  at  last  I  got  hold  of  a  thin 
volume,  containing  a  number  of  letters  from  Abu  Nasr 
Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Abl  *Imran  to  Al-Ma*arrl  on  the  subject. 
Their  correspondence,  however,  ended  in  both  parties 
acquiescing,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  Abu'l  -  'Ala 
having  poisoned  himself,  as  Ibn  al-Habbariyyah  says.  To 
transcribe  the  letters  in  full  would  take  too  long,  so  I  have 
extracted  the  main  points,  omitting  the  verbiage  in  which 
Al-Ma'arri  indulges. 

>  He  is  called  by  Makrisi  (i,  460)  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Mnsa  al-A<jami,  i.e.  of 
the  tribe  Al-A*jam. 

s  The  office  of  iiLejJl  ^^^^4>  is  thus  defined  by  ^alkaehan^,  ii,  236 

(Arch.  A.  Seld.  18) : — **  He  came  next  after  the  chief  ^a^  in  rank,  and  wore 

the  same  attire.    The  religious  doctrines   ( ^.^^1  j^ )  of  the  people  of  the 

PtopheVs   house  were   studied   with   him    in   a   house  called  the  Academy 

(  Aju\  j\j),  and  he  gate  the  oath  to  those  who  wished  to  join  their  sect." 

The  passage  is  translated  by  Wustenfeld,  I.e.,  ixr,  1,  p.  185.  It  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Mal^rizi,  i,  391,  whose  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mission  is'  of 
extraordinary  interest.  See  De  Sacy,  Religion  des  Druzes,  i,  Ixxiii  scjq.  Of 
this  •* Academy'*  an  interesting  history  is  given  by  Mal^rizi  (Xhifaf^  i,  458- 
460) ;  it  was  founded  by  ^akim  in  395,  and  closed  by  Al-Afdal  Ibn  Amir 
al-Juyiish  in  the  sixth  century.  From  Ma^zi's  account  it  appears  to  hare 
been  a  hotbed  of  heresy,  with  which  the  character  which  Hibat  Allah  gives  of 
himself  corresponds. 

'  Since  Hibat  Allah  was  in  Cairo,  he  could  not  well  do  this.  Ibn  al-Habb&riyyah 
was  thinking  of  an  apocrjrphal  story  of  Abu*l-*Ala  being  summoned  by  the 
Vizier  of  Ilaleb,  and  killing  fifty  men  by  his  imprecations. 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  another  story  of  Abu' 1-* Ala  being  offered  the  contents 
4)f  the  treasury  of  Ma'arrah. 

*  In  this  correspondence  Abu'l-'Ala  appears  as  a  model  of  orthodoxy. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  lifed  eleven  years  longer. 
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I.   Letter  of  Ibn  Abi  'Itnrdn. 

That  you,  dear  sir,  God  guide  you  well,  have  a  tongue 
90  excellently  learned  that  it  reduces  all  besides  to  silence, 
is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  on  the  surface 
of  this  earth;  only  that  learning,  to  which  you  are  what 
Galen  was  to  medicine,  and  the  keys  of  whose  mysteries 
you  control,  seems  to  furnish  no  great  boon  for  either  your 
present  or  your  future  life,  unless  it  be  winged  fame — fame 
which,  so  long  as  a  man  lives,  he  may  hear  ringing,  and 
of  which  he  may  be  conscious  as  an  ornament  and  personal 
charm,  whereas  when  fate  has  once  driven  him  from  the 
outside  of  the  earth  to  the  inside,  neither  can  fair  fame 
help  him  nor  iU  fame  hurt  him.  This  being  so,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  you,  God  help  you,  with  your  powerful 
intellect,  should  devote  the  whole  of  it  to  studying  the 
rales  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  collecting  its  words  and 
their  meanings,  thus  lavishing  your  life  on  what  cannot 
profit  you,  while  leaving  your  brilliantly  talented  mind 
destitute  of  reflections  on  your  future ;  choosing  the  labour 
that  profiteth  not,  to  be  left,  when  the  froth  is  gone,  dry, 
with  nothing  else.  Hence  it  follows  with  certainty  that 
you,  God  guard  you,  must  have  drunk  deep  of  this  sweet 
draught,  but  must,  for  reasons  of  policy,  have  concealed  it. 
And  the  proof  that  you  have  reflected  on  the  future  life  is 
to  be  found  in  your  ascetic  practice,  your  abstention  from 
all  luxurious  food,  drink,  and  clothing,  your  refusing  to 
sufier  your  body  to  be  the  grave  of  animals,  to  taste  their 
milk,  or  to  turn  into  food  any  of  the  creatures  whose 
generation  and  breeding  give  pleasure  to  the  sources  of 
them.  Your  practice  implies  the  belief  that  pain  inflicted 
on  them  wiU  be  avenged,  and  represents  the  extreme  of 
asceticism.  Observing  this,  and  hearing  the  invitation 
conveyed  in  a  verse  ascribed  to  you — 

"  Are  thy  faith  and  thy  understanding  ailing  P  Come 
to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  true  account 
of  the  matter," 
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I  hastened  towards  you,  as  one  whose  faith  and  understanding 
are  both  unsound,  unto  one  who,  being  sound  himself,  can 
tell  me  ''the  truth  of  the  matter."  I  then  am  the  first 
to  answer  your  summons,  and  to  acknowledge  my  own 
bewilderment.  And  you  must  not  take  me  into  dark  places, 
nor  obscure  tracks,  nor  try  in  what  you  say  to  obscure 
the  truth  with  error.  My  first  question  will  be  about 
a  simple  matter,  and  if  your  treatment  of  it  be  successful 
I  will  go  on  to  something  serious.  What  is  your  ground 
for  abstaining  from  meat,  milk,  and  all  other  animal 
products,  as  though  they  were  unlawful?  Are  Dot,  I  ask 
you,  plants  set  by  nature  where  the  animals  will  come 
upon  them,  so  that  by  their  existence,  their  goodness, 
and  by  a  sensitive  force  which  the  animals  possess  the 
latter  have  power  to  utilize  the  plants?  Were  it  not 
for  the  animals,  the  plants  would  be  a  meaningless  and 
purposeless  creation.  On  the  same  principle  the  human 
force  controls  the  animals  just  as  the  animals  control  the 
plants,  owing  to  the  superiority  which  man  possesses  in 
the  reason  and  the  power  of  speech.  Hence  man  utilizes 
the  ftniTTifllft  for  a  yariety  of  purposes,  and  were  it  not  for 
that,  the  creation  of  the  animals  would  be  purposeless. 
Hence  your  refusing  to  use  what  is  created  for  you,  and 
ordained  on  your  account,  destroys  the  harmony  of  Kature. 

Your  purpose  in  abstaining  from  meat  must  be  either 
compassion  for  the  animals,  which  makes  you  disapprove 
of  doing  them  violence,  in  which  case  you  have  no  right 
to  be  kinder  to  them  than  their  Creator ;  but  if  you  hold 
that  certain  men  (and  not  God)  are  responsible  for  the 
notions  lawful  and  unlawful,  these  persons  being  the  law- 
givers, whereas  God  has  given  no  permission  for  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals  and  for  eating  their  flesh, 
your  doctrine  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  we  see  before  us 
various  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  created  by  God  in  forms 
which  are  only  compatible  with  carnivorous  habits,  involving 
the  tearing  of  animals  and  devouring  of  them.  This  fact 
being  well  established  in  creation,  mankind  may  well  be 
excused  for  eating  meat,  and  those  who  allow  it  to  be  eaten 
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are  evidently  in  the  right.  Or,  secondly,  you  may  regard 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals  as  an  onwise  ordinanoe, 
in  which  case  your  objection  will  fall  on  your  Creator  who 
called  you  into  existence. 

If,  then,  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  produce  a  ground 
which  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory,  I  shall  hope  for  a  cure 
of  the  malady  which  I  have  acknowledged. 


II.    Answer  from  Abu*l'*Ald  of  Ma*arrah. 

Says  God's  weak  and  humble  slave  Ahmad,  son  of 
Abdallah,  son  of  Sulayman.  I  will  commence  by  observing 
that  I  regard  the  most  noble  prince  (my  correspondent), 
whom  God  has  guided  in  religion,  and  whose  life  may  He 
prolong,  as  one  of  those  who  have  inherited  wisdom  from 
the  Prophets,  while  I  regard  my  erring  self  as  one  of  the 
unlearned.  Yon  to  condescend  to  write  to  me !  Who  am 
I  that  one  like  you  should  write  to  one  like  me !  The 
Pleiades  might  as  well  come  down  to  the  Earth.  God  knows 
that  I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  this  fate  having 
befallen  me  when  I  was  four  years  old,  so  that  I  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  house  and  its  inhabitant.  Then 
to  this  was  added  a  whole  train  of  disasters,  so  that  my 
figure  got  to  resemble  a  curved  branch,  and  finally  I  have 
in  my  latter  years  become  crippled,  and  unable  to  rise.  As 
for  your  questions,  I  will  say  a  little  about  the  problems 
which  vex  you.  God  Almighty  condemned  me  personally 
to  privation,  and  hence  I  commenced  the  holy  war  of 
poverty.    The  verse  that  you  quote — 

"  Are  thy  understanding  and  thy  faith  ailing  P     Come 
to  me,"  etc., 

was  only  addressed  to  those  who  are  in  the  slough  of 
ignorance,  not  to  one  who  is  the  beacon  and  source  of 
knowledge.  The  animals  are,  as  you  know,  sensitive,  and 
feel  pain,  and  I  have  heard  something  of  the  discussion  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  first  point  with  which  they  start  is 

J.R.A.8.   1902.  21 
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thifl — Supposing  any  human  being  were  to  say :  If  we  were 
to  frame  a  proposition  made  up  of  a  subject,  predicate, 
and  two  intermediate  terms,  one  negative  and  the  other 
exceptional,  viz.  "  God  does  nothing  but  good,"  this 
proposition  must  be  either  false  or  true.  If  it  be  true, 
still  we  see  that  evil  prevails,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  mystery.  Hence  professedly  religious  persons  have  at  all 
times  been  anxious  to  abstain  from  meat,  because  it  cannot 
be  obtained  without  causing  pain  to  animals,  which  at  all 
times  shun  pain.  Think  of  the  ewe,  domesticated,  and  with 
young;  when  she  has  bom  the  lamb,  and  it  has  lived 
a  month  or  thereabout,  they  kill  it  and  eat  it,  and  want 
her  milk.  And  the  ewe  spends  the  night  bleating,  and 
would  run  in  quest  of  it  if  she  could.  A  commonplace 
among  the  Arabs  is  the  sufiering  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  pining  of  the  wild  cow  for  her  calf.    One  of  them  says — 

"  Ne'er  was  sorrow  like  mine  felt  by  a  camel-calf's 
mother,  though  when  she  loses  him  she  whines 
oft  and  oft." 

Now  an  opponent  may  urge  :  If  God  wills  nothing  but  good, 
then  of  evil  one  of  two  things  must  be  true.  Either  God 
must  know  of  it  or  not.  If  He  knows  of  it,  then  one  of  two 
things  must  be  true  Either  He  wills  it  or  not.  If  He 
wills  it  then  He  is  practically  the  doer  of  it,  just  as  one 
might  say,  **  The  governor  cut  o£F  the  robber's  hand,"  even 
though  he  did  not  do  it  with  his  own  hands.  But  if  God 
did  not  will  it,  then  He  has  suffered  what  such  a  Governor 
should  not  suffer  upon  earth.  If  there  be  done  in  his 
province  what  he  dislikes,  he  reproves  the  doer  and 
commands  that  the  practice  stop.  This  is  a  knot  which 
the  metaphysicians  have  tried  hard  to  solve,  and  found 
insoluble.  Then  the  Prophets  tell  us  that  Almighty  God 
is  merciful  and  loving.  If,  then.  He  be  loving  towards 
mankind,  assuredly  He  will  be  tender  to  other  classes  of 
living  beings  which  are  sensitive  to  the  least  pain.  And 
He  must  know  that  the  animals  as  they  pasture  are  ofttimes 
attacked  by  the  horseman,  who  transfixes  the  male  ass  or 
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the  female  ....  How,  then,  can  one  who  treats  them 
thus  deserve  compassion,  they  who  drink  not  out  of  buckets 
nor  transgress  any  written  code  ?  Of  ttimes,  too,  have  I  seen 
a  couple  of  armies,  each  of  them  professing  a  distinct  cult, 
meeting  in  battle,  and  thousands  falling  on  each  side.  For 
which  theory  does  this  make  P  Even  study  does  not  make 
it  clear. 

I  therefore,  having  heard  of  these  different  opinions,  and 
having  reached  my  30th  year,  begged  God  of  His  mercy 
to  grant  me  a  perpetual  fast,  which  I  never  break  *  during 
month  or  year  save  at  the  two  Feasts  ;  for  the  rest  I  let  the 
days  and  nights  roll  by  and  break  it  not.  I  believed,  too, 
that  restricting  myself  to  a  vegetable  diet  would  secure  my 
health ;  and  doubtless  you  have  looked  into  the  ancient 
works  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Galen  and  others,  which 
show  that  the  authors  believed  in  the  soundness  of  this 
regime.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  Creator  is  loving  and 
merciful,  then  why  does  He  suffer  the  lion  to  despatch 
a  human  being  who  is  neither  mischievous  nor  cruel  P  How 
many  multitudes  have  perished  of  serpents'  bites !  Why 
has  He  given  the  hawk  and  the  falcon  control  over  birds 
that  are  satisfied  with  pecking  grain  P  Often  does  the  sand- 
grouse  start  off  of  a  morning,  leaving  its  chicks  athirst,  to 
find  water  to  bring  them  in  its  crop  ;  when  ere  she  can 
reach  them  she  meets  with  a  kite,  that  devours  her,  so  that 
the  chicks  perish  of  thirst.  (He  goes  on  in  this  style  for 
some  time,  and  then  says)  I  pray  God  I  may  be  saved  from 
the  utterance  of  the  unbeliever —  ^ 

^'  Umm  Bakr  has  come  greeting,  and  bid  her  welcome. 
And  how  many  a  noble  pedigree  and  generous 
frame  lies  in  the  Well,  the  Well  of  Badr !  How 
many  a  bowl  once   crowned  with   camel's  hump 


^  This  is  surely  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  phrase  '  a  perpetual  fast'  used 
by  Ibn  al-Athir  in  the  story  of  ^allaj  (viii,  92)  would  seem,  however,  to  hare 
some  technical  sense. 

'  These  verses  are  given  by  Ibn  Hish&m  (ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  530)  as  said  by 
Shaddad  Ibn  al-Asw^  after  Badr.  The  texts  are  very  dinorent.  See  also 
^r.  Nicholson's  note,  p.  93  w/wa. 
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lies  in  the  Well,  the  Well  of  Badr !  Mother  of 
Bakr,  bring  me  no  more  cups  since  Hisham's 
brother  is  dead!  No  more  since  his  father's 
brother,  who  was  a  hero  of  heroes,  a  drinker  of 
wine.  Tell  GK>d  Almighty  from  me,  please,  that 
I  give  up  the  fasting  month.  What,  when  the 
head  has  parted  from  its  shoulders,  and  the 
'companion  has  had  his  fill  of  food,  does  Ibn 
Kabshah^  promise  that  he  shall  liveP  And  how 
is  he  going  to  give  life  to  ghosts  and  spectres? 
Is  there  truly  a  reyelation  to  the  effect  that  death 
will  give  back  my  frame,  and  restore  me  after  my 
bones  are  dust  ?  " 

God's  curse,  too,  be  on  him  who  says  (said  to  be  Al-Walid 
Ibn  Tazid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik)— 

"  Bring  it*  near  me,  my  friend."     .... 

''I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  raised  up  for 
Hell.  I  shall  teach  my  people  till  they  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  Ass.^  For  I  find  that  he  who 
seeks  Paradise  is  playing  a  losing  game." 

A  plague,  too,  on  Ibn  Ru'yan,  if  it  be  he  who  said — 

''  'T  is  the  first ;  they  do  indeed  promise  a  second,  but 
deferred  hope  makes  the  heart  sick.  And  if  part 
of  what  they  say  be  true,  then  He  who  afflicts  us 
also  makes  us  well." 

Another  ground  that  induced  me  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  is  the  fact  that  my  income  is  a  little  over  twenty  dinars 
a  year,  and  when  my  servant  takes  out  of  that  as  much 
as  he  wants,  no  magnificent  sum  is  left.  So  I  restrict 
mjrself  to  beans  and  lentils,  and  such  food  as  I  would  rather 
not  mention.     So  now,  if  my  attendant  gets  what  I  think 


1  A  nmme  giTen  hj  the  Pigtns  of  Mecca  to  the  Prophet. 
'  ProbftUy  the  wine.    The  Tenes  are  also  gifen  in  Aghani,  ri,  123,  with 
■anydiiferenoes. 
*  The  text  of  the  Aghani,  which  is  ohscene,  majhare  been  altered  intentioaalljr. 
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much  and  he  thinks  little,  my  portion  is  a  small  fixed 
charge.  And  I  have  no  intention  of  increasing  my  rations, 
or  getting  fresh  visits  from  ailments.     Farewell. 


III.    Amwer  from  Ibn  Abi  'Imrdn. 

God  preserve  you  from  being  of  the  number  of  those 
whose  religious  and  intellectual  honour  is  stained  by  illness, 
and  from  having  answered  one  who  appealed  to  you,  in 
virtue  of  your  verse,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  sickness, 
with  an  answer  that  only  makes  his  thirst  worse !  Truly  you 
would  in  that  case  be  an  illustration  of  Mutanabbi's  line — 

"The  world  stirred  my  thirst,  but  when  I  came  to 
her  to  slake  it,  she  rained  troubles  on  me.'' 

I  asked  you  a  personal  question  about  your  reason  for 
abstaining  from  the  meat  which  strengthens  the  body  and 
produces  flesh ;  and  you  give  me  an  answer  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  "Are  these  the  utterances  of  sound  witsP"  This 
medicine  of  yours  only  makes  the  sick  man  yet  worse,  and 
your  words  only  increase  the  blindness  and  deafness  of 
him  who  is  religiously  and  intellectually  suffering  from 
those  ailments.  Moreover,  all  you  say  is  off  the  point  of 
my  first  question,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  With 
regard  to  your  assertion  that  meat  cannot  be  procured 
without  infliction  of  pain  on  animals,  that  has  already  been 
answered.  You  need  not  be  kinder  to  them  than  their 
Creator.  Either  He  is  just  or  unjust :  if  He  is  just,  then 
He  takes  the  lives  of  eater  and  eaten  alike,  and  His  right 
is  unquestioned  therein ;  if  He  be  unjust,  then  we  need 
'not  outdo  our  Creator  and  be  just  where  He  is  unjust. 
When  you  say  "Now  an  opponent  may  urge,  etc.,"  this 
reminds  me  of  a  story  how  a  man  lost  his  Koran,  and  some 
told  him  to  read  "By  the  sun  and  its  noon,"  since  that 
would  enable  him  to  find  it ;  but  the  man  observed  that  this 
Sura  was  in  his  lost  Koran  too.     Similarly  I  may  say  that 
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thifi  difficulty  of  yours  is  one  of  the  whole  number,  all  is 
darky  and  where  is  the  light?  My  purpose  was  to  learn 
''the  utterances  of  sound  wits/'  as  you  express  it.  When 
you  observe,  **  Seeing  the  diversity  of  opinions,  and  conscious 
of  decline,  I  besought  God  to  grant  me  a  perpetual  fast^ 
and  that  I  might  be  satisfied  with  vegetables,''  I  am  not 
clear  whether  the  God  of  whom  you  besought  this  is  the 
one  who  wishes  good  only,  or  the  one  who  wishes  evil 
only,  or  the  one  who  wishes  both  together.  And  Fasting 
is  an  ordinance  based  on  a  code  brought  by  an  Apostle, 
and  an  Apostle  is  connected  with  a  Sender.  And  about 
this  Sender  we  are  in  doubt.  Does  He  send  His  Apostle 
meaning  him  to  be  obeyed  or  not  to  be  obeyed?  If  He 
wills  the  former,  then  His  will  is  overruled ;  for  more 
disobey  than  obey.  If  He  means  him  to  be  disobeyed,  then 
His  sending  the  Apostle  is  an  absurdity,  a  mere  search 
after  an  excuse  for  torturing  poor  men.  If,  therefore,  your 
fasting  be  based  on  this,  it  is  useless ;  but  if  it  have  some 
more  valid  and  clearer  ground,  I  should  like  to  know  it. 
When  you  repeat  the  words  of  certain  heretics,  and  ask 
God  to  protect  you  from  finding  fault  with  His  word, 
"Now  He  destroyed  the  old  Ad  and  Thamud,  and  spared 
not,"  etc.,  if  God  created  them  knowing  that  they  would 
sin,  without  hope  of  repentance,  surely  the  "Merciful  and 
Loving  "  had  better  not  have  created  them  to  torture  them ; 
but  if  He  does  not  know,  nor  can  tell  what  a  man  will  do,, 
then  He  is  like  ourselves.  When  you  go  on  to  say,  "God 
forbid  that  we  should  say  this,  rather  let  us  assent  and 
repeat  the  text,  'Whom  God  guides,  he  is  in  the  right 
way ;  whom  He  misleads,  for  him  thou  shalt  find  no  guiding 
friend,'"  well,  if  a  heretic  observes  that  sugar  is  sweet 
he  is  not  to  be  disbelieved  because  he  is  a  heretic,  and 
the  argument  of  our  heretic  requires  an  answer.  If  you 
have  an  answer,  that  is  what  we  request ;  if  not,  your 
assent  in  such  a  case  is  assent  to  the  heretic,  nothing  else. 
When  you  repeat  the  verses,  "  Umm  'Amr  has  come 
greeting,"  etc.,  and  rebuke  and  curse  their  author,  who 
ever   suspected   you   of   holding   these    sentiments  ?     God 
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forbid!     And  why  need  you  reproduce  such  blasphemous 
verses  ? 

As  for  your  last  remark,  that  all  you  have  in  the  year 
is  twenty  dinars  and  odd,  of  which  the  larger  half  goes 
to  your  servant  and  the  smaller  remains  to  you,  and  that 
you  must  put  up  with  the  provision  of  the  fortune  that 
feeds  you,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  bear  if  it  were 
heavy,  and  still  more  when  it  is  light,  I  have  written  to 
my  lord  Taj  al-IJmara,  requesting  him  to  offer  to  remove 
this  cause  by  presenting  you  with  what  to  him  is  a  trifling 
amount  of  the  richest  food,  and  to  see  that  this  is  regularly 
given  you,  that  the  veil  of  this  necessity  may  be  removed, 
and  that  your  mode  of  living  may  be  thoroughly  comfortable. 
If  you  are  energetic  enough  to  reply,  I  beg  that  you  will 
excuse  me  from  recherche  rhymes  and  forced  figures,  as 
what  I  want  is  not  sound  but  sense. 


IV.    Ahu*l'*Ald*8  Answer, 

(After  compliments)  I,  who  confess  my  ignorance  and 
acknowledge  my  bewilderment,  and  pray  God  that  He  may 
grant  me  a  little  of  His  mercy.  [I  can  only  say]  what  I  said 
when  I  first  addressed  you,  when  I  mentioned  my  confidence 
in  your  ability  and  my  own  feebleness  and  wretchedness 
compared  therewith,  and  how  I  reckon  myself  a  dumb  brute 
and  wonder  that  one  like  you  should  seek  guidance  from 
who  has  it  not — it  is  as  though  the  moon  that  travails 
night  and  day  in  the  service  of  its  Lord  should  seek 
guidance  from  a  homed  beast  in  a  desert,  that  goes  down 
to  the  water  to  meet  the  huntsman  who  sends  an  arrow  into 
its  heart. 

You  quote  one  of  my  verses  in  H — a  verse  written 
to  tell  others  how  keenly  I  strive  to  be  religious,  and 
what  is  my  expedient  with  regard  to  the  text  ''whom  God 
guides  he  is  in  the  right  way."     The  first  of  them  runs — 
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''  Are  thy  understanding  and  thy  faith  ailing  P  Come 
then  to  me  that  thou  mayest  learn  the  true  account 
of  the  matter. 

Eat  not  wrongfully  what  the  water  produces,  nor  eat 
the  meat  of  beasts  newly  slain." 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  the  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea 
oome  out  of  the  water  against  their  will.  And  if  the  reason 
be  consulted  about  it,  it  will  find  no  fault  with  the  refusal 
to  eat  fish;  for  religious  men  haye  at  all  times  abstained 
from  things  which  in  themselyes  are  lawful  for  them. 

"Nor  the  white  of  mothers  who  meant  the  cream 
thereof  for  their  babes  and  not  for  proud  high- 
bom  maids." 

The  '  white '  means  the  milk.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
when  the  calf  is  killed  the  cow  pines  for  it,  and  keeps  awake 
whole  nights  on  its  account.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the 
milk  that  it  should  have  sucked  is  lavished  on  its  mother's 
owners.  What  harm,  then,  can  there  be  in  abstaining  from 
killing  the  calf,  and  declining  to  use  the  milk  P  Such 
a  man  need  not  suppose  it  to  be  unlawful ;  he  only  abstains 
out  of  religious  fervour  and  mercy  towards  the  victim,  and 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  compensated  for  his  abstinence 
by  the  Creator's  forgiveness.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the 
Almighty  distributes  His  gifts  equally  between  His  servants, 
then  what  sins  have  the  victims  committed  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  His  mercy  P 

"  Neither  fall  upon  the  birds  when  they  are  busy  with 
their  eggs,  for  robbery  is  the  worst  of  crimes." 

The  Prophet  forbade  hunting  at  night.  And  this  is  one 
of  two  interpretations  of  his  dictum  ''  leave  the  birds  in 
their  nests."  In  the  Koran,  too,  is  the  text  "0  ye  that 
believe,  slay  not  the  quarry  while  ye  are  on  pilgrimage ; 
and  if  any  of  you  kill  any  on  purpose,  then  he  is  to  pay  in 
cattle  the  value  of  what  he  killed,"  etc.     Anyone  with  the 
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smallest  amount  of  sense  who  hears  this  tradition  cannot 
be  blamed  if  he  tries  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  treating  lawful  quarry^like  unlawful 
quarry,  though  the  former  be  not  forbidden. 

**  And  leave  alone  the  honey  for  which  the  busy  bees 
went  out  so  early  to  gather  it  from  the  fragrant 
flowers." 

Since  the  bees  fight  their  hardest  to  keep  the  gatherer  off 
their  honey,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man  abstaining  from  it, 
and  desiring  to  place  the  bee  in  the  same  category  as  other 
creatures  that  dislike  being  killed  to  be  eaten  and  having 
their  means  of  living  taken  to  feed  and  fatten  women  and 
other  human  beings.  The  poets  have  described  that  to  which 
I  refer ;  Abu  Dhi'b  thus  speaks  of  the  honey-gatherer — 

**  When  the  bees  sting  him  little  recks  he  of  their  sting, 
but  fights  on  for  the  house  of  the  honey-bees." 

A  story  to  the  following  effect  is  told  of  *Ali.  He  had 
a  sack  of  barley-flour,  ordinarily  sealed  up ;  only  when  he 
fasted  he  would  have  none  of  it  sealed.  And  although  he 
had  great  quantities  of  com,  he  used  to  give  the  whole  of 
it  away  in  alms,  and  content  himself  with  a  minimum. 
A  certain  ascetic  also  said  in  a  sermon  that  he  gathered  in 
50,000  dinars'  worth  of  com  in  the  year  (but  gave  it  all 
away).  Hence  we  learn  that  the  Prophets  and  the  original 
authorities  stint  themselves,  in  order  to  bestow  of  their 
superfluity  on  the  needy. 

You  have  even  suggested  that  a  vegetarian  is  to  be 
blamed.  If  this  principle  were  to  be  applied,  a  man  ought 
not  to  pray  except  the  appointed  prayers,  for  any  additional 
prayers  lead  to  unnecessary  trouble,  which  God  (forsooth) 
does  not  approve.  Also  when  a  wealthy  man  has  set  apart 
the  fortieth  of  his  gold  for  alms,  he  ought  not  to  give  any 
more ;  whereas  there  are  many  places  in  the  Koran  in  which 
expenditure  is  commended. 

This  is  a  sufficient  answer  for  your  feeble,  humble  servant. 
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Were  I  to  appear  before  your  exalted  presence,  you  would 
know  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  me  to  ask  or  answer. 
For  my  limbs  refuse  to  act  in  concert ;  I  cannot  stand  up  to 
pray,  but  have  to  pray  sitting,  God  help  me.  Gladly  would 
I  reach  the  stage  of  being  able  to  crawl  about  with  a  staff. 
(Some  verses  are  here  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  feeblenesa) 
When  I  lie  down  I  cannot  sit  up,  and  have  to  get  assistance. 
When  my  helper  stretches  out  his  hand  to  raise  me,  my 
bones,  which  are  bare  of  flesh,  rattle. 

As  for  the  verse  of  Mutanabbi  which  you  quote,  one  who 
seeks  guidance  from  so  feeble  a  creature  as  I  am  can  only 
be  compared  to  one  who  seeks  dates  from  thistles.      You 
can  only  have  been  brought  to  do  it  by  that  confidence 
'j  which  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  nature,  of  a  lofty  soul,  of 

high  breeding,  and  of  a  stainless  character. 
[  Tour  suggestion,  too,  that  you  would  write  to  get  my 

ji  salary  increased  also  is  proof  of  generosity  inherited  from 

i  countless  ancestors,  beginning  with  the  Earth.     I  have  no 

desire  for  any  increase ;  no  desire  to  return  to  delicacies, 
abstinence  from  which  has  become  a  second  nature  to  me. 
For  forty-five  years  I  have  tasted  no  meat,  and  an  old  man 
does  not  quit  his  habits  till  he  is  covered  by  the  grave-dust. 
The  most  excellent  **  Crown  of  Princes,  Pride  of  the 
Kingdom,  Mainstay  of  the  sovereignty,  Arms  and  Glory 
of  the  dynasty,  doubly  glorious,"  is,  as  I  know,  the  equal 
of  all  the  children  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  gladly 
would  I  see  the  castle  of  Haleb  and  all  the  mountains  of 
8yria  turned  into  gold,  that  they  might  be  bestowed  in 
charity  by  the  Crown  of  Princes  and  Mainstay  of  the 
Prophetic  dynasty,  on  whose  head  be  peace,  as  also  on  his 
righteous  ancestors,  without  a  penny  thereof  coming  to  me. 
Andy  indeed,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  the  Crown  of  Princes 
were  to  regard  me  as  one  who  is  hankering  after  this  world, 
after  what  has  passed.  And  I  shall  be  glad  if  when  I  appear 
before  God  Almighty  I  am  charged  with  nothing  more  than 
abstinence  from  meat.  If  I  reach  this  condition  I  shall 
be  right  blest  (He  then  excuses  himself  for  rhyming  with 
the  aid  of  various  anecdotes  and  arguments.)    And  may  your 
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eause  always  be  the  winning  one,  and  your  power  be  ever 
in  the  ascendant.     Even  as  Tha'labah,  son  of  Su'air,  says — 

''  Many  an  evildoer  and  a  man  of  mischief,  whose 
breasts  boiled  with  fallacious  fictions,  did  I  .  .  .  . 
to  their  vexation,  and  silence  their  error  with 
victorious  truth." 

And  were  you  to  argue  with  Aristotle,  you  would  nonplus 
him,  or  with  Plato,  he  would  throw  his  arguments  away. 
God  glorify  His  Code  by  your  life,  and  help  His  religion  by 
your  evidences.     GK>d  is  sufficient,  etc. 


V.    Answer  from  Ibn  Abi  'Imrdn. 

In  addressing  you  at  the  first  I  endeavoured  to  conceal 
my  personality,  preferring  that  the  source  of  the  question 
should  not  be  known,  so  that  your  answer  might  be  one 
of  argument,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  without  the 
awkwardness  of  having  to  introduce  the  "my  lord"  and 
''your  excellency,"  etc.,  since  the  matter  on  which  we 
are  engaged  required  that  the  vanities  of  this  world  should 
not  be  mixed  therewith,  and  because  I  truly  believed  you 
to  be  one  who,  owing  to  your  contempt  of  the  world,  had 
a  reach  so  much  wider  than  mine  that  I  ooidd  not  hope 
to  buy  any  piece  of  religious  knowledge  from  you;  and 
I  know  not  how  the  fact  was  divulged,  so  that  you  should 
address  me  as  ''  lord "  and  "  excellency."  I  am  your 
superior  neither  materially  nor  morally ;  I  merely  direct 
my  steed  towards  you  to  gain  something.  If  I  find  a  well 
of  water,  or  come  to  a  river  or  the  sign  thereof,  I  shall 
meet  it  with  gratitude  for  your  kindness,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  dispute  your  claim  to  teach. 

I  would  have  you  know  that  I  traversed  the  earth  from 
the  furthest  part  of  my  country  to  Egypt,  and  everywhere 
found  people  divided  into  two  classes.  There  are  the 
fanatical  believers  who  are  so  enchanted  with  their  religion, 
that  if  their  religious  records  contained  the  statement  that  an 
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elephant  flew  or  a  camel  laid  an  egg  they  would  believe  it 
implicitly.  They  would  regard  one  who  thought  otherwifle 
as  a  heretic  and  a  fool,  who  might  be  neglected.  With 
such  persons  as  these  the  reason  is  at  a  discount.  It  is 
difficult  to  awake  such  a  man  to  the  fact  that  the  light 
of  reason  must  have  sparkled  from  the  religion  which  be 
professes  ere  its  collar  could  have  been  placed  on  the  neck 
or  its  bracelet  on  the  wrist.  How,  then,  can  it  be  right 
to  give  the  reason  control  at  the  first  and  to  proceed  to 
dethrone  it? 

When  ray  fortune  brought  me  to  Syria,  and  I  heard 
of  your  eminence  as  a  scholar  and  savant,  I  found  that 
on  that  matter  opinions  were  agreed  and  the  evidence 
established  irrefragably.  But  I  found  that  men  were 
divided  about  your  religious  position,  and  distraught  about 
it,  each  speaker  taking  a  view  of  his  own.  I  attended 
a  seance  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  were  said  about  you.  I  defended  you  in  your 
absence,  saying  that  your  well-known  and  confirmed 
asceticism  cleared  you  of  all  suspicion.  I  was  convinced 
that  you  must  have  some  esoteric  religious  knowledge, 
which  you  kept  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  There 
must  be  something  which  distinguishes  you  from  people 
who  charge  each  other  with  heresy.  And  so  when  I  heard 
the  verse  **  Are  thy  understanding  and  thy  counsel  ailing," 
etc.,  my  conviction  was  so  much  the  more  strengthened. 
I  thought  that  a  tongue  that  could  utter  such  a  claim  and 
give  vent  to  such  a  boast  must  be  a  tongue  meet  to  silence 
every  speaker,  though  he  were  to  stand  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  mount  of  knowledge.  So  1  approached  you 
as   Moras  annroach^d  tliA  moiintain.  honino'  to  o^t  a  lis^ht. 
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I  thought,  was  an  extra  virtue  on  your  part,  and  what 
might  be  expected  of  such  a  man.  Finally,  your  answer 
resolved  itself  into  the  assertion  that  mankind  were  all  at 
some  stage  or  other  of  a  wandering  in  the  valley  of 
bewilderment,  stumbling  over  its  edges.  One  says  that 
good  and  evil  are  from  God,  and  he  is  answered  with  the 
question  whether  the  dangers  of  travel  from  which  the 
Prophet  used  to  ask  deliverance,  and  all  similar  things 
from  which  deliverance  is  sought,  are  good  or  evil.  If  they 
are  good,  why  should  they  be  prayed  against  ?  If  evil, 
but  intended  by  God,  then  the  prayer  is  as  useless  as  before 
— nay,  more  so.  And  the  similar  question  whether  the 
poisoning  of  Hasan  and  the  murder  of  Husain  were  good 
or  bad;  if  they  were  good,  then  why  should  their  author 
be  cursed?  If  they  were  bad,  but  intended  by  God,  then 
the  slayer  is  not  to  blame.  Another  says  that  good  is  of 
God,  and  evil  of  another,  and  is  answered  in  a  manner 
that  silences  him.  With  this  answer  you  combined  other 
matter,  including  some  blasphemous  verses.  My  answer 
was  that  I  disclaimed  all  connection  with  those  whom  you 
mentioned,  and  threw  myself  on  you,  that  the  discussions 
of  these  people  had  never  slaked  the  thirst,  and  that  in  my 
ears  they  found  no  assent.  I  asked  you,  therefore,  to  open 
the  gate  for  me  to  your  own  opinions,  and  to  give  me 
access  to  your  private  thoughts.  This  you  did  not  do. 
Then  I  asked  you  why  you  abstain  from  meat,  and  you 
replied  that  you  dislike  hurting  animals  and  causing  them 
pain.  I  rebutted  your  plea,  after  you  had  dilated  on  it,  by 
observing  that  if  God  empowers  one  animal  to  eat  another, 
though  He  knows  best  what  is  wise  and  is  most  merciful  to 
His  creatures,  you  need  not  be  more  just  and  merciful 
to  them  than  their  Lord  and  Creator.  You  then  changed 
your  ground,  and  alleged  your  inability  to  procure  animal 
food,  because  of  the  whole  sum  which  came  to  you  in  the 
year  the  greater  part  went  to  your  attendant,  and  only 
a  little  remained  for  yourself.  This,  too,  I  rebutted  by 
pointing  to  a  liberal  source,  one  of  those  who  never  taunt 
those  whom  they  benefit  with  their  favours  or  insult  them. 
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who  would  provide  you  with  an  ample  supply  of  the 
daintiest  food  and  the  most  luxurious  stores.  This,  too, 
you  declined,  declaring  in  your  second  letter  that  you 
disliked  it,  and  would  not  have  it,  and  could  not  abandon 
the  vegetarianism  which  you  had  so  long  maintained.  Tou 
went  on  to  say  that  I  had  been  seeking  counsel  from  one 
who  had  none  to  give,  and  that  the  verse  of  which  I  had 
taken  hold  and  alleged  as  my  ground  for  enquiring  into 
your  practice  and  principles,  was  only  intended  to  exhibit 
your  religious  zeal  and  your  expedient  for  dealing  with  the 
text  "  He  whom  God  guides  finds  His  way  ;  He  whom 
God  misleads  thou  shalt  not  find  for  him  a  guiding  friend." 
Therein  you  combined  two  contradictory  statements  in  one 
proposition.     If  the  verse  is  true,  then  study  is  useless. 

Next  you  say  that  God  has  secrets  that  only  the  saints 
understand.  It  is  just  that  secret  about  which  we  are 
hovering,  and  round  the  door  of  him  who  knows  it  that 
we  are  making  circuit.  And  when  we,  arguing  from  your 
verse,  suppose  that  you  do  possess  it,  seeing  that  you  profess 
that  your  own  religion  and  intellect  are  sound,  whereas 
those  of  other  men  are  ailing,  you  declare  that  you  have 
no  counsel  to  give!  Assuredly  in  this  matter  your  prose 
contradicts  your  verse  and  your  verse  your  prose.  So 
what  is  to  be  done? 

Then  you  say  that  the  sense  of  the  verse  "  Are  thy 
understanding  and  thy  faith,"  etc.,  is  given  by  the  following 
line,  "  Then  eat  not,"  etc.  Clearly,  then,  the  sickness  of 
faith  and  understanding  must  be  due  to  eating  meat  and 
drinking  milk  and  consuming  honey,  so  that  soundness  of 
both  is  to  be  acquired  by  abandoning  these  practices.  Tou 
must  know  that  soundness  of  faith  and  understanding  is  not 
produced  thereby.      Hence  the  second  verse  cannot  annul 
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for  food,  for  religious  men  at  all  times  abandon  the  use  of 
certain  things  that  are  lawful  for  them.  Now  there  is  no 
animal  on  sea  or  land  that  is  more  honourable  than  man, 
the  living,  the  intelligent.  He  dislikes  death,  yet  he  dies. 
He  dislikes  being  eaten,  yet  the  worms  eat  him  in  his  grave. 
If  this  proceed  from  some  wise  principle,  then  what  you 
say  about  the  sea-animals  and  the  land-animals  belongs  to 
precisely  the  same  field  ;  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  deflexion 
from  wisdom,  it  is  absurd  that  my  Maker  should  be  a  fool 
and  I,  His  creature,  be  wise.  When  you  quote  the  tradition 
that  the  Prophet  prayed  till  his  feet  blistored,  and  being 
asked  about  it  said  "  Ought  I  not  to  be  a  grateful  servant  P  " 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  issue.  A  man  may 
say  as  many  prayers  as  he  likes  in  the  times  at  which  prayer 
is  lawful,  only  to  the  appointed  prayers  he  must  not  add  nor 
may  he  diminish  them.  Now  this  matter  belongs  to  the 
Code,  whereas  our  theme  was  discussion  of  matters  connected 
with  the  reason.  When  you  say  that  the  Prophet  regarded 
game  within  the  sacred  territory  as  unlawful,  so  that  others 
may  treat  lawfiil  game  as  unlawful,  in  order  to  win  God's 
favour  thereby,  I  reply  that  God  only  may  make  things 
lawful  or  unlawful. 

When  you  say  that  *Ali,  when  the  pressed  dates  were 
brought,  asked  whether  the  Prophet  had  eaten  thereof,  and 
being  told  that  he  had  not,  refused  to  eat,  this  is  an 
argument  against  you,  not  for  you.  For  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Prophet  never  became  a  vegetarian,  whereas  you  are 
one  all  your  life.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  contrast  to  the 
Prophet's  practice.  And  had  you  not  quoted  the  Law 
against  me,  and  not  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  reason, 
I  should  have  spared  you  this  rejoinder,  which  may  trouble 
your  mind,  for  which  I  should  be  sorry. 

When  you  complain  of  your  weakness  and  difficulty  of 
moving,  and  say  you  have  no  strength  left  to  ask  or  answer 
questions,  whether  weak  or  strong  you  are  still  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  age,  and  one  whose  praises  travellers  carry 
with  them  everywhere.  However  much  fate  may  have 
wronged   you,   you   have   wronged    yourself    by   depriving 
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yourself  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  And  if  you  hope 
for  pleasures  which  will  compensate  for  them,  pleasures  of 
a  better  and  more  lasting  sort,  then  you  will  have  made 
no  bad  bargain,  and  the  verse  of  yours  which  has  been 
discussed  will  have  been  justified,  though  you  may  incur 
the  reproach  of  stinginess  in  rejecting  requests  for  aid  and 
refusing  those  who  ask  you.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
torturing  yourself  without  any  clear  reason,  as  you  now 
assert,  being  one  of  the  many  who  "  idly  dispute  "  and 
founder  in  bewilderment,  then  you  have  wasted  your  life  and 
wronged  yourself.  You  will  also  in  the  verse  that  has  been 
quoted  have  made  an  assertion  which  you  cannot  verify. 

The  purpose  of  my  questions  and  answers  was  my  own 
benefit.  Since  that  is  not  to  be  had,  God  has  relieved  you 
of  the  trouble  of  answering  me.  As  for  the  rhymes  and 
my  request  that  we  might  be  relieved  of  them,  it  is  because 
rhymes  are  not  ideas  worth  going  out  of  our  way  to  follow, 
and  because  were  I  to  study  the  excellence  of  your  worka 
in  belles  lettres  and  poetry  I  should  find  therein  an  ample 
field.  Would  that  I  could  get  at  the  hidden  treasures  of 
your  religious  lore  as  I  can  at  your  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse  !  But  before  and  after  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling 
your  mind,  and  wasting  your  time  in  reading  my  letters 
and  answering  them.  For  inasmuch  as  I  have  done  you 
no  good  I  have  done  you  harm.  God  knows  that  I  had 
no  intention  save  to  benefit  by  your  wisdom  and  fill  my 
bucket  from  your  sea. 
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Art.  Xll.^-An  Unknown  Work  by  Aibirum. 
By  H.  Beyeridgb. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  Persian  MS.»  Or.  5,849, 
which  is  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  treatise  by  Albirunl. 
It  is  a  small  quarto  containing  175  folios,  and  at  one 
time  belonged  to  one  of  the  Oude  royal  libraries,  and  has 
several  red  impressions  of  seals.  It  was  picked  up  by  me 
in  Lakhnau,  in  1899.  The  MS.  is  a.  matena  medica, 
and  contains  accounts  of  drugs,  vegetable  and  mineral,  in 
alphabetical  order.  Its  title  is  Kitdb-i-^aidanah,  and  the 
translator  discusses  at  some  length  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Albirunl  was  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Indian  chandan 
and  the  Persian  chandal,  sandalwood,  but  this  etymology 
is  rejected  by  the  translator.  There  is  a  long  preface  by 
the  translator,  and  as  it  is  in  very  high-flown  language, 
and  as  the  MS.  is  much  worm-eaten,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand  his  meaning.  However,  we  learn  from 
p.  2**^  that  the  translator's  name  was  Abii-bakr,  son  of 
'Ali,  son  of  Usman  Asfaru'l-kasani,  and  further  on  we  find 
that  he  came  to  India  in  the  beginning  of  Shamsu-d-dln 
Iltatmi^'s  ^  reign,  or  in  the  last  year  of  his  predecessor  and 
father-in-law,  Qutbu-d-din  Aibak,  and  consequently  about 
607  A.H.  (1211  A.D.).  He  speaks  of  staying  in  Dihli  for 
eighteen  months.     Though  he  does  not  tell  us  the  exact 


'  The  translator  mentions  his  own  name  again  at  p.  108^,  under  the  article 
i^iM,  And  also  at  p.  114,  nnder  the  article  ^j^,  i.e.  *talc/  where  he  seems 
to  speak  of  his  having  heen  in  Kashg^ar,  and  at  132»,  nnder  the  article  JaJ^  , 
i.e.  *  cloves.' 

*  So  spelt  by  Dr.  Rieu;  often  spelt  Altamsh  and  Altmi^.  See  Thomas's 
**  Pathan  Kings,'*  pp.  43, 44.  Badayuni's  explanation  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  Shamsu-d-dln's  being  bom  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  may  be  correct, 
for  it  Is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Redhouse,  and  Badayuni  had  means  of 
hearing  the  story  of  the  derivation,  for  badayun  was  Shamsu-a-din'sfief,  and  the 
tradition  may  have  lingered  down  to  Badayunf's  time. 
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year  in  which  he  made  his  translation,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  before  626  a.h.  (1229  a.d.),  for  he  refers  to  Shamsu-d- 
dln's  having  a  son  bom  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  this  will  put  an  end  to 
sedition  by  reducing  the  rebels  to  despair.  He  calls  this 
son  (p.  4*)  Nasiru-d-daniya  wa  ud-din,  and  he  must  mean 
thereby  the  elder  prince  of  that  name,  who  became  governor 
of  Bengal  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  died  in  626  a.h. 
After  the  translator's  preface  there  follows  Albirunrs  own 
preface,  or  an  abridgment  thereof.  In  it  Albiruni  describes 
the  books  he  used.  One  was  a  compilation  giving  the 
names  of  drugs  in  ten  languages;  another,  which  he  got 
from  Christian  physicians,  was  in  Syriac,  and  gave  the  names 
of  drugs  in  Syriac,  Greek  (RumI),  Arabic,  and  Persian  ; 
a  third,  which  he  also  got  from  Christian  physicians,  bore 
the  name  of  Lexicon.  He  also  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  a  distinguished  physician  named  Abu  Hamid,  son  of 
Ahmadu-1-bashafi  (P). 

The  descriptions  of  the  drugs  give  first  their  localities 
and  characteristics,  and  then  their  remedial  action.  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  interesting  autobiographical  details, 
though  there  are  several  references  to  AlbirunPs  travels 
Thus,  under  the  account  of  the  drug  goz  gandam  (p.  148**) 
there  is  a  reference  to  what  he  had  seen  in  the  country 
of  Jurjan,  and  in  the  account  of  the  orange  (ndranj),  p.  165, 
we  are  told  what  the  old  men  of  Bast  (in  Afghanistan)  said 
about  the  seeds  having  been  brought  into  their  country  by 
a  strange  bird,  which  they  found  lying  dead  in  a  river  bed 
after  there  had  been  a  long  drought.  Albiruni  adds  that 
the  Indian  name  for  the  orange  is  J^3^  kirand.  Apparently 
this  is  the  Sanskrit  karund  and  Hindustani  karnd,  which  is 
a  name  for  the  pummeloe.  Opium  is  one  of  the  drugs 
described,  and  its  use  by  the  people  of  Mecca  is  spoken  of, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  its  use  or  cultivation  in  India. 
Albiriini  generally  gives  the  name  of  each  drug  in  several 
languages,  and  under  opium,  a/pun,  he  quotes  one  Firazi 
as  stating  that  the  Sindh  name  for  the  drug  is  ras-i  8tr 
Bhamy  (?).    Firazi  is  again  quoted  under  tubal  (vitriol?),  p.  47*. 
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The  last  article  in  the  book  is  zambut  or  the  carob-tree,  and 
the  one  immediately  before  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
jasht,  or  jashm,  i.e.  *jade.*  Galen's  description  of  it  is 
quoted,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  name  for  jasht 
is  ^^\L»\  osphdtda.  Probably  the  copyist  has  written  ds 
by  mistake  for  om,  and  the  word  (j**jb\su>\  is  apparently 
a  corruption  of  ofjt^Tireo)^,  the  genitive  of  ofufMrlrr^,  which 
is  Galen's  name  for  green  jasper.  (See  Kiihn's  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1826,  vol.  xii,  pp.  206,  207.)  Albirunl  says  that  the  Greek 
word  means  snakestone,  and  it  appears  from  this  remark  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  description  that  he  or  his  authority  has 
mixed  up  two  drugs  described  by  Galen,  one  ophites  or 
snakestone,  and  the  other  omphatites,  which  last  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  any  Greek  dictionary. 

Albirunl's  work  is  mentioned  by  Haj!  Khalfa,  Fluegel's 
ed.,  V.  110,  No.  10,263.  It  is  there  called  Ettab-as-saidalat, 
which  is  translated  by  Fluegel  as  "liber  botanicae  theoreticae." 
In  Dozy's  Supplement,  p.  856^  iJJu-o  naidalat  is  given  as 
meaning  drugs.  Possibly  the  translator  of  the  work  is  the 
"Abu  Bikr-es  Saiddani "  of  Haji  Khalfa,  IV.  417  and  V.  461. 
In  the  first  of  these  references  Abu-bikr  is  described  as 
a  lawyer,  but  in  the  second  he  is  entered  as  a  lexicographer 
and  grammarian,  and  this  tallies  with  the  translator's  pre- 
dilection for  verbal  questions,  as  shown  by  the  disquisition  in 
the  preface  about  the  etymology  of  saidana.  Unfortunately 
Haja  Khalfa  evidently  knew  very  little  about  him,  and  does 
not  even  give  the  year  of  his  death. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sachau  (Introduction  to  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  chronology  of  ancient  nations,  p.  48),  the  Saidalat 
is  not  mentioned  in  Alburuni's  own  list.  That  list  was  made 
in  427  H.  (1035),  and  Alblruni  lived  for  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, dying  on  2nd  Bajab,  440  h.  (11th  December,  1048). 
He  must  therefore  have  written  the  Saidalat  between  1035 
and  1048. 

The  MS.  was  copied  in  1190  a.h.  (1776)  by  Khwaja 
Muhammad  Samr  of  Dihli. 
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Art.  XIIL— 7%^  Eisdlatu'l-Qhufrdn :  by  Abii'l-'Ala  al- 
Ma'arri.  Part  11,  including  Table  of  Contents  with 
Text  and  Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandaka  and 
of  other  passages.    By  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

{Continued  from  p,  101.) 

As  for  Salih  b.  'Abdu'l-Sluddiis,^  though  his  zandaka  has 
become  notorious,  he  did  not  avow  it  (and  knowledge 
belongs  to  God  alone)  until  he  was  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  The  following  verses  are  ascribed  to  his  father, 
•Abdu'l-Kuddus : 

Hoio  many  a  visitor  hath  Mecca  brought  to  perdition !    Mau 

Ood  raze  Mecca  and  her  houses  ! 
May  the  Merciful  refuse  sustenance  to  her  living  inhabitants,  P  148. 

and  may  Mercy  roast  her  dead  [in  hell-fire']  ! 

Salih  had  a  son  who  was  charged  with  zandaka  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  long  time.     These  verses  are  said  to  be  his :  ^ 

We  went  forth  from  the  world,  though  we  belong  to  it ;  and  we 

are  neither  the  living  in  it  nor  the  dead. 
Whenever  a  visitor  comes  to  inquire  for  us,  we  rejoice  and  say, 

''Here  in  one  from  the  world!  " 

His  recanting,  when  he  perceived  that  his  execution  was  at 
hand,  was  a  piece  of  trickery.  And  God  bless  Muhammad, 
for  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  said,  *'  /  was  sent  tvith  the 


^  A  contemporarr  of  Bashshar.  They  were  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
167  A.H.     See  Weil,  OetchickU  tUr  Chalifeny  ii,  106  eeq. 

2  Ibn  Khallikan,  Trantlationt  ii,  465,  attributes  them  first  to  AbuU-'Atahiya, 
and  then  to  Sali^  himself. 
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sword,  and  weal  is  with  the  sword,  and  weal  is  in  the  sword,  and 
weal  is  by  the  sword^  And  in  another  hadith,  ^*  My  people 
shall  not  cease  to  flourish  while  they  bear  swords  J'  'T  was  the 
sword  that  impelled  galih  to  affirm  the  truth  and  caused 
him  to  renounce  his  pernicious  belief.  This  is  one  of  God's 
signs,  which  is  only  revealed  to  the  miscreant  soid  when  her 
time  has  indubitably  passed  by  and  her  profession  of  faith 
will  not  be  accepted  at  this  juncture.  She  believed  not  before.^ 
Folly  has  its  light  drizzle  and  its  heavy  rainfall. 

With  regard  to  al-Kassar,^  he  was  a  fool  in  the  block  and 
a  fool  in  the  chips.^  Had  he  pursued  an  attainable  truth, 
he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  poison  that  he  swallowed, 
but  our  natures  are  ranged  against  us  *  and  none  may  avoid 
the  appointed  doom.  He  whose  name  is  connected  with 
chests^  is  held  to  be  a  zindtk,  I  suppose  that  he  is  the 
person,  known  as  Mansur,^  who  appeared  in  270  a.h.  and 
made  a  long  stay  in  Yemen.  In  his  time  the  singing-girls 
used  to  play  on  the  tambourine  while  he  chanted  :  ^ 

0  thou,  take  the  tambourine  and  play,  and  blazon  abroad  the 

virtues  of  this  prophet  ! 
The  prophet  of  the  Banu  Hdshim  has  departed,  and  the  prophet 

of  the  Banu  Ta'rub  has  arisen. 
No  more  is  it  behoving  to  run  at  Safd  or  to  visit  the  Tomb  at 

Medina, 
When  the  people  pray,  do  not  thou  stand  up,  and  if  they  fast, 

do  thou  eat  and  drink, 

»  ^or.  vi,  169. 

'  ^amdQn  ^asgar  (ob.  271  A.u.)  may  possibly  be  meant.  He  was  tbe  chief 
of  those  §uf!B  who  call  themselves  Malamatis,  and  ^ve  his  name  to  the  sect  of 
^ass&ns  ('Attar,  To^.  al-Auliyd,  Brit.  Mus.  MS.,  f.  196  sqo.  ;  NafaMtuH' 
Unty  p.  67).  But  one  wotdd  hardly  expect  to  find  him  in  this  company  or 
described  in  these  terms,  and  I  regard  the  proposed  identification  as  doubtful. 

*  j^UUpl.ofjS^. 

B  His  name  was  jls^^  9  the  carpenter.    See  below. 

•  See  Kay's  Toman,  p.  191  sqq.  and  p.  323.  Ibnu'l-Athir,  viii,  22,  calls 
him  Rustam  b.  al-Husain  b.  Haushab  b.  Dadhan  al-Najjar. 

'  In  Kay's  TanuM,  p.  199,  these  verses  are  ascribed  to  Mansiir's  colleague, 
*Ali  b.  Fa4l. 
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And  do  not  deny  unto  thyself  any  believer,  whether  he  be  near  p  150^ 
akin  or  remote. 

For  how,  being  lawful  to  that  stranger,  hast  thou  become  for- 
bidden to  thy  father  ? 

Does  not  the  tree  belong  to  him  who  nourished  it  and  watered  it 
in  its  year  of  drought  ? 

And  wine  is  free  to  use,  like  rain.     0  my  mistress,  what  an 
excellent  creed  !  ^ 

Now  may  the  execration  of  all  who  join  in  execrating 
evildoers  light  upon  the  adherents  of  this  gospel !  This 
class  of  men  (God  curse  them !)  seek  by  various  methods 
to  enslave  the  vulgar.  They  are  eager  to  claim  divinity, 
without  substantiating  their  pretensions ;  nor  do  they  shrink 
from  what  is  abominable,  but  when  they  know  that  a  man 
is  distinguished  *  [by  intelligence]  they  invite  him  to  that 
which,  in  the  abstract,  is  worthy  of  praise.  There  was  in 
Yemen  a  man  who  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  castle, 
employing  as  intermediary  between  himself  and  the  people 
a  black  servant  whom  he  had  entitled  Gabriel.  One  day 
this  servant  murdered  his  master  and  went  off,  whereupon 
some  irreverent  wit  remarked  :  ''  Blessed  is  God  in  His 
height.  Gabriel  has  fled  from  iniquity,  and  he  whom  ye 
assert  to  be  a  Lord  lies  murdered  on  his  throne/'  It  is  said 
that  he  was  urged  to  this  deed  by  the  shameful  services 
imposed  on  him.  When  one  of  this  sort  aspires,  he  is  not 
content  with  being  an  imdm  or  a  prophet.  No !  he  mounts 
upward  in  falsehood,  and  his  drink  is  the  foul  water  beneath 
the  film. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Ignorance  were  not  guilty  of  such 
criminal  and  disorderly  practices.  Rather  did  their  minds 
lean  to  the  opinion  of  the  sages  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the 

'  Kay  renders,  *'aiid  its  use  is  now  hallowed  by  the  kw.**     But  this  is 

impossible  for  metrical  and  other  reasons,      i^  ^  1,    ^":.V.^  ^    c£.   Harfrl 
(ed.  De  Sacy),  p.  639, 1.  2. 
'  L^  and  •  f^  are  distinctly  written  in  the  MS.    In  a  passage  below  (p.  165) 

the  forms  *     ^7  and  ^^mO^  occur,  and  perhaps  they  should  be  restored  here. 
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ancient  books.  For  most  of  the  philosophers  were  without 
belief  in  prophecy  and  paid  no  heed  to  those  who  affirmed 
it.  Babra  b.  Uraayya  b.  Khalaf  al-Jumabl  had  an  a£Pair 
with  Abu  Bakr  al-Siddik  (may  God  have  mercy  on  him !)» 
in  consequence  of  which  he  fled  to  Rum,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  said  :  ^ 

P.  161' I  fled  to  the  land  of  Mum,  undisturbed  by  the  abandonment  of 

evening  and  midday  prayer. 
But  do  not  omit  to  bring  me  a  morning-draught  of  wine  ;  fot* 

the  purest  ofunne  is  not  forbidden  by  Ood, 
If  Taim  b.  Mnrra  *  has  been  given  the  command  among  you, 

there  is  no  good  in  the  land  of  Hydz  or  in  Egypt. 
And  if  my  'isldm'  is^  the  truth  and  the  right  u?ay,  lo,  I  renounce 

it  in  favour  of  Abu  Bakr* 

Men  showed  themselves  so  versatile  in  error  that  at  last 
they  considered  the  claim  of  divinity  allowable.  That  was 
to  push  infidelity  to  its  extreme  point  and  to  collect  sin 
in  the  largest  bottles.  The  people  of  the  Ignorance  only 
rejected  prophecy :  they  went  no  further.  When  'Umar 
b.  al-Khattab  (God  have  mercy  on  him!)  cleared  out  the 
*  Covenanters '  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  emigrants 
were  sorely  distressed,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Jews 
of  Khaibar,  known  as  Sadid  b.  Adkan,  spoke  these  verses 
thereupon  : 

Aba  Hafs  attacks  us  with  a  whip.     Not  too  fast !    A  man  now 
rises,  now  sinks, 

^JJ^  i^^\j^     \z   (Marginal  note  in  MS.). 
2  From  whom  Abu  Bakr  was  descended  (Wiistenfeld,  Oeneahgitehe  Tabellen,  R.). 
*  -fc  is  the  Ju^uJl     1,4  r  (Wright,  Grammar ,  ii,  265). 


*  I.e.  <'  he  is  welcome  to  it :  much  good  may  it  do  him 
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It  would  seem  that  you  never  followed  the  loaded  camels  of  a  hard 

driver,^  that  you  might  get  your  fill.     Verily ^  provision 

18  a  fugitive  thing. 
Had  Moses  told  the  truth,  ye  would  not  have  prevailed  against 

us  ;  but  empire  [^has  its  day\  then  goes. 
And  tee  anticipated  you  in  falsehood.     Recognize,  therefore,  that 

to  us  belongs  the  dignity  of  the  first  liar,  who  is  the  worst? 
Ye  walked  over  our  tracks  in  the  way  that  we  went,  and  your 

desire  is  to  domineer  and  to  make  yourselves  dreaded. 

And  Yemen,  ever  since  it  existed,  has  been  the  home  of 
those  who  cultivate  religion  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
make  a  fair  show  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets.  I  learn 
from  travellers  to  those  parts  that  certain  sectaries  are  to 
be  found  there  at  the  present  day,  every  one  of  whom  asserts 
that  he  is  the  expected  Ka'im  and  receives  a  tithe  of 
property  to  gratify  his  base  ambitions.  And  I  have  been 
told  that  the  Karmatis  have  a  house  at  al-Ahsa,^  from 
which,  as  they  pretend,  their  imdm  will  come  forth,  and 
they  keep  a  saddled  and  bridled  horse  standing  at  the  door 
of  that  house,  and  say  to  the  common  and  vulgar,  "  This 
horse  is  for  the  Mahdi's  stirrup  :  he  will  mount  it  when  he  p.  162 
appears  with  a  marvellous  truth."  Their  object  in  all  this 
is  to  cajole  and  amuse  with  vain  promises  and  manoeuvre 
themselves  into  power  and  lead  men  astray.  And  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  stories  that  I  have  heard  is  this : — ^Long 
ago  a  chieftain  of  the  Karmatis,  when  his  time  was  come, 
gathered  his  followers  round  his  deathbed  and  began  to  say 
to  them  :  **  I  am  now  resolved  to  depart.  I  had  already 
sent  Moses  and  Jesus  and  Muhammad,  and  I  cannot  but 
send  another."  Be  he  accursed !  He  committed  the  greatest 
infidelity  at  the  moment  when  it  behoves  the  infidel  to  believe 
and  the  traveller  to  return  to  his  final  bourne. 

^  The  camels  driven  at  full  speed  would  be  likely  to  spill  a  portion  of  their 
cargo.  Mdkit  is  explained  below  (p.  166)  as  meaning  'one  who  runs  from 
to^  to  town/     But  here  it  seems  rather  to  be  derived  from  the  phrase 

*  The  proverb  is  iJa?l  ^jUU  v—xJjJ  *jJ^  (Freytn?,  ii,  879). 
'  In  Babrain.       ^ 
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As  regards  Walld  b.  Yazld,  his  mind  was  that  of  an  infant^ 
although  he  had  reached  a  vigorous  manhood.  A  haughty 
will  availed  him  nothing,  nor  did  his  violets  profit  him,^ 
and  he  was  diverted  from  the  wine-flagon  by  the  sin  of  his 
erring  soul.^  He  was  thrust  into  Hell-fire,  and  does  not 
draw  water  in  cupfuls.  Yerses  are  attributed  to  him  that 
brand  him  with  disgrace,  e.g. : 

0  my  friends^  bring  me  a  youthful  alave,^  for  I  am  assured  that 

I  shall  not  be  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  sake  of  \_betny 
cast  into"]  a  fire. 
Let  those  who  seek  Paradise  lose  their  labour  !    Men  are  ill- 
trained  indeed  that  they  follow  the  religion  of  the  ass  ! 

Surely  't  was  an  amazing  time  that  made  the  like  of  him 
an  imam  and  invested  him  with  imperial  power ;  and  though 
it  may  be  that  other  monarchs  hold  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  creed,  they  keep  it  hidden  and  fear  [to  divulge  it]. 
These  verses  are  also  ascribed  to  him  :  ^ 

/  boast  mtjself  to  be  JFalid,  the  Imdm,  trailing  my  striped  robe 
and  listening  to  words  of  love. 

1  drag  my  skirt  to  the  chambers  of  my  mistress,  and  I  heed  not 

those  who  blame  and  rebuke  me. 
There  is  no  pleasure  save  in  listening  to  a  singing-girl  and  in 

wine  that  leaves  a  youth  intoxicated, 
I  do  not  hope  for  the  houris  in  the  next  world.     Does  any  man 

of  sense  hope  for  the  houris  of  Paradise  ? 
When  a  lady  gives  thee  her  hand,  requite  her  surrender  like  one 

who  makes  a  liberal  present, 

P.  158.  And  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  surrounded,  he  entered  the 
pavilion  and  locked  the  door,  and  said :  ^ 

>  The  manuscript  reading  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  I  have  no  example  of 
i^js^w  as  the  plural  of  -/**     .  ,  but  analogous  forms  occur. 

'  I.e.  his  sins  in  this  world  deprived  him  of  the  joys  of  Paradise. 

3  For  tsar = down  (fovXoi)  sec  De  Slane*s  Introduction  to  Ibn  KhallikSn,  p.  36. 
If  the  text  is  sound,  **  Jul-L  stands  for   *IJl-L  , 

*  The  first  two  couplets  are  cited  in  Agkiamy  vi,  122. 

«  Agh.  vi,  139. 
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Le€m  me  Hind  and  aURabab  and  a  few  bot/8  ^  and  a  singing- 
girl  :  that  is  wealth  enough  for  me  ! 

Take  your  kingdom  {may  Ood  not  stablish  your  kingdom  /),  for 
after  that  it  is  not  worth  a  camel-rope. 

And  let  me  go  ere  the  eye  can  wink,^  and  do  not  grudge  me 
a  merry  death ! 

And  from  that  high  estate  he  fell  ^— oh,  what  a  fall !  and 
some  chroniclers  relate  that  his  head  was  seen  in  the  mouth 
of  a  dog.  God  exacts  the  wages  of  sin.  Helpless  is  man  in 
this  world  of  sorrows,  which  disables  citizen  and  wanderer 
alike.  It  was  due  to  the  Caliphate  that  it  should  come  to 
a  person  of  famed  piety,  whom  no  contingencies  would  turn 
from  the  right  way ;  but  affliction  was  created  with  the  sun, 
and  why  should  those  be  exempt  who  sleep  in  the  grave  ? 

As  for  Abu  Isa  b.  al-RashId,*  he  is  not  the  praiser  [of 
God]  nor  the  praised  [of  men],*  and  if  the  reports  concerning 
him  are  true,  he  has  thereby  separated  himself  from  his 
ancestors  and  shown  his  enmity  to  the  religious.  The  Lord 
cares  not  whether  His  servants  keep  the  fast  through  fear  or 
whether  they  break  it,  but  men  grow  desperate,  and  often 
those  who  are,  or  feign  to  be,  foolish  utter  a  statement 
although  their  hearts  are  familiatr  with  its  contrary.  I  say 
this  in  the  hope  that  Abu  'Isa  and  his  fellows  did  not  accept 
the  false  teaching  of  their  chiefs,^  and  that  their  real 
thoughts  are  not  such  as  they  outwardly  profess.     Verily 

»  This  is  the  reading  of  J^,  For  the  name  Fartani,  preserved  in  the 
marginal  correction,  see  Addenda  et  Emendanda  to  Tahari,  i,  vOv. 

•  See  Lane  under  ^  ,  and  Freytag,  Arabum  Proverbia,  ii,  249. 
9  Literally,  '  returned.* 

•  Son  of  Harun  al-Ra^id  hy  a  foreign  mother.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Ma'miin.  Save  the  fact  that  he  was  an  excellent  singer,  I  cannot  find  any 
corrohoration  of  Abii'l- 'Ala's  remarks  about  him,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  similar  charges  were  made  against  Ma'mun  himself. 

^  This  rendering  is  conjectural. 

•  S'\j^\='Ji\Aj^\,  'their  erring  chiefs.'  See  Wright,  Grammar, 
u,  202. 
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the  dead  have  admonished  them.^  A  certain  one  dreamed 
that  he  saw  'Abdu'l-Salam  b.  Ra^ban,  known  as  Diku'l- 
Jinn.^  Seeing  him  in  good  hap,  he  reminded  him  of  the 
distichs  rhymed  in/,  which  include  this : 

They  have  this  worlds  and  they  rejoice  in  [the  prospect  of'\ 
another,  but  when  a  person  whom  you  cannot  trust  says 
•*  /  will  pay  to-morroiv,'*  it  is  fatal. 

Sawaf  =  haldk.  The  poet  answered  :  "  I  said  that  merely 
in  jest:  it  was  not  my  belief."  And  perchance  many  who 
are  notorious  for  these  follies  secretly  fulfil  the  obligations 
F.  154.  of  the  Law  and  find  abundant  pasture  in  its  fertile  meadows, 
since  the  tongue  is  rebellious  and  does  not  submit  to  the 
reason.  And  the  aforementioned  Abii  'Isa  was  accounted 
an  excellent  poet  in  the  quatrain  and  sestet.  Al-Suli  quotes 
in  his  Nawddir  : 

My  tongue  concealeth  its  secrets,  but  my  tears  betray  and  publish 

what  I  would  hide. 
And  but  for  my  tears  I  should  not  have  revealed  my  passion, 

and  but  for  my  passion  I  should  not  have  shed  tears. 

And  if  he  fled  from  a  month's  fast,  peradventure  he  may  fall 
into  everlasting  torment,  though  unbelievers  alone  despair 
of  the  divine  mercy. 

As  regards  al-Jannabl,'  if  a  town  were  punished  on 
account  of  its  inhabitants,  Jannaba  might  well  be  chastized 
on  account  of  him,  but  the  ordinance  of  the  Kor'an  is  more 
fit  and  proper,  that  no  burdened  soul  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
another.*  His  treatment  of  the  sacred  comer-stone  is  variously 
related,  those  who  pretend  acquaintance  with  him  asserting 
that  he  took  it  to  worship  and  glorify,  because  he  had  learned 
that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  idol  which  was  made  in  the 


*  Cf.  Freytag,  Arabum  Proverbial  iii*,  43: 

^'\y,i\  J\>J1  ^\^\  ^1 

^  Brockelmann,  i,  85. 

>  Ibn  Ehallikan,  Translation^  i,  426. 

*  Kor.  Ti,  164,  etc. 
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likeness  of  Satum»^  but  others  say  that  he  made  it  a  footstool 
in  a  privy ;  and  these  versions  cannot  be  reconciled.  Be  he 
accursed,  in  any  case,  while  Thabir  ^  stands  firm  and  clouds 
scatter  rain! 

The  'AUd  of  Basra,'  according  to  one  story,  used  to 
mention  before  his  revolt  that  he  belonged  to  'Abd  Eais 
and  to  the  subdivision  of  Anmar.^  His  name  was  Ahmad, 
but  on  declaring  himself  he  took  the  name  of  'AlL  False- 
hood is  abundant,  inexhaustible.  He  was  a  lofty  peak  in 
sagacity,^  yet  the  truth  in  his  possession  was  like  the  pebble 
that  is  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  disobedient.  These  verses 
ascribed  to  him  are  famous  : 

0  profession  of  the  crippled,  may  ruin  light  upon  thee  /     Shall 

I  not  escape  from  thee  when  the  [^last]  gathering  brings 

[mankind']  together? 
Surely,  if  my  soul  is  content  with  teaching  boys  for  ever,  I  am 

content  with  indignity. 
Can  a  gentleman  take  pleasure  in  teaching  boys,  when  he  has 

considered  that  the  means  of  life  abound  in  the  world  ? 

1  do  not  gainsay  that  love  of  vanities  may  have  instigated  P.  166. 
him  so  that  he  sank  in  a  full  sea,  where  he  will  swim  as  long 

as  the  heavens  and  the  earth  endure,  unless  thy  Lord  will 
otherwise.  Verily,  thy  Lord  doeth  what  He  please th. 
Some  verses,  which  go  to  prove  that  he  was  devout,  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  I  allow  that  they  may  have  been 
forged  in  his  name;  for  those  who  know  the  world  pronounce 
it  to  be  wicked  and  false  and  endowed  with  qualities  that  are 
far  from  honourable.     The  verses  follow  : 

*  The  Ka*ba  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Saturn.  The  Black 
Stone  was  called  by  some  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God  on  earth  (Sale,  Prelimitwry 
IHseourse,  p.  161). 

'  A  mountain  near  Mecca. 

»  The  chief  of  the  Zanj,  »Ali  b.  Muhammad  b.  *Abdu'l- Rahman  (Weil, 
Oeschichtt  der  Chalifen,  ii,  462  sqq.). 

*  See  Wiistenfeld,  Omealogische  Tahelkn,  A.  9,  14. 
»  Cf.  below  (p.  161) :     UJl  J  jv^-\ . . 
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/  sletr  others  because  I  was  anxious  to  save  myself,  and  I  amassed 

my  wealth  by  the  sword,  that  I  might  be  happy,  not 

wretched. 
Whoever  beholds  my  grave,  let  him  then  re/rain  from  doing 

wrong  to  any  creature  ! 
But  when  I  die,  woe  is  fne  to  think  what  fate  shall  be  mine 

before  God — whether  eternal  life  under  Ood*s  protection 

or  whether  I  shall  be  cast  into  His  fire. 

And  a  certain  individual  quoted  to  me  some  verses  in  the 
'long'  measure  and  with  the  same  rhyme  as  this,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  'Adudu'l-Daula.^  It  is  said  that 
one  day  when  his  illness  took  a  turn  for  the  better  he  wrote 
them  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  They  are  modelled  on  those 
of  the  Basrite,  but  I  bear  testimony  that  they  are  fictitious, 
the  work  of  some  impudent  fellow,  and  that  'Adudu'l-Daula 
never  heard  of  them. 


L 


As  regards  Husain  b.  Mansur,  his  cable  is  not  drawn 
tight.^  A  whole  people  has  often  worshipped  a  stone  :  how, 
then,  should  the  man  of  judgment  be  secure  from  calamities  P 
Wishing  to  set  error  revolving  on  its  axis,  he  left  his  cotton 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Had  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,^  no  page  would  have  preserved  his 
1. 167.  name,  but  the  workings  of  Destiny  are  bewildering  to 
contemplate.  It  were  comelier  in  a  man  to  be  a  pebble  or 
a  rock  than  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  but  they  fly  to 
delusion  and  have  a  thousand  highways  to  mischief.  How 
many  are  the  inventions  concerning  al-Hallaj  !     Falsehood 

1  Ibn  Khallikan,  Tramlation,  ii,  481. 

2  I.e.  he  is  not  a  person  of  strong  intellect.    Cf.  a  similar  phrase  on  p.  140 : 

'  For  the  exact  meaning  of     Jrj  see  Glossary  to  Tabari. 
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is  rich  in  rain-olouds.  All  the  extraordinary  things  attributed 
to  him  are  fiction  and  fable :  ^  I  would  not  believe  them  in 
a  dream  !  One  of  the  forgeries  against  him  is  this :  that 
he  said  to  his  executioners,  ''  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are 
killing  me  P  You  are  killing  the  mule  of  al  -  Madarani/'  ^ 
and  that  the  mule  was  found  slaughtered  in  its  stall.  There 
are  Sufis  at  the  present  day  who  exalt  his  state  and  rank 
him  with  the  stars.  And  I  have  been  told  that  some  people 
at  Baghdad  who  expect  him  to  rise  again  stand  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Tigris  where  he  was  crucified,  looking  for  his 
appearance.  This  is  not  a  unique  example  of  human  folly ; 
nor  [would  a  parallel  be  wanting]  even  if  the  gazelle  had 
been  worshipped  in  its  lair.  Fortime  has  lighted  on  an  ape 
ere  now  and  caused  it  to  obtain  the  place  of  honour,  and 
the  people  cried,  *^  Bow  to  the  ape  in  its  season !  " '  And 
I  shrink  from  the  sin  of  mentioning  the  ape  which  the 
governors,  it  is  said,  used  to  come  and  salute  in  the  time  of 
Zubaida ;  and  Yazld  b.  Mazyad  al-Shaibani  ^  came  into  the 
crowd  of  saluters  and  kissed  it.  And  there  is  a  story  that 
Yazld  b.  Mu'awiya  had  an  ape  which  he  mounted  on  a  wild 
she-ass,  and  started  the  latter  along  with  the  racehorses.^ 
As  regards  the  verses  in  y : 

0  myBtery  of  mystery^  so  subtle  that  Thou  art  beyond  the 

description  of  any  living  creature, 
O  visible  invisible  One  that  from  everything  revealest  Thyself  to 

everything, 


*  Is  v^^j  ^^  the  Syriac  fZo;Oi>i  =  jugglery  ? 

'  Cf.  Ibnu'l-A^ir,  yiii,  94,  second  line  from  foot,  and  sqq.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  meant  by  al-Hadarani.  The  name  of  Ibrahim  b.  Abmad  al-Madarani 
occnrs  in  the  reign  of  Mul^tadir  (Weil,  Oeschiehte  der  CkaH/ettf  ii,  660,  n.  2). 

'  Freytag,  Arabum  Proverbia,  i,  662,  and  iii*,  199. 

«  Ibn  Khallikan  (Wiistenfeld),  830. 

'  For  more  about  this  ape,  which  was  called  Abu  Kais,  cf .  Mas^udi,  Muri\JH  /- 
Dhahah,  v,  157  seq.  JuWl  ™ay  ^  an  ©""or  for  li^\=  starting-post.  See 
Lane  and  Glossary  to  Tabari  under     li>. , 
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0  all  in  all,  Thou  art  mine  own  kin :  ^  how,  then,  should  I  plead 
for  myself  loith  myself? 

the  composition  does  not  lack  power,  but  the  word  ilayy  ia 
a  canker  in  the  verses.  If  he  used  takyid,  according  to  some 
authorities  that  is  not  allowed  in  this  kind  of  metre,  but  if 
P.  168.  he  pronounced  the  y  with  kasra,  that  is  thoroughly  bad  and 
a  foul  blemish. 


The  following  lines  are  quoted  as  belonging  to  a  con- 
temporary of  al-Hallaj  : 

If  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  true,  my  Ood  is  in  the  glass- 
merchant's  wife. 
P.  169.  She  appeared  in  an  embroidered  dress  between  the  house  of  the 
druggist  and  that  of  the  seller  of  ice. 
What  they  laid  to  my  charge  is  not  true.      No  !   it  is  the 
invention  of  our  Shaikh,  al-Halldj. 

Such  beliefs  are  of  old  date.  One  age  hands  them  down 
to  the  next.  It  is  said  that  Pharaoh  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hululis,  and  on  that  account  claimed  to  be  Almighty 
God.  And  it  is  related  that  one  of  them  ^  in  praising  Gt>d 
used  to  say,  "  Thy  praise  is  my  praise  and  Thy  forgiveness 
is  my  forgiveness."  This  is  frenzy  supreme.  The  man 
who  says  this  is  numbered  among  the  beasts,  and  never 
realized  the  nature  of  divine  beneficence.  Another  said: 
''  Certainly  I  am  Thou.  Praise  to  Thee  is  praise  to  me,  and 
offence  to  Thee  is  offence  to  me,  and  pardon  from  Thee  is 
pardon  from  me ;  and,  0  my  Lord,  why  should  I  be  flogged 

^  This  is  perhaps   an  adequate  rendering    of   ^jLfi  Jjbl  ^ "  ^^n  ^  •     Cf. 
Dlvani  Shamsi  Tabriz^  xxxii,  7 :    j^Si^Xi  ^_  -- •'*  y   Lsj-  y    .Jo  •   .jL«  4^^ 

*  Bayazid  of  Bistam  said  lj\  5|  u\  1  i^\  L)l  ^\  and  U  ^<3laCU» 
J  U2*  ^ihsS  (* Attar,  Tadh.  al-JiiUf/d,  Brit.  Mas.  MS.,  ff.  SOa  and  82tf). 
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when  I  am  accused  of  fornication  ?  "  Mankind  is  without 
aenBe,  and  this  is  a  thing  that  is  taught  by  the  adult  to  the 
child,  and  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  perdition.^  Dost  thou 
imagine  that  the  greater  part  of  them  hear  or  understand? 
They  are  even  as  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  yea,  they  are  further 
astray,^  The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  a  member 
of  this  sect : 

/  sate  my  Lord  walking,  tcith  his  shoes  on,  in  YahyoHs  bazaar,^ 
and  was  near  jumping  out  of  my  skin  [with  joy']. 

I  said,  "  Art  thou  eager  that  we  should  be  united  ? "  He 
answered,  **  Alas  !  fear  hinders  it** 

Had  Ood  decreed  our  alliance  in  hve,  there  ivould  have  been 
nothing  more  than  bowing  to  the  earth  and  gazing. 

This  sect  inculcates  the  ancient  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
which  is  held  by  the  Indians  and  is  now  much  in  vogue 
among  a  party  of  the  ShT'ites.  We  pray  God  to  assist  and 
protect  us.     These  verses  by  a  NusairT  *  are  quoted  : 

Ma)*vel,  0  our  mother,  at  the  accidents  of  Time,  that  made  our 

sister  dwell  in  a  mouse. 
Drive  these  cats  away  from  her  and  let  her  have  the  straw  in 

the  sack. 

Another  Nusairi  said  : 

Blessed  is  Ood  who  relieves  affliction,  for  He  has  shoum  us  thejf^  iqo. 

wonders  of  Time, 
Our  neighbour  AbU^l-Sakan  has  been  converted  into  the  ass  of 

Shaibdv,  the  Slmikh  of  our  city. 


*  Literally,  *'  a  rain-cloud  that  roost  amply  fulfils  its  promise  in  respect  of 
perdition/' 

»  Kor.  XXV,  46. 

*  In  the  Shammasiya  quarter  of  Baghdad.  See  Guy  Le  Strange,  Baghdad, 
pp.  199-201. 

*  See  Rene  Dussaud's  Biatmre  et  Religion  des  NoMirU.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Ma'arra  lay  just  outside  the  Nusairi  country,  which  is  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Orontes.  AbuM-'Ala  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  members  of  this  sect  and  of  informing  himself 
at  first-hand  about  their  curious  beliefs  and  superstitions.  Unfortunately  he  does 
not  mention  the  Xusairis  again,  though  he  may  allude  to  them  in  two  anecdotes 
which  contain  a  further  reductio  ad  ahmtrdum  of  the  theory  of  metempaychoni^ 
(pp.  164-6). 


J.K.A.S.    1902. 
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He  has  had  to  exchange  walking  in  his  clothes  for  walking  with 
girth  and  leading-rope} 


P.  161.  Some  people  profess  a  belief,  without  conviction,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  worldly  vanities,  which  are  more  deceiving  than 
a  foolish  prostitute.  In  the  West  there  was  a  person  known 
as  Ibn  Hanl,^  an  excellent  poet,  who  used  to  exaggerate  so 
much  in  his  panegyrics  upon  al-Mu*izz  Abu  Tarolm  Ma'add* 
that  he  said,  addressing  the  umbrella-holder : 

0  thou  who  tamest  the  parasol  wherever  he  proinenades,  terribly 
indeed  under  his  stirrup  thou  art  rubbtng  shoulders  with 
OabrieL 

And  concerning  him,  when  he  had  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Rakkada,*  he  said  : 

The  Messias  alighted  at  Rakkdda,  there  alighted  Adam  and 

Noah, 
There  alighted  God,  the  Lord  of  glory,  save  whom  everything 

is  empty  wind. 

A  poet  known  as  Ibnu'1-Kadl  recited  in  the  presence  of  Ibn 
Abi  *Amir,*  the  regent  of  Spain,  a  poem  beginning : 

What  thou  wiliest,  not  what  Fate  wills  !  Decide,  for  thou  art 
the  One,  the  Omnipotent.^ 

He  continued  in  this  blasphemous  strain.  Ibn  Abl  'Amir 
was  disgusted  with  him,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
flogged  and  banished. 

^  I  omit  here  the  tale  of  an  Indian  prince  who  burnt  himself  alive  on  losing 
his  beauty  through  an  attack  of  smallpox,  as  well  as  another  Indian  story,  yery 
prettily  told,  illustrating  the  same  custom. 

*  Brockelmann,  i,  91. 

3  The  Fa^imite  Caliph  (341-366  a.h.). 

^  In  the  province  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Kairawan. 

^  Regent  on  the  accession  of  Hisham  al-Mu'ayyad-billahi  (366  a.h.)*  See 
Gayangos,  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain^  ii,  178  sqq. 

«  JKor.  xii,  39,  etc. 
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Though  al-Hallaj  is  magnified  by  some  disreputable^ 
Sufis,  his  writings  indicate  that  he  was  a  miracle-monger, 
a  man  of  dull  wit  and  slow  intelligence. 

As  to  Ibn  Abi  'Aun,^  he  proceeded  from  one  extravagance 
to  another.  Poor  wretch !  he  was  beguiled  by  Abu  Ja'far.* 
He  did  not  put  his  milk  in  a  large  skin.  Sometimes  you 
may  find  a  man  skilful  in  his  trade,  perfect  in  sagacity 
and  in  the  use  of  arguments,  but  when  he  comes  to  religion 
he  is  found  obstinate,  so  does  he  follow  the  old  groove. 
Piety  is  implanted  in  human  nature;  it  is  deemed  a  sure 
refuge.  To  the  growing  child  that  which  falls  from  his  P.  IW. 
elders'  lips  is  a  lesson  and  abides  with  him  all  his  life. 
Monks  in  their  cloisters  and  devotees  in  the  mosques  accept 
their  creed,  just  as  a  story  is  handed  down  from  him  who 
tells  it,  without  distinguishing  between  a  true  interpreter 
and  a  false.  If  one  of  these  had  found  his  kin  among  the 
Magians,  he  would  have  declared  himself  a  Magian,  or 
among  the  Sabians,  he  would  have  become  nearly  or  quite 
like  them.  When  Reason  is  made  guide,  it  does  a  good 
turn  to  the  thirsty  traveller  by  quenching  his  thirst.  But 
where  is  he  who  will  patiently  submit  to  the  laws  of  Reason 
and  polish  his  intelligence  till  it  attains  a  perfect  lustre? 
Alas!  that  quality  belongs  to  none  upon  whom  the  sun 
rises  or  who  lie  rotting  in  their  graves,  unless  there  be 
one  unique  among  his  kind,  marked  by  completeness  of 
superiority.  Many  a  time  have  we  met  a  man  who  was 
versed  in  philosophy  and  followed  some  ancient  tradition, 
and  have  found  him  sanctioning  vile  principles  and  ready 
to  act  like  one  whose  moral  sense  is  obscured.^    If  a  shameful 

^  SjlAJ^  appears  to  mean  < consideratioii/  'repute.'  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
dictionaries. 

'  Ibrahim  b.  Al^mad  b.  Abi  'Ann  was  put  to  death  in  322  a.h.  See  Ibn 
^allikan's  article  on  Ibnn'UMolpEiffa'. 

^  Ibnn'1-Shalmai^ani,  generally  known  as  Ibn  Abi'l-'Az^pr. 

^  I  take  il:u^  =  .^w«a^ ,  but  we  may  perhaps  keep  .^^ijc^  and  translate 
*  bringing  sound  intelligence  to  naught.'  In  this  case  c-^yX— Ii— *— ^  ^ 
C-^  i^2Jcj  =  L^^S^l  (see  Glossary  to  Tabari  under  1 J^). 
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deed  is  in  his  power,  he  will  commit  it,  and  if  he  recognizes 
that  something  is  a  duty,  he  will  brash  it  aside,  as  though 
annulment  [of  obligations]  were  the  sage's  ideal;  for  his 
tenets  are  the  worst  possible.  And  if  he  is  entrusted  with 
a  pledge,  he  will  prove  dishonest ;  and  if  he  is  questioned 
as  a  witness,  he  will  lie;  and  if  he  prescribes  for  a  sick 
person,  he  does  not  care  whether  his  prescription  doubles 
the  invalid's  sufferings  or  kills  him  outright.  No ;  his  sole 
object  is  gain,  yet  he  poses  as  a  philosopher.  And  often 
one  who  foolishly  scoffs  at  religious  people  is  himself 
inwardly  smitten  with  the  most  grievous  malady.  Truly, 
men  are  even  as  th^  Kor'an  says :  Each  party  rejoices  in  its 
aum.^  Some  devout  individuals  hold  the  Imamites  guilty 
of  an  unpardonable  sin,  because  they  rub  their  faces  in  the 
dust  when  they  approach  [the  Imam].  And  congregations 
P.  163.  are  attended  by  impious  rascals,  seeming  to  seek  the  truth, 
whilst,  God  knows,  they  are  innovators  and  impostors  at 
heart.  Who  will  be  responsible  to  you  for  the  use  of 
cymbals  in  divine  worship  ?  *  How  many  a  one,  professing 
to  stand  aloof  while  he  is  face  to  face  with  his  foe,  asserts 
that  the  Lord  will  cast  all  created  [for  Hell],  not  to  speak 
of  their  worldly  goods,  into  fire  without  end  !  Nevertheless, 
he  continually  saddles  himself  with  monstrous  crimes,  which 
must  land  him  in  blazing  ovens.  He  inveighs  against 
inunorality  and  lewdness,  yet  himself  goes  heavily  laden 
with  a  damning  cargo ;  he  curses  those  who  believe  in 
*  compulsion,'  yet  leans  upon  the  *  Compeller's '  servant ;  * 
day  and  night  are  not  too  long  for  his  own  misdeeds,  yet 
he  thinks  that  the  8haikh  of  the  Mu'tazilites  is  a  person 
of  foul  character.  He  has  made  disputation  a  trap,  and 
composes  by  means  of  it  a  poem  of  error.  I  have  been 
told  concerning  an  Imam  of  these  reprobates  (who  was 
venerated  and  had  disciples,  though  he  was,  one  might  say, 
'  a  paradise  of  folly '  *)  that  he  used  to  sit  with  the  drinkers, 

*  Kor.  xxiii,  66  ;  xxx,  31. 

'  Abu'l-*Ala  is  probably  referring:  to  the  §uftK. 

^  I.e.  Muhammad. 

^  Literally,  *  ao  abode  conBistiiifi^  of  i^or»nce.* 
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aod  when  the  intoxicating,  flowing  beverage  ^passed  round 
and  the  cup  came  to  him,  he  would  drain  it  to  the  dregs  and 
call  those  present  to  witness  that  he  repented  of  his  choice. 

If  an  Ash'arite  is  examined,  he  will  be  found  base  coiu.^ 
cursed  by  the  solid  earth  and  by  the  heavens.  He  resembles 
a  cruel  shepherd,  wandering  at  random  through  the  dark 
moonless  night,  taking  no  heed  for  his  flock  against  a  sudden 
onset  or  that  he  should  bring  it  to  rich  pastures.^  And 
serve  him  right,  if  he  leads  it  among  wolves  that  will  make 
themselves  answerable  for  its  annihilation !  He  is  one  of 
those  whose  intelligence  is  at  fault,  just  as  if  they  were 
placed  in  the  dark,  unless  they  are  saved  by  conformity  with 
the  early  tenets  of  Islam  and  by  submission  to  the  established 
duties  of  religion.  And  I  pronounce  an  infidel  whoever 
asserts  that  our  Lord  God  has  two  corporeal  hands,  without 
knowing  when  He  clapped  them  in  sport.^  If  such  a  one 
makes  verses,  he  invests  the  Eternal^  with  his  own  idle 
fancies ;  for  he  pins  his  faith  to  a  delusion.  And  if  he 
searches  the  mystery  and  scrutinizes  it,  he  proves  utterly  p.  1^4 
incapable  of  grasping  its  essence. 

The   Shrites   maintain  that   'Abdu'llah    b.    Maimun   al- 
Kaddah,^  who  belonged  to  Bahila,*  was  among  the  honoured 

'  JjS\  A^\i  J>j'i\  ^^  Jj^^j:^^  c^J  lX4\  ^^\  yi\  Jli 

l^U\  i:^  JiizJ  (Kdmil,  221,  1.  12). 

'  I.e.  he  cannot  defend  his  statement  except  by  showing  that  the  divine  and 
human  natures  are  analoji^ou!^.  The  passage  is  corrupt,  and  my  restoration  only 
sngi^ests  a  }K>s.sible  way  of  taking  it. 

*  The  text  has  d\^  ^^J^f-^^  A5  jxJ^  ^J^ .      ^jr^  ^^  "^*  ^  ^^  lexica, 

but  cf.  J»jli  '^  •i_a>_jj  (p.  159),  unlesH  this  is  a  vulgar  use  of  <t.:i^XMJi  in  \U 

theological  sense.      If  we  point  ^.j-V^  1  ^  we  must  read    juiil  for    -*^  and 

render,  *  If  he  marks  (a  beast  for  sacrifice) '  or  *  If  he  puts  a  ^^^aJLmi  (*o 
a  knife)  * ;  but  it  is  diiSicnlt  to  see  what  either  of  these  metaphors  could  mean. 

*  Fihrtst,  186-187  and  notes  od  he. 

*  Concerning  the  low  esteem  in  which  this  tribe  was  held  cf .  Ibn  ^allik  an^ 
Tramlatumt  ii,  518. 
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friends  of  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  ^  (on  whom  be  peace  !),  and 
that  after  relating  many  things  on  Ja'far's  authority. he 
apostatized.  But  one  of  their  Shaikhs  informed  me  that 
they  still  cite  him  as  an  authority,  saying,  ''  'Abdu'Uah  b. 
Maimun  al-Eaddah  related  to  us  a  most  excellent  tradition," 
i.e.  before  his  apostasy.     And  these  verses  are  quoted  : 

Come^  give  me  wine  to  drinks  0  wise  one,  for  I  am  not  of  opinion 

that  I  shall  be  raised  to  life. 
Seest  thou  not  how  the  ShVites  are  distracted  and  beguiled  by 

Ja* far  from  their  religion  ? 
I  was  seduced  by  him  for  a  while;    then  a  secret  revelation 

appeared  to  me. 

And  they  quote  also  : 

I  went  to  Jafar  fof*  a  time,  but  I  found  him  treacherom  and 

cqjoling, 
Draunng  the  chief  power  to  himself  and  pulling  everyone  to  his 

own  side. 
But  if  your  pretensions  had  been  true,^  your  murdered  ancestor^ 

would  never  have  been  dragged  [in  the  dusf]. 
May  none  of  you  gain  experience  by  age,  and  may  your  lives  be 

short,  for  your  misfortunes  are  sufficient  ! 

The  Hululis  are  next  door  to  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis. I  had  the  following  story  from  one  of  the  leading 
astrologers  in  Harran,  who  stayed  some  time  in  our  city. 
One  day  he  went  out  with  a  party  of  pleasure.  They  passed 
an  ox  ploughing,  and  he  said  to  his  friends,  ''  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  a  man  who  was  known  in  Harran  by  the  name 
of  Khalaf,"  and  began  calling  to  him,  "  0  Khalaf  !  "  The 
ox  happened  to  low ;  whereupon  he  said  to  his  companions, 
"  Don't  you  see,  I  told  you  the  truth  P  " 

And  it  was  related  to  me,  concerning  another  believer 
in   metempsychosis,  that  he  said :    "  I   saw  my  father  in 

^  Shahrastani,  124  seq. 

"  Xn  ironical  reference  to  Ja*far'8  title,  *  al-Sadik.* 

'  Hosain. 
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a  dream,  and  he  said  to  me,  *  0  my  son,  my  spirit  has  P.  165. 
been  transferred  to  a  one-eyed  camel  in  so-and-so's  troop, 
and  I  long  for  a  water-melon.'  "  The  narrator  continued  : 
"I  took  a  melon  and  made  inquiries  about  this  troop 
of  camels,  and  I  found  among  them  a  one-eyed  camel. 
When  I  approached  him  with  the  melon,  he  took  it  like 
one  who  desires  ardently."  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  with 
what  a  want  of  discrimination  these  men  are  cursed,  and 
how  they  apply  to  a  special  case  that  which  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  restriction. 


As  to  the  Damigh)^  I  think  it  turned  the  head  of  him  p.  166. 
alone  who  composed  it  and  claimed  for  it  an  impious 
succession.  Among  the  Arabs  there  is  a  man  known  as 
Damighu'l  -  Shaitan  ;  ^  but  this  man  [Ibnu'l  -  Rawandi]  is 
like  dried- up  gossamer.  The  scand^dous  fact  that  it  is 
famous  for  its  oaths  ^  indicates  a  weakness  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  its  author :  does  anyone  listen  to  a  screecher  ? 
Mdghf^  is  derived  from  the  phrase  maghatVl'hirra,  *  the  cat 
miaued.'  ^ 

He  flung  in  my  face  a  thing  of  which  /,  and  my  father  too,  am 
clear ;  and  he  flung  from  inside  the  well? 

^  Hontsma,  Z%tm  Kitabu'UFihristy  Vieima  Oriental  Journal,  224,  where  it  ia 
described  as: 

It  was  written  to  prove  by  its  superiority  of  style  that  the  Kor'an  is  no  such 
miracle  as  Bf  ubainmadAiis  generally  consider  it  to  be. 

'  I.e.  harebrained,  crazy.  The  form  of  the  sentence  seems  to  imply  that 
a  particular  indiyidiial  is  referred  to,  but  the  author  can  hardly  mean  this. 
If,  howeyer,  the  statement  refers  to  a  typical  individual  one  would  expect 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  MS.  reads  ij\^\  or  <0U1 .  For  this  use  of 
A  see  Wright's  Orammar,  ii,  165  C. 

*  —Up  «"i<i  *'\^  ^^  ^<>t^  '^^  io  *^  sense,  but  not  jo\^  ,  which  is  used  of 
a  chicken. 

^  I.e.  he  hurt  no  one  but  himself.     See  Freytag,  Arahum  Froverbiaf  i,  556. 
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May  his  stone  recoil  on  himself  and  his  woe  in  the  next 
world  long  endure  !  Evil  is  that  which  is  referred  to 
Rawand !  For  who  can  disparage  ^  Dabavand  P  ^  He  only 
rent  his  own  garment  and  exposed  his  empty  paunch  to 
▼iew.  Heretic  and  churchman,  conformist  and  nonconformist, 
are  agreed  that  the  Book  brought  by  Muhammad  (on  whom 
be  God's  blessing  and  peace  !)  is  a  book  that  overcame  and 
disabled  and  caused  his  enemies  to  shiver  when  confronted 
with  it.  It  was  not  formed  upon  any  model,  and  it  excelled 
the  most  marvellous  works  of  imagination.'  It  was  neither 
in  poetical  measure  nor  in  the  commonplace  doggerel  of 
the  camel-driver.  (The  mdkit  is  he  who  runs  from  town 
to  town.)  I  am  told  that  a  similar  claim  is  made  on  behalf 
of  a  woman  at  Eufa. 

I  have  heard  it  related  that  some  partisans  of  Ibnu'l- 
Bawandr  declare  him  to  have  been  the  abode  of  deity 
and  to  have  been  divinely  inspired  with  knowledge.  And 
they  falsely  attribute  to  him  many  superhuman  qualities, 
which  the  Creator  and  all  reasonable  men  attest  to  be  silly 
inventions.  But,  for  all  this,^  he  is  an  infidel  and  not 
reckoned  among  the  noble,  the  pious.  The  following  lines 
by  him  are  quoted  (no  God-fearing  instructor  is  he  !) : 

P.  167.  Thou  didst  apportion  the  means  of  livelihood  to  Thy  creatures 
like  a  drunkard  who  sJwtcs  himself  churlish, 

'  Or  perhaps  rather,  **  Who  can  kindle  a  fire  in  Dabavand  ?  '*  i.e.  attain  to  90 
•::reat  a  neigh t.     Cf.  Arabum  Froverbia^  ii,  518. 

'  The  well-known  mountain  near  Teheran. 

'  The  above  passage  forms  a  strange  comment  on  the  fact  **  that  AbuM-*Ali 
took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Kor'an,  and  wrote  a  rival  work,  which  he  thought 
only  required  *  to  be  polished  bv  the  tongues  of  four  centuries  of  readers '  to 
be  equal  to  the  sacred  volume^*  (Margoliouth,  Introduction,  p.  36).  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this  censure  of  Ibnu*l-Rawandi  was  penned  by 
one  who  had  already  committed  the  same  impiety  ;  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sin^arly  inept  and  ungraceful  palinode :  for  why  should  'AbuM-^Ala  sit  in 
the  chair  of  Satan  rebuking  sin  P  If  the  work  in  question  was  later  than  the 
(t'ht^ran  (which  seems  unl&ely),  he  must  have  known  that  he  already  stood 
condemned  by  his  own  words.  But  such  a  violent  revolution  of  opinion  in  a  man 
of  three -score,  though  far  less  damaging  to  bis  character,  is  also  lees  credible 
than  the  alternative  nypothesis  that  he  used  Ibnu*l-Rawandi  as  a  scapegoat  to 
divert  popular  indignation  from  himself.  Either  view  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  one  would  like  to  end  the  matter  by  declaring  that  Abu'l-'Ala  must  be  the 
victim  of  a  calumny.     The  evidence,  however,  is  strongly  against  this  solution. 
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Mad  a  man  niade  such  a  divufion,  we  should  have  said  to  him, 
**  You  have  swindled.     Let  this  teach  you  a  lesson  !  " 

If  these  two  couplets  stood  erect,  they  would  be  taller  in  sin 
than  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  size.^  If  the  man  of  keen 
intelligence  died  of  grief,  he  would  not  be  blamed.  For 
where  can  the  sage  find  a  refuge  from  ordained  misery? 
Is  not^  every  deceit  the  signal  for  a  whole  volley  of 
infidelities  ?  {masddi'  means  'arrows').  And  when  madness 
seizes  any  outrageous  pretender,  does  he  not  always  meet 
with  fools  to  lead  astray  ?  {'awd  =  *atafa). 

There  once  appeared  in  the  village  known  as  Nairab,  near 
Sarmln,'  a  man  called  Abii  Jauf,  who  did  not  hide  his  folly 
with  a  khauf.  (The  Idiauf  is  a  little  leathern  izdr,  of  which 
the  lower  edges  are  split,  worn  by  young  girls.)  He 
claimed  to  be  a  prophet  and  made  ludicrous  revelations, 
and  displayed  therein  the  obstinacy  of  a  quarrelsome 
woman.  He  had  some  cotton  in  his  house.  "  My  cotton," 
said  he,  "  will  not  burn  "  ;  and  he  bade  his  daughter 
apply  a  lighted  wick  to  it.  It  caught  fire,  and  the 
women  ran  out  of  doors,  while  the  neighbours  gathered 
to  try  if  they  could  extinguish  the  flames.  I  was  told  by 
eye-witnesses  that  he  used  to  laugh  immoderately,  without 
any  cause  and  though  nothing  surprising  had  happened. 
On  being  asked  why  he  laughed,  he  answered  to  this  effect, 
that  men  rejoice  in  a  brief  separation  [from  the  celestial 
world]  :  how,  then,  as  regards  union  with  the  grace  of  God  P 
He  was  evidently  mad;  his  imbecility  is  not  concealed. 
And  he  found  disciples  in  the  foolish,  and  denied  the 
revelation  of  the .  prophets  until  he  was  put  to  death  in 
Halab  (God   be  her  guard!).     This   took  place  after  the 


*  Similar  versea  of  his  are  cited  by  Houtama,  Zum  Kitab  al-Fihrist,  p.  233. 
»  ^  ^  \^\ ,      The  foUowing  t«  nwy  account  for  the  omission  of  the  negative. 

Cf .  Olossary  to  Tabari  under  t«  j , 
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execution  of  the  patrician/  called  Dukas,^  in  the  town  of 
Afamiya.  The  inciter  thereto  was  Jaish  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Samsama.  Reports  that  came  in  led  him  to  communicate 
p.  168.  with  the  Sultan  of  Halab,  saying,  "  Kill  him,  or  I  will 
have  him  killed  by  an  emissary."  The  Sultan  was  holding 
him  cheap  on  account  of  his  contemptible  character,  but 
a  single  ewe  may  bring  forth  a  large  flock.  ( Wakir^katVu^l- 
ghanam). 

Some  Shrites  relate  that  Salman  al  -  FarisI,  along  with 
a  few  more,  came  seeking  *Ali  b.  Abl  Talib  (on  whom  be 
peace!),  but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  Meanwhile  there 
was  a  flash  of  lightning  followed  by  a  thunderclap,  and 
lo !  *Ali  had  descended  on  the  roof  of  the  house  with 
a  bloodstained  sword  in  his  hand.  **  Two  angels/'  said  he, 
**  had  a  quarrel.  I  mounted  to  heaven  to  act  as  mediator.*' 
Those  who  tell  this  story  believe  that  Hasan  and  Husaiu 
are  not  his  sons.     May  grievous  torment  encompass  them ! 


P.  174.  And  when  a  man  is  superstitious  he  is  always  in  trouble.^ 
If  he  sees  a  swallow,  he  thinks  it  a  poison ;  or  a  dove,  he 
fears  death,  as  the  Ta'ite  *  says : 

Thei/  are  doves  (hamam),  bui  if  you  pronounce  with  *  kasra,' 
drawing  an  augury  from  their  h,  they  are  death  (himam). 

And  if  a  snub-nosed  woman  crosses  his  path,  he  does  not 
feel  secure  against  evil.  **  I  dread,"  says  he,  "  a  comrade 
who  will  leave  me  iu  the  lurch  and  an  event  that  will  cover 
me  with  disgrace."  And  if  it  is  a  wild  cow,  his  heart 
shrinks  for  fear  of  the  sons  of  the  jinn.  And  if  he  sees 
her  approaching  on  his  left  hand,  he  will  strike  one  of  hi» 

^  I.e.  the  Greek  general. 
«  'f  =  dux.     Cf.  ^j»Ji!^  =  comes. 
3  Cf.  the  Persian  ^j^^A^  l     <\^  . 
*  Abu  Tammam,  author  of  the  Hatndsa, 
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ribs  in  apprehension,  exclaiming :  *'  There  have  been  men 
amply  endowed  with  intelUgence,  possessors  of  camels  and 
horses,  who  used  to  augur  ill  from  that  which  approaches 
on  the  left,  and  to  fear  that  it  involved  the  loss  of  the  lucky 
arrow."  And  if,  by  fate's  decree,  she  comes  on  his  right 
hand,  he  will  behold  in  her  the  spear-thrust  that  inflicts 
a  mortal  wound,  saying:  "Were  not  the  owners  of  steeds 
and  she-camels  wont  to  dread  mischief  from  that  which 
comes  on  the  right?"  And  if  he  meets  a  man  called 
Akhnas,  it  is  just  as  though  he  met  a  stalking  lion. 
"What  security,"  he  says,  "have  I  that  he  is  not  like 
A^nas  *  of  the  Banu  Zuhra  who  fled  with  his  confederates, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,^  when  the  slaughtered 
men  were  thrown  into  the  well?"*  And  if  one  crazy 
about  such  matters  comes  face  to  face  with  a  dust-coloured 
antelope,  he  expects  to  be  rolled  in  the  dust  [of  abasement]  ; 
and  if  he  espies  a  gazelle  streaked  with  grey,  he  is  sure 
that  blood  will  be  shed ;  and  if  a  horse  strikes  him  on  ^- 175, 
the  forehead  with  its  long  tail,  it  seems  to  him  like  a  proud- 
stepping  lion — "How  near  I  am,"  says  he,  "to  suffering 
a  humiliation  that  will  render  rebuke  unnecessary  !  "  And 
if  he  sees  an  ostrich  in  the  desert,  when  he  is  with  the 
travellers  on  camel-back,  instead  of  taking  it  as  a  blessing,^ 
he  regards  it  as  being  responsible  for  his  perdition — "It 
is  wicked  and  vile,"  he  cries ;  "  its  first  syllable  is  na% 
which  is  derived  from  na^lyy  (announcement  of  death)." 
And  if  a  male  ostrich  appears  in  the  waste,^  that  is  grievous 
torment.  "  Would  that  I  knew,"  he  exclaims,  "  who  it  is 
that  will  wrong  me!     Will  he  seize  my  property  or  deal 

^  He  persuaded  the  Banu  Zuhra  to  desert  from  the  Kurai^  on  the  march  to 
Badr  and  return  home.    (Ihn  Hisham,  438.) 

t 

*  Or  perhaps  =  ^  <>j    ^^^  *  while  he  had  the  opportunity.'     Cf.  the  usaj^e 

of  Mjna  in  Latin. 
'  Cf.  the  verses  on  p.  141. 

*  I.e.  hy  connecting  it  with  Jjx) . 

*  See  Lane  under   'sl^I ,     It  is  not  necessary  to  read    •i'r^^ , 
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me  a  wound?"  And  if  he  looks  at  a  sparrow,  he  says: 
''  Copious  blasts  of  calamity,  for  it  is  well  off  all  its  days, 
yet  it  cannot  escape  death."  The  same  tendency  induced 
Ibnu'l-Riiml  to  derive  ja\far  from  jauh  (destruction)  and 
Hrdr  (flight),  whereas,  if  he  had  been  rightly  guided,  he 
would  have  connected  it  with  aUnahru* Ujaxcar  (the  deep 
river),  because  m\far  is  a  stream  abounding  in  water. 


And  rae thinks  I  see  you,  when  the  scattered  parties  of 

P.  107.  pilgrims  raise  their  voices  to  cry  **  Labbaik !  "  musing  on 

the  ialbiyas  of  the  Arabs.^     There  are  three  sorts:  (1)  with 

rhyme  but  without  metre,  (2)  metrical,  each  verse  consisting 

of  two  feet,  (3)  metrical,  each  verse  consisting  of  three  feet.* 

An  example  of  the  first  sort  is,  **  Labbaik ^  0  our  Lord^ 
labbaik  !     All  good  is  in  Thine  hands,'* 

The  second  sort  has  two  varieties :  (a)  rajaz,  (b)  mnnsarih. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  rq;az :  ^ 

Labbaik!  Thine  is  the  praise  and  the  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
no  companion,  save  a  companion  that  belongs  to  Thee. 

Thou  art  his  lord  and  the  lord  of  what  the  father  of  girls  at 
Fadak  possesses,^ 

This  is  a  talbiya  of  the  Ignorance.     In  those  days  there  were 
idols  at  Fadak. 

'  The  followina:  passage,  with  which  I  conclude  the  present  article,  is  of  great 
interest.  Yu*kubi  (ed.  iioutsma),  i,  296  seq.,  gives  a  number  of  talbiffoa,  but 
none  of  these,  with  two  partial  and  trifling  exceptions,  will  be  found  here. 

2  The  first  kind  of  rajaz  contains  six  feet :  when  four  are  dropped,  the  verse  is 
called  manhuk  ;  when  three  are  dropped,  mashtur. 

3  This  talhiya,  except  the  last  line,  occurs  in  ShahrastanI,  434  ;  Wright's 
Reading-book,  IT)!.     \a*kiibi,  i,  296,  cites 

as  the  talbiya  of  Kuralsh. 

*  I.e.  lord  of  the  female  children  buried  alive  as  a  sacrilice  to  the  idols. 
Fadak  is  a  place  in  the  ^ijaz.  (J2j\ij  %i\  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  father  of 
the  victims,  but  to  the  god,  who  may  equally  well  be  called  their  Isither  according 
to  Arabic  idiom. 
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Another  example  [of  rq/az]  is  : 

Labbaik,  0  giver  of  plenty  !    Lahbaikfrom  the  Banu  Namir  ! 
We  come  to  Thee  in  the  year  of  dearth^  hoping  for  an  abundant 

rainfall  that  mil  make  the  dry  watercourse  a  rushing 

torrent. 

(A)  MunsariA.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds:    (a)  the  two 
final  letters  are  quiescent,  e.g. : 

Labbaik,   Lord  of   Hamddn !     Whether'   distant    \^frmn   Thy 

shrifie]  or  near. 
We  coine  to  Thee  with  swift  she-cameU^  easy  to  manage.      We 

come  seeking  Thy  bounty, 
Traversing  the  valleys  towards   Thee,  hoping  for  the  grace  of 

forgiveness. 

(fi)  Two  quiescent  letters  are  not  combined,  e.g.  :  ^ 

Labbaik  from  Bafila,  the  honoured,  the  powerful  (a  fair  tribe 

is  she  !  ), 
That  brings  to  Thee  an  intercessory  offering  in  Iiope  that  Tfiou 

wilt  make  her  prevail ! 

And  in  some  cases  difierent  rhymes  are  used:  e.g.,  in  the 
talbiya  of  Bakr  b.  Wa'il  they  relate  as  follows :  P  198 

Labbaik  in  very  truth,  in  devotion  and  abasement !  We  come 
to  Tfieefor  counsel,  we  come  not  for  gain. 

The  third  sort  has  two  varieties :  (a)  rajaz,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Khalil ;  e.g.,  in  the  talbiya  of  Bakr  it  is  related  : 

Labbaik  !  Were  not  Bakr  Thy  defender,  men  would  give  Thee 
partners  and  would  deny  Thee?  Bands  [of  pilgnms^ 
from  our  tribe  come  to  Thee  always. 

»  Ya*kubi,  i,  227,  cite^i  : 

i^^Sjij-Mi^^   app.  =  4«-$o  ^^jJmu  ,  though  it  may  be  translated  *  make 

Thee  a  partner  with  other  ginis.'     Examples  of  -A-i  with  the  accusative  occur 
in  proee. 
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(b)  SarV,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  (a)  two  quiescent 
letters  meet;  e.g.,  they  relate  in  the  ialbiya  of  Haradan: 

**  Lahhaik  !  "  [we  cry\  along  with  every  troop  of  clansmen  that 
keep  Thy  commandment,  Hamddn  of  kingly  race 
invoke  Thee. 

They  have  left  their  idols  and  turned  again  to  Thee.  Hearken^ 
then,  to  a  prayef*  touching  the  whole  community. 

Labbuk  means  '  kept  thy  commandment ' ;  *  those  who  read 
labbauk  commit  an  objectionable  fault  in  rhyme.  ()8)  Of 
that  variety  of  the  third  sort  in  which  two  quiescent  letters 
are  not  combined  the  following  is  an  example : 

Labbaik  from  Sa*d  and  her  sons,  and  from  the  women  whom 
they  leave  behind  !  8a*d  goes  towards  the  divine  mercy 
to  gather  it. 

The  Arabs  hold  that  metrical  talbiyas  must  always  be  in 
rqjaz.^  None  is  in  regular  verse.  There  may,  however, 
have  been  such  talbiyas^  although  tradition  has  not 
preserved  them. 

^I.e.c4iS  =  ^1^. 

^  I.e.,  whether  the  metre  is  rajaz^  mumarih,  or  sari*  no  verse  must  be 
without  a  rhyme,  whereas  in  regular  poetry  only  the  second  verse  of  each 
couplet  is  rhymed. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  the  Authority  (Prdmdnya)  of  the  Buddhist 
Agamas}    By  Louis  de  la  Vall^b  Poussin,  M.R.A.S. 

The  well-known  history  of  Buddhism  by  Taranatha — ^not 
to  mention  here  the  book  of  I-tsing — ^is  filled  with  tales 
of  the  controversies  between  Buddhists  and  '  orthodox ' 
teachers  of  the  Mimamsa,  Nyaya,  or  Yedanta  schools. 

The  Tibetan  chronicler  affirms,  to  say  the  truth,  that  the 
noble  (arya)  Acaryas  were  armed  with  all  the  weapons 
magical  art  could  afford ;  their  adversaries  used  the  same 
weapons,  and  it  was  by  the  striking  effects  of  miracles 
that  the  Rajas  were  made  generous  or  favourable,  or  were 
converted.  Those  tales  are  confirmed  by  legends  of  which 
the   Sankaras   and  IJdayanas   are   the  heroes.^     I   do  not 


^  A  lecture  giyen  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.A.  Society,  11th  June,  1901. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  Samkfepaiamkaravyaya  (Cat.  Aufrecht,  Oxford, 
fol.  254*),  where  is  narrated,  with  Yanants,  the  legend  elsewhere  attrihuted  to 
Udayana :  *' .  .  .  .  ya^  patitva  gireh  Srngad  avyayah,  tanmataih  dhruvam 
.  .  .  .  yadi  vedab  prama^am  syur,  hhuyat  ka  cin  na  me  k^ti^.''  The 
Buddhists  do  not  accept  this  ordeal :  '*  saugatas  tv  ahruvann :  idaih  na  prama^aih 
matanimaye,  maidmantrau^adhair  evam  deharak^a  hhaved  iti/'  The  king  does 
not  yield  to  this  (rather  conclusive)  argument,  hut  he  manages  a  new  experience, 
asking :  '*  What  is  hidden  in  this  oasket  P  "  The  Buddhists  do,  of  course,  know 
that  there  is  a  serpent.  But  a  divine  voice  is  heard :  *'  This  serpent  is  not 
a  serpent,  hut  Vi?nu.*'  Therefore  the  king  gives  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
heretics  (vadhSya  ^rutividvi^am). 

The  story  of  the  serpent  in  the  basket  is  well  known  from  Taranatha. 

The  legend  of  Udayana — Brahmin  and  Buddhist  falling  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain — is  interestmg  from  its  conclusion.  The  Naiyayika  conqueror,  being 
a  murderer — for  the  benefit  of  the  creed — is  not  approved  of  by  the  priests  of 
Jagannath,  and  he  does  not  conceal  his  anger.  **  Ihe  following  couplet,  which 
has  not  been  traced  beyond  oral  tradition,  at  once  illustrates  the  irreverence  of 
the  Hindu  mind  and  shows  that  the  Nyaya  is  prized  as  the  stronghold  of  theism. 
The  verses  are  reported — falsely,  it  is  hoped — to  have  been  uttered  by  Udayana 
Acarya :  aidvaryamadamatto  'si,  mam  avaifiaya  vartase :  upasthite^u  bauddne^u 
madadhina  tava  sthitib  ....  but  let  the  Bauddhas  show  themselves,  and 
upon  me  will  depend  thy  very  existence."  (N.  Nilakaij^ha  Gore :  **  A  rational 
Refutation  of  the  Hindu  Philosophical  Systems,*'  p.  6,  note.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney 
has  given  me  this  curious  reference.  See  also  Barth,  Bulletin,  1899-1900, 
2,  32,  n.  4  ;  J.B.T.S.,  iv,  1,  p.  21.) 
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believe  them  to  be  only  a  fiction,  but  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  of  little  historical  importance.  The  war  is  really 
elsewhere ;  it  is  between  the  philosophical  systems  (dartona), 
not  between  the  magicians  (mantra-vid). 

The  doctrinal  debate  is  essentially  a  philosophical  one : 
the  magister  dixit  argumentation  cannot  be  used,  and  it 
appears  that  Dignaga's  adversaries  have  been  obliged  ta 
submit  to  his  controversial  axiom,  that  is  to  say,  ''  a  doctor 
cannot  be  beaten,  except  by  such  way  of  reasoning  as  i& 
in  accordance  with  his  own  point  of  view."  ^ 

We  do  not  fully  trust  the  legends  on  the  Indian 
St.  Barth^lemies,  ruled  over  by  Sahkara  and  his  fellow- 
workers  ;  but  we  know  that  the  prize  of  the  fight  was  an 
important  one.  The  defeated  doctor  had  to  accept  his- 
winner  for  a  guru  (master).^  The  conversion  or  apostasy, 
it  must  be  added,  was  not  very  hard.  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists,  those  freres  ennernis,  are  the  products  of  parallel 
intellectual  evolutions ;  they  had  many  points  of  agreement ; 
and  the  Dubious  Truth's  kingdom,  that  is,  the  sphere  of 
the  sathvrtisatya  (vyavahara^) ,  is  large  enough  to  allow  easy 
metaphysical  concessions. 

However,  the  importance  of  those  logical  and  oratorical 
contests  is  beyond  any  doubt.  The  prosperity  of  Buddhism 
in  India  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  doctors*  fortune — 
luxuriant  with  its  hundreds  of  scholar-monks  in  the  large 
universities  of  the  catholic  Saihgha,  when  the  Dignagas, 
Oandrakirtis,  Gandragomins,  were  giving  the  Good  Law 
a  high  degree  of  authority ;  falling  almost  into  decay  under 
their  anaemic  successors,  mean  magicians,  and  of  a  poor 
dialectical  training.  Therefore,  one  must  insist  on  the 
special  interest  those  disputes  would  ofier  to  the  Indianist, 
were  it  possible  to  know  them  with  some  details.  The  two 
schools,  then  in  the  full  strength  of  their  maturity,  were 

*  The  law  of  controversy  according  to  Dignaga,  see  Madhpamakavrttit  fol.  9^, 
ed.  Calcutta,  p.  9  init.  :  Slokavdrtika,  p.  250,  ef.  p.  372 ;  Sadagiro  Sngioim, 
**  Hindn  Logic  as  preserved  in  China  and  Japan,'*  p.  34  (Un.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Series  No.  4). 

2  Of.  the  history  of  Sabhika.  MafMva^ttu,  id.  :>89  foil. 
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fighting  each  other ;  philosophical  questions  of  capital 
consequence  were  being  discussed.  The  Buddhists,  so  to 
speak,  champions  of  the  "free  examination"  (libre  examen), 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  sects  by  the  indelible 
character  of  a  definite  creed,  and  by  the  somewhat 
revolutionary  appearance  of  some  of  their  essential  dogmas. 
Bat,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  nothing  to  base  our 
conclusions  upon  except  hypotheses.  Taranatha,  like  many 
a  chronicler,  prefers  the  marvellous  stories  to  the  doctrinal 
expositions.  On  the  Buddhist  dar^anas  we  knew  almost 
nothing  but  what  Golebrooke,  the  first  and  no  doubt  the 
greatest  of  Indianists,  taught  us  some  sixty  years  ago.  The 
Sarvadarsana  and  the  famous  commentary  on  the  Brahma- 
sOtras  were  the  only  authorities  to  draw  from.  On  the 
Buddhist  side  the  Sanskrit  documents  are  very  few;  they 
were  left  a  long  time  untouched  or  unknown.  The  courageous 
explorations  of  Schiefner,  Wassiliefi',  and  others,  interesting 
as  they  are,  throw  little  light  on  the  momentous  matter. 

But  things  are  going  now  another  way.  Not  to  speak  of 
several  collections,  the  BibUotheca  Indica,  the  Vizianagaram 
S.S.,  the  Chawkhamba  S.S.,  give  us  in  a  handy  form  the 
works  of  the  high  masters  and  the  commentaries  of  their 
pupils — ^honest,  eloquent,  and  learned  men — the  Sridharas, 
Parthasarathimi§ras,  Yacaspatimisras. 

We  find  in  the  Bhdmatl  the  whole  of  a  quotation  from 
the  Salistambasutra ;  in  the  Nydyavdrttika  we  find  a  precise 
reference  to  some  old  canonical  definition  of  the  pudgalavada.^ 
Ankara  mentions  the  famous  text,  "  What  does  the  Earth 
rest  upon  ?  .  .  .  .  What  does  the  Wind?"'  In  a  chapter 
of  the  Nydyaratndkara  are  twenty  quotations  ascribed  to  the 
*  Bhiksu,'  fourteen  of  which,  at  least,  are  to  be  read  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Pramanasamuccaya  by  Dignaga.  The 
Tdtparyatikd  and  the  Madhava's  well-known  compilation 
show  their  high  value  by  numerous  passages  extracted  from 


1  Bouddhisme,  Notes  et  Bibl.,  p.  43,  n.  1  (from  the  Mos^n) ;  J.R.A.S., 
1901,  p.  308. 

s  ^a&kara,  2,  2,  24;  Abhidharmakoiav.y  13»  (Burn.,  Introd.,  449) ;  Madhya- 
maJcavfiti,  ad  vii,  26.     Cf.  Aitarrya  Br.  11,  6,  4. 


J.R.A.8.  1902. 
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Prama^aviniiicaya  of  Dharmakirti.  And  lastly,  Dhannottara 
and  his  Nyayabindu  were  both  known  to  Vacaspatimifira.^ 

How  could  we  doubt  it  P  Those  books  are  circumstantial 
books,  books  of  polemic.  So  says  VacaspatimiSra :  "  Vatsya- 
yana  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Nyayasutras;  but 
that  commentary  (bhasya)  has  been  discussed  by  Dignaga ; 
and  it  was  to  answer  that  powerful  antagonist  that  Uddyo- 
takara  made  his  new  commentary  on  the  same  Siitras 
(varttikas)." 

Not  less  rich,  indeed,  in  precious  references  is  the  Jaina 
literature,  as  the  learned  pandit  E.  B.  Pathak  has  con- 
scientiously established. 

It  seems  unquestionable,  if  we  trust  Taranatha  —  and 
a  short  examination  of  Tandjur  confirms  the  Tibetan 
chronicler — that  Dignaga  and  Dharmakirti  were  fortunate 
enough  to  endow  their  co-religionists  with  a  complete  new 
set  of  philosophical  principles.  Thanks  to  those  doctors, 
the  canonical  dogmas  of  ''universal  momentariness "  and 
of  **  no  existence  of  a  soul "  (ksanikatva,  nairatmya)  were 
provided  with  a  logic,  with  a  psychology,  with  a  theory 
of  the  understanding.  Since  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  start 
from  directly  opposite  tenets,  no  wonder  is  it  to  find  them  in 
manifest  conflict  concerning  the  definition  of  perception, 
the  essence  of  individual  and  universal,  the  normal  use  of 
reasoning,  the  final  emancipation.  But  not  to  speak  of  the 
historical  meaning  of  those  strong  though  subtle  conceptions, 
we  shall  find  abundant  food  for  our  curiosity  in  the  varied 
turns  of  a  war  in  which  every  blow  is  warded  ofi*,  in  which 
each  party,  if  uncertain  to  win,  is,  at  least,  sure  not  to  be 
irremediably  conquered. 

The  above  prolegomena  seem  necessary,  firstly,  to  show 
with  a  full  light  how  much  needed  are  the  researches  to 
which  we  venture  to  call  attention  (those  researches,  it  must 

1  See  the  transl.  of  the  Sarvadan'.  s.,  Mus^n,  1901.  Tdtp.  (.  339;  Slokavart. 
397 ;  Nyayab,  f,  16.  4.  Professor  Harapra^d  ^^stri,  in  his  last  report  (1895> 
1901),  haB  given  a  short  bnt  interesting  notice  of  two  little  treatises  by  Ratnakirti, 
Apohoiiddhi^  Kfanabhangatiddhi. 
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be  admitted,  will  not  get  their  full  value  before  the  Tibetan 
translations  of  i^stras  and  Yrttis  have  been  duly  studied)  ; 
secondly,  to  make  any  mistake  impossible :  for  the  question 
I  shall  endeavour  to  develop  is  certainly  not  to  be  neglected, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  doctrinal  topics  the  Acaryas 
of  both  parties  have  explained. 

The  question  bears  on  the  authority  of  the  Yedas  and 
of  the  Buddhist  Agamas,  or,  to  use  the  technical  word,  on 
the  *  authority  of  the  Verbum,'  the  ^abdapramanya. 

The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  for  it  implies  the  investi- 
gating of  a  more  general  question,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
prama^ya,  or  the  validity  of  the  means  of  proof  ^ — the  very 
nncleus  of  Kant's  or  of  Descartes'  philosophical  systems. 
We  shall  not  investigate  here  this  last  question,  which  would 
carry  us  too  far. 

As  far  as  the  i^bda  is  concerned.  Sir  John  Muir,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  "Original  Sanskrit  Texts,"  has  given 
a  complete  survey  of  all  the  texts  published  up  to  1873'; 
Professor  Co  well  just  touches  it,  but  throws  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  it  in  his  translation  of  the  Jaimini-dardana  ^ ; 
Dr.  G.  Thibaut,  in  the  introduction  of  his  Arthasamgraha, 
led  us  to  hope  he  would  some  day  examine  the  opinion  of 
the  Mimamsakas  on  the  matter ;  Mahadev  Bajaram  Bodas 
treats  it  in  a  few  words  in  his  ample  commentary  on  the 
Tarkasamgraha.^ 

I  can  only  point  out  the  final  result  of  a  long  scholastic 
elaboration.  There  are  two  orthodox  systems,  not  to  dwell 
on  the  minute  divergences,  that  of  the  Yedantists  and 
Mimamsists  on  one  side,  that  of  the  Naiyayikas  on  the  other.^ 


^  See  SMnkaradipviJaya,  Anand.  S.S.,  Comm.  ad  Tiii,  81.  Safikara  was 
paying  a  Tint  to  the  Mimamsaka  Mandana ;  as  he  asks  some  washing- women 
the  way  to  the  a^rama,  they  give  the  following  answer:  '< Where  yon  shall 
hear  the  birds  singing :  svatab  pramai^aih,  paratal?  pramanam  .  .  .  ,  there 
is  the  honse.** 

On  the  philosophical  problem,  Advaitabrahmasiddhi,  p.  185,  is  interesting. 

'  Sansbrit  Texts,  second  edition,  1873. 

>  Sarvadardanatatk^raha,  transl.  1882.  The  so-called  <* second  edition" 
(1894)  is  only  a  repnnt. 

♦  Bombay  8.S.  It. 

^  On  the  SamkhyaH,  Garho,  Samkhya,  115;  Deussen,  Yedanta,  94. 
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The  latter,  champions  of  theism,  establish  by  reasoning 
the  existence  of  God  (idvara),  maker  and  ruler,  good,  and 
by  his  own  goodness  obliged  to  reveal  to  the  creatures  the 
way  of  salvation.  That  God,  "who  never  can  mislead  or 
be  misled,"  has  revealed  the  truth.^  And  where  is  that 
revelation  to  be  found  if  not  in  the  Veda,  mould  and  pattern 
of  the  sacrifices,  of  the  castes,  of  the  social  and  cenobitic  life? 

For  the  former  (Mimamsists  and  Yedantists)  the  Yedas 
are  eternal ;  they  have  no  personal  author  (apauruseyatva). 

The  Sabda,  that  is,  the  Yerbum  or  Yeda,  is  a  means  of 
proof  quite  different  from  that  our  senses,  or  reason,  can 
furnish  us.  Its  object — be  it  either  the  Brahman,  the 
endless  and  boundless  substance,  as  the  Yedantists  believe, 
be  it  the  Dharma,  or  the  sacrificial  law,  as  the  Mimamsists 
contend — is  above  any  common  or  worldly  pramana. 

The  Yedantists  call  the  smrti,  or  tradition,  inference 
(anumana),  and  for  them  the  word  perception  (pratyaksa) 
has  the  same  meaning  as  druti  (revelation),^  which  has  a  self- 
authority,  this  authority  being  recognized  by  an  internal 
intuition. 

The  Yedas  are  eternal  and  the  origin  of  knowledge. 

Against  the  opinion  of  all  the  Yeda-followers  (vedavid), 
Mimamsists  or  Naiyayikas,  the  Buddhists  maintain  that 
the  dabda  or  aptopade^a  (the  word  of  a  truthful  witness) 

1  Yacaspatimi^a,  Nyaya  vdrtika  tatparya^ikdy  p.  300 :  **  It  shall  be  established, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  s&tras,  that  from  the  existence  of  created  things  (karya), 
Tiz.  the  body  and  the  world,  can  be  logically  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  creator  of  these  creatures,  able  to  create  them,  knowing  the  essence  of  every- 
thing, unpolluted  by  the  impression  of  the  matured  passional  action,  and  endowed 
with  a  supreme  pity.  But,  when  this  compassionate  Being  sees  that  the  creatures 
are  ignorant  of  the  method  to  realize  their  own  welfare  and  to  avoid  bad  destiny, 
that  they  are  consumed  by  the  fire  of  numerous  sufferings,  he  must  be  grieved 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures.  Being  so  ^eved,  knowing  the  way  of 
salvation,  is  it  possible  that  he  did  not  teach  this  way,  or  that  he  did  teach 
this  way  erroneously  P  Therefore,  this  compassionate  Being,  after  having 
created  the  earth  and  the  four  classes  of  human  beings,  did  certfdnly  teach 
them  the  way  to  attain  happiness  and  to  avoid  the  reverse :  he  cannot  stay 
without  teaching  it  (na  by  anupadi^ya  sthatum  arhati).  And  the  teaching  of 
this  father-like  compassionate  Being  is  accessible  to  the  Devas,  to  the  Rsis,  to 
the  men ;  it  must  be  accepted  by  the  four  classes ** 

*  Deusseu,  p.  96 :  "  Das  Offenbarte  ist  ihm  (Sankara)  das  Offenbare.*' 
Cf.  Safikara,  1,1,2  (An.  S.S.,  p.  34) ;  Bham.  Objection  of  the  Mimamsakas, 
1,  I,  3. 
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caanot  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  pramanas.  Udayana 
and  Vacaspatimii^ra  bring  forth  Dignaga's  dilemma : — 

"Where  is  the  aptopade^'s  strength  to  be  found?  In 
the  witness's  undoubting  trustfulness,  or  in  the  specific  truth 
of  his  learning?  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  a  case  of 
inference.^  (Witness  is  to  be  relied  upon,  for  he  knows 
the  facts  and  he  does  not  lie.)  In  the  second,  the  evidence 
comes  from  an  actual  perception.  (The  truth  of  the  teaching 
is  made  obvious  by  its  accordance  with  the  facts.)  "  * 

Let  us  see,  however,  if  the  dissidence  is  as  deep  as  it 
seems  to  be.  On  the  one  hand — the  Brahmins  do  not  deny  it 
— the  eternity  of  the  Vedas  or  the  existence  of  God,  the  Veda- 
inspirer,  has  to  be  established  by  proofs.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Buddhists  consider  their  own  sutras  as  eternal, 
and  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  names  for  Buddha  is 
the  Omniscient.  Both  make  an  equal  use  of  ''  Faith  resting 
on  Reason,"  and  the  polemic,  apart  from  the  logical  dispute, 
grows  up  unchecked  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact. 

"The  Buddhists,"  says  Kumarila,  "  give  the  Veda  a  human 
origin ;  on  account  of  the  principle  of  the  universal 
momentariness  they  deny  its  eternity ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  claim  eternity  for  their  own  books  (agamas)  ! "  such 

^  AptaYakyayisamYadasamanyad  anumanata  c=  Prainof^Msamueeaya^  ii,  5, 
fol.  6*,  4  (Tandjur,  Mdo,  xcv) : 

yid-ches  thsig  ni  mi-bslu-ba 

spyi-las  rjes-su-dpag-pa-nid. 
Cf.  iii,  2  (fol.  7S  2) ;  Tatp.  138.  2 ;    Vdrttika,  61.  13;  Nyayat.  i,  1,  17. 

'  "  Ab  it  has  not  a  specific  object,  the  Sabda  is  not  a  specific  pramana.  Things 
are  perceptible  or  imperceptible:  the  first  ones  can  be  known  by  perception 
(pratjrak^),  the  second  ones  by  means  of  the  linga  .  .  .  .**  Nyayas.  ii,  1, 46  ; 
Vari.  260 ;  Tatp.  286.  3.  See  Slokavdrt.,  pp.  61-53,  the  characteristics  of  the 
ftibda. 

'  Sankara,  of  course,  establishes  by  purely  rational  arguments  the  principles 
of  his  system ;  but,  as  well  s:iid  by  Anandagiri,  "If  it  is  possible  to  show  by 
logical  process  that  there  is  a  cause  of  the  world,  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
ascertain  by  common  pramanas  the  nature  of  this  cause,  the  unity  and  the 
other  characteristics  of  Brahman.'*  Sankara  says:  **The  true  nature  of  the 
cause  of  the  world,  on  which  final  emancipation  depends,  cannot,  on  account  of 
its  exoessive  abstruseness,  even  be  thought  of  without  the  help  of  the  holy  texts ; 
for  it  cannot  become  the  object  of  perception  .  .  .  ,  and  as  it  is  devoid 
of  characteristic  signs,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  inference  .  .  .  ."  (Thibant, 
i,  p.  316.)  jJankara,  2,  1,  11;  see  1,  1,  4  (p.  47.  2);  Bham,  294.  11;  and 
Vedantakalpataru . 
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assertion  of  Eumarila  being  supported  by  quotations  from 
old  Agamas.  "  Through  hatred  of  the  Vedas,  admitting  the 
eternity  to  be  a  proof  of  veracity,  jealous  of  any  superiority 
in  the  Yeda,  they  insist  on  the  eternity  of  their  agamas  ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  exalt  their  master,  they  glorify  him  for 
haying  discovered  the  doctrine  of  the  ahimsd  (respect  for 
living  beings)."  ^  "  The  Buddhist  Agamas,  they  say,  are 
eternal !  But  in  what  language  are  those  books  written  P 
In  Prakrit,  a  barbarous  dialect ;  worse,  if  possible,  than  the 
Apabhramto ! " '    and    Kuroarila    does    triumph ;    for    the 

>  TantravareikOy  169.  11: 

yatha  mlmadtsakatrastal?  6akyaTaye9ikadaya^ 
nitya  eyagamo  'smakam  ity  abul^  danyacetanam, 
pradye^ad,  yedapftryatyam  anicchantaV  katham  cana, 
tanmaiare  'pi  ca  bh&yi^i^ham  icchantab  satyayadit&m    .... 
ahimsady  atatpiiryam  ity  ahua  tarkamaninah. 


170.  2 : 


171.2: 


aho]^  syagamanityatyam  ^arayakyanukari^lti    .... 
tatra  fiakyai^  prasiddhapi  saryak^anikayadita 
tyajyate,  vedaaiddhantaj  jalpadbhir  nityam  agamam. 
dharmas  tenopadi^^o  'yam  **anityam  saryasamekrtam, 
k^apika^  sanrasamskara  asthiranam  kuta^  kriya, 
buddhibodhyam  trayad  anyat  samskftam  k^anikam  ca  tat.'' 


tobdadifu  vina^yateu  vyayaharab  kya  yartatam  P 
''  sthitai^a  dbannatety  "  etad  artba^unyam  ato  yaca^. 
e^ety  api  na  nirdes^m  dakya  k^ai^ayinii^ini, 
kirn  uta  sthitaya  sakam  e^ety  asyaikayakyata. 

tenanityafebdayadinam  agamanityatyanupapatteh     .... 
163.  2: 

6akyadayo  'pi  by  eyam  yadanty  eva  :  **  yatbotpadad  va  tathagatanam  aniit- 
padad  ya  stbitaiyeyam  dbarmanityateti." 

Tbe  line :  K^a^ika^  saryasamskara  ....  is  quoted,  Bodhicaryavat.  t, 
251,  27.  Cf.  Bhamatly  361 .  3,  and  tbe  Nydyabindupurvapahfay  a  yery  interesting 
little  tract  by  Kamaladila,  Tandjur,  Mdo,  cxi,  fol.  118^.  Tbe  foUowing  one  is 
to  be  fonnd,  ^ankara,  540,  Comm.  Slokavdrt,  p.  735.  The  three  *  aaaiiiakyta  * 
are  weU  known. 

See  for  tbe  quotation  163.  2  tbe  SarvadarL  «.,  p.  21,  1.  8,  and  notes  to  the 
translation  (Mos^on,  1901-2). 

As  concerns  the  abimsa,  see  Atmatattvaviveka  (ed.  1873),  p.  121  in  fine. 
There  are  some  curious  obseryations  on  tbe  matter  in  Rhys  Davids'  **  Dialogues," 
p.  166. 

»  MimdmatantravdrL  (Ben.  S.8.),  p.  171.  9: 

Asadbui&abdabbuyiftbab  Sakyajainagamadayah 
asannibandhanatyac  ca  ^astratyaih  na  praliyate. 

Magadbadfik^i^atyatadapabbramtoprayasadbuiSabdanibandhana  hi  te  |  mama  rihi 
bbikkbaye  kammavacca  isi  saye  |  tatha  ukkhitte  lo^ammi  ukkbeye  atthi  kanuj^am 
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Prakrits  were,  at  his  time,  considered  as  recent  degenerations 
of  the  Sanskrit. 

That  philological  argument  is  capital ;  but  Kumarila  goes 
on,  for  it  is  of  interest  to  overthrow  Buddhism  in  the 
very  core  of  the  Good  Law,  in  the  dogmatic  conception  of 
the  Teacher.  "This  word  of  Buddha,"  so  he  says,  "is  well 
known :  '  May  all  sins  done  in  the  world  during  this  iron 
age  fall  down  upon  my  head  ;  but  may  the  world  be 
saved ! ' "  In  that  saying  we  find  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Vehicle's  glory.     But  Kumarila  shows  how  absurd  is  that 

6  pa^ane  ^atthi  kara^am  |  atthy  ubbhaye  kara^am  ime  sakka^a  dhamma  sambha- 
vanti  salLarai^a,  akura^a  vi^asanti  apupyattikarai^am  ity  OTam  adayab. 
Tata^  oasatya^abde^u  katas  te^y  artbasatyata 
dnt^pA^l^^t&^P®9u  kaiham  va  syad  anadita. 

173.  19 :   Sakyadigrantbe^u  punar  yad  api  kirii  cit  sUdbutobdabbiprayei^a- 
10  yina^^buddbya  prayuktam,  tatrapi  prajnaptiyijnaptipa^yatati)^(batadiprayapra- 
yogat  kim  cid  eyavif>lutam  labbyate. 

JCim  uta  yani  prasiddbapabbra^tadetobba^abbyo  'pi  apabbra^tatara^i  bbikkbaye 
ity  eyamadini,  dvifiyabahuyacanastbane  by  ekarantam  prakftun  padam  dr^^am, 
na  pratbamababuvacane  sambodbane  *pi ;  samskrtaiabdafltbane  ca  kakaradyaya- 
15  aamyogo,  'nasyaralopab>  pran^karapattimatram  eya  prakftapabbrami^efu  dr^^m 
na  ukarupattir  api  |  so  'yam  samskf^a  dbarma  ity  asya  sanrakalam  syayam  eya 
pratifiddbo  'pi  yina^b  l^fta  iti  asadbu^bdanibandbanatyad  ityantena  betona 
vedatyalqrtakaiiastrantara^ankanlyrttib     .... 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  for  tbe  reading  of  tbe  India  Office  MS., 
to  Mr.  A.  C.  Woolner  for  tbe  readings  of  tbe  Oxford  MS. 

Line  3,  Oxford  bas  mama.  line  4,  Oxford,  kammayacasi,  ukbittai,  ukbeye; 
printed  text,  lodasmi  uyye ;  F.  W.  Tbomas,  no  doubt  rigbtly,  ukkbeye,  dc  for 
nbbbaye  yia  ubjaye.  Line  6,  I.O.,  padune  (=patane,  du  might  be  ddu),  accbi 
nttaye  (  =  ubbhaye) ;  Oxford,  ajihadbhaye  (jjba  can  be  tthyu) ;  printed  text, 
a^ubbaye,  samkada ;  Oxford,  sakkaijla ;  I.O.,  sakyada.  Line  6,  Oxford,  anu- 
pattikaranad  ;  I.O.  a^^rees  with  printed  text ;  F.  W.  Thomas's  suggestion 
anuprapti*^  and  the  readmg  ^^karai^ad  might  be  right ;  Oxford,  eyamadiriipa^. 

Line  12,  Oxford,  kim  punar.  Line  13,  Oxford  after  bhikkaye  bas  sakkada 
dhamma  ity  eyam^.  Line  14,  Oxford,  samskftapadastbane.  Line  16,  Oxford, 
na  by  u°. 

This  tenet  of  Buddhist  schools  alluded  to  in  the  Prakrit  quotation  by  Kumarila, 
viz.  that  vino* a  is  ahetukaf  is  known  from  yarious  authoritiee.  See,  for  instance, 
aiokavdrtika,  736.  1:  '*ahub  syabbayasiddbam  hi  te  yina^am  ahetukam,"  and 
Comm. :  "  syabbayiko  gha^adinam  yinaiab  *  te  hi  syabetubbyo  yina^yara  eya 
jat&b  :  janityaiya  pradhyamsyante,  kim  atra  karaneneti."  Bhdmati  (1891), 
360.18:  **  yaina^ikair  akara^m  yina6am  abhyupagaccbadbhib."  Abhidharma- 
koBOv.f  Paris  MS.,  fol.  269<>  6:  <<utpattyanantarayina^apam  cittacaittayat : 
akasmiko  hi  bhayanam  yina^  iti ;  akasmadbhaya  akasmikab,  ahetuka  ity 
artbab."  Madhyamakavftti,  7.  16  (Buddh.  T.S.) ;  Nydyabindu,  106.  3; 
Nydyakandan,  78.  8. 

We  baye,  therefore,  to  read : 

ITdbbaye  asti  karaijiam  patane  nasti  karanam.    Asti  udbhaye  karai^am : 
Ime  samskfta  dharmab  sambhayanti  sakara^ab 
akara^a  yina^yanti  [syayam  ?]  utpattikaranat. 
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incompreheDsible  pity  (karu^a) :  "  Can  we  for  a  moment 
believe  that  a  Ksatriya,  a  member  of  the  royal  caste,  after 
deserting  the  duties  of  his  own  caste  to  make  himself 
a  teacher  and  a  boon-receiver,  thereby  intruding  on  the 
rights  peculiar  to  the  Brahmins  alone,  can  we  believe 
that  such  a  man  could  teach  the  true  teaching?  He 
boasts  in  putting  aside  his  own  duty  (svadharma) ;  he  is 
praised  for  his  altruism ;  but  how  could  he  be  both  the  loser 
of  himself  and  the  saviour  of  others?  Indeed,  Buddha's 
disciples,  despising  revealed  as  well  as  traditional  precepts, 
are  conspicuous  by  the  unlawfulness  of  their  life."  ^ 

But  to  go  further,  Buddha  is  omniscient.^  Where  are, 
then,  in  Buddhism  all  those  treatises,  those  laws,  metric, 
grammar,  astronomy,  those  Vedangas  (members  of  the  Veda) 
which  are  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Brahmins  P 

The  Buddhists  answer,  not  without  some  wit :  *'  Be  it 
so;  Buddha  is  not  omniscient,  but  he  knows  the  Dharma 
(Religious  Law).  It  has  been  said :  'What  use  is  it  for  us 
that  Buddha  knows  or  knows  not  the  number  of  the  insects, 
that  he  be  far-sighted  or  not,  since   he  knows  the  truth 


^  Tantravart.  116.  13:  STadharmatikramei^a  ca :  yena  k^atzivei^a  sata  pra- 
vaktrtvapratigrahau  pratipanoau,  sa  dbarmam  aviplutam  upadek^yati  iti  ks^ 
sami^Tasal^  ?    Uktam  ca 

ParalokaTiraddhani  kurra^am  duratas  tyajet 

atmanam  yo  'tdsamdhatte  'nyasmai  syat  katham  hita  P  iti. 

Buddhade^  punar  ayam  eva  yyatikramo  *lamkarabuddliau  sthita^  ;  yenai- 
vam  aha: 

Ealikaln^akftani  yani  loke 

mayi  nipatantu,  yimucyatam  tu  loka  !  iti. 

Sa  kila  lokahitartham  k^triyadbannam  atikramya,  brabma^avittam  pra- 
vaktrtvam  pratipadya,  prati^edhatikramasamartbair  brabmai^air  ananuiistain 
dbannam  babyajanan  anu^san  dbarmapidam  apy  atmano  'ngikftya,  paranu- 
grabam  krtavan  iti ;  evamyidbair  eva  gunail^  stiiyat^ ;  tadanu^^^oosari^a^ 
ca  sarra  eva  drutiBiiirtiTihitadbarmatikramena  yyavabaranto  viruddbacaratrena 
jnayante. 

'  On  the  sarrajfiatva  of  Jina  and  of  Buddha,  see  the  very  interesting  lecture 
of  K.  B.  Pathaky  Th^  Fotitum  of  Kumdrila  in  Digambara  Jaina  JAteratvre 
(Trans.  Congr.  London,  pp.  186-214);  also  Sarvadari.  «.,  Jaina  chapter;  and 
Xyayabindut  (112.  17,  114.  3,  116.  16,  117.  2  foil.),  a  handful  of  syllogismfl  on 
sarvajnatya,  yaktrtya,  ragadimattya.     Of.  Kandali,  397  fine ;  Bhdmatl,  322.  4. 
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that  we  want  P '  ^  And  we  shall  prove  that  Buddha  knows 
the  Dharma.  This  Buddha's  saying,  'AH  compound  is 
momentary/  and  any  other  texts  dealing  with  ascertainable 
matters,  are  easily  shown  to  be  exact ;  therefore,  the  dogmatic 
principles,  or  tSrit^s  de  foi,  those,  for  instance,  that  bear 
on  the  worshipping  of  relics  or  caityas,  must  needs  be 
exact,  since  they  have  been  said  by  Buddha  himself." 

Eumarila  answers :  "  The  way  you  reason  does  not  make 
the  authority  of  Buddha  certain ;  on  the  contrary.  That 
Buddha,  in  matters  of  common  experience,  might  have  said 
the  truth,  no  wonder;  but  as  soon  as  his  teachings  pass  those 
limits,  where  does  his  authority  come  from  ?  Since  you 
appeal  for  a  certainty  to  your  own  examination,  you  make 
Buddha's  authority  useless.  Shall  I  show  you  with  a  more 
striking  instance  how  irrelevant  is  your  reasoning  ?  I  shall 
use  your  own  syllogism :  '  Buddha  is  not  omniscient,  since 
I  say  he  is  not ;  for  the  fire  burns  when  I  say  it  does.'  To 
affirm  safely  that  Buddha  is  omniscient,  one  must  needs 
be  oneself  omniscient." 

Then  Kumarila:  ''Buddha,  you  say,  has  made  himself 
a  teacher.  What  for  P  For  his  own,  or  for  other  people's 
advantage?  In  both  cases  he  is  led  by  rdga^  by  desire, 
or  some  irdOo^  ;  and  an  omniscient  being  cannot  be 
TraOrfTLKo^  {rdgavdn).  Do  you  not  also  affirm  that  Buddha 
is  completely  devoid  of  any  vikalpa  ?  ^  He  must,  therefore, 
keep  himself  absolutely  motionless ;  he  gave  no  teaching, 
and  his  Dharma  was  taught  by  some  one  else.  Will  you 
say  [in  accordance  with  one  of  your  sutras]  that  Buddha 
stays  motionless,  as  does  the  Miraculous  Jewel,^  but  that 
by  his  presence  alone  he  gives  all  things  around  him,  and 
even  the  walls,  the  teaching  power  P     You  will  not  make 

*  Cited  by  Parthasarathimifira  ad  Slokavart,,  p.  83 : 

Kitasamkhyaparijnanain  tasya  na^  kvopayujyate 
dtiram  padyatu  ma  vasau  tattram  i^^m  tu  padyati. 

2  This  word  is  diflSctdt  to  translate.  It  would  be  rather  dangerous  to  under- 
stand "any  discriminatiye  operation.*'  The  paramarthasatya  (true  Truth)  is, 
of  course,  above  expression  and  thought ;  there  is  not  thought  without  vikalpa, 
*'  falsche  Vorstellung  "  (P.W.). 

»  Cf.  Bodhio&ryS^,  ix.  37,  38. 
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US  believe  in  whatever  teachings  walls  can  give !  Those 
are  devilish  games !  (pi^ca).  Go  and  tell  such  tales  to 
anyone  you  will  find  ready  to  believe  them."  ^ 

Besides,  to  study  the  question  closely,  the  Buddhist 
Agamas  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Yedas.  Kumarila 
does  not  mention  the  Puranic  hjrpothesis  of  the  Buddha 
avatar  of  Visnu,  that  is,  avatar  of  malevolence  ^  or  of  pity, 
according  to  the  way  it  is  looked  at.  More  clever  still,  and 
with  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  Professor  Herman  Oldenberg's 
theory,  he  thinks  that  the  Yedas,  misunderstood,  contain 
the  germs  of  all  heretic  systems  :  "  The  doctrine  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  external  world,  that  of  the  universal 
momentariness,  and  that  of  the  non-existence  of  a  soul, 
are  derived,  he  says,  from  the  XIpanisads." '  Therefore  we 
have  to  recognize  the  authority  of  those  nihilistic  doctrines 
only  so  far  as  they  lead  us  to  dislike  the  sensible  world. 

But,  "  That  indebtedness  to  the  Veda  is  fruitless  for  those 
heretic  leaders  (tirthamkaras) :  they  give  the  Veda  up  since 
they  are  rationalists."     "  Sakya  does  not  teach  the  Dharma 

^  Slokavdrt.  86.  10  (Comm.) :  **...,  tasmin  niiryapare  'pi  tatsam- 
nidbimatre^aiva  ku^yadibhyo  'pi  de^ana  nibsaraniiti  cet  .  .  .  ."  See  the 
sutras  quoted  Bodhicarydv .  t.  276:  '^tasmin  dhvanasamapaime  cintaratnairad 
astbite  |  micaranti  yathakamam  ku^yadibbyo  'pi  de^anal^  |  tabbir  jijnasitan 
artban  sarvan  jananti  munava^  |  .  .  .  ."  And:  *'te  tatbagatamukbad 
Qr^akodad  u^ni^ad  gbfijiim  nidcarantam  ^rnvanti  .  .  .  ."  Qi.  Sik^amuceaya^ 
...  yadi  buddba  na  bbavanti  gaganatalad  dbarma^bdo 
k^ebbya^  ca." 

n  tbat  Buddba  did  not  speak  after  be  bad  attained  tbe  Sambodbi 
imbbava)  is  tbe  higbest  Trutb  (paramartbasatya),  cf.  Madhya- 
3.T.S.  15.  11),  and  Zankdvatdra,  17.  15:  maunas  .... 
it  is  wortb  wbile  to  contrast  tbe  Aryatathagataguhyatutra  and 
We  read  in  tbe  Noi-tbem  Sutra  (Madh.  vftti,  fol.  109»>, 
am  ca  .  .  .  .  ratrim  tatbagato  'nuttaram  samyaksambodbim 
yam  ca  ratrim  upudaya  parinirvasyati,  asminn  antare  tatba- 
api  nodabftam  .  .  .  / '  Tbe  same  pbraseology  Itivuitaka, 
lanffalavildsint,  Intr.,  §  44,  and  no  doubt  elsewbere,  but  witb 
'erent  conclusion, 
itara  (Vi^^upur.). 

Bl .  20 :  sarvatra  bi  tadbalena  pravartate  taduparame  coparamatiti 
^abbanganairatmyadivadanam  apy  upanifatprabbayatvam  vi- 
m  ragani  nivartayitum  ity  upapannam  sarre^am  prama^yam  . 
kalantarapbalatvad  idunim  anubbaYasambbavas  tatra  vedamulata. 
to  identify  tbe  quotation  from  tbe  Upani?ads.— Similarly  the 
intain  tbat  Buddba,  when  teaching  tbe  Sunyata,  was  directed 
K>licy  (upuyakau^lya) . 
.  tdtp,  t.  415.  21. 
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without  surrounding  it  with  a  complete  net  of  proofs "  ^ ; — 
and  all  those  Vedabahyas,  or  strangers  to  the  Veda,  as 
Manu  has  said,  despise  the  tradition.  They  approve  the 
teaching  of  the  outcasts  (dudra),  the  building  up  and  the 
worshipping  of  the  caityas,  things  unheard  of  and  against 
the  Smrti. 

This  last  is  the  main  objection,  the  only  one,  it  seems, 
that  proved  to  be  of  any  historical  moment.  On  the  side 
of  the  Brahmins  we  find  the  perennial  constitution  of  castes 
and  rites,  and  the  universality  of  honest  people. 

In  vain  does  Dignaga  claim  for  his  own  side  the 
•  mahajanaparigraha '  ^ ;  Vacaspatimi^ra,'  after  having,  in 
beautiful    words,    possibly  inspired    by  Buddhist    theism. 


^  Tantravdrt.  117.  13:  <<Sakyadayad  ea  sanratra  koira^  dhannadefanam  | 
hetajalanninnuktaih  na  kada  cana  kurvate."  Tliis  rationalistic  side  of 
Uaddhism  is  illustrated  by  the  formula  :  *'  }at  kim  cit  sabba^itam  tad  buddha- 
vacanam"  {Aiiguttara  iV.  iv,  164.  7;  Bodhic.  ^  284.  1;  Sikf&t,  16.  19). 
Minayeif  (Recherches,  86)  gives  reference  to  the  Bhabra  Edict:  **  .  .  .  • 
e  kecni  bhamte  bhagavata  oudhena  bhosite  save  se  subhasite  va  .  .  .  ." 
The  meaniDg  is  quite  different ;  the  new  sentence  can  be  a  tendencious  recast  of 
the  old  one 't 

Cf.  Majjhima  N,  1,71.  20 :  **  Yo  .  .  .  .  evam  vadeyya :  .  •  •  .• 
takkapariyahatam  sama^o  Gotamo  dhammam  deseti  Yimamsanucaritam  sayampa^- 
bhananti,     ....    nikkhitto  evam  niraye." 

*  See  the  curious  stanza  (Subha^itavali,  3487)  ascribed  by  Vallabhadeva  to 
Dignaga  (three  of  the  four  MSS.  mention  Dignaga) .  As  observed  by  P.  Peterson, 
the  stanza  occurs  in  Mahabharata,  iii,  312,  116  (ed.  Protap)  =  Bohtlingk, 
Spriiche,  2505  =  Mbh.  iii,  17,402  =  Subha^itar^ava,  163.  I  cannot  agree 
with  P.  Peterson :  *<  It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  its  attribution  here  to  the 
well-known  Buddhist  writer  ....  may  not  be  a  cop)rist's  error.**  Our 
stanza  in  the  Mbh.  episode  occurs  in  an  answer  of  Tudhi^pira  to  some  Tak^a. 
Cf.  the  closely  connected  story  (of  Bahubhav^Al^)  in  the  Gomm.  to  Dhammapada, 
141,  and  the  Devadhammajataka  {J&taka  1,  1,  6  (p.  126)). 

The  stanza  runs  as  follows : 

tarko  'prati^^hab  6rutayo  vibhinnu 
nasau  munir  yasya  vaco  {sic)  prama^am 
dharmasya  mulam  nihitam  guhayam 
mahajano  yena  gatab  sa  pantha. 

In  the  Mbh. :  naiko  r^ir  yasya  matam  prama^am,  dharmasya  tattvam 

Tarko  'prati^^hab :  cf.  Sankara,  ad  ii,  1,  11  (Deussen,  Vedanta,  97) ;  Maha- 
j  ana = dharmaparo  loko  brahmanadib  =  Manvadib.  Cf .  Slckavart.  75 ;  Tatparya^, 
301 ;  Atmatattvav,  121. 

•  Tatp.  f.f  pp.  300  flf. ;  see  tupra,  p.  368,  n.  1. — There  are  many  strong 
arguments  against  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  See,  for  instance,  Comm.  to 
Nyayasutras,  ii,  1,  66  (or  57).  ''When  it  is  said  'svargakamo  yajeta'  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  truthfidness  of  the  precept ;  but  we  see  that  the  putre^^'s, 
the  karlrya's,  rites  for  promoving  mundane  fruits,  do  not  realize  the  expected 
fmits ;  therefore    ....*' 
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defined  the  personal  God  and  defended  revelation,  breaks 
down,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  edifice. 
"  None  of  those  saviours  (samsaramocaka^),  Buddha  or  Jina, 
is  omniscient ;  Suddhodana's  son  is  evidently  neither  the 
creator  of  the  world  nor  the  maker  of  the  human  body. 
The  Buddhist  agamas  did  not  regulate  the  laws  of  caste 
and  of  the  Brahmanic  life ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  rites 
of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Those  agamas,  of 
which  the  authority  is  vainly  supported,  depend  for  all 
that  concerns  the  practical  life  upon  the  Sruti,  the  Smrti, 
the  Itihasas,  the  Puranas.  Buddhists  themselves  do  not  fear 
to  say,  *  It  is  the  custom  (samvrtam  etat),'  and  they  follow,  in 
practical  life,  Revelation  and  Tradition.  The  Vedas,  and  the 
Vedas  only,  are  observed  by  the  three  castes.  In  order  to 
keep  their  meaning  unaltered,  the  Rsis,  one  after  the  other, 
have  written  the  several  limbs  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Treatises 
(Sastras).  Buddha's  words  do  not,  in  fact,  interfere  with 
the  every-day  life  of  men.  They  are  heard  and  obeyed  by 
nameless  people  only  (manusyapasada),  by  foreigners,  by 
tribes  who  live  like  beasts  (pasupraya).  They  can  have  no 
authority." 

»  Cf.  Petavatthu,  ii,  1. 
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Art.   XV. — Buddhist   OnosticUm,   the   System   of  Basilides. 
By  J.  Kennedy. 

**  Up  from  Earth's  centre  through  the  seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate  ; 
And  many  a  Knot  unravePd  by  the  Road  ; 
But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate.'' 

Two  questions,  the  early  contact  of  Buddhism  with  Christi- 
anity,  and  the  origins  and  character  of  Gnosticism,  have 
attracted  much  attention  of  late.  Although  these  questions 
are  independent  of  each  other  in  the  main,  they  happen 
to  join  hands  in  the  case  of  the  great  Gnostic  Basilides. 
I  propose  to  show  that  the  famous  scheme  of  that  arch- 
Gnostic  was  an  attempt  at  fusing  Buddhism  with  Christi- 
anity, and  thus  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  one  question 
and  the  other.^ 

The  universal  charity  enjoined  by  the  Buddha,  and  the 
occasional  parallelisms  of  doctrine  or  story  in  the  Buddhist 
writings  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,^  have  awakened 
much  curiosity  regarding  the  possible  contact  of  the  two 
religions.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Gongr^s  Inter- 
national d'histoire  des  religions  has  called  attention  to  the 
matter  by  a  special  resolution.^  Moreover,  such  speculations 
are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  historical  basis.  Asoka  states 
in  an  inscription,  four   times  repeated,  that  between  260 

1  Basilides  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  all  works  dealing  with  early  Church 
history  or  the  Gnostics.  For  the  special  bibliography  regarding  him  see 
Bardenhewer's  Patrolog^e,  and  the  admirable  article  on  Basilides  by  Dr.  Hort 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography. 

*  A  useful  collection  of  paraflel  texts  will  be  found  in  "  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,"  by  Dr.  T.  Sterhng  Berry  fS.P.C.K.,  London). 

'  Upon  the  motion  of  M.  CamerlyncK,  of  Amiens,  the  Congress  agreed  to  the 
following  resolution:  ''That  at  the  next  Congress  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
relations  which  may  have  existed,  at  the  commencement,  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity." 
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and  256  B.C.  he  despatched  preachers  of  Hhe  law'  to  five 
Greek  kings.*  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  we  have  the 
proselytizing  efforts  of  Nestorian  and  Buddhist  monks  in 
Central  Asia  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries  a.d., 
which  resulted  in  that  curious  syncretism  of  religious 
ceremonies  and  legends  ascribed  by  the  good  Abb^  Hue 
to  the  machinations  of  the  devil.  The  widespread  story  of 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  is  the  earliest  literary  proof  of  this 
syncretistic  activity.  But  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  were 
unknown  saints  before  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Prior 
to  that  date  we  have  nothing  certain,  although  much  has 
been  conjectured.^  Unfortunately  these  conjectures  seldom 
conform  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  problem.  And 
three  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  any  considerable  importation  into  the  West 
was  an  unlikely  thing.  Firstly,  Indians  and  Arabs  kept 
up  a  lively  exchange  across  the  Indian  Sea,  but  Indian 
merchants  and  sailors  were  not  to  be  found  beyond  the 
shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  the  trade 
by  land  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Bactrians,  and  the 
Bactrians  were  zealous  Zoroastrians  until  converted  to 
Buddhism  by  the  Kushan  kings  in  the  first  century  a.d. 
In  either  case  direct  intercourse  with  Alexandria  and  the 
Roman  Empire  was  practically  niL  Secondly,  the  agents 
who  might  be  supposed  to  carry  Buddhism  to  the  West 
were  few.  We  have  none  of  the  soldiers,  the  officials,  the 
women  and  slaves  who  spread  the  rites  of  Isis  and  Mithras, 
and   for    that   matter   Christianity   itself,   throughout    the 

*  Epigraphia  Indica,  toI.  ii.  The  latest  transliteration  and  translation  of  the 
text  with  wnich  I  am  acquainted  is  given  in  McCrindle's  **  Invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  the  Great,"  pp.  372-374.  I  understand  that  it  was  supplied  by  Ui'e 
late  Dr.  Biihler. 

3  Some  of  the  Celtic  eods  are  occasionally  represented  as  sitting  cross-legged  in 
an  attitude  resembling  that  of  Buddha.  These  rude  representations  probably  date 
from  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  and  are  in  any  case 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  resemblance  is  limited  to  the  general 
attitude ;  the  figures  themselves  with  their  symbolism  are  purely  Gallic,  and  they 
cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  Buddhism,  since  figures  of  Buddha  are  unknown 
in  India  until  the  first  century  a.d.  (v.  pis.  xxv  and  xxvii,  *'La  Religion  des 
Gaulois/'  par  M.  A.  Bertrand,  pp.  314  and  318).  The  swastika  and  the  aureole 
were  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  and  the  swastika  travelled  to  Gaul  before  Buddha 
was  bom. 
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Empire.      Hindoo  merchants  and  sailors  alone  visited  the 

West,  and   of  these   the   merchants   only   were  Buddhist. 

Thirdly,  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium  India  received  much 

of  its  civilization  and   its  impulse   from   the  West,  from 

Persia  first  and  foremost,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the 

Bactrian  Greeks.     It  was  the  long  peace  with  the  Parthians 

inaugurated  by  Augustus,  and  the  destruction  of  Aden  and 

of  the  Arab  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  in  the  time  of 

Tiberius  or   Claudius,  which  first   opened  up  those  direct  j 

communications  between  India  and  the  Empire  that  lasted  } 

with  such  brilliancy  for  two  centuries.*     Therefore,  although  i 

it  would  be  unsafe  to  deny  the  possibility  of   an   earlier  I 

contact  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  the  probability  J 

of  it   is   exceedingly   small.      We   must  look   to   the   two  j 

centuries    succeeding    Tiberius    for    the    earliest    fruitful 

contact  between   the  two  jeligions,  and  it  is  precisely  to 

this  era  that  Basilides  belongs. 

If  Buddhism  was  to  influence  Christianity,  Gnosticism 
might  be  supposed  to  furnish  the  most  likely  channel. 
Gnosticism  was  anterior  to  Christianity,  and  was  open  to 
Indian  influence.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia  became  a  breeding  -  ground 
of  religious  ideas.  The  ferment  was  primarily  due  to 
Hellenism,  which  had  weakened  or  destroyed  the  national 
religions  and  stimulated  thought,  but  it  stimulated  chiefly 
through  the  antagonism  it  evoked.  And  in  this  fermentation, 
which  aflected  Essenism  and  the  later  developments  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion  as  well  as  Mithraism,  and  the  Syrian 
solar  cults,  and  sowed  the  germs  of  the  future  Kabbala,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syro-Babylonian  religions  were  the  strongest 
elements  and  took  the  leading  part.     Their  disintegration 

^  I  have  discussed  the  earliest  communications  between  India  and  the  West  in 
an  article  oh  "  The  Early  Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India,"  in  J.R.A.S.,  1898, 
p.  241  S.;  and  I  gave  a  sketch  of  its  subsequent  history  in  a  lecture  delivered 
Mfore  the  Royal  ^atic  Society  in  March,  1900.  I  hope  some  day  to  deal  with 
the  whole  subject  in  a  more  extended  form.  For  the  opening  up  of  the 
Egyptian  trade  with  India  under  Augustus,  y.  Mommsen's  masterly  account  in 
the  "ProTinces  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  vol.  ii,  p.  298  ff.,  Eng.  trans. 
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and  their  contact  created  a  religious  syncretism  which  strove 
to  unite  Judaic  monotheism  and  the  problems  of  the  Fall 
and  the  origin  of  sin  with  Babylonian  ideas  of  the  spirit 
world,  of  destiny,  and  the  future  life.  The  process  was 
a  natural  one,  the  work  of  nameless  men,  and  it  took  many 
forms  and  created  many  schools,^  Jewish  and  pagan,  some 
of  which  took  the  name,  and  all  received  the  collective 
designation,  of  Gnostic.  Morally  this  syncretism  was  apt 
to  run  into  those  extremes  of  asceticism  and  libertinism  so 
characteristic  of  the  Syro- Babylonish  cults.  Intellectually 
it  followed  two  main  tendencies.  It  took  from  the  ancient 
religions  a  theory  of  the  spirit  world  which  was  essentially 
magical.  The  disembodied  soul  wandered  by  the  dark  path 
or  the  bright,  through  many  realms  and  among  many  perils, 
from  which  the  magic  word  alone  could  save  it.  Magic  is 
essentially  cosmopolitan,  and  it  was  this  magic  which  in 
after  days  gave  popular  Gnosticism  its  vitality,  when  it 
was  transported  to  the  West,  and  its  polypous  faculty  of 
assimilating  strange  religions.  The  Syrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Egyptians,  the  peoples  who  held  the  belief  in  a  future 
life  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  plenitude  of  know- 
ledge, were  the  peoples  among  whom  Gnosticism  flourished 
longest.  The  second  great  subject  of  Gnostic  speculation 
was  the  Fall,  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  sin — 
questions  which  reveal  their  full  significance  only  from  the 
monotheistic  standpoint.  Hence  the  important  part  which 
theories  of  the  flesh,  of  cosmogony,  of  emanation  play  in  all 
these  Gnostic  systems. 

In  this  fluid  mass  of  primitive  Gnosticism  it  is  possible  to 
find  many  Indian  analogies.  We  have  similar  theories  of 
emanation,  the  same  threefold  division  of  souls,  the  same 

1  We  must  not  conceive  of  the  Gnostic  schools  either  now  or  afterwards  as  in 
any  way  akin  to  the  Stoa  and  the  Porch  or  the  other  schools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
They  are  of  the  Oriental  type,  the  religious  family,  the  Mohant  and  his  Chelas, 
the  master  and  his  disciples.  The  only  Hellenic  thing  ahout  Gnosticism  is  the 
approximation,  hy  certain  schools  in  later  days,  of  the  Gnostic  mysteries  to 
the  Greek.  But  the  Greek  mysteries  had  borrowed  most  of  their  contents  from 
the  East ;  they  were  mainly  Oriental  themselyes,  even  the  Eleusinian,  and  they 
represent  the  most  Oriental  aspect  of  the  many-sided  Greek  intellect.  Here, 
therefore,  a  rapprochement  wa^  easy. 
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belief  in  transmigration,  and  an  almost  identical  scale  of 
ascent  for  the  soul  after  death.  Emanation  theories  are  not 
peculiar  to  India,  the  threefold  division  of  souls  is  natural, 
the  belief  in  transmigration  may  have  been  derived  from 
India,  but  has  nothing  specifically  Indian,  and  was  moreover 
always  subordinate  to  Chaldaean  astrology  and  planetary 
fate;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  Indian  and  the 
Ghiostic  history  of  the  soul  is  striking.  According  to  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad  the  soul  of  the  ascetic — the  initiated 
— travels  upwards  by  the  way  of  the  Gods  through  ever- 
increasing  spheres  of  light.  From  death  it  passes  to  the 
sunlight,  from  the  sunlight  to  the  region  of  day,  from 
the  day  to  the  bright  half  of  the  month,  and  thence  to  the 
summer,  when  the  sun  travels  north ;  further  on  it  passes 
through  the  world  of  the  Gods,  of  the  sun,  of  the  lightning, 
to  enter  the  world  of  Brahma,  from  which  it  will  return 
no  more.  Virtuous  souls  that  lack  initiation  travel  by  the 
darker  path — the  way  of  the  Fathers.  Through  the  smoke 
of  the  funeral  pyre  they  ascend  to  the  night — ^the  dark  half 
of  the  month,  the  winter  of  the  year,  the  world  of  the 
Fathers,  the  aether  and  the  moon,  where  the  Devas  feed 
upon  their  spiritual  substance;  and  they  descend  again  to 
earth  by  the  way  they  had  trodden.^  All  this  corresponds 
closely  to  the  ascent  of  the  Gnostic  soul,  and  the  soul  of 
the  simple,  by  the  right-hand  path  or  the  left  through  the 
Archon-guarded  spheres  of  light.  By  the  right-hand  path 
the  Gnostic  attains  the  eternal  silence — the  diviue  pleroma — 
and  will  never  return.  The  obscure  path  on  the  left — 
the  dishonourable  hand  —  leads  the  simple  through  the 
intermediate  worlds,  where  the  Archons  feed  themselves 
by  sucking  out  his  light,  and  he  is  presently  returned, 
shorn  of  his  brightness,  to  the  earth.  Now  whether  these 
coincidences  be  accidental  or  not,  they  have  nothing 
Buddhist.  The  ordinary  Gnosticism  may  owe  something 
to  India,  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  but  what  it  owes 


1  ▼.   Professor  Rhjs  Dayida*  article  on  **The  Soul  in  the  UpaniBhtds," 
J.B.A.S.,  1899,  pp.  79-80. 

j.K.A.B.  1902.  25 
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is  due  to  popular  mythology  and  to  the  Vedanta  ;  Buddhism 
contributed  nothing  to  it.^ 

Original  Gnosticism  had  two  great  divisions,  the  Jewish 
and  the  pagan,  and  the  pagan  schools  were  either  magical 
or  ascetic,  as  the  speculative  element  or  the  moral  tendency 
prevailed.  Judaic  Gnosticism  first  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  but  it  was  the  pagan  Gnosticism  which 
most  materially  affected  and  was  affected  by  it.  In  reality 
neither  the  Judaic  nor  the  pagan  Gnosticism  underwent 
any  fundamental  change.  The  popular  Gnostic  schools, 
however  fluid,  assimilative,  indeterminate  in  details  they 
might  be,  always  conformed  to  one  or  other  of  a  few 
main  types,  and  these  types  essentially  Eastern.  But 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  a.d.  we 
come  upon  a  new  phenomenon.  Christianity  had  entered 
the  world  as  a  mighty  vivifying  power,  but  it  wanted 
a  philosophy.  Basilides  and  Yalentinus,  then  Marcion, 
and  later  still  Tatian  and  Bardaisan,  supplied  it  with  one 
on  a  so-called  Gnostic  basis.  These  men  were  endowed 
with  fresh  and  vigorous  minds,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  their 
contemporaries,  and  if  Tatian  be  excepted,  the  intellectual 
equals  of  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  Dio.  They  were  each  the 
founder  of  a  philosophic  school,  their  influence  was  far- 
reaching,  and  some  of  them  had  illustrious  successors;  but 
their  philosophy  was  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
commonplace  vulgar  that  took  their  name,  and  it  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  detached  fragments  preserved  by  Clement 
or  Origen  and  others,  or  in  imperfect  precis,  which  often 
represent  the  average  belief  of  the  common  Gnostic  rather 
than  the  teaching  of  the  founder.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  twofold  task,  to  reconstruct  the  system  and  to  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Are  we  to  say  that  Christianity  had  set 
out  to  conquer  the  Hellenic  world,  and  that  the  Hellenic 


^  Lassen's  attempts  (Ind.  Alter.,  iii,  p.  379  ff.)  to  connect  Gnosticism  with 
Buddhism  have  not  met  with  general  acceptance;  v.  Garhe,  ''Die  Sankhya- 
Philosophie,"  p.  96  ff.  The  resemblances  are,  some  unreal,  some  superficiaJ, 
and  others  are  more  easily  accounted  for  otherwise.  The  emanation  theories 
of  the  Gnostics  are  totally  opposed  to  eyerything  Buddhist. 
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world  required  a  philosophy  P  But  these  philosophies  were 
presented,  not  to  outsiders,  but  to  Christians.  Is  this 
Gnosticism,  then,  an  intrusion  of  Hellenic  philosophy  into 
the  Christian  faith  P  These  arch  -  Gnostics  were  men  of 
learning  and  of  culture,  they  had  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  so 
far  as  they  were  philosophers,  and  the  method,  the  form, 
the  symmetry,  above  all,  the  inward  necessity  they  felt 
for  a  philosophy,  is  Greek.  But  the  substance  P  The 
controversialist  Fathers  of  the  Church,  men  of  Hellenic 
education,  and  unacquainted  with  Oriental  theosophy,  gave 
various  answers.  The  majority  declared  that  the  arch- 
heresiarchs  had  borrowed  and  disguised  ideas  from  every 
Greek  school  of  thought,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  turn  had 
stolen  their  ideas  from  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
Others  stoutly  put  down  everything  to  the  religion  of 
2ioroaster.  The  opinions  of  the  modems  are  equally  divided. 
It  is  undeniable  that  Valentinus  and  Marcion  largely 
employed  Oriental  elements,  but  Basilides  is  usually  held 
to  have  been  "  steeped  in  Greek  philosophy,*'  although 
a  few,  on  the  strength  of  the  "  Acta  Archelai,"  have  claimed 
a  2iOroastrian  origin  for  him.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  essay  to  prove  that  the  system  of  this  supposed 
coryphaeus  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  Buddhist  pure  and 
simple — Buddhist  in  its  governing  ideas,  its  psychology,  its 
metaphysics ;  and  Christianity  reduced  to  a  semi-Buddhist 
ideal  for  result.  The  moment  we  apply  this  key  every 
fragment  takes  its  place,  the  system  is  complete,  and  we 
can  reconstruct  the  whole.  If  the  form  is  Greek  the 
positive  Greek  element  is  altogether  wanting.  Christianity 
was  represented  to  the  Hellenic  world  as  a  "  barbarian 
philosophy " ;  and  the  first  attempts  at  its  intellectual 
comprehension,  the  first  efforts  of  dogma,  were  based  on 
a  philosophy  profounder  and  more  venerable  far  than  the 
juvenile  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  a  wisdom  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  with  the  reverence  of  ignorance.  Gnosticism  is 
not  pure  Hellenism,  as  some  say ;  it  is  rather  pure  Orientalism 
in  a  Hellenic  mask.  If  the  *true  Ghiostic*  of  Clement  is 
a  Hellen,  the  genuine  Gnostic  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus 
is  a  thorough  Oriental. 
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Let  me  state  at  the  outset  what  I  consider  it  is  that  I  have 
to  proTe.  I  assert^  then,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  Basilides 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Buddhism ; 
next,  that  pessimism  and  transmigration,  the  two  basal 
dootrines  of  his  philosophy,  are  held  by  him  in  specifically 
Indian  forms,  which  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any 
other  quarter ;  and  lastly,  that  the  system  is  developed  on 
Christian-Buddhist  lines  with  many  Buddhist  coincidences, 
^reat  and  small.  And  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  master  key  of  Buddhism  effects  what 
no  other  key  has  done;  it  resolves  difficulties,  reconciles 
conflicting  opinions,^  assigns  each  fragment  to  its  proper 
place,  and  gives  us  a  complete,  synmietric,  and  intelligible 
whole,  a  revivification  and  restoration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Gnostic  philosophies. 

Basilides  flourished  at  Alexandria  under  Hadrian  (117- 
138  A.D.),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Glaucias — 
the  *'  interpreter  of  S.  Peter."  ^  He  belonged  therefore  to 
the  second  generation  after  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  great 
age  of  the  Gnostics  (Clem.  Strom.,  vii,  17.  106,  p.  325). 
Possibly  he  was  somewhat  senior  to  his  contemporary, 
Yalentinus,  and  his  death  occurred  before  or  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  elder  Antonine.^  His  great  work,  the 
"Exegetica,"  in  twenty-four  books,  is  said  to  have  been 
"  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel "  ;  and  Origen  says  that 
he  composed  odes — probably  like  those  of  the  Gnostic 
Yalentinus  and  of  Bardaisan.  The  doctrines  of  Basilides 
were  to  be  found  not  only  in  his  own  "  Exegetica,*'  but  in 
the  numerous  writings  of  his  son  and  chief  disciple,  Isidore. 


*  According  to  Baur,  Basilides  laid  special  stress  upon  free-will,  according  to 
Neander  npon  fate;  Dr.  Hort  finds  nis  psychology  ** curious";  some  hold 
Baailides  for  a  Pantheist,  others  find  dualism  m  him.  These  and  other  hypotheses 
are  all  justified,  explained,  and  modified  by  the  Buddhist  theory. 

'  Clement  affects  to  doubt  the  tradition,  but  apparently  omjr  from  a  general 
suspicion  of  such  claims.  There  are  no  chronological  difficulties,  the  tradition 
was  accepted  by  the  Basilidians  in  Clement's  time,  and  as  they  professed  to  base 
their  doctrines  on  the  secret  teachings  of  S.  Matthew  and  not  of  S.  Peter,  they 
had  no  reason  to  invent  a  fable. 

'  A  comparison  of  Clem.  Strom.,  vii,  17.  106,  and  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  i,  26, 
makes  this  almost  certain. 
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And  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all  that  is 
known  with  certainty  regarding  him. 

But  we  may  advance  a  little  further  by  conjecture.^ 
Epiphanius  will  have  it  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  but  Epiphanius 
wished  to  connect  him  with  Menander,  and  made  other 
^fincong  guesses  about  him.  And  as  Basilides  named  his 
son  Isidore  after  the  great  tutelary  goddess  of  Alexandria,^ 
we  are  probably  correct  in  considering  him  a  Hellenized 
Egyptian.  Basilides  had  a  perfect  command  of  the 
ordinary  Alexandrian  Qreek  and  wrote  it  with  vigour,  but 
his  predilections,  if  not  his  training,  were  mainly  OrientaL 
Eusebius  and  Theodoret  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  Agrippa 
Oastor,  that  Basilides  bad  a  special  regard  for  the  prophecies 
of  Barcabbas  and  Barcoph  and  other  barbarous  apocryphal 
writers.'  His  son  Isidore  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Prophet  Parchor,  and  quotes  the  prophecies  of  Ham,  and 
although  Isidore  knew  something  of  Aristotle,  he  studied  by 
preference  the  poems  of  Pherecydes,  the  singer  of  the  wars 
of  the  Titans  and  the  teacher  of  Oriental  metempsychosis 
to  the  Greeks  (Clem.  Strom.,  vi,  6.  53,  p.  272).  It  is  clear 
that  father  and  son  took  their  stand  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
East,  and  that  the  sources  of  their  knowledge  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  Christian  writers  and  historians. 

Alexandria,  the  home  of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus,  was 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  It 
was  famous  for  its  situation  and  its  sky,  a  marble-fronted 
city  rising  from  the  sands  that  fringe  the  shallow  Egyptian 
sea.  It  was  a  city  of  harbours  and  dockyards,  of  broad 
streets  and  echoing  arcades,  of  palaces  and  shady  gardens. 


'  A  very  ingenious  persou  might  conjecture  that  Basilides  is  merely  a  trans- 
hrtioii  of  Rajput.  The  conjecture  would  be  on  a  par  with  a  good  many  others 
ihat  have  been  hazarded.  But  unfortunately  the  Rajputs  are  not  heard  of  in 
India  for  five  centuries  after  this. 

'  Egyptians  usually  retained  their  heathen  names  after  their  conyersion  to 
Christianity,  otcu  although  the  name  was  taken  from  a  god.  Ammonias, 
Serapion,  Pachomius,  are  instances  in  point.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
gaTe  heathen  names  to  children  bom  after  the  conversion  of  the  parent.  Isidore 
must  have  been  bom  when  his  father  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and 
probably  before  Basilides  joined  the  Christian  Church. 

»  Eoseb.  H.E.,  iv,  7,  and  Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab.,  i,  4. 
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The  architectural  magnificence  and  the  variegated  splendours 
of  the  royal  halls  and  piazzas  which  lined  the  shore  and 
overlooked  the  moving  waters  at  their  feet,  fell  not  short 
of  the  subsequent  glories  of  Venice ;  the  Pharos  and  the 
Serapeum  were  accounted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
and  the  town  could  boast  of  the  tomb  of  Alexander  and 
the  mausolea  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  city  of  commerce,  of 
philosophy,  of  bustle,  and  of  pleasure.  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Egyptians  streamed  noisily  from  their  separate  quarters  to 
view  the  horseraces  and  the  pantomimes;  and  charioteers, 
harpers,  and  flute-players,  male  and  female,  like  the  jockeys 
and  the  divas  of  a  modem  capital,  were  the  idols  of  a  witty 
and  turbulent  populace.  Filthy  cynics  lay  outside  the 
temples  or  in  the  streets,  exchanging  coarse  repartees  with 
the  jesting  crowd.  Dignified  philosophers  discoursed  in 
private  lecture  -  halls  or  wrote  books  (which  have  rarely 
survived)  in  cool  libraries.  But  the  chief  occupation, 
although  not  the  chief  passion  of  the  city,  was  trade.  Dio 
Gbrysostom  calls  it  the  world's  agora,  and  Hadrian,  or  the 
pseudo-Hadrian,  says  that  among  the  innumerable  sects  and 
cults  which  congregated  there,  one  only  was  supreme — the 
worship  of  'hard  cash.'  The  great  corn  ships  for  Rome 
were  laden  at  the  quays,  and  the  piers  were  crowded  with 
merchant  craft  from  the  .^gean  and  Syrian  seas,  and  from 
the  distant  Euxine.  The  bazars  were  filled  with  motley 
crowds,  rough  mariners,  inquisitive  Greeks,  bearded  Jews, 
and  tattered  Bedouin.  Blear-eyed  Egyptian  boatmen  and 
peasants  thronged  the  canals.  But  being  above  all  the 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
was  the  chief  resort  of  Oriental  merchants,  and  Dio 
Chrysostom,  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Alexandrians  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Basilides  was 
a  youth,  gives  us  the  following  enumeration  of  them : 
'*  I  see  among  you  not  only  Hellenes  and  Italians,  and 
men  who  are  your  neighbours,  Syrians,  Libyans,  and 
Cilicians,  and  men  who  dwell  more  remotely,  Ethiopians 
and  Arabs,  but  also  Bactrians,  Scythians,  Persians,  and  some 
of  tJie  Indians  (IpB&p  ripa^),  who  are  among  the  spectators. 
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and  always  residing  here."  ^  This  colony  of  resident  Indians 
must  have  been  a  colony  of  merchants  from  the  west  coast 
of  India — probably  from  Ceylon  or  Barygaza,  the  chief 
dep6ts  of  the  Alexandrian  trade.  Colonies  of  this  sort  have 
been  dotted  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  earliest  days  of  intercourse  with  India,  and 
we  have  literary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  similar  colonies 
in  Soootra  and  Armenia  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.  We  can  therefore  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  character 
of  this  Alexandrian  colony.  Now  Indian  merchants,  as 
a  rule,  have  always  been  Buddhists  or  Jains.  Buddhism 
was  a  merchant  religion  par  excellence ;  there  are  few 
parables  or  birth-stories  in  which  a  Buddhist  merchant  does 
not  figure,^  and  Ceylon  and  Barygaza  were  head-centres  of 
the  Buddhist  faith.  If  we  find  that  Basilides  was  a  Buddhist 
philosopher  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  source  from  which  he 
learned  his  philosophy. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  exposition  of  Basilides' 
teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  advert  to,  although 
I  need  not  discuss,  a  question  which  has  evoked  much 
literary  criticism.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
accounts  given  us  by  Clement  and  Hippolytus  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  those  given  by  Irenseus  and  Epiphanius; 
and  it  is  very  generally,  but  not  universally,  admitted  that 
while  the  former  state  the  doctrines  of  Basilides  himself, 
the  latter  are  reporting  the  opinions  of  the  later  Basilidians. 
Personally  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
and  I  might  shelter  myself  behind  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  names.'  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  question 
solves  itself.  If  I  discover  Buddhist  pessimism  and  trans- 
migration in  Clement,  Buddhist  metaphysics  in  Hippolytus, 


»  Dio  Chrysos.,  Orat.  xxxii,  ad  Alexandrinos  (Teubner  ed.,  toI.  i»  p.  413). 
I  haye  said  something  of  these  Indian  merchant  colonies  in  **  The  Early 
Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India »'  (J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  269  f.). 

'  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  eives  a  namber  of  examples  in  her  essay  ^^Economie 
Conditions  in  Northern  India**  (J.R.A.S.,  1901,  p.  859  ff.),  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  extend  the  list. 

>  Baur,  Mansel,  Hort,  and  others. 
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and  Buddhist  psychology  in  both,  it  is  eyident  that  both  are 
describing  a  single  system — the  system  of  the  master.^ 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Basilides  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  utterly  ignoring  Buddha  and  all  Indian  mythology. 
If  we  forget  this,  we  shall  utterly  misunderstand  him.  He 
adopts  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  but  not  the  Buddhist 
religion;  the  Buddhist  faith  is  nothing  to  him.  And  it  is 
as  a  metaphysic,  not  as  a  religion,  that  Buddhism  first 
penetrated  to  the  West. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  main  subject  of  this  essay — the 
exposition  of  Basilides'  teaching.  I  shall  first  consider  the 
general  presuppositions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  his 
doctrines.  I  shall  then  consider  his  Psychology,  next  his 
Metaphysic,  and  lastly  his  Theology. 


I.    Presuppositions. 

The  Basilidian  system  is  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  rebirth. 

1.  The  universality  of  suffering  is  for  Basilides  the 
cardinal  fact  of  the  world.  **  Pain  and  Fear  are  as  in- 
herent in  human  affairs  {Tot9  trpdrfficuri^v)  as  rust  in  iron."  * 


^  The  literary  question  is  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Hort*s  article.  Clement  wrote 
his  **  Stromata**  at  Alexandria  some  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Basilides, 
and  had  excellent  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts.  He  gives  extracts  from 
the  **  Exegetica**  ana  from  Isidore's  works ;  he  repeatedly  refers  to  or  summarises 
the  opinions  of  Basilides  and  the  Basilidians,  using  the  terms  usually  as  synony- 
mous,  and  sometimes  interchanging  them.  In  one  passage  he  pointeoly  contrasts 
the  degenerate  teachings  of  the  later  Basilidians  with  the  doctrines  of  their 
master.  Clement's  object  was  ethical  and  practical,  while  Hippolytus  dealt  with 
the  speculatiTe  part  of  the  Basilidian  philosophy.  The  two  therefore  seldom 
deal  with  the  same  subject,  but  where  they  do  they  agree.  They  also  agree  in 
undesigned  ways,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  terms  which  had  a  technical 
signiticance  in  the  Basilidian  teaching,  e.g.,  ^v\0Kplyri<riSf  iLiroKardrrairtSf  etc. 
The  extracts  given  by  Hippolytus  are  evidently  from  the  •*  Exegetica,"  although 
Hippolytus  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  work.  Moreover,  Hippolytus  exprcMiy 
distinguishes  in  one  passage  a  work  circulating  among  the  later  ^asilidians  from 
the  works  of  Basilides  and  Isidore.  The  only  serious  objection  to  the  general 
opinion  is  the  Greek  character  (so-called)  of  the  Hippolytian  extracts,  but  if  they 
torn  out  to  be  not  Greek  at  all,  but  Buddhist,  this  oojection  vanishes. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  iv,  12.  90,  p.  218.  Clement  denies  the  doctrine  oOxirt 
ohf  6  ir^yos  Kol  6  4t6fios  &x  airol  (i.e.  the  Basilidians)  xSyovaw  iwiav^tfieuw^ 
TM  wpdyfuurtp  its  6  lbs  r^  <n8^py,  &Xx',  etc. 
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Buddha  laid  the  same  foundation — "Birth  is  suffering,  old 
age  is  suffering,  sickness  is  suffering,  death  is  sufiering, 
io  be  united  with  the  unloved  is  suffering,  to  be  separated 
from  the  loved  is  suffering,  not  to  obtain  what  one  desires 
is  suffering.  In  brief,  the  conditions  of  individuality  and 
their  cause,  the  clinging  to  material  form,  sensations, 
abstract  ideas,  mental  tendencies,  and  mental  powers  involve 
suffering."  ^  The  universality  of  suffering  is  the  fundamental 
&ct,  the  extinction  of  suffering  the  goal,  of  the  Basilidian 
theology. 

2.  But  Basilides'  pessimism  takes  a  distinctively  Christian 
cast.  If  suffering  accompanies  all  action,  it  is  especially 
the  concomitant  of  sin.  This  theory  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Basilides'  famous  paradox — "the  Martyrs  suffer  for  their 
sins " — a  paradox  which  shocked  the  conscience  of  the 
Church,  and  was  utterly  perverted  by  Basilides'  followers.* 
Basilides  thought  no  scorn  of  martyrdom ;  it  bad  its 
-consolations  and  was  a  good  {tovto  to  ar/aOop).  But  still 
the  martyrs  suffered  for  their  sins,  although  they  might  be 
unconscious  of  them,  or  like  the  new-born  babe  might  be 
innocent  of  actual  transgressions.  But  why  must  the  infant 
suffer?  Why  must  the  martyr  have  committed  sinP  Because, 


^  From  the  Baddha's  First  Sermon,  translated  in  **  Buddhist  Suttas." 
Compare  Dhammapada,  186  fP. 

*  Basilides'  views  on  martyrdom  were  grossly  misrepresented.  The  extracts 
given  hy  Clement  (Strom.,  iv,  12.  83-86,  p.  217)  from  the  23rd  book  of  the 
"Exegetica*'  show  this  clearly.  **For  1  say  that  all  those  who  undergo  the 
aloresaid  tribulations  have  unaoubtedly  sinned,  though  they  be  ignorant  of  it 
{Xay$dvoprts),  in  other  ways ;  but  are  led  to  this  particular  good  by  the  goodness 
of  Him  who^ects  (them),  being  really  accused  of  other  faults  (toan  those  they 
have  committed) ;  so  that  they  suffer  not  as  malefactors  for  confessed  iniquities, 
nor  as  the  murderer  and  adulterer  reproached  by  all,  but  as  Christians — a  fact 
so  consoling  that  they  appear  not  to  suffer  at  all.  And  even  granting  that  the 
sufferer  is  entirely  innocent  of  actual  sin  (which  rarely  happens),  yet  not  even  vrill 
this  man  suffer  by  the  design  of  any  (evil)  power,  (the  orthodox  held  that 
persecutions  wer«  the  work  of  the  devil),  but  he  will  suffer  as  suffers  the  infant 
M)parently  innocent  of  sin.''  Further  on  Basilides  says  that  as  the  infant, 
alinou^h  obviously  incapable  of  sinning,  *'  suffers  because  he  has  a  sinful  nature, 
and  gains  the  benefit  of  suffering,"  so  the  perfect  man,  innocent  of  actual  sin, 
puffers  for  his  evil  propensities.  According  to  Clement,  Basilides  admitted  that 
bis  argument  applied  even  to  the  Lord  Himself,  although  in  the  extract  Clement 
gives  us  Basilides  will  not  mention  Him  by  name,  toking  refuge  in  the  text 
*'none  is  free  from  stain."  Dr.  Hort  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  whole 
subject. 
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BO  Basilides  says,  suffering  is  the  consequence  and  the  proof 
of  sin,  if  not  of  actual  sin  committed  in  this  life,  yet  of  an 
inherited  tendency  to  sin ;  otherwise  we  accuse  the  Divine 
Constitution  of  the  world.  "  And  I  will  admit  anything," 
he  cries,  ''  rather  than  admit  that  the  Divine  Constitution 
of  the  world  is  evil "  (irdpr  €p&  ycLp  fiaXXov  fj  kokov  to 
wpopoovp  €p&),  (Strom.,  iv,  12.  84,  p.  217).^ 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  keystone  of  the  Basilidian  as 
of  the  Buddhist  system — the  fatal  law  of  transmigration 
which  governs  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Every  act 
produces  fruit,  so  every  life  bears  the  burden  of  its 
fruitage  in  the  following  rebirth.  ''  Basilides  lays  down 
(t^)  BaaiXelS]^  17  inrodeaLs:)  that  the  soul  has  previously 
sinned  in  another  life,  and  endures  its  punishment  here, 
the  elect  with  honour  by  martyrdom,  and  the  rest  purified 
by  appropriate  punishment  "  (Clem.  Strom.,  iv,  12.  85, 
p.  217).  And  again,  "If  any,  then,  of  the  Basilidians,  by 
Wrty  of  apology,  should  say  that  the  martyr  is  punished 
for  the  sins  committed  before  this  present  embodiment 
{irpo  TTiaie  t^9  ivarcj/jLardaeco^),  and  that  he  will  hereafter 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  doing  during  the  present  life,  for  thua 
has  the  constitution  (of  the  world)  been  ordained,  then  we 
would  ask  him,"  etc.  (Clem,  Strom.,  iv,  12,  90,  p.  218). 
Origen  says  that  Basilides  interpreted  Romans  vii,  9  as  an 
apostolic  reference  to  transmigration,^  and  he  complains  in. 
his  Commentary  on  S.  Matthew  iii  that  Basilides  *'  deprived 
men  of  a  salutary  fear  by  teaching  that  transmigrations  are 
the  only  punishments  after  death." '  The  Basilidians  inter- 
preted the  phrase  **  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  them   that  hate  Me  "  of  this  series  of  rebirths  (Clem. 


'  The  Divine  Providence  {ri  irpSyoia)  plays  a  great  part  in  the  Stoic  and 
rhetorical  literature  of  the  secona  century  a.d.,  but  it  always  applies  to  the 
universe,  and  not  to  the  individual.  With  Basilides,  Providence  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  an  impossibility ;  he  means  by  it  the  constitution  of  the  world  **  involun- 
tarily willed"  by  ** not-being  God." 

^  Origen  expressly  mentions  transmigration  into  beasts  and  birds.  "  Dixit 
enim,  inquit,  Apostolus,  quia  ego  vivebam  sine  lege  aliquando,  hoc  esset, 
antequam  in  istud  corpus  venirem,  in  ea  specie  corporis  yixi  quae  sub  lege 
nou  asset,  pecudis  scilicet  vel  avis.** 

»  Dr.  Hort 
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Alex.  Frag.,  28,  p.  338) ;  and  Basilides  was  logical  when  he 
aaid  that  the  only  sins  which  can  be  forgiven  are  involuntary 
sius  and  sins  of  ignorance  (Clem.  Strom.,  iv,  p.  229).  Every 
act  is  fruitful,  and  every  sin  of  commission  bears  its  fruit  in 
a  future  life. 

4.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Basilidian  soul  is  not 
a  simple,  but  a  compoimd  composed  of  various  entities. 
These  warring  entities  influence  the  actions  of  the  man ;  and 
as  some  of  them  have  the  character  of  animals  and  others  of 
plants  (Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  20.  112,  p.  176)  they  explain  how 
rebirth  in  another  than  a  human  form  is  philosophically 
conceivable.  I  notice  more  especially  the  transmigration 
into  plants,  because  this  is  a  specifically  Indian  doctrine, 
although  found  occasionally  among  savage  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  seas.^ 

5.  Man  is  enthralled  in  the  fatal  bondage  of  rebirth,  but 
during  the  present  life  his  will  is  free.  This  is  stated  in  the 
clearest  manner.  "  If  I  persuade  anyone  that  the  soul  is  not 
a  single  entity,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  bad  men  are 
occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  '  appendages '  (a  technical 
word  of  which  more  hereafter),  then  the  wicked  will  have 
no  small  excuse  to  say  I  was  compelled,  carried  away, 
involuntarily  acted,  nor  did  I  will  my  deed,  although  the 
mun  was  led  by  his  lust  for  evil,  and  did  not  struggle  against 
the  compulsion  of  the  'appendages.'  It  behoves  us  to  rise 
superior  by  virtue  of  our  rationality,  and  to  appear  triumphant 
over  the  baser  creature  within  us"  (Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  20. 
113,  114,  p.  176).  And  again,  "Only  let  a  man  will  to 
achieve  the  good,  and  he  will  obtain  it  '*  (Clem.  Strom.,  iii, 
1.  2,  p.  183).  Man's  will  is  free  to  act,  but  the  consequence 
of  his  action  is  inevitable  :  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  doctrine. 

6.  With  the  freedom  of  the  will  comes  the  possibility  of 
salvation,  but  the  elect  alone  are  saved,  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  will  remain  bound  everlastingly  in  the  endless  cycle 

*  Tylor  ("  PrimitiTe  Culture,'*  2iid  ed.,  ii,  p.  6)  says  that  thej  may  poadbly 
have  been  influenced  by  Indian  ideas.  Ovid  mentions  transmigration  into  plants, 
hat  this  IB  the  only  instance  I  can  remember  among  Western  writers. 
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of  oausation  and  rebirth — a  subject  which  I  shall  discuss  at 
leugth  in  connection  with  the  Basilidian  theology. 

These  are  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Basilides,  and  they 
are  also  the  foundations  which  the  Buddha  laid.  The 
inherency  of  suffering  in  existence,  its  cause  rebirth,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  salyation  of  the  few,  and,  (if  I  may 
anticipate,)  nirvana  form  an  essential  and  the  most  important 
part  of  both  their  systems.  There  is,  however,  a  divergence 
from  the  outset  in  one  point,  and  in  one  point  only.  The 
Buddha  had  a  practical  end  in  view ;  he  wished  to  discover 
and  to  preach  the  mode  of  liberation.  For  Basilides  the  war 
of  salvation  had  been  found  in  Christianity,  and  his  purpose 
is  purely  philosophical.  The  burden  of  existence  weighs 
upon  him ;  how  shall  he  harmonize  the  constitution  of  the 
world  and  the  universality  of  suffering,  how  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men." 

But  granting  the  identity  of  Buddha's  and  Basilides' 
ideas  of  suffering  and  transmigration,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  coincidence  is  natural  and  accidental,  that  the  origin 
of  sin  formed  the  starting-point  of  every  form  of  gnosis,  and 
that  transmigration  was  a  theory  known  to  Hellenes  and 
Egyptians.  I  reply  that  pessimism,  the  inherency  of  evil 
in  all  action,  was  alien  to  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and 
was  never  the  basis  of  any  Greek  philosophy ;  while  it  haa 
always  been  a  marked  peculiarity  of  Indian  speculations. 
And  I  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  Basilidian  theory 
of  transmigration  is  exclusively  Indian.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  Basilides  adopted  that  rare  form  of 
metempsychosis,  transmigration  into  plants,  universal  in 
India,  but  sporadic  elsewhere.  But  let  that  pass.  It  ia 
with  the  various  stages  in  the  transmigration  theory  that 
I  wish  to  deal. 

It  is  usual  to  confound  two  very  different  sets  of  ideas, 
a  series  of  rebirths  and  the  temporary  or  permanent 
lodgment  of  a  spirit  in  a  foreign  body.  Most  nature- 
religions  assume  that  the  gods  can  take  the  form  of  men 
or  beasts  at  pleasure,  and  that  certain  men  can  change  their 
shape  into  that  of  the  inferior  animals.     Apollo  and  Athene, 
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changed  for  the  nonce  into  birds  upon  a  tree,  overlook 
the  windy  plains  of  Troy  ;  or  the  transformations  of  Procris, 
of  Narcissus,  and  of  Daphne  may  serve  for  Greek  examples. 
The  much-imperilled  soul  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  had  to 
put  on  many  an  animal  shape  and  many  a  disguise  to  escape 
its  ghostly  enemies  on  the  road  to  the  blessed  fields  of  Arn. 
Men  everywhere  believe  in  lycanthropy,  the  wandering  of 
the  soul  in  sleep,  the  power  of  witches  to  assume  the  shape 
of  animals.  In  magic  the  process  is  reversed.  Spirits  no 
longer  assume  inferior  shapes  alone :  they  have  the  power 
of  putting  on  the  higher  forms  of  gods  and  demons ;  but 
with  this  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
such  temporary  embodiments  of  the  spirit  in  foreign  forms 
refer  to  a  totally  different  line  of  thought  from  a  series  of 
rebirths.  They  belong  to  animism — to  the  savage  philosophy 
which  distinguishes  only  between  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  which  accounts  for  the  travels  of  the  soul  in  trance 
and  dreams.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief  in 
a  future  life. 

Metempsychosis  properly  so  called  is  of  three  kinds.  Men 
have  at  all  times  and  everywhere  believed  in  the  rebirth  of 
a  departed  spirit.  The  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to  earth 
in  the  person  of  a  new-born  infant  of  the  family,  whose 
looks  and  ways  recall  a  thousand  times  a  beloved  memory. 
Or  the  soul  may  come  to  earth  again  in  some  stranger,  the 
double  of  the  dead.  But  this  return  of  the  soul  is  occasional 
and  sporadic;  it  has  not  been  systematized  into  a  theory 
of  the  future  life.  It  is  a  floating  semi-conscious  belief. 
Among  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  only  two  advanced 
further  on  this  path — the  Indians  and  the  Gauls.  Both 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with  firmness,  they  knew 
it  in  detail,  and  with  both  of  them  transmigration  is  the 
universal  law  of  humanity.^  It  is  no  part  of  the  common 
Aryan  tradition  (if  such  tradition  or  stock  there  ever  was), 
nor  does  it  occur  in  the  earlier  Vedas.     The  Greeks  first 


^  For  Oallio  and  Celtic  beliefs  v.  *'  La  Religion  des  Gaulois/'  par  A.  Bertrand, 
p.  270  ft.,  and  Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1881. 
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learned  the  doctrine  from  Pherecydes  and  Pythagoras ;  and 
these  great  doctors  doubtless  learned  it  from  the  Cymri  or 
Cimmerians  of  Asia  Minor,  who  taught  them  other  Gallic 
lore.  But  there  is  a  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
doctrine.  From  the  universal  belief  of  India  the  Brahmans  ^ 
evolved  a  profoundly  philosophical  theory  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  the  popular  belief  each  successive  transmigration 
is  occasioned  by,  but  is  not  the  result  of,  the  previous  life. 
The  Indian  philosophers  introduced  the  law  of  causality; 
causes  are  equalled  by  their  effects ;  and  each  rebirth  is 
the  exact  resultant  of  the  preceding  life.  Transmigration 
is  for  them  the  reign  of  causal  law  in  the  spiritual  world ;  it 
has  the  rigour,  the  universality,  the  invariability  of  Fate; 
it  is  the  self-made  destiny  which  overshadows  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave :  and  it  is  this  law  which  enabled 
Buddha,  and  Basilides  after  him,  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  method  of  salvation.* 


II.    Psychology. 

From  this  digression,  necessary  to  avert  any  suspicion  of 
a  non-Indian  origin,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Basilidian 
psychology.  The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  personality  has 
mightily  puzzled  modern  scholars,  and  the  Basilidian  theory 
of  the  soul  was  equally  puzzling  to  Clement.  He  compares 
it  to  the  Trojan  horse  which  was  full  of  warriors,  and  a  little 
further  on  he  says  that  the  Basilidians,  like  the  Pythagoreans, 
believed  in  two  souls  (Strom.,  ii,  20.  113,  114,  p.  176). 
Three  passages  contain  all  that  we  know  of  Basilides' 
psychology.  The  first  consists  of  Clement's  summary.  The 
Basilidians  "are  accustomed,"  Clement  says,   "to  call  the 

^  Or  more  probably  the  Khshatriyas. 

'  On  the  Indian  ideas  of  transmigration  v.  chap.  xiT  of  Dr.  P.  Denflsen's 
excellent  work  **Die  Philosophie  der  Upanishad's**  (Allgemeine  Geechichte  der 
Philosophic,  toI.  i,  pt.  2),  and  Garbe,  **  Die  Simkhja- Philosophic, '  p.  174  ft. 
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passions  Appendages/  stating  that  these  are  certain  spirits 
which  have  a  substantial  existence,  having  been  '  appended  * 
to  the  rational  soul  in  a  certain  primitive  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion, and  that  again  other  bastard  and  alien  natures  of 
spirits  grow  upon  these,  as  of  a  wolf,  an  ape,  a  lion,  a  goat, 
whose  characteristics  (say  they)  create  illusions  in  the  region 
of  the  souly  and  assimilate  the  desires  of  the  soul  to  the 
animals :  for  they  imitate  the  actions  of  those  whose 
characteristics  they  wear,  and  not  only  are  they  familiar 
with  the  impulses  and  impressions  of  the  irrational  animals, 
but  they  even  ape  the  movements  and  beauties  of  plants, 
because  they  likewise  wear  the  characteristics  of  plants 
appended  to  them.  Moreover  [these  Appendages]  have 
properties  of  a  particular  state  like  the  hardness  of  a 
diamond."  2  (Strom.,  ii,  20.  112,  113,  p.  176.)  According 
to  Clement,  then,  there  is  a  rational  soul  (17  XoyiKt)  '^ux'^)' 
There  are  also  certain  appendages  {irpoaaprrjiiaTa)  adhering 
to  it.  These  parasitic  appendages  are  the  various  affections 
(tA  iraOij)  which  have  a  substantial  entity  of  their  own 
(TTvev/Mard  nva  kot  ova  lav  inrap'xelp).  They  are  intermixed 
with  the  rational  soul  by  a  priraseval  confusion,  intermixed, 
be  it  noted,  and  not  intermingled,  since  the  whole  process  of 
evolution  is  to  disentangle  them.  These  entities,  as  well  as 
the  rational  soul,  remain  always  separate  and  distinct. 

The  second  passage  is  the  extract  (Strom.,  ii,  20.  113, 114, 
p.  176)  from  the  work  of  Isidore  "On  the  Attached  (or 
Parasitic)  Soul "  {irepl  7rpoa<f>vov<:  V^ux^O*  already  quoted  in 
connection  with  free-will.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  soul  is 
not  a  simple  entity,  that  it  suffers  from  the  violence  of  the 
parasitic  appendages,  and  that  it  can  rise  superior  to  them 
by  virtue  of  its  rationality. 

These  extracts  find  their  explanation  and  complement  in 
the  statements  of  Hippolytus  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15,  cf  vii,  c.  12), 

>  wpoaaffHifjMTa,  a  technical  word  employed  b^  Basilides  and  by  Isidore. 
Tertimian  tianBlates  it  as  *  appendices*  (**  ceteris  appendicibus  sensibus  et 
affectibuB^'  Adv.  Marc,  i,  26) ;  and  Dr.  Hort  also  refers  to  M.  Aurelius,  xii,  3, 
with  Gataker's  note,  rh  wpoffoprfifiara  might  be  translated  as  parasites  which 
attach  themselves  externally. 

^  I  have  adopted  Dr.  Hort's  translation  with  a  few  alterations. 
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Basilides  held  that  there  were  five  separate  entities  in  Jesas^ 
(and  therefore  in  all  the  eleot  who  are  the  sons  of  God).  At 
His  death  the  Sonship  ascended  into  what,  by  anticipation, 
I  shall  call  Nirvana ;  another  part  ascended  to  the  Firma- 
ment, a  third  to  the  Aether,  a  fourth  to  the  Air,  and  the 
corporeal  part  which  suffered  and  died  reverted  to  Formless- 
ness, i.e.  to  matter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Basilide» 
conceived  of  the  elect,  if  not  the  natural  man,  as  a  compound 
of  five  entities — the  highest  being  the  rational  part  (alsa 
called  the  subtle  part  and  the  Sonship),  the  lowest  the 
material  body.  The  resemblance  of  this  conception  to  the 
Buddhist  theory  of  the  Skandhas  is  remarkable.  Man  is 
a  compound,  say  the  Buddhists,  of  five  Skandhas  —  or 
*  aggregates '  as  Professor  Khys  Davids  translates  the  word. 
The  highest  is  reason,  the  lowest  the  material  body.  The 
other  three,  in  an  ascending  scale,  are  the  Sensations, 
Abstract  Ideas,  and  Potential  Tendencies.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  the  Basilidian  analysis  of  man  is  identical  with 
the  Buddhist. 

Did  Basilides  go  further?  Did  he,  like  the  Buddhist, 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul  P  We  cannot  say.  Clement 
certainly  talks  of  '  the  rational  soul,'  as  he  naturally  would ; 
but  Isidore  neither  mentions  nor  implies  it,  and  he  employs 
TO  XoyiariKov  when  we  should  have  expected  ij  Xoyi/cfj  '^X'i' 
We  learn  from  Hippolytus  that  the  proper  region  of  the 
^vxn  w^  ^^®  sir ;  and  in  Basilides'  fivefold  division  of 
man  there  is  no  room  for  a  soul  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

I  may  here  note  the  employment  of  two  technical  expres- 
sions, Ignorance  and  Formlessness  (17  wyvoia  and  17  afAop(f>ia), 
The  Great  Ignorance  which  (as  we  shall  see)  makes  the 
world  content  to  exist  without  a  thought  of  Nirvana  is 
a  translation  of  the  Buddhist  Avijja  (Avidya).  Avijja 
has  a  double  aspect.^  It  is  at  the  root  of  all  desire  for 
a  sensuous  existence,  and  is  therefore  the  origin  of  all  eviL 
On  the  other  band,  take  consciousness  away  and  there  is 


^  For  the    double   aspect  of   Avidya,   v.    Deussen,    '^Die   Philosophi6  d«r 
Upanisbad's,**  p.  217  (Aligemeine  Gescbiobte  der  Pbilosopbie). 
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left  neither  knowledge  of  Nirvana  nor  feeling  of  sufiEering. 
It  is  with  this  latter  connotation  that  Basilides  talks  of  '  the 
great  ignorance/ 

The  second  word  is  Formlessness  {^  afwp(l>la),  used  six 
times  in  Hippol.  Haer.,  vii,  o.  14,  15,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  hlind  material  world.  Now  the  words  Bupam  and 
Arupam,  Form  and  Formlessness,  play  a  great  part  in 
Buddhist  psychology,  but  with  a  different  signification. 
Natural  objects  when  present  to  perception  have  form ; 
ideas  presented  to  the  reason  are  formless.^  The  Basilidian 
afJLop^ia  is  different,  it  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  con* 
ception  of  Prakriti — nature  unperceived  in  consciousness. 


III.    Metaphysics. 

Whether  Basilides  postulates  a  soul  or  not,  he  certainly 
postulates  a  God.  But  his  God  is  the  most  abstract,  the 
most  remote  that  ever  was  imagined.  Like  Philo  and  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Kabbalists, 
he  declares  the  Absolute  God  to  be  unknowable  and 
unutterable,  unpredicable,  inconceivable.  But  no  one  has 
equalled  Basilides  in  the  energy  of  his  expression.  He 
strains  negations  to  the  utmost.  '  Not-being  God '  (ou/c  iiv 
Beo^)  is  Basilides'  name  for  Him.  He  will  not  use  the  article, 
6  ovK  &p  Oeo^,  although  Hippolytus  does  so.  To  assert  that 
God  exists  is  to  affirm  a  predicate,  and  He  who  is  unknowable 
is  above  all  predicates.  But  there  is  an  earlier  stage  than 
*  not-being  God.*  "  Was  when  was  nothing,^  nor  was  that 
nothing  any  kind  of  entity,  but  in  plain,  unreserved, 
unequivocal  language,  there  was  altogether  nothing.  And 
when  I  say  '  was,'  I  do  not  assert  that  '  there  was,'  but 
I  merely  indicate  my  meaning  when  I  affirm  that  there  was 


^  T.  '*A  Baddhist  Manual  of  Psychological  Ethics*'  (traiislation  of  th« 
Dhamma  Sangani),  Or.  Trans.  Fund,  to),  xii,  hy  Mrs.  Bhys  Davids:  Inirod., 
p.  zlilf. 

'  ^¥  5tc  ^y  oMp,  etc.  (Hippolytus,  Haer.,  vii,  c.  8). 


j.B.A.t.  1902. 
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altogether  nothing."    Absolute  existence  is  absolute  nothing, 
said  Basilides,  anticipating  Hegel. 

From  nothing  one  passes  to  the  germ  of  something. 
Beside  *  not-being  God'  there  exists  the  world  conceived 
as  a  seed-mass,  posterior  to  Him  in  thought,  but  co-eternal 
with  Him  in  reality.  This  seed-mass  (17  Trav<nr€pfiia)  is 
eonoeiyed  both  as  an  ideal  cosmic  germ  (to  xoa-fAucov  air^pfia) 
and  as  a  mass  of  individual  seeds,  the  world  of  actuality 
(^  wavtnrepfila  rov  atapov),  precisely  as  Prakrili  bears  the 
same  double  signification  in  the  Sankhya  philosophy.^  The 
relation  of  not-being  Ood  to  the  cosmic  germ  is  described 
as  follows : — "  When  there  was  nothing,  neither  matter,  nor 
substance,  nor  entity,  nor  simple,  nor  compound,  nor 
incomprehensible,  nor  imperceptible,  nor  man,  nor  angel, 
nor  a  God,  nor  anything  that  has  a  name,  or  can  be 
perceived  by  sense,  or  conceived  by  mind,  or  what  is  of 
more  subtle  still,  when  every  [predicate]  has  been  removed, 
not-being  God  without  or  act  of  mind  or  sense,  without 
l^n,  without  purpose,  without  affection,  without  desire, 
willed  to  make  the  world.  And  when  I  say  willed,  I  mean 
[an  act]  involuntary,  irrational,  insensible  ;  and  by  the 
'world'  I  mean,  not  the  world  of  length  and  breadth  [the 
world  of  space],  and  which  existed  subsequently,  and  has 
a  separate  existence,  but  the  germ  of  a  world  (jravaTrepfila 
ic6afwv).  And  the  seed  of  the  world  held  all  things  in 
itself,  just  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  contains  within  the 
smallest  body  all  things  at  once  [in  embryo],  the  roots,  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  the  numberless  seeds 
of  other  plants  born  of  that  one  plant,  each  seed  in  its  turn 
the  parent  of  innumerable  other  seeds,  a  process  many  times 
repeated.  Thus  not-being  God  made  a  not-being  world  out 
of  things  that  are  not,  casting  down  and  depositing  a  certain 
single  seed  containing  in  itself  the  whole  germ  of  the 
universe  {<nrip/Aa  n  $p  e^pp  iraaav  iv  iavrS  rr}v  rov  fcoa-fAov 
trapairepfilav)*^  (Hippol.  Haer.,  vii,  9).     This  cosmic  seed, 

^  **Hinter  der  als  Lififfam  indmdualisierten  Prakriti  steht  die  allgemeine, 
Kosmische  Prakriti,  ohne  dass  tod  ihr  welter  die  Rede  ware**  (Deuisen,  *<Die 
Philosophie  der  tTpanisbad's/'  p.  217). 
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this  not-being  world,  is  purely  ideal,  like  not-being  God ; 
it  is  beyond  all  predicate;  ''the  not-being  seed  of  the 
world  which  had  been  deposited  by  not-being  God" 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  9). 

From  the  transcendental  cosmic  seed  we  pass  to  the 
individual  seeds  which  in  their  aggregate  form  the  actual 
world.  ''  The  non-existent  seed  of  the  world  constitutes 
at  the  same  time  the  germ  of  a  multitude  of  forms  and 
a  multitude  of  substances"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  9).  "It  had  all 
seeds  treasured  up  and  reposing  in  itself  just  as  not-being 
entities,  and  designed  to  come  into  being  by  'not-being 
God'"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  But  how  existence  evolves  itself 
from  non-existence  Basilides  cannot  say.  "Whatsoever 
I  affirm  to  have  been  made  after  these,  ask  no  question 
as  to  whence"  (Uaer.,  vii,  c.  10).  The  Buddhists  also 
asserted  that  from  the  non-existent  the  existent  is  evolved.^ 
But  "  Buddhism  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
primary  origin  of  all  things.  'When  Malunka  asked  the 
Buddha  whether  the  existence  of  the  world  is  eternal  or  not 
eternal,  he  made  him  no  reply.' "' 

The  actual  world,  then,  according  to  Basilides,  is  preceded 
by  an  ideal  world  deposited  by  an  ideal  God.  But  this  is 
evidently  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  infirmity  of  human 
thought.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  world  of  actuality 
has  no  end.  We  may  conclude  that  it  had  no  beginning, 
and  that  creation  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind.  But  neither 
Basilides  nor  the  Buddha  definitely  say  so. 

From  cloudland  we  pass  to  reality.  This  spawn  of  the 
world,  this  chaotic  and  conglomerated  seed-mass,  has  all 
entities,  all  realities  stored  up,  entangled,  and  confounded 
in  itself.  It  evolves  these  entities  by  a  process  of  dis- 
crimination and  difierentiation,  and  it  has  three  fundamental 
qualities  which  correspond  with  the  three  Gunas.     This  last 


*  **  Naoh  der  Ansicht  der  Baddbisten  ^ht  das  Seiende  ans  dem  NichtseiendeB 
lierror,"  says  Garbe,  quoting  Vacaspatuni^ra  (*'  Die  Samkhya  Philosophie,'* 
p.  201). 

a  «<  Buddhism,"  by  Professor  T.  W.  Bhys  DsTids,  p.  S7.  Compare  his 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  pp.  187,  ISS. 
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is  evident  from  the  description  of  the  triple  Sonship.  We 
have  the  light  or  subtle  (to  XeTrrofiepiii)  and  the  dense  *  = 
Sattvam  and  Tamas.  Between  these  two  is  the  second 
Sonship  in  the  region  of  tA  7rcid97=Rajas.^  This  seed-mass 
proceeds  to  evolve  itself  in  obedience  to  a  double  law. 
First :  each  individual  seed,  eternal  in  itself,  eternally  acts 
in  accordance  with  its  original  nature,  and  without  exterior 
government  or  aid.  '*  The  things  which  are  generated  are 
produced  according  to  nature,  as  has  been  declared  already 
by  Him  who  calculates  things  future,  when  they  ought 
[to  be],  and  what  sort  they  ought  [to  be],  and  how  they 
ought  [to  be].  And  of  these  no  one  is  superintendent,  or 
thought- taker  (^povrurr^?),  or  demiurge  ;  for  sufficeth  to 
them  that  calculation  which  the  not-being  One  calculated 
when  He  made  them"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  12).  The  second  law 
is  that  everything  ascends,  and  nothing  descended.  The 
whole  scheme  of  salvation,  according  to  Basilides,  is  founded 
upon  this.  "  Nothing  descended  from  above,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Gospel  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13).  And  again, 
"All  things  press  from  below  upwards,  from  the  worse 
to  the  better.  Nor  among  things  superior  is  any  so 
senseless  as  to  descend  below"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10). 

Basilides  classifies  all  existences  (tA  Spto)  as  either 
mundane  or  supra-mundane.  The  supra-mundane  corre- 
sponds to  Lokuttara,  which  is  the  same  as  the  region  of 
Nirvana ;  the  mundane  includes  everything  below  it.  This 
is  Basilides'  primary  classification,^  and  it  is  also  the  chief 
division    of    the    Buddhists.      But    we    find    another    and 

>  Basilides  (or  rather  Hippolytus)  does  not  give  us  the  exact  Greek  equiyaleiiti 
for  the  second  and  third  (ju^as.  The  second  Sonship  is  called  i^  waxvfAtar^pa 
[vl6rrif']  (Haer.,  yii,  c.  10).  The  third  Sonship  is  the  Sonship  **left  behind  in 
Formlessness''  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  14).  The  second  Sonship  is  less  deeply  embedded 
in  the  material  world,  and  resides  in  the  Aether,  the  region  of  the  Great  Archon 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  10  and  11). 

'  Prakriti,  says  Deussen,  '*  besteht  aus  den  drei  Gui^a's  (am  besten  als  Faktoren 
zu  iibersetzen  .  .  .)  Sattram  (das  Leichte,  Helle,  IntellektueUe),  Rajas  (das 
Bewegliche,  Treibende,  Leidenschaftliche)  und  Tamas  (das  Schwere,  Dunkle, 
Hemmende),  und  auf  der  verschiedenen  Mischung  der  drei  Guna's  beruht  die 
nrspriingliche  Verschiedenheit  der  Linga's."  (•  *  Die  Philosophie  der  Upanishad's,'* 
pp.  218-219.) 

>  Basilides  divides  r&  6yra  tit  B6o  riis  irpocxca  koL  irptiras  Suupio'tts,  mI 
AoAciTcu  mrr*  ainhy  rh  fi4y  ri  K6fffU»f,  rh  94  r<  l^tpicScfua  (Haer.,  vii,  o.  11). 
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subsidiary  divisiou,  peculiar  to  Basilides,  whioh  carries  us 
much  farther.  According  to  this  there  are  five  spheres. 
The  highest  is  the  region  of  'not -being  God/  of  the 
supra-mundane,  the  xmepKo^fiLa^  of  the  Lokuttara,  that  is, 
Nirvaua.  It  is  separated  from  the  mundane  world  by  the 
second  sphere,  which  is  the  Firmament — the  abode  of  the 
Holy  or  Limitary  Spirit.  The  Aether  forms  the  third  sphere, 
the  region  called  the  Ogdoad,  extending  from  the  Firmament 
to  the  Moon.  This  is  the  sphere  of  the  Great  Archon, 
''more  potent  than  things  potent,  wiser  than  things  wise," 
the  uuutterable.  The  fourth  sphere  embraces  the  region 
of  the  Air — the  Hebdomad  and  habitation  of  the  Lesser 
ArchoD,  whose  name  is  speakable  and  who  inspired  the 
Prophets.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Earth,  the  place  of 
Formlessness  and  Matter,  "where  men  sit  and  hear  each 
other  groan."  ^  Each  of  these  regions,  or  roTrot,  has  its 
Treasury,  and  is  filled  with  innumerable  beings  whose  nature 


^  The  not-being  God  and  the  first  Sonship  abide  in  the  bw€pK6<rfua  (Haer.,  vii, 
e.  10).  The  Finnament  is  between  the  6itpK6afua  and  the  Kosmos  (ffrtp4»tM 
rmp  tmtpKoo'idmv  KaX  rov  K6fffxov  /itra^b  Ttrayjxiyoy :  vii,  c.  11).  It  is  the  abode 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  called  the  Limitary  Spirit  {rh  9\  fitra^h  rod  K6<rfiov  ical 
rmif  ^tpKOfffJmp  fi€B6pto¥  «yct//Aa.  rovro  hwtp  iarl  KaX  Syioy^  etc. :  tU,  c.  11). 
For  the  dlTision  of  the  universe  below  the  Firmament  into  Ogdoad,  Hebdomao, 
and  Formlessness,  v.  vii,  c.  16.  The  highest  of  these  regions  is  the  Ogdoad, 
the  region  of  the  Aether  and  the  seat  of  the  Great  Archon  (dKrt}  iirrip  ^  icar' 
mbrohs  6y9oiLs  \§yofi4nfi,  Sirov  i(rr)¥  6  fi4yas  &px^^  KoBiifit^os'  waaaa^  oZv  r^y 
iitovpdinop  Ktlffiy,  rovritm  r^w  al$4pioy,  e^h$  Mlpydaaro  b  hifuovpyhs  6  fi^yas 
0-0^1 :  rii,  c.  11).  This  region  extends  to  the  moon  {rod  ipxom-os  rod  firydkow 
rii  al04put  Sriva  fi^ypt  (rcA^nis  iffri^:  vii,  c.  12).  The  greatness  of  the  Great 
Archon  is  frequently  extolled :  **  He  is  more  ineffable  than  things  ineffable,  more 
potent  than  inings  potent,  wiser  than  things  wise,  and  his  beauty  surpassingly 
beautiful*'  (vii,  c.  11).  He  surpasses  every  entity  except  the  Sonship  left  behind 
(vii,  c.  11).  He  believes  the  Kosmos  to  be  His  creation,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  Himself  (vii,  c.  11).  He  is  called  demiurge  and  God  (rhtf 
ip^»¥  iLpprrr&r9po¥  BUv,  vii,  c.  12).  The  region  below  the  Ogdoad  is  the 
Hebdomad,  the  region  of  the  Air  which  extends  from  the  moon  to  the  earth 
(o'cX^rtls  .  .  .  iictidw  yhp  &V  ^^^pof  Suucphtrca :  vii,  c.  12) ;  (koXcitcu  6  r^vof 
•Sror  «f/38o/ias :  vii,  c.  12).  The  second  Archon,  like  the  first,  is  administrator 
and  demiurge  (in  appearance)  of  all  subject  to  him  (Sioik^t^s  koX  lhifuovpy6t : 
vii,  c.  13).  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham  and  inspired  the  Prophets  (vii,  o.  13). 
This  Great  Archon  is  Jkpprtrost  prtirhw  tk  ^  tfiSofias  (vii,  c.  13).  The  distinction 
between  tiie  two  Archons,  in  Basilides'  opinion,  probably  corresponded  to  the 
Gnostic  distinction  between  Yahve  and  Adonai.  The  Formlessness  is  the  lowest 
sphere  (StcUmifia  rh  Koff  iifjMs  Sitov  iffrl^  ^  ifiop^la :  vii,  c.  15).  The  Gospel 
comes  first  to  the  Ogdoad,  then  to  the  Hebdomad,  and  lastly  to  us  (vii,  c.  14). 
The  body  of  Jesus  reverts  to  Formlessness,  and  His  psychical  part  to  the 
Hebdomad  (vii,  e.  16). 
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fits  them  for  it.  Some  are  destined  to  a  further  process  of 
refinement  and  ascent;  others  have  reached  the  final  stage 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  and  ascend  no  further. 
All  this  is  partly  Qnostic,  partly  the  popular  physics  of  the 
time,  and  Basilides  uses  Qnostic  terms  throughout — Archon, 
Ogdoad,  Hebdomad,  Principalities  and  Powers,  drja-avpolf 
X^P^  ^^^  tottol}  But  this  fivefold  division,  combined  with 
the  law  that  nothing  descends  from  the  stage  in  which  it  is, 
enables  him  to  present  the  world-process  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  and  firmness  of  detail  impossible  to  the  Buddhists, 
whose  spirits  wander  aimlessly  through  multitudinous  worlds 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hell. 

If  now  we  return  to  Basilides*  scheme  of  Metaphysics 
as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  *  not-being  God '  and  the 
fivefold  division  of  the  spheres,  everything  in  that  scheme 
is  evidently  Buddhist.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
general  identity.  Barth  sums  up  the  groundwork  of  the 
Sankhya  and  Buddhist  metaphysics  thus  : — ^^  Instead  of 
organising  itself  under  the  direction  of  a  conscious, 
intelligent,  divine  being,  the  primary  substance  of  things 
is  represented  as  manifesting  itself  directly  without  the 
interposition  of  any  personal  agent,  by  the  development 
of  the  material  world  and  contingent  existences.  It  is  then 
simply,  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  the  aaai^ 
the  non-existent,  the  indeterminate,  the  indistinct,  passing 
into  existence — chaos,  in  other  words,  extricating  itself 
from  disorder  by  its  own  energies.  When  systeraatised, 
this  solution  will  on  one  side  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
metaphysics  of  Buddhism,  while  on  the  other  it  will  issue 
in  the  Sankhya  philosophy."  ^  "  The  whole  theory  of  the 
Basilidians  consists  of  the  confusion  of  a  seed-mass,  and  the 
sorting  and  restoration  into  their  proper  places  of  things 
so  confused."  *    The  cosmic  germ,  the  derivation  of  existence 

*  Even  tbe  region  (x^piov  rov  fieucaplov :  Hacr.,  vii,  c.  10)  of  the  ineffiabto 
'not- being  God'  had  its  treasury  {0ri<ravp6¥:  vii,  c.  14). 

*  "  The  Religions  of  India,'*  by  A.  Barth,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wood 
(Triibner's  Oriental  Series),  p.  69. 

'  iKyi  yhp  ain&p  ^  &w66fais  trifyx^f'^9  ^lov^X  iraifffirtpfAias  ical  ^vKoiepiniffis  luA 
ivKQKwrJurroffis  rStv  ovyK§xv/A4petv  §1$  rii  oUtta  (Haer.,  yii,  c.  15). 
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IV.    Theology. 


For  Basilides  was  a  sincere  Christian  in  his  own  belief. 
He  was  probably  not  conscious  of  any  sensible  difference 
from  the  ordinary  Christians  around  him,  at  least  not  of  any 
difference  greater  than  that  which  might  reasonably  separate 
a  philosopher  from  a  simple  believer,  except  in  one  point 
only.  He  pointedly  refused  to  accept  the  belief  in  our 
Lord's  impeccability.  He  admitted  that  our  Lord  did  not 
sin,  but  he  would  not  say  that  His  material  body  was  not 
sinful;  he  would  not  say  "non  potuit  peccare."  But  in 
everything  else  he  appears  at  first  sight  orthodox.  He 
frankly  accepted  Christianity  as  a  historical  fact  and  as 
a  rule  of  life.  There  is  nothing  docetic  in  his  philosophy. 
"  Jesus  was  bom,"  ^  and  **  all  the  events  in  our  Lord's  life 
occurred  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  described  in 
the  Gospels."  Basilides  was  acquainted  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  He  quotes  S.  Luke  and 
S.  John,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  his  theology  is  in  reality 
little  more  than  the  Basilidian  expansion  of  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  His  great  work  the  "  Exegetica  "  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Gospel  commentary.  He  delights  to  interpret 
some  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  and  he  appears  to  have  known  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  1st  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  More- 
over, he  treats  the  Old  Testament  with  a  respect  somewhat 
unusual  among  the  Gnostics.  His  reverence  for  our  Lord 
and  his  admiration  of  the  moral  law  are  marked  characteristics 
of  the  man. 

Nor  is  his  exegesis,  startling  though  it  be,  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  Unlike  Marcion  and 
Yalentinus,  he  did  not  violently  alter  or  mutilate  the  text  of 


*  It  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Jeeus  and  Chrestos  in  dealing 
with  the  Gnostics.  Hippolytus  uses  the  word  *  Christ '  in  speaking  of  the  Son 
of  the  Great  Archon  (yii,  c.  14) »  but  whether  Basilides  gave  it  this  limited 
ngnification  is  not  dear.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  always  Jesus  in  the  summary  of 
Hippolytus. 
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Scripture,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  judge.  Hif 
pretation  is  that  of  most  philosophers  of  his 
canon  which  Dio  Chrysostom  and  Aristide 
Homeric  poems,  an  arbitrary  adaptation  of 
a  preconceived  philosophy.  Nay,  we  might  g 
and  say  that,  granting  him  his  own  interpret 
have  accepted  considerable  portions  of  the  Ni< 
it  then  been  formulated.  At  first  sight  1 
orthodox  of  all  the  Gnostics;  a  Bible  Chris 
almost  call  him. 

But  granting  that  Christianity  was  histor 
an  absolute  rule  of  conduct,  it  wanted  a  pi 
age  of  Hadrian  was  enamoured  of  philosopl 
awakened  to  a  general  sense  of  human  su 
a  rule  it  accepted  in  popular  form  the  i 
Divine  Providence  which  governed  the  work 
presented  for  the  first  time  the  problems  o 
a  new  and  universal  form.  What  is  the 
what  the  method  of  salvation?  The  Basili 
an  answer  to  these  questions. 

Basilides  bases  his  theology  on  the  baptisn 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  **  Inc 
Blessed  not-being  God"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13) 
The  Sonship  (17  vioTtf^)  is  consubstantial  w 
01/0-109;  Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  The  Holy  Spiri 
from,  but  not  consubstantial  with  the  Sons 
c.  10).  With  this  Basilides  starts,  an( 
philosophy  by  the  aid  of  two  ideas,  the  Sc 
Evangel. 

The  Father  is  inconceivable,  and  above  all 
or  human  predicates.  The  Sonship,  on  tl 
deposited  in  the  cosmic  germ,  but  being 
with  the  Father,  cannot  stay  there ;  it  musl 
communion  with  Hira,  and  its  evolution  is  th 
world-process  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  But  this 
single;  it  is  a  collective  germ,  containinj 
many  Sons  within  itself,  and  according  to 
metaphysic    it    ought    to    have    a    twofold 
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sapra-munda&e  and  the  mundane.  Bat  Basilides  insists 
that  it  is  threefold :  •Ji'  iv  aur^  trn-ipfiari  vioTt)^  rpifiepif^ 
Karh  irdvra  r^  ovic  6im  0€^  ofAoovaio^,  yevffrtj  i^  ovtc  Svrwf 
(Haer.,  vii,  e.  10).  The  refined  or  subtle  Sonship  {lik 
\eirrofi€pks;)f  free  from  all  cosmic  stain,  ascends  at  once 
with  the  deposition  of  the  seed  in  pre-^osmic  time  to  the 
region  of  the  Father  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10) ;  or  in  other  words, 
seeing  that  the  deposition  of  the  cosmic  seed  is  a  mere 
figment  of  human  thought,  the  primal  Sonship  was  with  the 
Father  from  eternity.  The  grosser  Sonship  {fi  ira'xyfiearipa) 
is  more  or  less  entangled  in  the  seed -mass  and  remains 
behind.  But  the  more  aetherial  part  of  it,  less  heavily 
clogged,  ascends  (also  in  pre-cosmic  time)  to  the  region  of 
the  Great  Archon,  whom  it  illuminates  and  instructs.  This 
is  the  second  Sonship  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  With  this  second 
Sonship,  however,  must  be  classed  the  Son  dwelling  in  the 
Hebdomad  with  the  Archon  of  the  aerial  and  psychic  world 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  12).  The  third  Sonship  is  deeply  submerged 
in  the  material  world  of  Formlessness,  and  first  disentangles 
itself  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  prototype  of  all  the  Sons  of 
God  on  earth  (Haer,  vii,  c.  14). 

Before  we  go  further  we  must  pause  a  moment.  It  is 
clear  that,  under  the  Basilidian  scheme,  each  region  of 
Being  (except  the  region  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  required 
a  Sonship  for  itself,  whose  business  it  was  to  illuminate  and 
benefit  that  region ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  actual 
enumeration.  Why,  then,  does  Basilides  insist  on  a  threefold 
division  P  The  logical  division  would  have  been  twofold,  the 
actual  one  is  fourfold.  Basilides  was  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  three  Gunas,  but  there  was  probably 
a  Christian  element  at  work.  The  first  Sonship  corresponds 
with  the  Son  who  "  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  from 
eternity " ;  the  second  corresponds,  in  position  at  any  rate, 
with  the  Son  "  by  whom  all  things  were  made,"  since  this 
is  called  the  Son  of  the  Great  Archon,  who  imagines 
Himself  to  be  the  Creator ;  while  the  third  is  the  historical 
Christ. 

Since   the   Holy   Spirit   is  inseparable  from  the  Sonship 
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there  must  have  been  a  tripartite  division  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also.  Hippolytus  mentions  only  one,  the  fiedopiop 
wevfJM  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  II);  Clement  mentions  a  second, 
TO  Sicucovovficpov  7rv€v fia  (Strom.,  ii,  8.  36,  p.  162,  and 
Frag.,  p.  337).  The  Limitary  Spirit  accompanies  the  first 
Son^hip  on  His  upward  flight,  but  not  being  consubstantial 
with  Him  is  left  behind  in  the  adjacent  firmament.^  He  has 
a  distinct  entity,  although  scarcely  a  distinct  personality,  and 
the  Sonship  is  related  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  bird  to  its 
wing,  or  a  pot  of  myrrh  to  the  fragrance  it  exhales  (Haer., 
Tii,  c.  10).  The  second  and  third  Sonships  are  accompanied 
by  the  *  ministering '  Spirit,  but  as  the  Spirit  cannot  descend 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  sphere  the  *  ministering  Spirit  *  of 
each  must  be  regarded  as  distinct;  and  it  is  evident  that 
when  each  Sonship  finally  ascends  to  the  region  of  *  not- 
being  God '  the  accompanying  Spirit  must  be  left  behind  in 
the  region  of  the  Firmament. 

The  second  factor  is  the  advent  of  the  Gospel,  for 
''although  nothing  descended  from  above,  yet  from  above 
the  Gospel  really  came"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13).  It  came  aa 
naphtha  catches  fire  from  a  spark,  and  each  sphere  in  turn 
caught  the  glory  from  the  sphere  above  it.  The  Ogdoad, 
the  region  of  the  Great  Archon,  was  illuminated  first ;  his 
ignorance  was  enlightened,  he  confessed  his  sin,  and  his 
awe-strock  mind  learned  that  **  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  14;  cf.  Strom.,  ii, 
8.  36,  p.  162).  From  the  world  of  the  Ogdoad  the  Gospel 
descended  to  the  Hebdomad,  and  from  thence  to  the  earth. 
Each  world  has  been  illuminated  and  evangelized  in  turn. 

What,  then,  is  this  Evangel  ?  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
supra-mundane  and  celestial  things,  to  know  what  is  the 
Father,  the  *  not-being  God,'  what  the  Son,  and  what  the 


*  ^p  yiip  obx  6/Mo6<rtop  oM  ^^iv  ttx^  f^^^  t^*  vliniTQs  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10, 
cf.  c.  1 1).  HippolTtiis  (c.  10)  attaches  this  Limitary  Spirit  to  the  second  Sonship 
(^  •KaxvjA9ffr4pa  vl&nis).  But  there  is  evidently  some  confusion,  since  he  explains 
why  this  Limitary  Spirit  could  not  enter  into  the  communion  of  not- being  Qod. 
Moreover,  nothing  could  have  checked  the  upward  flight  of  the  second  Sonship^ 
bad  there  been  no  limit.  In  c.  1 4  the  Holv  bpirit  is  aJso  represented  apparently 
as  Light. 
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Holy  Spirit.  To  know  this,  and  to  know  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  the  differentiation,  the  perfecting, 
the  restoration  of  all  things,  that  is  the  fourfold  wisdom 
(Haer.,  vii,  c.  14).' 

The  advent  of  the  Gospel  is  a  world  event.  And  here 
we  come  upon  a  striking  application  of  an  Indian  belief. 
The  novelty  of  Christianity  profoundly  impressed  the  Church 
of  the  first  two  centuries;  it  was  a  characteristic  note  of  early 
Christianity.  But  none  seized  on  it  more  powerfully  than 
the  Qnostics  ;  it  is  a  keystone  in  the  theories  of  Marcion 
and  Valentinus  as  well  as  of  Basilides.  With  Basilides  the 
time  of  Jesus'  birth  was  determined  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
stars,  for  although  the  stars,  he  holds,  do  not  determine  the 
destiny  of  man,  they  control  the  hour  of  his  birth.  And  so, 
when  Jesus  was  born,  a  new  Kalpa  or  Yug  began,*  a  world 
period  which  will  end  when  all  the  Sonship  has  been  gathered 
in  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  takes  place.  For  the 
third  Sonship  is  not  exhausted  by  Jesus  any  more  than  the 
second  Sonship  is  exhausted  by  Christ.  It  embraces  all  the 
Sons  of  God  left  behind  in  the  material  mass.'  Jesus  lived 
the  life  narrated  in  the  Gospels;  he  is  "the  first-fruits  of 
the  discrimination  of  the  things  confused"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15), 
and  all  the  Sons  of  God  must  follow  in  His  steps  (Haer.,  vii, 
c.  14,  15).  They  are  the  elect  (17  ixKoyi]),  and  their  very 
nature  ensures  their  ultimate  salvation,  although  the  time 
may  be  postponed  by  voluntary  sin.  It  is  neither  the 
Valentinian  gnosis  nor  the  contemplative  absorption  of 
the  Buddhist  which  enables  them  to  apprehend  the  Gospel, 
but  it  is  Faith.    Faith  (17  tticti^),  according  to  the  Basilidian 


^  rlt  iffrip  6  ohic  &v,  ris  rj  vUrtiSf  ri  rh  Sytow  irvcD/ia,  rls  if  rw  5x«r 
«aTa<rKcv^,  iroG  rovra  iiroKaTcurratf^o'crflu*  aSn;  itrrXv  ri  atxpia  iv  fAvtmipl^ 
XeyoiAiirn  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  14) ;  cf.  Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  8.  36,  p.  162;  r^v  ImrXi^lir 
ainov  (of  the  Great  Archon)  ^xf/Sor  KKnOrivai  ipxh"  y*v6iiwov  awplas  ^vXo- 
Kptm/iriKris  rt  ical  iituepniKris  koI  TcXforrtic^s  Koi  iLvoKaraffrariKriS.  These  words 
recall  the  '  fourfold  path  *  of  the  Buddha,  hut  while  the  latter  is  moral  the 
fourfold  wisdom  of  Basilides  is  intellectual.  Each  of  the  four  adjectives  employed 
by  Clement  bears  a  technical  meaning  in  the  Basilidian  philosophy. 

'  j|r  yhp,  ^r^a\t  iced  ainhs  [6  Xctr^p']  &wh  yivtcip  iurr4pMP  jccU  &p  «r 
&TOKara<rT<urcwt  4y  r^  fityd\a  irpoktKoyt(rfi4yos  <rwp^  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15). 

^  ^f)  oZy  ISci  iiiroKaXv^Bijpai  rifjMS  t&  r^Kva  rov  Otov  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  13). 
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definition,  is  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  and  belief  in 
undemonstrable  truths,  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Gospel  (tA  jjuddrjfjMTa)  when  presented  to  a  kindred 
soul  (Clem.  Strom.,  ii,  3.  10,  p.  156,  and  ii,  6.  27,  p.  160). 
By  this  faith  the  elect,^  the  believer  by  nature,  arrives  at 
a  stage  of  serene  blessedness,  fulfilling  the  divinely  con- 
stituted law  which  requires  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  charity 
with  all  things,  neither  desiring  nor  hating  anything  (Clem. 
Strom.,  iv,  12.  88,  p.  217).^  All  passion,  all  desire  is  past : 
surely  the  elect  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  Arahat. 

If  the  Pauline  terms  Faith  and  Election  are  essential 
terms  of  Basilides'  teaching,  perfection  and  restoration  are  so 
equally.  Jesus  suffered  and  died,  and  His  material  part  was 
restored  to  the  Formlessness  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
psyche  ascended  to  the  Hebdomad,  and  the  regions  of  the 
Great  Archon  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  such  elements 
of  His  personality  as  were  peculiar  to  them,  while  the  third 
Sonship  ascended  through  all  these  regions  to  the  '  Blessed 
Sonship,'  which  had  been  from  the  beginning  with  the 
Father — the  *  not-being  God.'  And  in  like  manner  as  Jesua 
ascended,  so  must  all  the  elect  ascend  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  16). 
Now  this  region  at  which  they  arrive,  and  this  communion 
with  'not-being  God,'  *the  Inconceivable  and  Blessed,'  is 
none  other  than  Nirvana.  And,  like  Nirvana,  it  is  a  state 
to  be  passionately  desired.  "  For  every  nature  desires  that 
[not-being  God]  on  account  of  a  superabundance  of  [its] 
beauty  and  [its]  bloom,"  and  "  that  blessed  region  which 
words  cannot  express  nor  reason  grasp"  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).' 

*  The  ^^ei  wiirrhs  and  the  ^kXcict^s  are  Gonyertible  terms ;  ^6<ru  wicrov  tcai 
iKXtKTov  6trros  (Strom.,  v,  1.  3,  p.  233). 

'  It  is  ^v  ti^pof  4k  toO  XtyofAtvov  BtX-fifiaros  rod  Ofov  .  .  .  .  rh  IryamiK^ycu 
flvoyra  3ri  \6yop  kwoaiiCovffi  vphs  rh  irar  &Taprd.  *Mt  is  one  part  of  the  declared 
will  of  God ''  *'  to  be  in  a  state  of  charity  with  all  things,  because  all  [individual] 
things  bear  a  relation  to  the  whole,  i.e.  the  general  scheme  of  the  Kosmos. 
This  **  declared  will  of  God  "  is  the  constitution  of  the  uniTorse  **  involuntarily 
willed  by  not-being  God.'*  **  Deus  nee  amat  nee  edit  *'  is  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  Indian  philosophy  as  well  as  of  Spinoza,  and  to  attribute  a  state  of  charity 
to  *  not-being  God,  as  some  commentators  do,  is  to  furnish  with  morality 
a  being  above  all  predicates. 

'  rou  fuucapiov  ired  yatiOripai  fi^  Zvpaiiivov  iirfik  x^P^""^P^<^^^<'^  tim  kSy^ 
X»piov.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  Nirvana  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  state  and  not  a  region.     Now   Basilides  certainly  conceived  that 
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From  this  state  the  Sons  of  Ood  oau  never  more  descend, 
for  them  rebirth  is  over,  all  things  are  at  an  end.  When 
the  last  seed  of  the  Sonship  has  been  gathered  in,  the  world- 
period  is  over,  the  *  Elalpa  '  is  completed,  and  the  restoration 
of  all  things  will  take  place.  At  preseut  '^  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together," '  waiting  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God ;  it  is  disturbed  by  the 
birth  pangs  of  the  spiritual  Sonship,  and  desires  heights  to 
which  it  can  never  attain.  But  when  the  Divine  Light  is 
for  ever  withdrawn  it  will  cease  from  unavailing  trouble, 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  flee  away,  and  Hhe  great  Ignorance' 
will  envelop  everything  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  15). 

"  Thy  hand,  Great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  covers  all.'* 

Basilides  and  the  '^Dunciad"  arrive  at  the  same  happy 
conclusion.^ 

This,  then,  is  the  far-famed  Basilidian  theology,  a  scheme 
immensely  ingenious,  boldly  conceived,  powerfully  reasoned, 
sincerely  believed.  It  is  composed  in  unequal  parts  of 
Gnosticism,  Christianity,  and  Buddhism.  With  the  main 
stream  of  Syrian  Gnosticism,  which  attained  to  Hellenic 
symmetry  and  form  in  the  hands  of  Valentinus,  Basilides 
was  well  acquainted.  But  he  borrows  little  from  it  except 
the  general  problem.  All  the  Gnostics  agreed  in  placing 
the  Absolute  God  beyond  all  human  ken,  they  all  assigned 
an  inferior  place  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  they 
entertained  somewhat  similar  notions  of  the  demiurge,  and 


<< being  with  not-being  God"  implied  not  only  a  state  but  a  place,  a  supni- 
mundane  reffion  with  its  *  treaflnry.*  We  must  remember  that  Basilides  acquired 
his  knowledge,  not  from  learned  Sraraanas,  but  from  the  popular  beliefs  of 
Buddhist  merchants,  and  that  at  this  very  time  the  doctrines  of  the  older 
Buddhism  were  falling  into  abeyance,  and  Buddha  himself  was  widely  worshipped. 
£?en  Clement  was  aware  of  that.  But  if  Buddha  were  worshippea,  he  must  b« 
somewhere ;  he  must  have  some  shadowy  existence  in  some  supra-mundane  region. 

1  Apparently  a  favourite  text  with  Basilides.  Hippolytus  twice  quotes  it 
in  hit  summary. 

>  **  As  a  mere  system  of  metaphysics  the  theory  of  Basilides  contains  ths 
nearest  approach  to  the  conception  of  a  logical  philosophy  of  the  absolute  which 


the  histor)-  of  ancient  thought  can  furnish,  almost  rivalling  that  of  HegttI  is 
modem  times.**     (Hansel,  **  Gnostic  Heresies,'*  p.  166.) 
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they  all  set  themselves  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  evil  and  the  ascent  of  man.  But  beyond  this  Basilides 
has  not  much  in  common  with  the  Gnostici.  He  borrows 
the  terms  Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad,  and  the  division  of  the 
Spheres.  He  may  have  borrowed  from  his  contemporary 
and  fellow-townsman  Valentin  us  the  term  *  Limitary  Spirit/ 
although  the  term  is  so  essential  to  the  Basilidian  theology 
that,  if  borrowing  there  was  at  all,  I  suspect  the  borrowing 
was  the  other  way.  But  in  everything  else  Basilides  and 
the  Onostici  are  opposed.  For  them  the  great  fact  of  human 
life  is  the  fatalism  of  the  stars,  and  metempsychosis  takes 
a  secondary  place.  The  fatal  nexus  of  rebirth  determines 
Basilides*  philosophy,  and  astrology  is  scarcely  of  account. 
They  proceed  by  emanations,  and  clothe  their  ideas  in  the 
garb  of  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  mythology.  Basilides  is 
comparatively  free  from  mythology,*  and  argues  vigorously 
against  all  emanation  theories  (Haer.,  vii,  c.  10).  They 
start  with  a  fall  from  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  it. 

Basilides  doubtless  believed  Christianity  to  be  the  main 
factor  of  his  system.  He  frankly  accepted  the  Gospel 
narrative,  the  evangelical  morality,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Pauline  terminology.  His  whole  scheme  is 
intended  to  show  the  advent  of  the  Gospel,  how  the  Divine 
Sonship  came  into  the  world  and  gave  the  power  to  become 
sons  of  God  to  as  many  as  are  bom  of  God.  And  his 
theology  throws  a  suggestive  light  upon  the  doctrinal 
teaching,  and  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  and  Pauline 
Bpistles  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria  when  Hadrian  reigned. 


^  The  one,  directly  mythological  expression  I  find  in  Basilides  is  the  remark 
that  Righteousness  and  her  daughter  Peace  dwelt  in  the  Ogdoad  (Strom.,  It, 
p.  231).  The  Ogdoad  was  doubtless  inhabited  by  a  number  of  abstract  entities — 
Nous,  Fhronesis,  Logos,  and  the  rest  mentioned  by  Irensus — but  not  emanations 
•0  IrencuB  and  tiie  later  Basilidians  held.  All  these  were  probably  treated,  like 
the  Sonship,  as  collectiTe  germs,  and  characteristic  of  the  sphere.  But  these 
are  merely  abstractions  hypK)statized  after  the  Oriental  fashion.  They  do  not 
necessarily  wear  a  mythological  or  even  an  anthropomoiphic  dress.  At  the  same 
time  the  spheres  of  the  first  and  second  Archon  were  inhabited  by  innumerable 
hosts  of  tcvpidrtfTtSt  ifx^i  i^owrlatf  and  Hwdfiusj  the  Gnostic  counterpart  of  Greek 
demons,  Jewish  angels,  and  Buddhist  devas.  who  were  ready  to  supply  the  later 
Banilidiann  at  once  with  a  full-blown  mythology. 
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But  this  Christianity  apparent  to  the  eye  is  profoundly 
Buddhist  at  the  core.  All  things  have  their  law  of  being 
in  themselves  :  suffering  is  the  concomitant  of  existence, 
rebirth  is  the  result  of  former  acts,  and  metempsychosis 
governs  men  with  inflexible  justice  and  with  iron  severity. 
The  office  of  Jesus  is  the  office  of  the  Buddha ; '  the  elect 
alone  are  saved,  and  the  mass  of  mankind  remains  content 
to  be  born  again.  All  things  have  their  consummation  in 
immense  ignorance.  But  the  Basilidian  scheme  is  more 
grandiose  than  its  prototype  :  in  the  place  of  unending 
turmoil  it  substitutes  a  world  process  of  differentiation,  for 
the  release  of  the  individual  Arahat  the  cessation  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  carried  out  with  a  historical 
character,  a  clearness  of  definition,  and  a  rigour  of  logic 
which  Buddhism  never  knew. 

Thus  Basilides  lived  and  taught,  accounted  an  arch-heretic 
in  after  times,  but  in  his  own  day  an  eminent  doctor  of 
the  Church  at  Alexandria.  He  had  constructed,  so  he 
thought,  a  vast  th^odic^e,  he  had  solved  the  problems  of 
Free-will  and  Fate,  he  had  explained  the  evolution  of  the 
Spheres,  and  of  the  innumerable  spirits  which  dwell  above 
and  below  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  as  well  as  of  the 
Sons  of  God  on  earth,  consubstantial  with  not-being  God 
and  desirous  to  return  to  Him.  *'  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false 
philosophy."  Buddhist  metaphysics  found  little  acceptance 
in  Alexandria;  they  were  too  foreign  to  Hellenic  modes  of 
thought,  and  it  was  many  centuries  later  when  the  legend 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  first  attracted  the  mind  of  the 
West.  The  doctrines  of  Basilides  were  misunderstood  by 
his  critics,  and  misinterpreted  by  his  followers.  Clement 
and  Hippolytus  prove  their  agreement  and  good  faith  by 
enabling  us  to  reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  the  system, 
but  they  were  frequently  much  puzzled.  The  followers  of 
Basilides  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Alexandria  and 


^  "  Tou  TOorselTeB  must  make  the  effort :  the  Buddhas  are  only  preachers  " 
(Rhys  Davids,  **  Buddhism,"  p.  107).  Compare  the  striking  elaboration  of  the 
theme,  '*  Be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves,*'  in  the  Maha  Parinnabbana,  translated 
by  Rhys  Davids,  '*  Buddhist  Suttas,"  pp.  36-39. 
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the  Delta  of  the  Nile ;  they  were  men  of  little  note,  probably 
Egyptianized  Hellenes,  and  HeUenized  Egyptians  and  Jews. 
They  turned  the  Basilidian  teaching  into  a  wild  farrago 
and  an  immoral  cult.  The  doctrine  of  election  lent  itself 
to  Antinomian  licentiousness,  and  the  moderate  Clement 
reproaches  them  with  their  views  of  marriage ;  they  scorned 
the  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs,  and  counted  it  wisdom  to 
deny  Christ.  They  delighted  in  emanations  and  astrology, 
divided  the  spheres  into  365  heavens,^  and  placed  the  solar 
Abrasax  ^  at  its  head,  and  they  were  famed  above  all  other 
sects  for  their  belief  in  the  hidden  virtues  of  stones,  in 
talismans  and  spells,  and  all  the  products  of  Judseo- 
Egyptian  Magic.  These  beliefs,  the  offspring  of  superstitious 
hearts  and  stuffed-up  brains,  bear  as  little  resemblance  to 
the  teaching  of  Basilides  as  the  confused  medley  called 
the   religion    of  the   Mandaites  bears   to   the   teaching  of 


^  It  is  clear  from  Hippolytus,  vii,  c.  14,  that  that  **  tedious  treatise"  on  the 
365  heaTens  had  nothing  to  do  with  Basilides  or  Isidore.  These  365  heavens 
correspond  with  the  365  days  of  the  Egyptian  *  common '  year,  and  are  connected 
with  Abrasax  and  the  solar  colt  of  the  later  Basilidians. 

'  The  Abraxoid  gems  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  which  are  certainly  Gnostic.  Hippolytus  tells  us  (yii,  o.  14) 
that  Abraxas,  or  more  properlv  Abrasax,  was  supreme  lord  of  the  365  heavens, 
which  represent  the  365  days  oi  the  year.  He  bears  therefore  a  solar  character, 
and  the  (Jreek  letters  of  his  name  have  365  for  their  numerical  value  (a  a  1, 3 =2, 
p=100,  a=l,  (=60,  a==l,  $=200=365).  NeUos  and  Meithras  give  the  same 
arithmetical  result.  The  iconic  representations  of  Abrasax  on  the  gems  represent 
him  in  the  main  as  an  Egvptian  solar  deity.  He  has  the  head  of  the  solar  hawk, 
the  bird  of  Horns,  or  rather  Horns  himself,  and  the  addition  of  a  rude  cock's 
comb  on  some  gems  may  represent,  as  in  other  cases,  not  a  cock's  head,  but 
flames  or  rays.  With  his  left  hand  Abrasax  advances  a  shield,  his  right  hand 
holds  a  scouree  upraised  to  strike.  The  scourge  I  identify  with  the  khu  of  the 
Egyptian  goas,  and  the  attitude  recalls  the  attitude  of  Min  Amen  at  Thebes.  The 
Abrasax  legs  are  snakes,  the  symbols  of  the  underworld.  The  bark  of  Ba  is 
drawn  by  serpents  in  its  passage  through  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night,  and  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I  serpents  represent  the  hidden  fires  of  germination 
in  the  realms  of  Osiris  (  v.  **  The  Alabaster  Sarcophagus  of  Oimenepthah  I,"  by 
J.  Bonomi  &  S.  Sharpe,  1864,  pi.  vii).  Abrasax  is  often  identified  with  lao, 
and  lao  is  occasionally  represented  by  an  immense  python  for  ever  travelling — 
a  pvthon  such  as  we  fina  on  the  walls  of  the  same  Seti's  tomb  in  the  Yafiey 
of  the  Kings.  These  Abraxoid  gems  are  magical  talismans  for  the  protection  of 
the  wearer.  But  Abrasax  is  much  more  than  fjxios  iXf^Uoicos,  more  than 
Amen-Ra  ;  he  is  the  invention  of  Egyptian  Jews  and  Gnostics,  and  has  Jewish 
and  even  Syrian  elements  in  his  composition.  For  Abrasax,  v.  King,  '*  The 
Qnostics  and  their  Remains,"  p.  226  S.  Also  Dr.  Hort  s.v.  Abrasax  in  Smith's 
**  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography." 

j.K.A.s.  1902.  27 
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the  Baptist    The  Basilidians  and  Baailides  have  little  in 
common  except  the  name. 

It  18  a  fascinating  spectacle,  that  inward  straggle  of  the 
early  Church  in  the  generations  that  extend  from  the 
persecntions  of  Nero  to  the  golden  age  of  the  elder  Antonine. 
On  one  side  was  ranged  the  Christian  consciousness,  the 
organization,  the  simple  faith,  and  solid  virtues  of  obscure 
men ;  on  the  other  side  were  learning  and  philosophy, 
poetry  and  genius.  The  Church  was  still  largely  Oriental 
in  character,  and  Christian  experience  had  not  had  time 
to  formulate  itself  in  universally  accepted  dogma.  If  the 
churches  of  Borne,  of  Antioch,  and  Asia  Minor  reeked  with 
blood,  these  persecutions  which  made  men  shudder  had  not 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  NUe.  While 
Bome  and  Asia  Minor  were  engaged  in  building  up  the 
social  and  ecclesiastical  organism,  and  in  evolving  the 
rudiments  of  the  liturgy,  the  Oriental  mind  was  busy 
in  adapting  Christianity  to  preconceived  philosophies. 
Orthodox  and  Gnostics  were  sincere  believers  alike;  alike 
they  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  novelty 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  they 
listened  with  curiosity  and  respect  to  the  stories  of  those 
who  had  known  the  Apostles.  But  the  Gnostic  philosophies 
were  pagan,  no  other,  indeed,  being  then  available,  and  for 
the  early  Christians  Paganism  was  an  instinctive  barrier. 
Had  the  Gnostics  prevailed  Christianity  would  have  been 
at  an  end;  happily  it  was  the  Church  of  the  simple  that 
triumphed.  And  yet,  perhaps,  something  has  been  lost 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  traces  of  the  struggle.  The 
historian  may  regret  the  loss  of  traditions  which  threatened 
to  occupy  a  place  similar  to  that  they  hold  in  Mahommedan 
theology.  Some  great  truths  held  alike  by  Orthodox  and 
Gnostics  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background.  The 
Church  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  evil.  But  whenever  Christian  poets  and  divines 
have  dared  to  overleap  the  limits  of  our  ignorance  they  have 
always  begun  with  that  first  supposition  of  the  Gnostics — 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul. 
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"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiDg : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar. 


Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  hither — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 
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Art.  XVI.— -Yo^^  on  the  Past  Tense  in  Mardthi.     By  Stbn 
EoNOW,  of  the  UniYersity  of  Ohristisnis,  Norway. 

The  past  tense  in  Marathi  is  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  Id. 
The  same  suffix  is  also  used  in  Bihari,  Oriya,  Bengali,  and 
Oujarati.  This  form  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars. 
Mr.  BeameSy  A  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  toI.  iii,  p.  135,  compares  the  past  tense 
in  SlaTonio  languages ;  Dr.  Hoemle,  A  Comparative  Orammar 
of  the  Oaudian  Languages,  p.  139  f.,  deriyes  ia  from  the  suffix 
ta  of  the  past  participle  passive  in  Sanskrit ;  and  Sir  Oharles 
Lyall,  A  Sketch  of  the  Hindustani  Language,  Edinburgh,  1880, 
p.  48  f.,  thinks  that  fa  is  a  diminutiye  suffix  added  to  the  old 
past  participle  passive.  This  last  view  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  held  by  Dr.  Gh*ierson,  who  some  time  ago,  and 
before  I  had  arrived  at  any  independent  opinion  regarding 
the  question,  told  me  that  he  derives  la  from  the  Prakrit 
suffix  ilia  (Hemacandra,  ii,  164). 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  in  this 
place.  I  hope  that  such  a  discussion  will  soon  proceed  from 
a  more  competent  authority,  and  I  shall  only  draw  attention 
to  some  phonetical  features  in  Marathi  which  wiU,  in  my 
opinion,  throw  some  new  light  on  the  matter. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Marathi  possesses  two 
^sounds,  a  dental  and  a  cerebral  one,  but  this  fact  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  cerebral  /  only  occurs  between  vowels,  and  its  use  is 
also  in  that  position  restricted.  The  Prakrits  do  not  give 
any  clue  towards  the  solution  of  the  question  about  its  use. 
In  most  manuscripts  the  cerebral  /  is  never  written,  while 
others,  copied  in  South  India,  always  use  /  instead  of  /. 
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An  inspection  of  numerons  instances  in  Marathi  has  led 
me  to  the  following  conclusion :  Every  singk  1  between  poweb 
in  the  Prakrite  becomes  \  in  Marathi,  ivhik  U  becomes  L 

This  role  does  not  apply  to  modem  compounds,  nor  to 
tatsamas  and  other  borrowed  words,  and  the  initial  /  of 
postpositions  is  not  changed  after  words  ending  in  vowels. 
In  other  cases  I  have  not  found  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

Single  /  between  Towels  becomes  /.  Thus,  dfakkhjii,  to 
know,  Prakrit  ihkkhdi ;  kdl^  time,  Prakrit  kdla ;  kM^  black, 
Prakrit  kdlaa ;  galdy  neck,  Prakrit  galaa  ;  ga^ne,  to  fall, 
Ptakrit  galm ;  gdld,  globe,  Prakrit  gdlaa ;  ddld,  eye,  Prakrit 
ddkta ;  pa^ne,  to  run,  Prakrit  paUkn ;  phal^  fruit,  Prakrit 
phala ;  mt/"nS,  to  meet,  Prakrit  milat ;  mute,  on  account  of, 
Prakrit  m6linam ;  vitdl,  impurity,  Prakrit  mffdla. 

Double  /  between  Towels  becomes  /.  Thus,  andil,  male, 
Prakrit  *andilh ;  atll,  being  in,  Prakrit  *antiUa ;  did,  wet, 
Prakrit  oUaa ;  kdl,  yesterday,  Prakrit  kallam ;  ghdl'ne,  to 
throw,  Prakrit  ghallm ;  tsdhie,  to  go,  Prakrit  calkn  (Hema- 
dandra,  iv,  231) ;  cikhal,  mud,  Prakrit  cikkhalla ;  tel,  oil, 
Prakrit  tella ;  phUl,  flower,  Prakrit  phuUa ;  bbH^,  to  say, 
Prakrit  boUat ;  bail,  a  bull,  Prakrit  bdilla ;  bhuhfe,  to  forget 
oneself,  Prakrit  bhulldi ;  vadih  an  elder,  Prakrit  mddilla. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the 
existence  of  this  law.  And  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
using  it  for  the  explanation  of  dubious  forms.  Thus  the 
form  pahild,  the  first,  must  be  deriTed  from  a  hypothetical 
*prathillaa,  and  not  from  *prathilaa.  The  Apabhramda  fbrm 
pahila  represents  the  modem,  and  not  the  Prakrit  stage. 
Ap^ld,  his,  must  be  compared  with  Prakrit  appulla.  Further, 
the  suffix  Id  of  the  past  tense  must  be  derived  from  llaa,  that 
is  from  illaa,  as  Br.  Orierson  thinks ;  compare  Ardharaagadhl 
dmlliya,  brought. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  change  of  /  to  /  is  also 
found  in  Pai^i  and  in  OGlikapaificika.  The  conditions 
seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  modem  Marathi.  Comport 
kuhth,  saHlaih,  jakm,  pdhkb.  Kid,  but  ucchallanti.  There  is 
no  connection  between  Marathi  and  these  old  dialects,  bttt 
the  coincidence  shows  that  the  law  is  an  old  one,  and  th*t 
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it  is  not  restricted  to  Marathl.  I  do  not  doubt  that  farther 
investigations  will  show  that  /  and  /  interchange  according 
to  the  same  law  in  other  modem  Temacolars  where  both 
sounds  occur. 

It  may  be  noted  that  n  and  n  between  vowels  appear  to 
be  interchangeable  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  the  case 
with  /  and  /.  That  is  to  say,  n  is  derived  from  a  single,  and 
n  from  a  double  n.  We  are,  in  this  case,  able  to  follow 
the  development  farther  back.  Ardhamagadhi,  Jaina 
Miharas^riy  and  Jaina  Sauraseni  change  every  single  n 
between  vowels  to  n,  but  usually  write  n  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  nn  between  vowels.  The  oldest  manuscripts 
prefer  n  in  all  positions,  but  n  is  very  common  in  all  paper 
manuscripts.  Compare  Pischel,  Orammatik  der  PrakrH- 
sprachen,  §  224. 

Medial  n  is  preserved  in  Marathl :  thus,  an'yil,  to  fetch, 
Prakrit  *dnaanaam^\  kdrty  whoP  Prakrit  kO  una  or  kd  nu; 
iine  (-kariin),  therefore,  Prakrit  tinam;  pan,  but,  Prakrit 
puna;  bahin,  sister,  Prakrit  ^(?A/nt. 

Medial  nn  becomes  n :  thus,  kSn,  ear,  Prakrit  kamta  ;  dOn, 
two,  Prakrit  domi ;  dzund,  old,  Prakrit  jtmnaa ;  ran,  forest, 
Prakrit  ranna;  vinavine,  to  entreat,  Prakrit  fnnnavH;  8(^, 
gold,  Prakrit  Bonnaa. 


1  I  do  not  believe  in  the  deriration  of  the  infinitive  suffix  9I  from  -onlyaM. 
The  suffix  ana,  ai^u  in  Apabhramto  (Hemacandra,  iv,  411)  certainly  belongs  t6 
an  ordinary  verbal  nonn  in  ana,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  phonetical 
changes  and  the  development  of  the  sense  of  the  form  which  must  be  supposed 
when  adopting  the  derivation  from  aniyam.  The  suffix  aniya  becomes  af^\jja  in 
Maharaftri,  and  Mara^h!  agrees  with  that  dialect  in  the  formation  of  passive 
forms.  Hindi  and  especially  Braj,  on  the  other  hand,  show  some  points  of 
connection  with  ^uraseni  (compare,  for  instance,  kiyau,  done,  with  Sauraseni 
kida,  where  Mahura^^ri  has  kaa),  and  anlya  in  Sauraseni  becomes  o^ia. 
I  therefore  think  it  probable  that  an  old  verbal  noun  in  anaa,  corresponding 
to  ihe  Apabhramto  infinitive  in  ai^,  has  in  Hindi  been  confounded  with  a  form 
derived  from  the  participle  of  necessity  in  anlya.  Such  a  supposition  would 
ei^lain  the  fact  that  the  Hindi  form  in  na  is  used  both  as  an  infinitive  and  a» 
a  future  participle  passive.  In  Mara^i,  however,  the  form  in  9}  is  a  pure  verbal 
noun.  And  its  derivation  from  aniya  ii,  I  think,  phonetically  impossible.  A  suffix 
-tfMMNWM,  on  the  other  hand,  must  become  Mar^b!  9?,  Braj  imw,  and  00  lorih. 
Compare  tiie  analogous  development  of  the  past  participle  passive. 
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There  is,  howeyer,  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  In  the  Dekhan  every  n  is,  at  least  in  many  places, 
pronounced  as  a  dental,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect 
that  the  two  sounds  should  be  correctly  distinguished.  Thus 
we  find  vdn  and  f?an,  colour ;  ani  and  dnt,  and ;  and  so  forth. 
The  word  rdni,  a  queen,  is  probably  correct.  It  is  scarcely 
derived  from  a  Prakrit  •ranni,  as  the  corresponding  rdd 
usually  preserves  the  long  d,  and  the  analogy  of  this  word 
should,  therefore,  be  expected  to  counteract  the  shortening 
of  d  in  rq/ni.  The  suffix  un  of  the  conjunctive  participle 
woxdd  be  against  the  rule,  if  it  is  in  reality  identical  with 
Maharastr!  una.  The  old  forms  in  On,  oiii,  and  Onit/a  make 
the  explanation  of  this  suffix  very  difficult,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  solve  the  question.  Compare  the  old  ablative  suffixes 
pdsunit/a,  huniya.  Niya  seems  to  be  a  postposition  of  the 
ablative  or  the  instrumental  added  to  the  old  form  in  u. 
Compare  Gujarat!  {h)ne. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  suffix  of  the  past  tense 
probably  goes  back  on  an  older  illaa.  This  suffix  is  in  the 
Prakrits  interchangeable  with  allaa  and  ulha,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  one  of  these  latter  forms  occurs  in  past 
tenses  such  as  buddid,  he  sank. 

There  are  in  Marathi  several  irregular  verbs,  and  some 
of  these  allow  us  to  see  that  the  //-suffix  was  really  added 
to  the  past  participle  in  ta.  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on 
a  few  of  these  forms. 

Poetical  texts  have  preserved  several  old  forms.  Thus, 
kddhiyaii,  taken  out,  for  the  modem  kddhile,  where  the  old 
participle  is  clearly  preserved.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
pdiaU,  went,  from  Prakrit  pdttaillaa.  Several  such  forms 
have  been  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  l.c.,  and  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  for  further  instances. 

The  old  participle  is  also  easily  recognizable  in  several 
forms  in  the  modern  language.  Thus,  kite,  done ;  geU,  gone ; 
mite,  dead,  clearly  contain  the  old  Maharastr!  participles 
kaa,  gaa,  maa,  respectively.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
kite  is  derived  from  kaa,  and  not  from  kia,  kida,  which  latter 
form  is  common  in  l^aurasen!.     Pydle,  drunk,  contains  pia ; 
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ihydle,  feared,  bhia ;  and  lyUlS,  pat  on,  probably  a  *lia. 
Khdlle,  ate,  is  not  clear  to  me.  There  exists  a  poetical  form 
khddiie,  which  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  it,  but  this  latter 
form  looks  like  a  late  loan-word  from  Sanskrit. 

The  t  of  the  past  participle  has  been  preserved  in  forms 
«uch  as  ghei^le,  taken;  ghdi^S,  put;  dhut^le,  washed;  baghii^le, 
seen ;  sdhgii^le,  said  ;  mdgit^le,  asked.  This  t  must  be  traced 
back  to  a  double  t  in  Prakrit.  Oheif^te  is  derived  from 
^hetta,  a  form  which  must  be  inferred  from  Maharastn 
ghettUna,  Qhdif^te  belongs  to  Prakrit  ghallai,  to  throw,  from 
which  a  past  participle  *ghatta,  that  is  ghalta,  might  be 
formed.  The  t  of  the  other  forms  must  be  explained  after 
the  analogy  of  Prakrit  forms  such  as  hatta^^haa,  killed; 
Jchatta=khda,  dug;  that  is,  the  t  of  the  su£Sx  has  been 
doubled  under  the  influence  of  the  accent. 

In  mhafle,  said;  kharU^le,  dug;  and  hdfU,  slain,  a  t 
precedes  the  suffix  le.  The  form  mhafte  is  probably  derived 
from  a  Prakrit  *bhattha,  formed  from  *bhii§'ta,  just  as  lattha, 
friendly,  from  *la§'ta.  It  might,  however,  also  be  derived 
directly  from  the  root  bhaL  This  verb  is  in  Prakrit  con- 
jugated as  belonging  to  the  9th  class,  and  the  same  was 
perhaps  originally  the  case  in  Sanskrit.  The  forms  khanfte 
and  hSf^te  are  not  clear  to  me.  I  may  note  that  a  form 
mhanfte^  said,  occurs  in  dialects. 

The  mentioned  forms  are  not  all  clear,  but  this  much  they 
«how,  that  the  suffix  Al  is  an  additional  suffix  added  to  the 
old  past  participle  passive. 
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1.    A  Eectification. 

3,  Via  San  Francesco  Poverino,  Florence. 
January  9,  1902. 

My  dbar  Professor, — ^I  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  General  Houtum  Schindler  in  Tehran,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  quite  unintentionally,  I  have  misstated  his 
views  in  my  recent  paper  (J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1901)  on 
"The  Cities  of  Kirman."  I  therefore  hasten  to  set  th^ 
matter  right.  In  regard  to  the  site  of  Sirjan  (p.  282  of 
last  year's  volume)  I  have  misunderstood  General  Schindler 
in  supposing  that  he  had  identified  this  place  with  the 
modem  Sa'idabad ;  on  the  contrary,  General  Schindler  is  of 
opinion  that  this,  the  older  capital,  probably  stood  in  the 
Mashiz  plain,  which  is  considerably  to  the  eastward  of 
Sa'Idabad.  In  the  second  place,  in  connection  with  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Bardasir  (note  1  to  p.  283), 
General  Schindler  disclaims  any  reliance  on  the  statements 
of  the  Persian  dictionary  called  Farhang-i-Anjumdn  Ard, 
which  he  knew  to  be  misleading  and  incorrect. — Believe  me 
to  be,  yours  most  truly, 

G.  Le  Strange. 


2.    The  term  Sahampati. 

Sir, — ^In  the  course  of  Dr.  Anesaki's  interesting  letter  on. 
the  Agamas  in  the  J.E.A.S.  for  1901,  p.  899,  he  gives  the 
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explanation  of  Japanese  scholars  of  the  puzzling  title 
Sahampati  applied  to  Brahma  in  Buddhist  books.  Chinese 
scholars  interpret  it  somewhat  differently.  They  translate  the 
first  part  of  the  word  sometimes  by  '  patient '  and  sometimes 
by  *  mixed/  and  explain  the  whole  word  as  meaning  "the 
inhabitants  of  the  sphere  over  which  Sakya  -  Buddha's 
influence  extends."  The  older  Chinese  translators  generally 
transcribed  it  ahd'po  or  sha-bo,  which  is  apparently  meant  to 
represent  sarva  or  aabba,  but  the  meaning  they  give  is 
always  either  'patient'  or  'mixed/  and  not  'perishable.' 
It  is  evident  that  those  who  give  the  meaning  '  patient '  had 
the  root  sah,  *to  be  patient/  in  view;  and  those  who  give  the 
meaning  '  mixed '  had  the  preposition  saka,  '  with/  in  view. 
The  Chinese  Buddhist  scholiasts  further  explain  the  word 
'  patient '  thus : — 

"  all  creatures  inhabiting  the  sphere  which  is  under  Sakya- 
Buddha  patiently  bear  ragas,  dvesas,  and  mohas/'  ^ 

And  the  word  '  mixed '  thus : — 

"  in  this  sphere  holy  sages,  gods,  common  people,  and 
the  beings  in  hell  are  found,  they  are  mixed  in 
that  world," 

so  that,  in  the  view  of  those  writers,  Sahampati  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Prajapati.^ 

TJ.  WOGIHARA. 


^  Cf.  Earuna-pun^arika  (Calc.  ed.,  fasc.  i,  p.  63),  where  we  must  read  saha 
instead  of  saha, 

'  [This  comes  to  much  the  same  as  Dr.  Anesaki's  eiplanation  "  Lord  of  the 
Shaba  world,"  where  shaba  is  an  interesting  cross  between  sarva  and  sabba.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  connect  Sahampati,  as  an  epithet  of  Brahma,  with 
svof/ambhu,  also  used  as  such  an  epithet.  So  already  m  1881,  in  our  **yinaya 
Texts,"  1.  86;  and  Professor  Franke,  in  1893,  in  the  Vienna  Journal,  p.  359. 
The  Chinese  derivations  are  very  forced.  K  one  wanted  to  say  **  Lord  of  the 
world,*'  is  it  probable  one  woula  have  said  either  **  Lord  of  the  patient  ones" 
or  ''Lord  of  the  with's,"  even  if  either  of  these  explanations  were  etymolosically 
satisfactory  P  But  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  exegesis  rather  than  to  uat  of 
etymology — like  the  word-plays  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Agganna 
Suttanta— and,  as  such,  are  very  ingenious. — Rh.  D.] 
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3.    Water  (vatura)  in  Sinhalese. 

Indian  Institute,  Oxford. 

January  22,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Ehts  Davids, — As  the  word  vatura  in 
the  sense  of  'flowing  water'  occurs  in  an  inscription  of 
King  Dappula  V  (a.d.  940-952),  which  I  have  just  edited 
for  the  "Epigraphia  Zeylanica/'  I  had  to  go  into  the  question 
of  its  correct  signification  and  its  etymology,  about  which 
you  and  Mr.  Ferguson  contributed  several  interesting  notes 
to  the  Journal  for  1898  (pp.  198,  367-369)  and  for  1901 
(pp.  119-120). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vatura,  as  well  as  its  more  archaic 
form  vaturu,  meant  originally  'water  in  motion,'  and  not 
'water'  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  now  understood.  To  the 
authorities  already  cited,  I  may  add  the  Ruvanmala  and 
the  Piyummala  (Pandit  Batuvantudave's  edition,  1892, 
pp.  21,  81,  and  90),  as  well  as  Jayatilaka's  Elu-akaradiya 
(p.  37),  where  only  the  old  form  vaturu  is  given  as  a 
synonym  of  dga  (Pali  ogha),  '  flood ' ;  megha,  *  rain-cloud ' ; 
saiu  or  pili,  'cloth.'  Of  the  words  dii/a  and  diyara,  the 
former  is  common  enough  in  the  literature,  and  always 
means  simply  *  water,'  except,  of  course,  when  it  represents 
the  Skt.  words  jaya,  '  victory ' ;  j'agat,  *  world ' ;  and  j'yd, 
*  bow-string'  (Piyummala,  p.  103) ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  well-known  vocabularies 
such  as  Namavaliya,  Ruvanmala,  nor  have  I  come  across  it 
in  inscriptions  or  standard  works.  Jayatilaka  also  omits  it 
from  his  useful  Elu-akaradiya  (Colombo,  1893).  We  see, 
however,  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  letter  at  p.  369  of  the  Journal 
for  1898,  that  diyara  and  diya  were  synonyms  commonly 
used  in  every-day  talk  so  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Turning  to  the  etymology  of  these  three  words,  we 
find  James  de  Alwis  derives  vatura  from  Skt.  ran. 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  from  vdtula,  while  my  friends  Mudaliyar 
B.    Gu^asekara    and    Professor    Geiger    connect    it    with 
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tSkt.  vistara,  'extensive/  through  Pali  and  Pkt.  vitthara 
("Etymologie  des  Singhalesischen,"  Munich,  1897,  p.  78; 
also  his  "Litteratur  und  Sprache  der  Singhalesen/'  Strassburg, 
1901,  pp.  32  and  36).  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  last  note  on 
the  subject  (J.B.A.S.,  1901,  p.  119),  adheres  to  this 
etymology.  There  is  yet  another  derivation  which  I  wish 
to  submit,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  laws  of  Sinhalese.  I  should  connect 
vatura  or  vaturu  with  the  Sanskrit  mrtaruka  (Hemacandra's 
Anekarthasangraha,  iv,  31),  through  a  Prakritic  form 
*vatiarfM  and  Sinhalese  *vataru  and  vaturu  (cf.  Sinh. 
katura  =  Skt.  kartari ;  Sinh.  turu  =  Skt.  tdrd  or  tdraka ; 
Sinh.  ragman  =  Skt.  mrtamdna;  Sinh.  (farii  =  Skt.  ddraka). 
Vartaruka,  moreover,  means  a  whirlpool,  an  eddy.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  river.  Compare  in  this  connection  Skt. 
dvarta,  *  whirlpool,'  and  d-vartaka,  name  of  a  form  of  cloud 
personified. 

Professor  Geiger  has  rightly  adhered  to  the  recognized 
etymology  of  dii/a  from  Pali  daka.  We  have  dala  from  Skt. 
Jala  in  dala-dara  (Skt.  jala-dhara^  *  cloud,'  and  jala-dhdrd, 
^current  of  water,  stream').  The  word  diyara,  however, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  either  as  a  derivative  of  a 
compound  daka-dhdrd  or  as  a  word  formed  from  diya  by 
adding  ra  on  the  analogy  of  vatura.  The  different  spellings 
diya-wara^  diaura,  diora,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ferguson  (J.R.AJS., 
1898,  p.  369),  seem  to  support  the  first  etymology.  Compare 
also  Sinh.  piyayuru  with  Skt.  payodhara. — ^Yours  very  truly, 

Don  M.  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghb. 


4.    Two  Old  Manuscripts. 

17,  Elysium  Bow,  Calcutta. 
December  10,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  learn  that  in  the  course  of  removing  the  Records  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Fort  William,  which  is  the  existing 
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representative  of  the  College  of  Fort  WilHam,  to  the  new 
offices^  I  have  unearthed  two  rather  interesting  manuscripts. 
One  is  a  large  thick  folio  of  271  manuscript  pages,  in 
excellent  condition,  except  as  regards  the  calf  binding.  The 
paper  is  thick,  and  bears  in  it  a  watermark,  a  shield,  on 
which  is  a  bend,  the  shield  surmounted  by  a  fleur  de  lis  and 
beneath  it  the  letters  G.  E.  The  paper  is  yellowed  by  age 
and  somewhat  mottled  by  damp,  but  otherwise  is  in  excellent 
preservation.     The  title-page  reads  as  follows  : — 

"MiNAVA 

Dherma-Sastra 

OR 

The  Laws  of 
Menu 

WITH  THE  QlOSS  OP  CULLUCA  ; 
OOMPRISIKO 

THE  Hindu  System  of 

Duties, 

Religious  and  Civil, 

vbrballt  translated  from  the 

Original  Sanscrit 

By  Sir  William  Jones." 

This  MS.  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  Sir  William 
Jones'  original  manuscript.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  his 
handwriting,  as  judged  by  specimens  of  his  script  in  the 
records  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  MS.  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  whose 
Library  stamp  it  bears. 

II.  The  second  MS.  is  the  original  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  made  in  1806  by  Major  Charles 
Stewart  This  is  a  folio  of  105  pages,  in  Stewart's  own 
handwriting  and  bearing  his  signature. 

I  have  collated  it  with  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  pubUshed  at  Cambridge  in  1809,  and  am  about  to 
bring  the  MS.  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  is  in  good  condition,  but  requires  re- 
binding.    Not  a  page,  however,  is  missing. 
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The  title-page  reads — 

"Detailed  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mysore.    Compiled  A.D.  1086  [sic  ;  in  pencil  is  added  "  1806  ? "]." 

The  last  words  are— 

"  Having  given  the  Titles  of  the  Books  in  the  Persian  Character^ 
I  have  not  been  at  all  studious  in  my  Oriental  Orthography,  nor  have 
I  attempted  in  the  course  of  the  work  any  Elegance  of  Language. 
It  may  perhaps  mitigate  the  severity  of  criticism  when  it  is  ^own 
that  from  the  commencement  of  this  work  till  its  conclusion  only 
five  months  have  elapsed.    College,  January  7, 1806. 

S7  Charles  Stewart" 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  Ranking,  M.D., 

Lieut.-Col.,  I.M.S. 

5.    The  word  Eozola  as  used  of  Eadphises  on 
EusHAN  Coins. 

Bedford. 
March  15,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Ehys  Davids, — Mr.  Vincent  Smith's 
paper  on  the  Eushan,  or  Indo-Scythian  Period,  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  has  shown  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  fayour  of  a  readjustment  of  present  conceptions 
as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Eushan  kings.  At  any  rate 
it  has  revived  my  interest  in  the  question  as  to  what  the 
term  Eozola  means  which,  is  found  attached  to  the  name  of 
Eadphises  I»  and  I  venture  to  offer  a  solution. 

As  this  monarch  consolidated  the  five  Yue-chi  kingdoms 
and  became  the  sole  supreme  head  of  the  Eushan  empire, 
I  at  one  time  suspected  that  the  word  might  be  intended 
to  represent  the  Latin  title  Caesar,  or  even  Ehusro,  but  this 
proved  to  me  to  be  untenable  when  I  considered  that  the 
longer  expression  Eozola-kara  is,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  found 
as  qualifying  Eadphises.  This  shows  that  the  term  must  be 
explained  by  a  word  which  is  equivalent  in  meaning,  whether 
it  be  Eozola  or  Eozola-kara.  We  have  the  words  Kuiala 
and  Euiala-kara  in  Sanscrit  which  satisfy  this  requirement. 
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They  mean  'proeperous/  'prosperity-causing^/  and  'auspicious' 
or  'propitious/  The  parallel  terms  Kshema  and  Kshema- 
kara  in  Sanscrit  are  of  exactly  similar  meaning.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  same 
idea  of  the  auspicious  or  prosperous  underlies  the  very 
name  of  Augustus,  whose  coins  seem  to  have  served  as  an 
archetype  for  one  issue  at  least  of  Eadphises ;  and  perhaps 
the  word  Augustus  may  have  suggested  Kozola.  In  cases 
where  one  meets  Kozolakasa,  or  Euyalakasa,  or  Eujalakasa, 
this  would  be  the  genitive  of  KuSalaka,  a  noun  formed  from 
the  adjective  Ku6ala. — Yours  truly, 

W.    HOBT. 

6.    Buddhist  Notes. 

British  Museum, 
March  25,  1902. 

Dbar  Professor  Rhts  Davids, — Perhaps  the  following 
observations  may  have  some  interest,  despite  their  trifling 
nature.  If  there  should  be  any  error  in  them  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  correction. 

1.  Apparently  there  exists  in  Burma  a  Pali  version  of  the 
Lalitavistara.  That  maker  of  books  without  end,  the  late 
Shwegyin  Hsadaw,  has  written  a  little  tract  called  Kdtnddi- 
navakathd,  containing  the  well-known  passage  describing 
the  sleeping  damsels  seen  by  Siddbartha  (pp.  252/  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Indica),  with  a  Burmese  translation  and  homiletic 
notes  (Mandalay,  1894,  1898). 

2.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  MSS.  of  a  little 
Bimbamanavidhi  (Or.  5291-2),  which  begins — 

apa^dugaridam  aruj^adharam  ayataksim 
bhrucapacarucaturasmitam  indukantam 
maranganavadanapaukajam  abhyabari 
yenavadbutam  avatat  sugatasya  yusman. 

This  apparently  means   "may  you  be  blest  through   the 
sanctity  of  the  Buddha,  for  whose  sake  a  smile  was  brought 

J.IUA.8.  1902.  2S 
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upon  the  lotos-faces  of  Mara's  maids"  (Lalitayistara,  xxi). 
The  interest  lies  in  the  imperative  avatdi.  After  pointing 
out  the  extreme  rarity  of  imperatives  in  -tdt  in  later  Sanskrit, 
Whitney  remarks  that  for  the  "  benedictive  "  value  of  this 
form  avouched  by  the  grammarians  (Fanini,  vii>  1.  35,  etc.) 
no  examples  appear  to  be  quotable.  Here  is  a  striking 
example. 

3.    There  is  a  certain   wit    in    passages    such    as    the 
mangaldcarana  of  the  Jain  Jyotisasaroddbara — 

tarn  namfimi  jiDadhi9am  sarvajnam  sarvasiddhidam 
pratibimbitam  abhati  jagad  yajjnanadarpane. 

This  is  clearly  a  voice  from  the  Sankhya.    The  Tirthankara 
is   omniscient ;    the  content  of  his  thought  is  the  whole 
universe.     For  this  his  mind  is  a  perfect  mirror ;    himself 
Buddha,  he  cognizes  the  All  with  pure  buddhi.   Remembering 
that  two  of  the  functions  of  buddhi  are  defined  as  ''  reflexion 
of  object "  and  "  reflexion  of  soul,"  we  see  all  these  points 
brought  out  still  more  explicitly  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the 
Daivajnakamadhenu  of  the  Buddhist  Anomadassi — 
pratiphalanti  jaganti  samantato 
mahati  yad  dhi  aandmani  darpane 
sa  bhagavan  munir  Ihita  siddhaye 
hrdi  ciram  mama  gandhakutiyatam. 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  imiverse  is  reflected  in  the  great 
(mahat  =  buddhi)  mirror  that  has  the  same  name  as  he 
(i.e.  the  buddhi  of  the  Buddha),  may  the  saintly  Lord  long 
dwell  enshrined  in  my  heart,"  etc. — Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  Barnett. 

7.     KUSINARA. 

JErrata, 

Owyn/a,  Cheltenham. 

March  25,  1902. 

My  dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  regret  to  say  that 
I  find  a  serious  and  misleading  blunder  in  my  paper  on 
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Eusinara,  ante,  p.  140,  top.  For  the  sentenoe  "  The 
discovery  ....  garden/'  please  substitute  ''The  dis- 
covery of  the  true  site  of  the  Lumbini  Oarden  proved  that 
Ku^inagara  could  not  possibly  be  represented  by  the  remains 
near  Easia,  which  are  neither  at  the  right  distance,  nor  in 
the  right  direction,  from  the  garden." 

Also  the  following  errata: — Ante,  p.  152,  line  3,  for 
'  Magistrate '  read  '  Commissioner ' ;  ibid.,  f ootnote,  for 
*  1889  '  read  '  1898/  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Lupton, 
M.B.A.S.,  for  pointing  out  the  former  error,  which  was  due 
to  a  slip  of  memory  on  my  part.    The  second  error  is  merely 

a  misprint. — Yours  sincerely, 

V.  A,  Smith. 
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A  Catalogub  of  the  Striac  Maxxtscripts  prbsbrvbd  in 
THE  Library  op  thb  Univbrsity  op  Cambridgb.  By 
the  late  William  Wright,  LL.D.;  with  an  Introdnotion 
and  Appendix  by  Stanley  Arthur  Oook,  M.A.     1901. 

No  work  on  Syriac  or  Ajrabic  literature  could  come  to  the 
world  better  recommended  than  one  bearing  on  its  title-page 
the  name  of  W.  Wright.  The  present  Catalogue,  of  which 
more  than  three-quarters  were  prepared  by  that  eminent 
scholar,  provides  a  further  proof  of  his  extraordinary  industry, 
to  which  Oriental  study  owes  so  many  monuments.  The 
MSS.  catalogued  are  far  less  interesting  in  every  way  than 
those  of  the  British  Museum,  but  this  fact  does  not  diminish 
the  gratitude  due  to  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
trouble  of  acquainting  the  world  with  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  The  editor,  besides  describing  those  MSS.  which 
Wright  had  not  examined,  has  contributed  an  Introduction 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  accessions  to  the  Syriac 
collection  of  the  Cambridge  Library  and  also  a  valuable  note 
on  South  Indian  Syriac  MSS.  The  arrangement  of  MSS.  in 
the  Catalogue,  which  appears  to  follow  the  shelf-numbers 
in  the  Library,  is  less  helpful  than  the  arrangement 
according  to  subjects  which  is  ordinarily  adopted ;  but  the 
Indexes  which  the  editor  has  appended  compensate  for  this 
disadvantage. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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Bruchstuckb  Indischer  Schauspible  in  Inschriften  zu 
Ajmbrb.  Yon  F.  Eiblhorn.  Mit  4  Tafeln.  Separat- 
abdruck  aus  der  Festschrift  zur  Feier  des  150  jahrigen 
Bestehens  der  Eonigl.  GeseUschaft  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Gottingen,  1901.  (Berlin:  Weidmannsclie  Buch- 
handlung,  1901.) 

The  inscriptions  which  Professor  Eielhom  now  publishes 
are  found  on  four  basalt  slabs  which  are  kept  in  the  Arhai- 
din-ka  Jhompra  mosque  in  Ajmere.  They  have  already  been 
partly  edited  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  Indian  Antiquary^ 
ToL  XX,  and  in  the  Oottinger  Nachrkhten  for  the  year  1893. 
The  new  edition  is  based  on  better  pencil  rubbings  and 
accompanied  by  photolithographic  plates  of  the  originals. 

The  Ajmere  slabs  contain  fragments  of  two  plays, 
the  LalitaYigraharajanataka,  written  in  honour  of  King 
Yigraharaja  of  Sambhar,  and  the  Harakelinataka  by  King 
Yigraharaja  himself.  The  former  is  styled  a  Nataka,  but 
is  in  reality  a  Natika.  Both  are  engraved  by  Bhaskara, 
the  son  of  Mahipati,  and  the  latter  is  dated  Samvat 
1210=1153  A.D. 

The  fact  that  these  plays  were  engraved  on  stone  is  of 
interest  as  giving  some  support  to  the  tradition  according 
to  which  the  Hanumannataka  was  originally  engraved  on 
a  rock.  Their  chief  importance,  however,  rests  with  the  fact 
that  they  contain  passages  in  Prakrit  which  more  closely 
agree  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prakrit  grammarians 
than  is  the  case  with  any  known  manuscripts  of  Sanskrit 
plays.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Lalitavigraha- 
rajanataka.  We  find  here  three  Prakrit  dialects  used — 
Maharastri,  l^aurasenl,  and  Magadhl.  The  last-mentioned 
dialect  is  not  used  in  the  Harakelinataka,  and  the  Prakrit 
passages  in  this  play  are,  on  the  whole,  far  inferior  to  those 
occurring  in  Somadeva's  work. 

The  spoken  vernaculars  of  India  had  in  the  twelfth 
century  a.d.  developed  very  far  from  the  stage  represented 
by  the  literary  Prakrits,  and  an  author  who  wished  to  use 
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those  forms  of  speech  in  his  compositions  was,  accordingly, 
obliged  to  learn  Prakrit  from  literary  sources.  The  manu- 
scripts of  older  plays  were,  as  we  can  see  from  Hemacandra's 
grammar,  at  this  period  much  better  than  now.  And 
a  study  of  them  might  therefore  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  various  Prakrit  dialects.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Somadeva  and  Yigraharaja  have 
not  studied  their  predecessors.  But  such  a  study  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  comparative  correctness  of  the 
Prakrits,  especially  in  Somadeva's  work,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  another  source  from  which  they 
derived  their  knowledge.  This  source  cannot  be  anything 
else  than  the  Prakrit  grammarians. 

Professor  Pischel  has  already  a  long  time  ago,  when  these 
inscriptions  were  for  the  first  time  made  known,  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Somadeva's  Prakrit  is,  broadly 
speaking,  in  close  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Hemacandra's  Prakrit  grammar.  This  is  not  only  the  case 
where  Hemacandra's  rules  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
in  the  oldest  plays,  but  often  also  where  his  sources  have 
been  corrupt.  The  rich  materials  collected  in  Professor 
Pischel's  masterly  Prakrit  grammar  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  state  the  relation  between  them,  the  more  so 
because  Professor  Kielhom  in  footnotes  refers  the  reader  to 
Professor  Pischel's  book.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details  in  order  to  show  the  general  agreement  of  Somadeva's 
Prakrit  with  Hemacandra's  rules,  as  this  has  already  been 
done  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Bloch's  ''Yararuci  und  Hemacandra" 
in  the  Obttinger  gekhrte  Anzeigen^  1894,  pp.  478  flF.  I  shall 
only  make  some  remarks  regarding  the  instances  where 
Somadeva's  Prakrit  is  incorrect. 

A  medial  t  ought  to  be  dropped  in  Maharastri.  It  is, 
however,  in  some  instances  changed  to  d.  Thus,  mdladi, 
agahida,  amunida.  It  is  probable  that  here  we  have  only  to 
do  with  ordinary  blunders.  The  Prakrit  grammarians  teach 
that  t  becomes  d  in  certain  words,  not  however  in  those 
just  quoted.  Hemacandra  declares  that  this  change  is  not 
justified.     He  admits,  however,  that  instances  occur.    They 
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moBty  he  informs  xhb,  be  explained  by  means  of  the  rule 
i^atyayai  ca,  aocording  to  which  the  various  dialects  are 
freely  mixed  up  with  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
rules  of  his  grammar  may,  if  convenient,  be  disregarded.  It 
is  characteristic  for  Hemacandra  as  a  systematic  grammarian 
that  the  first  and  last  rule  about  Prakrit  teaches  to  neglect 
the  whole  grammar  ad  libitum, 

I  shall  now  turn  to  Somadeva's  daurasenl.  We  here  find 
several  orthographic  mistakes ;  thus,  final  m  instead  of  lih 
e.g.  detHyam  anurdam  edrisam ;  n  instead  of  n,  e.g.  NonUUie 
and  Nomdlie ;  double  consonants  in  the  beginning  of  words, 
e.g.  Uhdne,  wavasidam,  jijh\jjai\  single  consonant  instead  of 
double  ones,  e.g.  pacakkhdim,  tamapasara,  and  so  forth.  Most 
of  these  are  probably  only  slips  of  the  pen.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  kitti  for  kirn  ti,  kifina  for  kith  na,  humti  for  hdnti, 
etc.  Hemacandra's  grammar  contains  many  similar  blunders, 
and  they  are  of  no  importance.  The  words  of  Desaladevi, 
plate  i,  1.  37  f.,  are  pure  Maharastr!  and  were  perhaps 
meant  as  verses. 

There  remain,  however,  several  blunders  of  a  more 
serious  kind. 

The  form  dupp^ccha,  i,  7  is  Maharastr!.  The  corresponding 
Sauraseni  form  is  dvpp^kkha.  The  grammarians  do  not, 
however,  give  any  rule  about  this  word. 

A  t  between  vowels  becomes  d  in  l^uraseni.  This  rule  is 
usually  observed  by  Somadeva.  We  find,  however,  also  the 
Maharastr!  form  in  words  such  as  edrisam,  rayandim.  These 
are  probably  mere  slips,  and  are  against  the  rules  of  all 
grammarians,  with  the  exception  of  the  convenient  vyatyayat 
ea  and  bahulam,  Hemacandra  commits  the  same  blunder 
in  his  Eumarapalacarita,  a  monstrous  work  which  clearly 
shows  how  little  he  really  understood  of  Prakrit.  Compare 
fmavaind:=jinapatind,  vii,  94. 

Th  becomes  dh  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  t  is  changed  to  d.  The  rule  is,  however,  according  to 
Hemacandra,  iv,  267,  and  other  authorities  who  copied  his 
statements,  only  facultative.  Somadeva  follows  this  laxer 
rule  and  presents  forms  such  as  manoraha,  jahaUha. 
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The  inflection  of  nouns  and  verbs  is  in  accordance  with 
HemacaDdra's  rules.  The  locative  plural  ends  in  su,  not  in 
wm;  thus,  peramtem.  The  grammarians  do  not  give  any 
rule  about  the  formation  of  this  case  in  l^auraseni.  The 
correct  form  is,  however,  probably  Bum;  compare  Pischel, 
Orammatiky  §  371. 

The  false  form  kdmim-raana,  i,  8,  is  only  a  misprint  for 
hdmini: 

The  form  tuj/ha  for  tuha,  thy,  in  i,  2,  is  probably  false, 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  Hemacandra,  who  actually 
gives  tt^'ha  in  Sauraseni,  Eumarapalacarita,  vii,  101. 

In  the  inflection  of  verbs  we  may  note  forms  such  as 
gihlda,  huvamti^  huvidatmm,  which,  though  wrong,  are  not 
forbidden  by  Hemacandra.  The  conjunctive  participles  in 
una,  e.g.  dacchiUna,  pikkhiUna,  kdriUnay  are  Maharastrl  and  not 
j^uraseni.     Hemacandra,  however,  allows  the  forms  in  d&na. 

The  Sauraseni  termination  of  the  passive  is  tadi,  Hema- 
candra, however,  freely  uses  the  mixed  form  in  ij/adi.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Somadeva,  who  writes  pikkhtyadi,  jam'- 
pijfadi,  p^kkhipathti,  and  so  forth. 

Somadeva's  use  of  the  particles  wa  for  iva,  khu  after  a  and 
o,  and  hu  in  Sauraseni  is  probably  wrong,  but  is  in  accordance 
with  Hemacandra's  grammar.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  use  of  ddni  for  iddnim  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

The  only  point  where  Somadeva's  Sauraseni  differs  from 
Hemacandra  is  in  the  particle  j[feva:=eva  for  Hemacandra's 
ypeva.  I  think  it  probable  that  Somadeva  has  here  followed 
the  practice  of  older  plays. 

Several  of  the  preceding  remarks  also  apply  to  the  Magadhi 
passages  in  the  Lalitavigraharajanataka.  Compare  forms 
such  as  iialfjLtxm^Bvarupam,  ydniyyadi  for  ydniadi^fndyati, 
hage  khu  for  hage  kkhu^aham  khalu,  vva=iva,  and  so  on.  All 
these  forms  are  in  accordance  with  Hemacandra's  practice. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  substitution  of  nd  for  nt  in 
forms  such  b&  payyamda^paryanta.  Hemacandra  allows  this 
change  also  in  Sauraseni.  The  change  of  nt  U)  nd  ia  now 
common  in  Pafijabi,  Sindhi,  MultaDl,  Naipali,  and  EaiSmiri. 
It  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Prem  Sagar,  from 
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which  work  I  have  noted  Vaisandara  =  Vaihantara.  Compare 
Dr.  Grierson,  ZDMO.,  1,  p.  36.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  such  forms  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Western 
yemaculars  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemacandra's 
home,  just  as  his  Apabhramsa  is  often  pure  Oujarati. 
Compare,  however,  Pischel's  Prakrit  Grammatik,  §  275. 

Hemacandra  teaches  that  j\  dy^  and  y  in  Magadhi  become 
y  and  yy.  He  does  not,  however,  give  any  such  rule  for  the 
treatment  of  the  corresponding  aspirates.  Forms  such  as 
n^hala  and  yMijjha  are,  therefore,  not  in  disaccord  with  his 
grammar.  The  only  point  where  Somadeva  really  differs 
from  Hemacandra  in  his  Magadhi  is  in  the  treatment  of 
original  Ars,  ;A;,  and  rth^  for  which  he  substitutes  i^,  kk^  it^  and 
8t  respectively,  instead  of  Hemacandra's  hk  and  sk,  sk,  and  st. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  disaccord  is  in  reality  serious.  In 
Hemacandra,  iv,  296,  ksasya  ikah,  *hk  must  be  substituted  for 
k8\  the  jihvamiiliya  h  is  not  written  in  any  manuscript,  but 
we  find  ks  and  6  instead  of  it.  The  same  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  copy  which  Somadeva  used.  We  can  clearly  see 
how  little  he  was  able  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
s-sounds  in  his  treatment  of  rth,  which,  according  to 
Hemacandra,  becomes  st  Somadeva  has  iaita  =i  sdrtha, 
but  aste^artha^  yahastath  for  yadhastamznyathdrtham,  and 
so  on.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
change  of  sk  to  ik  instead  of  Hemacandra's  ak.  Compare 
TuluSka=Turuska,  iuika^iuska.  Namisadhu,  whose  sources 
must  have  been  somewhat  the  same  as  Hemacandra's,  has  ik 
as  Somadeva. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
position that  Somadeva  actually  used  Hemacandra's  grammar. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  courts  of  Sambhar  and  Aijihilvad 
were  in  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
probable  that  copies  of  Hemacandra's  grammar  were  sent  to 
Sambhar. 

The  Harakelinataka  also  contains  some  passages  in  Prakrit, 
but  only  in  Maharastri  and  Saurasenl.  The  two  dialects  are 
much  more  mixed  up  with  each  other  than  was  the  case 
in  Somadeva's  work.     But  the  mistakes  are  exactly  of  the^ 
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same  kind.  Thus  we  find  'ggahida^grhita  in  Maharastri; 
duggai  =idurgati ;  niggaa:=znirgataf  ndha^mdiha,  etc.,  in 
Sauraseni.  Other  mistakes  of  the  Harakelinataka  do  not 
oocur  in  the  Lalitavigraharajanataka,  but  do  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  sin  against  any  of  Hemacandra's  rules.  Compare 
the  locatives  satnaammi  and  aggini,  the  imperative  p^kkhadAam, 
the  use  of  the  theme  kun  =  kr  in  kunehi,  and  forms  such  as 
avidio,  that  is  abidio  =  adviCiga,  mahaddruna  for  mahdddruna, 
and  so  on. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  have  shown  that  the  Prakrit 
dialects  of  both  plays  are  not  correct,  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  in  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  contemporary 
grammarians.  This  is  of  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Prakrits  and  their  history.  It  shows,  as  does  also 
Hemacandra's  grammar,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
Prakrit  dialects  was  in  the  twelfth  century  vague.  The  old 
writings  had  been  copied  during  centuries  by  more  or  less 
ignorant  writers,  the  dialects  had  been  mixed  up,  and 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  later 
grammarians  based  their  works  on  their  predecessors  and 
on  the  manuscripts,  which  did  not  any  more  faithfully 
represent  the  old  dialects.  But  these  grammars  were  used 
by  the  authors  for  their  compilations,  as  they  are  used  to 
the  present  day.  And  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
oonunon  practice  had  been  the  same  for  centuries. 

The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  prove  that  these  authors 
used  a  Prakrit  grammar  for  their  work  is  of  importance, 
because  it  conclusively  shows  that  this  was  the  practice, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  grammarians  can  accordingly 
be,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  relied  on  when  we  have  to 
correct  Prakrit  manuscripts;  It  is  quite  irrelevant  for  this 
question  whether  Hemacandra  or  some  related  Jaina  gram- 
marian was  the  authority  used  by  Somadeva  and  Yigraharaja. 

Professor  Kielhom's  edition  is  excellent.  I  have  only 
noted  a  few  misprints.  Thus,  p.  2,  1.  20,  kdmini  for  kdmini ; 
p.  6,  1.  19,  praddg=za8mad'  for  praddg^dsmad;  p.  7, 1.  23, 
namn=eva  for  ndmn^em ;  p.  8,  note  6,  bhQsiabbham'  for 
bhiUidabbhafh" ;   p.  9,  note  2,  edrisam  for  eddrisam ;   p.  19, 
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1.  27  ff.,  ought  to  have  been  printed  as  verse ;  p.  24,  note  2, 
talK  is  correct;  compare  Earpuramanjarl,  iv,  126,  16b. 
I  may  add  that  the  last  Prakrit  passage  on  p.  12  ought 
to  be  translated  sakala-jagad-eka-pradlpa,  etc. 

The  accompanying  plates  are  very  clear,  and  Professor 
Eielhom's  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Prakrit  passages  will 
prove  to  be  useful. 

Sten  Konow. 


Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Beginners.    By  A.  A.  Macdonell. 
(London,  1901.) 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Macdonell's  Sanskrit  Grammar 
f6r  Beginners  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  entering  on 
the  thorny  paths  of  Sanskrit,  and  still  more  to  those  who 
have  to  guide  them.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  tested 
by  experience  the  needs  of  elementary  students,  and,  but  for 
the  fact  that  Yedic  reading  generally  comes  early  into  the 
course  of  a  Sanskritist,  it  hardly  deserves  its  modest  title, 
since  the  student  of  purely  classical  Sanskrit  will  find 
enough  for  his  needs  until  he  begins  the  study  of  the  Indian 
grammarians.  The  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on 
grammar  is  to  suppose  that  condensation  means  simpli- 
fication, and  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  often  easier 
by  the  help  of  the  numerous  examples  given  in  a  large 
grammar  to  formulate  a  rule  that  can  be  understood  and 
remembered  than  to  understand  the  condensed  statement  in 
a  short  grammar,  and  some  of  the  new  simplified  grammars 
of  Eastern  languages  err  greatly  in  that  respect.  Professor 
Macdonell  has,  however,  generally  avoided  this  difficulty, 
though  occasional  passages  would  not  be  very  clear  to 
a  solitary  student. 

The  book  begins  with  an  interesting  short  introduction  to 
the  history  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  which  will  give  pleasure 
to  older  students  also.  The  Devandgarl  is  transliterated 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  examples  in  the 
syntax  and  the  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs,  these  exceptions 
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being  made  in  order  to  compel  practice  in  reading  the  native 
alphabet.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  also  should 
not  have  been  printed  in  Roman  type.  Sanskrit  students 
are  either  obliged  to  read  Devan^gari^  or,  in  the  case  of  some 
philological  examinations,  are  purposely  exempted  from  so 
doing.  The  latter  will  be  impeded  in  the  use  of  the  syntax 
and  the  list  of  verbs,  while  the  former  have  probably  ample 
opportimities  of  learning  the  character  in  their  reading. 
Intelligent  students,  moreover — and  most  Sanskrit  students 
are  intelligent — ought  to  be  able  to  consult  the  whole 
grammar  long  before  they  can  read  the  foreign  character 
with  ease. 

Professor  Macdonell  shows  his  knowledge  of  a  beginner's 
needs  by  telling  him  where  to  seek  in  the  dictionary  for 
words  containing  anusvdra  and  visarga.  The  Sandhi  rules 
are  very  good,  but  Sandhi  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  starting 
Sanskrit,  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  such  a  table 
as  Dr.  Biihler  gave  in  his  Leitfaden.  The  rules  on  internal 
Sandhi  he  wisely  suggests  should  be  taken  after  learning 
the  paradigms.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  arrangement 
of  learning  the  vowel  declensions  first,  familiar  already  to 
classical  students,  is  not  better  than  to  start  with  the  more 
normal  endings  of  the  consonant  declension.  Change  of 
termination  demands  less  mental  effort  than  change  of  stem, 
however  reg^ular,  and,  for  practical  use  in  reading,  the  vowel 
declension  is  sooner  needed  than  usnik  or  samrdt,  while  the 
philological  student  has  no  difficulty  in  re-classifying  the 
declensions  in  his  own  mind.  The  paradigms  of  verbs  and 
the  explanations  of  their  formation  are  very  clear,  while 
the  chapter  on  particles  is  specially  useful,  and  given  in 
great  detail  for  the  size  of  the  book.  Compound  words  also, 
the  second  great  difficulty  of  the  beginner,  are  well  analyzed, 
while  the  syntax  is  excellent  and  contains  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  reader  of  classical  Sanskrit. 
There  is  a  useful  short  appendix  on  metre,  and  a  second, 
of  eight  pages,  on  Yedic  peculiarities.  Two  pages  of  the 
latter  are  given  to  an  admirable  account  of  Yedic  accent. 
The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  doubtless  to  increase  the 
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student's  thirst  for  knowledge,  for,  good  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  equipment  for  reading  a  Vedic  hymn. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  when  Professor 
Macdonell  says  the  five  nasals  are  incorrectly  replaced  by 
anuwdra,  and  the  final  m  of  a  sentence  wrongly  written 
with  the  same  sign,  he  would  condemn  the  practice  of  the 
Clarendon  Press — a  system  which  the  student  begins  by 
reprobating,  but  ends,  for  its  saving  of  the  eyes,  by  blessing. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  an  excellent  and  scholarly  one, 
written  with  practical  experience  of  the  needs  of  learners, 
and  already  found  valuable  when  tested  by  the  experience 
of  teachers. 

C.  M.  Ridding. 


Alexander  S.  Khakhanov.  Ochbrki  po  Istorii  Gruzi- 
usKOi  Slovesnosti.  Vypusk  3  :  Literatura  xiii-xviii  w. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Georgian  Literature.  Part  3 : 
Literature  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.     (Moscow,  1901.) 

The  third  volume  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Professor 
Khakhanov  on  Georgian  Literature  treats  of  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  left  the  classical  period  and  now  have 
to  do  with  others,  in  which  much  less  poetical  merit  can  be 
found.  As  M.  Khakhanov  says,  literary  productions  are 
numerous,  but  they  are  deficient  in  originality  and  style. 
A  large  number  are  translations  from  Persian,  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  Georgian  literature.  Thus,  in  the 
Vardbulbuliani  of  Teimouraz  (1591-1663)  we  have  the 
favourite  Persian  motif  ot  the  loves  of  the  Nightingale  and 
the  Rose.  References  to  the  originals  of  these  poems  can 
be  found  in  the  excellent  works  of  Professor  Eth^,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  history  of  Persian  literature.  The 
very  interesting  version  in  Georgian  of  the  Alexander-Saga 
will  attract  the  reader's  attention.  Mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Rostomiani,  a  version  (although  not  complete)  of  the 
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Shah  Nameh.  Professor  Eth^  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
translations  of  Firdousi's  great  work,  but  does  not  appear 
to  mention  this. 

One  of  the  most  important  productions  in  Georgian  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  version  of  the  Kalilah  va 
Dimnah  made  by  Tsar  Yakhtang  YI.  The  tsar  seems  to 
have  accomplished  his  translation  partly  while  imprisoned 
at  Ispahan,  whither  he  had  gone  to  do  homage  to  the 
Persian  king  who  was  his  suzerain.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  offended  with  him  because  he  would  not  turn 
Mohammedan.  Yakhtang  translated  the  prose,  but  the 
verse  was  rendered  by  the  famous  Savva  Sulkhan  Orbeliani, 
the  author  of  the  first  Georgian  Dictionary.  In  the  intro- 
duction Tsar  Yakhtang  speaks  of  an  earlier  version  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  would  have  been  of  great  interest. 
This  has  been  considered  lost.  Professor  Ehakhanov, 
however,  thinks  that  he  found  some  fragments  of  it  in 
the  Library  of  the  Georgian  Society  at  Tiflis.  The  version 
from  which  the  tsar  translated  was  a  Persian  redaction  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Yakhtang  died  in  1737:  he  will 
be  always  famous  in  the  annals  of  Georgian  Uterature  for 
having  established  the  Press  at  Tiflis.  The  earliest  book 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language  was  a  Psalter  at  Moscow 
in  1705 ;  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the  Tiflis  press 
was  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  1709.  In  1712  was  printed 
there  the  work  of  Rustaveli,  Vephkhvis  tqaosani,  which  has 
now  become  a  great  rarity.  In  1743  the  Georgian  Bible 
appeared  at  Moscow. 

We  must  not  leave  the  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
without  mentioning  the  Catholicos  Antoni,  who  wrote  a  famous 
grammar  of  his  native  language,  and  afterwards  under  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  monks  at  Tiflis  turned  Roman  Catholic. 
Sulkhan  Orbeliani,  previously  mentioned,  travelled  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  and,  besides  his  dictionary,  wrote  his  famous 
collection  of  stories  called  the  **  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Lies," 
of  which  an  excellent  translation  into  English  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  0.  Wardrop. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  also  translated  the  Armenian 
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Tersion  of  the  Khikar,  a  book  whieh  belongs  to  this  period,, 
although  not  written  by  Orbeliani.  The  work  of  Professor 
Khakhanov  concludes  with  pieces  of  apooryphs — ^the  Gospel 
of  Joachim,  the  birth  of  the  holy  Virgin,  etc. 

This  useful  production  fills  a  void,  for  but  little  is  known^ 
about  Georgian  literature  in  Europe.  Professor  Khakhanov 
has  a  very  readable  style.  Unfortunately  his  book  is  written 
in  Russian,  but  the  number  of  students  of  that  important 
language  is  so  continually  increasing  that  it  seems  idle  to- 
talk  of  a  book  in  the  Russian  language  as  being  sealed. 

W.    R.    MORFILL. 


Thb  Spoken  Arabic  op  Egypt.     By  J.  Sblden  Willmorb^ 
M.A.     (London :  David  Nutt,  Long  Acre,  1901.) 

In  a  country  which  has  been  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
century  closely  connected  with  England,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  it  has  occupied  a  very  exceptional  position 
under  British  influence,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  English- 
speaking  resident  should  have  found  himself  up  to  the 
present  without  any  reliable  guide  in  his  own  tongue  to  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people. 

Tet  this  has  been  the  case  in  Egypt.  A  few  English 
grammars  of  Arabic  have,  it  is  true,  given  some  indications 
of  the  Eg}rptian  dialect,  but  their  references  to  it  have  been 
generally  merely  incidental,  and  they  have  so  confused  it 
with  the  literary  language,  or  with  other  dialects  of  Arabic, 
as  to  be  of  little  value. 

We  now  have  a  work  which  supplies  this  want.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live,  but  there  is  another  class  to  which  it  will  be  equally 
acceptable.  Students  of  the  Semitic  languages  will  regard 
it  as  by  no  means  an  unimportant  contribution  to  Semitic 
philology. 

Its  author,  a  well-known  resident  of  Cairo,  where  he 
occupies  the  position  of  a  Judge  in  the  Native  Court  of 
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Appeal,  is  exceptionally  well  situated  with  regard  to  bis 
undertaking.  His  judicial  office  must  give  him  remarkably 
good  opportunities  for  hearing  the  speech  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  delivered  under  circumstances  that 
preclude  artificiality  of  diction. 

Besides  having  lived  in  Cairo  for  a  considerable  time  he 
has,  we  believe,  previously  passed  a  number  of  years  at 
other  places  in  the  East,  and  thus  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  diversified  experience  of  Oriental  life  and 
a  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  in  addition  to  Arabic, 
which,  doubtless,  he  has  found  of  considerable  service  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  We  have  to  thank  him 
for  a  comprehensive  Egyptian- Arabic  Grammar,  the  first 
that  has  been  written  in  English  which  treats  the  subject 
on  a  fitting  scale  with  full  detail.  It  is  evident  that  labour 
has  not  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  Those 
who  examine  it,  when  they  see  the  great  quantity  of 
interesting  material  that  it  contains,  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  that  must  have  been  spent 
on  its  collection. 

A  work  of  this  sort,  founded  on  original  observation  by  an 
author  really  familiar  with  the  language  of  which  he  writes, 
and  resident  in  the  locality  where  it  is  spoken,  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  be  of  real  value  as  a  dialectical  study.  Tet  so 
much  is  written  on  dialects  by  persons  extremely  imperfectly 
qualified,  and  based  on  observation  made  over  totally  in- 
adequate periods,  that  the  production  of  such  work  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  hence 
its  appearance  will  be  regarded  with  increased  appreciation. . 

Mr.  Willmore  gives  us  a  volume  of  some  390  pages, 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  an  Accidence; 
the  second  a  Syntax.  There  are  74  exercises,  consisting  of 
sentences  for  translation  from  and  into  Arabic  in  the  first 
part,  which  together  with  vocabularies  and  the  sections  of 
the  Accidence  to  which  they  are  attached,  form  a  series  of 
graduated  lessons.  There  are  also  42  exercises  in  Arabic  for 
translation  into  English  in  the  second  part,  illustrative  of, 
the  rules  of  Syntax.     In  addition  to  this,  two  appendices^ 
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one  on  'Nahwi/  the  other  on  provincial  pronunciation, 
besides  a  Yocabulary  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Syntax  exercises  that  have  not  beea 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  book,  must  be  mentioned. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  footnotes  by  its  author, 
and  a  few  by  Professor  Sayce,  to  whom  Mr.  Willmore  in  his 
preface  acknowledges  his  obligation  for  reading  his  manu- 
script, and  who  supplies  a  short  introduction. 

The  Latin  character  is  used  throughout,  the  spelling  of 
Arabic  words  being  generally  phonetic,  but  with  some  regard 
to  uniformity  of  spelling,  so  that  words  may  not  be  repre- 
sented in  forms  in  which  they  might  be  hard  to  I'ecognize. 
The  volume  is  well  bound,  and  of  a  convenient  size. 
Reference  to  the  book  would  have  been  much  facilitated 
by  the  provision  of  a  proper  table  of  contents.  Its  index  is 
too  scanty  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  purpose,  and  having  had 
occasion  to  examine  it  we  feel  that  this  is  a  real  want 

The  study  of  the  Egyptian  dialect  by  Europeans  may  be 
said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Burckhardt,  whose  collection 
of  proverbs,  published  in  1817,  contains  the  first  genuine 
material  of  value  relating  to  the  subject.  It  was  not,  how- 
itil  1880  that  the  first  complete  exposition  of  the 
r  of  the  Cairene  language  was  made,  by  Spitta 
"  Grammatik  des  Arabischen  Vulgardialectes  von 
m"  The  importance  of  this  book  was  immediately 
ted,  and  it  has  remained  until  now  the  standard 
y.  Mr.  Willmore  has  been  able  to  supplement  and 
the  observation  of  his  predecessor,  whose  work, 
le  as  it  is,  could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  be 
I  every  single  particular.  Yet  the  generally  un- 
at  nature  of  the  differences  between  Mr.  Willmore 
tta  on  points  of  fact  gives  a  striking  testimony  to 
>  and  accuracy  of  the  latter.  Spitta's  book  affords 
sird  by  which  Mr.  Willmore's  book  will  naturally 
)ared, 

pears  to  be,  like   that  of  Spitta,   confined  almost 

to  the  dialect  of    Cairo.      Mr.   Willmore  makes 

emarks  on  the  idiom  of  the  fellahin,  but  we  think 
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we  are  right  in  supposing  that  he  would  not  claim  that  his 
book  iududes  all  their  forms  of  speech.  He  would  doubtless 
justify  its  title  in  the  same  way  as  Spitta  does  that  of  his 
grammar  in  his  preface. 

An  essential  difference  between  Mr.  Willmore's  treatment 
of  his  subject  and  that  of  Spitta  may  now  be  pointed  out. 

The  latter  continually  compares  the  etymology  and  syntax 
of  the  modem  dialect  with  that  of  'classical'  Arabic.  The 
former  does  not  keep  up  a  regular  comparison  between  them. 

The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  when  the  author's  preface 
is  examined.  From  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  does  not 
belieTC  that  Cairene  is  deriyed  from  classical  Arabic.  We 
understand  that  the  dialect  is  considered  by  him  to  have 
a  separate  place  in  the  Semitic  family^  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
derived  from  some  form  of  Arabic  so  far  removed  from  the 
classical  as  to  be  really  a  distinct  language^  occupying  a  place 
beside  it  similar  to  that  of  Hebrew,  Ethiopic,  or  any  other  of 
the  Semitic  group. 

To  assert  that  the  Arabic  portion  of  Cairene  is  all 
derived  from  the  dialect  of  Quraish  would  be  so  opposed  to 
probability  as  to  be  absurd.  But  the  compilations  of  Arab 
lexicographers  and  grammarians  are  not  confined  to  the 
'  Quranic'  They  cannot  be  imagined  to  treat  of  a  single 
dialect,  but  to  embody  the  words  and  practice  of  a  number 
which,  taken  together,  form  what  is  generally  called  classical 
Arabic. 

Historical  considerations  make  it  exceedingly  improbable^ 
one  might  almost  say  quite  impossible,  that  Cairene  is  derived 
wholly  from  any  single  Arabic  dialect,  so  that  it  can  have 
a  place  in  the  Semitic  family  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the 
languages  referred  to. 

It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
several  Arabic  dialects.  In  the  classical  compilations  we 
find  what  appear  to  be  the  easily  recognizable  originals  of 
nearly  every  one  of  its  Arabic  words  and  forms,  whose 
modification,  by  readily  visible  phonetic  changes  due  to  the 
corruption  of  foreign  influence  until  they  have  reached  their 
present  shape,  seems  usually  easy  to  trace. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  Cairene  may  have  preserved  to  us 
a  few  words  or  even  forms  from  Arabic  dialects  outcast  by 
Arab  philologers  as  vulgar  or  ungrammatical,  but  if  this  is 
kept  in  view  it  seems  safe  to  treat  it  as  a  derivative  of 
classical  Arabic. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  make  any  assumption  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  no  other  language  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  affords  a  more  useful  standard 
of  reference  for  the  comparison  of  Cairene  grammar,  without 
which  it  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible.  Mr.  Willmore,  by 
ignoring  classical  Arabic  almost  wholly,  deprives  himself 
of  what  would  have  given  him  the  means  of  elucidating 
much  that  he  leaves  obscure.  He  generally  rejects  the 
services  of  a  guide,  whose  place  is  poorly  supplied  by  a  little 
casual  assistance  that  he  derives  from  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or 
Amharic. 

He  is  naturally  perfectly  right  in  dissociating  the  dialect 
from  the  written  language  by  rigidly  excluding  forms  of 
the  latter  which  do  not  occur  in  the  former.  Want  of 
recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that* the  dialect  must  be 
treated  as  thoroughly  distinct  has  long  prevailed;  it  is 
only  lately  that  the  necessity  for  a  proper  division  has 
been  appreciated,  or,  at  least,  has  been  acted  upon.  But 
he  appears  to  tend  to  the  other  side,  and  a  bias  against  the 
written  language  pervades  his  work.  What  else  could  induce 
him  to  say  that  words  like  h&lan,  d&iman,  dawaman,  mararan 
do  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  dialect  of  Cairo  P  ^  They  are  in 
universal  use,  not  only  in  Cairo,  but  throughout  Egypt. 
But  they  belong  also  to  the  written  language,  and  preserve 
the  sign  of  inflection.  So,  too,  do  a  good  many  more 
nouns  not  mentioned  in  the  list  where  the  words  cited 
are  given  (e.g.,  abadan,  tiratan,  taqrtban,  ghaliban,  jiddan), 
whose  use  is  also  general.  We  are  therefore  told  they  are 
borrowed  from  it.  The  participles  with  preformative  mu, 
in  some  cases  the  typical  form,  whose  existence  destroys 
attractive  analogies  with  Hebrew,  are  kept,  likewise,  well  in 
the  background. 

^  ^  63,  p.  54,  remark. 
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The  book  commences  with  an  account  of  speech  sounds. 
Comparing  this  with  the  same  section  of  Spitta's  work,  one 
perceives  that  the  latter  is  more  elaborate.  Some  differences  of 
observation  will  be  noticed  on  examination.  Spitta  divides  his 
vowel  sounds  into  a,  f ,  u  groups ;  Mr.  Willmore  into  a,  e,  t,  o,  u. 
Why  his  treatment  of  the  vowel  sounds  precedes  that  of  the 
consonants,  since  the  former  are  influenced  by  the  latter  far 
more  than  the  latter  by  the  former,  is  not  quite  evident.  The 
syllable  is  not  dealt  with  specially ;  some  remarks  on  it  are 
found  under  double  consonants.  We  do  not  see  the  very 
peculiar  transformation  of  jlm  to  shin  in  'wish'  (wajh) 
noticed  on  the  chapter  on  transformation  of  letters.  With 
respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  vowels  we  may  enquire  whether 
the  long  a  (d)  of  khftlis,  entirely,  has  the  same  sound  as 
that  of  nftr,  fire,  or  rftb,  U  curdled.  We  think  that  in  the 
former  word  its  sound  is  far  deeper  than  in  the  last  two. 

It  is  true  that  t  followed  by  'ain  has  the  sound  of  the 
French  eu  in  the  word  li'b,  game  (§  6,  p.  4).  But  it  has  not 
this  sound  under  the  same  circumstances  in  fi'l,  deed,  bi't, 
/  9old,  simi^  he  heard;  at  least  we  are  convinced  we  have 
never  heard  feu'l,  beu't,  simeu^  The  rule  at  §  5  seems,  there- 
fore, to  require  modification.  Also  we  agree  that  the  vowel 
following  the  t  of  'yistiwi,'  U  is  ripe,  sounds  like  a  French  ii 
(§  5,  p.  4).  To  lay  down  as  a  rule  from  this  that  w 
following  t  converts  it  into  the  French  ii  does  not,  however, 
seem  quite  admissible.  First,  because  to  do  so  requires  an 
assumption  that  the  original  sound  of  the  vowel  following 
the  t  in  the  above  word  is  f .  It  might  be  reasonably  main- 
tained that  this  vowel  is  original  a.  But  a  stronger  reason 
is  that  w  following  i  does  not  appear  to  always  give  it  this 
u  sound,  e.g.,  diw!,  riwftiyah,  siw&r,  in  none  of  which  has  the 
I  this  sound.  Mr.  Willmore  teUs  us  that  the  final  con- 
sonants of  ab,  akh,  and  some  other  words  of  this  sort  are 
doubled,  but  not  in  the  construct  form  (§  24,  p.  23).  A 
doubled  consonant  closing  a  syllable  would  be  pronounced 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  single  one:  its  duplication 
oould  only  be  apparent  when  it  is  followed  by  a  'helping' 
vowel.     We  venture  to  doubt  that  these  words  are  always 
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pronoanoed  Mae,  etc.,  and  think  that  the  statement  referred 
to  cannot  be  accepted  without  reservation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Mr.  Willmore's  phonetios 
that  requires  careful  consideration.  We  will  only  bri^y 
refer  to  the  long  lists  of  words  spelt  in  Arab  dictionaries 
with  t,  d,  By  and  %,  which  are  pronounced  in  the  dialect  of 
Oairo  t,  d,  §,  or  z.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  one  or  two 
(tawa,  p.  12;  almaz,  p.  15)  which  are  not  spelt  in  any 
ordinary  Arabic  dictionary  as  represented,  the  correctness  of 
the  rendering  of  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  others,  such 
as  sagar,  sarr,  zftr,  etc.,  instead  of  sagar,  etc.,  might  be  tested 
by  some  one  on  the  spot  to  see  whether  the  consonants  are 
really  transmuted  in  the  manner  indicated,  or,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  a  thickening  of  the  vowel  has  not  produced 
the  idea  that  the  consonants  have  changed. 

The  spelling  of  Arabic  words  appears,  generally  speaking, 
good  throughout  the  book.  The  helping  or  semi- vowels  are 
not  as  a  rule  represented.  They  can  easily  be  supplied  by 
the  reader  himself,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  omission  of  the  sign  for  hamzah  qat'  before  a  vowel 
(p.  22,  note  2),  or  to  understand  how  the  presence  of  this 
consonant  can  be  divined  when  it  is  not  indicated.  When 
mara  (passim)  is  written,  how  is  anyone  to  know  that  it 
must  be  pronounced  mar'a  P 

One  finds  a  few  words  of  which  the  spelling  seems  open  to 
question,  such  as  (p.  375)  a'ud  (Pqa'ud),  (p.  377)  bamya 
(Pbamya),  (p.  370)  mahgur,  etc.  (Pmahgur),  (p.  378)  turiyah 
(P  turiyah),  possibly  misprints,  (p.  335,  §  591  and  often  else- 
where) zeye  bardu  (Pzeye  ba'duh),  (p.  270  and  passim) 
qus&d  (Pquss&d). 

The  conjunction  wa,  and,  appears  frequently  as  u.  It 
loubted  whether  this  is  a  strictly  accurate  representa- 
kuy  form  which  it  assumes. 

w  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  Accidence  which 
Some  of  its  general  rules  might  have  been  laid 
ith  more  emphasis,  and  a  clearer  distinction  might 
du  drawn  between  them  and  what  may  conveniently 
d  upon  as  exceptions.     To  illustrate  this,  referenoe 
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may  be  made  to  the  article  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
the  relative  adjective.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  of  the 
forms  mentioned  in  §  44  is  described  as  '^  but  sparingly  used  " 
(remark  d).  But  surely  others  of  the  forms  given  are  also 
extremely  rare;  for  example,  that  which  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ftti.  It  would  be  possible  also  to  give  some 
fuller  information  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
other  terminations  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
used,  besides  some  idea  as  to  the  relative  frequence  of 
their  occurrence.  Again,  a  number  of  broken  plurals  are 
formed  so  frequently  from  certain  forms  of  singular  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  regular  plurals  of  words  in 
these  forms.  These  might  well  have  been  pointed  out  for 
the  assistance  of  the  learner  (§  91).  The  rules  for  the 
formation  of  quadriliterals  (§  83,  p.  80),  etc.,  appear  far 
simpler  when  given  in  the  usual  way  than  as  they  are  stated. 

The  formation  of  nouns  from  roots  is  not  explained  in 
a  way  that  would  make  it  very  clear  to  anyone  without 
previous  knowledge  (v.  §§  228,  131,  which  treat  of  the 
matter).  Full  justice  does  not  seem  to  be  done  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  few  rules  that  occur  in  this 
part  of  the  book. 

§40.  ''The  indefinite  [article]  w&hid  agrees  in  gender 
and  number  with  its  noun.''  Spitta  (§  114,  b,  p.  252)  by  no 
means  corroborates  the  universality  of  this  rule.  He  appears 
to  make  the  agreement  of  w&hid  with  a  feminine  the  ex- 
ception C' gewohnlich  beim  Femin.  nicht  verandert").  In 
§§  64-67  the  correctness  of  the  rule  relative  to  the  forms 
assumed  by  nouns  ending  in  a  to  which  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  is  annexed  depends  on  whether  the  words  ending 
in  d,  which  it  is  stated  do  not  undergo  any  change  when 
followed  by  a  word  in  the  genitive,  can  properly  be  written 
phonetically  as  ending  with  a  long  a. 

But  we  know  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  thia 
spelling  does  not  represent  their  pronunciation  in  the  dialect. 
Mr.  Willmore  tells  us  so  himself  (remark  a,  p.  56).  The 
rule,  then,  appears  of  no  service  at  all :  the  form  in  whioh  it 
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could  be  giyen  is  obvious,  but  the  author's  aversion  to  the 
classical  language  seems  to  prevent  him  stating  it  in  an 
intelligible  manner. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  if  the  rule  stated  in  §  66  is 
correct,  ruyasit  (ru'asit)  Masr,  Ehulafit  Masr  will  be  regularly 
formed  combinations  and,  as  far  as  we  understand  the 
rule,  ruyasft  (ru'a8&)  Masr,  Ehulaf&  Masr  would  not  be 
admissible.  But  with  the  suffixed  personal  pronoun,  according 
to  §  121,  remark  b,  p.  105,  one  can  say  either  ruyas&ya  and 
Ehulaffthum  or  ruyas&ti  and  Ehulaf&thum,  but  ruyasiti  and 
Ehulafithum  would  not  be  allowable.  Such  a  remarkable 
usage  of  the  dialect  certainly  requires  corroboration. 

§  73,  note  1.  Mr.  Willmore  informs  us  that  Spitta  is 
mistaken  in  stating  that  widn,  ear^  has  a  dual  form,  and  also 
in  giving  abbahen,  ummahen,  as  the  duals  of  'abb'  and 
*  umm/     We  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  is  right. 

With  regard  to  a  statement  in  §  79  to  the  effect  that 
almost  all  nouns  ending  in  lya  make  their  plurals  in  di,  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  so  numerous  that  we  think  it 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  As  far  as  the  writer's  personal 
experience  enables  him  to  judge,  very  many  common  words 
such  as,  e.g.,  ma'addiyah,  zarbtya,  qadiya,  would  not  admit 
of  a  plural  being  formed  in  this  manner :  indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  call  to  mind  many  substantives  of  Arabic  form 
ending  in  it/a  except  such  as  denote  the  abstract  idea  of 
the  primitive  noun,  that  usually  make  their  plurals  in  the 
manner  described. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  pronoun  we  find  (§  112,  remark  b), 

"with  the  negative  particles  ma  and  ah  ana  becomes  manish" 

(manlsh  as  well).     This  is  correct,  but  turning  to  §  120 

i  that  precisely  the  same  form,  manish,  is  regarded 

mbination  of  the  verbal  suffix  with  negative  particles ! 

atement  in   this  latter  paragraph,  that  the  suffixes 

vith   the   negative    particles   the  forms  which   they 

as  objects  of  the  verb,  is,  we  submit,  altogether 

aken  one.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  time  in 

itrating  the  fact  that  the  suffixes  are  not  attached 

negative  particle,  as  Mr.  Willmore  himself,  in  the 
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first  of  the  extracts  cited,  has  contradicted  the  theory  which 
he  gives  in  the  second.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  in  the  Accidence  is  that  which  makes  intazar 
to  be  a  verb  of  the  form  inbarak  (§  173,  p.  146).  As  one 
cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Willmore  would  seriously  wish  to 
derive  this  form  from  a  stem  '  tazar,'  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  slip;  but  upon  it  an  exception  is  made  to  a  rule  to 
which  we  are  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  exception,  namely, 
that  the  sense  of  verbs  of  the  form  inbarak  is  never  active. 
A  mistake  of  this  sort  is  enough  to  shake  one's  confidence 
in  the  whole  book. 

The  chapters  on  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  very  full  and 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

General  rules  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  vocalization 
of  the  aorist  of  most  forms  of  the  simple  verb.  This  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  time  that  any  system  with  respect 
to  it  has  been  demonstrated.  Spitta  (p.  207)  was  unable 
to  fully  establish  one.  In  spite  of  somewhat  numerous 
exceptions,  Mr.  Willmore's  rules  seem  very  useful,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  successful  investigation  of 
this  difBicult  matter. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Spitta  gives  us  examples  of  itfi'il 
as  well  as  itfa'al;  we  understand  Mr.  Willmore  to  admit 
only  of  itfa'al  (v.  §  168,  p.  141).  The  former  mentions 
it'izim,  itfihim  (Spitta,  p.  199),  which  the  latter  renders 
it'azam,  itfaham  (Vocab.,  pp.  141,  142). 

For  the  aorist  of  waqaf  Spitta  gives  jyqaf  (yiqaf)  (p.  223, 
near  foot)  as  a  possible  form;  we  do  not  find  this  form 
(which  we  never  remember  having  heard,  and  are  certain 
must  be  somewhat  rare  if  it  still  exists)  in  Mr.  Willmore's 
book  (§  192,  p.  166). 

A  suggestion  may  here  be  hazarded  on  the  writer's  own 
responsibility  that  the  assimilation  of  the  preformative  with 
the  initial  waw  of  verbs  which  have  that  letter  for  their 
first  radical,  does  occasionally  give  rise  to  the  sound  au=zo 
nearly,  in  their  imperatives  and  aorists.  Thus  we  think 
Au'ft  (d'&)  ^  will  be  heard  as  often  as  &&,  tauqaf  as  well 
as  tftqaf. 

>  See  Mr.  Willmore,  p.  87  vocab.,  for  6*4. 
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Besides  this,  those  who  can  hear  the  dialect  spoken  maj 
consider  whether  the  vowel  sound  of  the  preformatiye  of 
the  aorist  in  other  cases  is  not  e  as  frequently  as  t.  The 
role  given  by  Mr.  Willmore  (§  140)  that  the  vowel  of  the 
preformative  syllable  persons  of  the  aorist  other  than  the 
1st  pers.  sing,  is  i^  although  subsequently  modified,  appears^ 
to  OS  too  absolute  even  for  strong  verbs. 

Neither  of  these  views  is  supported  by  Spitta  or  by 
Mr.  Willmore,  so  they  must  be  put  forward  with  due 
diffidence. 

Coming  to  the  prepositions,  doubt  may  be  expressed  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  classification  of  lamma  among 
them.  Presumably,  in  some  such  expressions  as  ruht 
lammft^  ...  1  bait,  it  is  considered  to  have  the  function 
of  a  j/reposition.  The  construction  here  seems  to  be  elliptical, 
and  we  think  lamma  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  adverb. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  is  a  preposition  it  is  an  undeveloped  one. 
It  cannot  surely  take  the  pronominal  suffixes.  As  'ala 
represents  the  literary  ila  (§  242,  note),  something  more 
than  *  on,'  *  against,'  should  be  given  for  its  meaning. 

There  are  excellent  lists  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  An 
addition  that  might  perhaps  be  made  to  the  former  is  the 
interrogative  particle  *  a.'  Although  Spitta  (p.  168)  hardly 
seems  justified  in  thinking  that  this  'a'  appears  in  azai, 
ezai  (which  by  the  bye  is  generally  pronounced  izzey  or 
ezzey),  since  the  first  part  of  that  compound  is  surely  nothing 
more  than  the  interrogative  pronoun  *ai'  (ey),  yet  unless 
recollection  is  wholly  unreliable  'a'  affixed  to  the  negative 
particle  'ma'  does  occur  frequently  in  such  phrases  as 
ama  aqul  lak.  Do  not  I  tell  you. 

Appendix  A,  on  Nahwi,  contains  one  or  two  visible  errors. 
It  is  needless  to  particularly  mention  each  one.  With  regard 
to  provincial  pronunciation  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Willmore 
is  quite  correct  in  entirely  excluding  the  pronunciation  of 
jim  as  y.  Spitta  emphatically  agrees  with  him  (p.  5),  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  very  much  experience  of  the 

^  No  example  of  the  use  of  lamma  as  ajprepoeitioii  seems  to  be  givna. 
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prorinoes.  The  writer  believes  he  has  heard  jlm  pronounced 
asy  in  Upper  Egypt  by  peasants  not  '  Bedwins/  but  he  has 
to  depend  on  his  memory  and  he  cannot  assert  positively 
that  this  is  the  case.  He  is  able,  however,  to  vouch  for  the 
transformation  of  jim  into  d  in  the  speech  of  some  natives 
of  the  southern  provinces,  generally  Copts.  They  pronounce 
jebel,  debely  etc.  This  peculiarity  is  well  known  to  Egyptians ; 
it  appears  to  arise  from  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  letter, 
and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  defect  of  speech 
than  as  dialectical  variation.  It  may  be  mentioned  since  the 
letter  to  which  the  jlm  is  changed  is  remarkable  if  its 
original  pronunciation  by  their  fellows  is  g. 

In  his  Syntax  Mr.  Willmore  has  possibly  found  himself 
hampered  by  his  destination  of  his  book  for  two  purposes, 
that  of  a  practical  manual  and  that  of  a  grammar  for  the 
use  of  students.  The  standpoint  from  which  the  syntax 
is  viewed  seems  rather  that  of  showing  how  English 
expressions  may  be  rendered  into  Cairene  Arabic  than  of 
explaining  the  relations  expressed  in  that  language  by  the 
combination  of  its  words  in  speech  and  the  manner  of  the 
construction  of  its  sentences.  The  arrangement  of  this 
part  of  the  book  certainly  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
that  of  Spitta's  grammar.  One  does  not  find  Spitta's  orderly 
sequence,  his  careful  subdivision  of  his  topic  into  sections, 
the  subject  of  each  of  which  is  thoroughly  discussed  under 
its  proper  heading  with  a  rigid  exclusion  of  irrelevant 
matter.  One  misses  also  his  lucid  explanations  of  broad 
general  principles.  A  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the  language 
is  essential  in  order  to  make  the  intricate  and  difficult 
syntax  anything  more  than  a  hopeless  puzzle.  More 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  the  grammar  of  the  litorary 
language  would  have  facilitated  the  exposition  of  many 
things  that  are  left  far  from  clear. 

Some  of  the  rules  given  appear  to  be  unduly  minute,  and 
to  make  distinctions  the  validity  of  which  seems  extremely 
doubtful ;  in  other  oases  matters  which  are  really  important 
are  hardly  noticed,  or  receive  what  seems  inadequate 
attenticm.     Instances  of  the  former  are  such  as  the  rule  in 
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§  282,  that  the  second  noun  of  two  nouns  in  the  vocatiye, 
'' especially  if  denoting  a  high  office**  may  take  the  definite 
article  instead  of  the  interjection  being  repeated.  Or  the 
rule  as  to  the  particular  concord  of  the  verb  with  the  word 
^anam,  of  which  we  learn  in  §  461,  remark  b:  ''With 
the  words  'askar,  soldiers^  troops^  and   ghanam,  aheep^   the 

yerb  is  put  in  the  fern,  singular II  'askar  gum 

may  be  also  said,  but  not  il  ghanam  gum."  Examples  of 
this  kind  could  be  multiplied;  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
to  them.     They  show  the  character  of  the  rules  referred  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  separate  section  of  the  syntax 
deals  with  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate.  The 
only  mention  that  is  made  of  the  nominal  predicate  at 
all  seems  to  be  in  the  chapter  on  the  adjective.  It  is 
there  generally  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  as  the 
attributiye  adjective.  The  adverbial  relation  is  also  hardly 
sufficiently  discussed.  What  relates  to  it  is  divided  between 
the  chapter  on  verbs,  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  that 
on  the  noun,  but  there  is  little  information  given  that 
makes  the  practice  of  the  language  with  respect  to  the 
adverbial  use  of  nouns  clear. 

What  is  said  about  the  relative  pronouns  also  does  not 
clearly  explain  the  peculiar  principles  of  their  use,  and  comes 
partly  under  the  heading  Possessives  and  Suffixes,  partly 
under  Relative  Pronoun. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  Syntax  appear  rather  loosely  worded, 
and  statements  which  are  demonstrably  not  accurate  occur. 
A  few  specimens  of  these  may  be  noticed. 

In  §  248  (6)  we  are  told  that  the  definite  article  is  used  in 
Arabic  where  not  expressed  in  English  **  with  names  (nouns) 
followed  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun."  Anyone  reading 
this  would  draw  the  obvious  inference  that  with  nouns 
preceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun  the  practice  is  as  in 
English.  This  is,  of  course,  not  intended,  as  it  is  not 
the  case. 

In  §  277  Mr.  Willmore  says  that  a  noun  immediately 
following  a  predicate  and  limiting  or  specifying  its  action 
may  be  regarded  as  an  accusative  of  extent,  and  gives  for  an 
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example  Eabir  es  sinn,  saying  in  a  note  that  the  noun  in 
literary  Arabic  takes  the  sign  of  the  accusatiye.  That  the 
note  is  absolutely  erroneous,  as  far  as  this  example  is 
concerned,  is  quite  beyond  dispute;  no  deep  knowledge  of 
literary  Arabic  is  required  to  be  aware  that  '  sinn '  would  be 
in  the  genitive. 

Again,  we  are  informed,  in  §  288,  that  in  the  sentence 
Shufte  wfthid  dir&'u  maksurah  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the 
relative  pronoun  illi,  etc.  But  we  know  from  the  usage 
of  Arabic  and,  indeed,  of  all  Semitic  languages  that  this 
sentence  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  elliptical. 

In  §  430  the  statement  that  ''  the  relative  is  not  expressed 
when  the  antecedent  is  indefinite  "  is,  we  think,  hardly  the 
right  way  of  saying  that  relative  sentences  are  annexed  to 
an  immediately  preceding  indefinite  substantive  without  the 
aid  of  a  conjunctive  noun.  If  this  be  thought  hypercritical 
there  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  the  direct 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  §  433,  viz.,  that  m&,  which  is 
a  relative  pronoun,  may  have  an  indefinite  antecedent,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  rule  in  §  430  just  referred  to.  We 
should  like  to  know  an  example  of  the  use  of  m&  with  an 
expressed  antecedent  definite  or  indefinite.  Apparently  in 
cases  like  Kaffit  ma  'andu  (§  433,  c)  Mr.  Willmore  looks  on 
Kaffit  as  the  antecedent  of  ma  ! 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  real  distinction  between  ma 
and  illl  has  not  been  apprehended  by  him,  so  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  that  he  fails  to  make  it  clear. 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  mk  "  may  take 
the  pronominal  suffixes "  (p.  270,  line  1),  an  example  of 
which,  we  suppose,  is  that  given  below — 'ala  qadde  m&hum 
'auzln.  This  sort  of  assertion  does  not  require  serious 
refutation. 

In  §§  263,  426,  hagit  eh  is  classed  as  an  instance  of  the 
partitive  genitive,  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  the  t  in  hagit. 
With  this  we  must  express  dissent,  based  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  which  will  admit  of  two  interpretations,  but 
not,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  one  given. 

About  r&khar  we  are  told    (§  330,  remark  d)  that  ''it 
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always  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence."  This 
hardly  seems  right.  We  take  from  Spitta,  §  125  (a),  r&^ar 
rabat&h,  where  it  agrees  with  the  object.  Without  this 
example  we  should  have  been  sure  that  '  rftkhar '  could  and 
often  does  stand  in  apposition  to  and  agree  with  the  object 
or  with  any  substantive. 

§  376  tells  us  that  even  adjectives  used  as  adverbs  will 
sometimes  take  the  pronominal  suffixes.  A  little  later,  in 
§  390,  we  read  that  pronominal  suffixes  are  "  rarely  appended 
to  adjectives,  and  then  only  of  course  when  they  are  used 
as  substantives." 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  the  example  given  in  the 
first  paragraph  referred  to  ('beyinhu  khayif')  beyin  must 
be  regarded  as  used  as  a  substantive,  and  also  from  the 
terms  of  that  paragraph  that  beyin  is  used  as  an  adverb 
in  this  sentence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  beyin  is  not,  in  this 
case,  an  adjective  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  made  out  to  be  an  adverb,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  that  in  English  we  can  translate  it  by  *  apparently/ 
But  the  correct  equivalent  of  the  phrase,  which  shows  its 
construction,  is  '[it  is]  apparent  that  he  is  afraid.'  That 
beyin  is  an  adjective,  the  predicate  of  a  suppressed  subject, 
appears  to  us  not  open  to  question.  And  we  are  not  able 
to  admit  that  the  example  is  an  instance  of  the  annexation 
of  a  pronominal  suffix  to  an  adjective.  Such  a  construction 
is,  we  believe,  impossible  from  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  attachment  of  these  suffixes  to  a  noun,  due  to  the  &ct 
that  they  are  by  nature  defined. 

A  reasonable  interpretation  can  be  found  on  the  theory  of 
the  phrase  being  a  contraction  of  beyin  innahu  khayif,  which 
Arabic  grammar  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  the  facility 
of  the  assimilation  of  n's  will  support. 

All  through  the  chapter  on  verbs,  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive, we  notice  no  distinction  between  the  direct  object  of 
a  verb  and  its  adverbial  complement.  Thus,  in  §  550  we 
gather  that  in  the  expression  ana  fidilte  mahallt,  mahalll 
is  regarded  as   'the  object'  of  fidilte.      Similarly,  in  the 
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examples  §  554  (c)  mallt  el  kAz  moiya,  moiya  is  the  second 
object  of  malit.  It  must  be  said  that  a  note  after  this 
paragraph  informs  us  that  this  object  might  be  regarded  as 
a  ''mere  complement/'  Of  course  all  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  object.  If  it  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  ''the  word  which  stands  for  the  object  of  the 
action  described  by  the  yerb/'  as  appears  to  be  done>  then 
sarely  neither  mahalli  nor  moiyah  are  the  objects  of  their 
yerbs. 

If  '  object '  is  intended  to  include  all  limiting  adjuncts  of 
^  verb^  we  see  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  Ramad&n  is  the 
object  of  S&m  in  the  expression  S&m  Ramad&n.  But  in  this 
case  a  verb  may  have  more  than  two  objects,  and  the 
character  of  the  various  relations  they  express  ought  to  be 
explained. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  about  the 
noun  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  subject  or  object 
of  a  verb,  the  '  Ml '  of  Arabic.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  all  the  rules  of  syntax  in  a  moderate  space,  and 
would  be  futile.  There  are  a  great  mauy  with  which  we  by 
no  means  agree,  and  consider  as  either  misleading  or  wrong 
in  principle. 

A  useful  list  of  examples  of  the  use  of  the  various 
prepositions,  and  another  of  stock  expressions  in  use  on  the 
occurrence  of  common  events  and  the  usual  replies  to  them, 
will  both  be  found  of  interest. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  difference  between 
Mr.  Willmore  and  Spitta  relative  to  the  concord  of  the 
verb.  The  former,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  makes 
the  concord  depend  on  the  question  of  the  definition  or 
indefinition  of  the  subject  rather  than  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  verb,  which  he  regards  as  a  subsidiary 
condition.     The  latter  does  not  adopt  this  view. 

Spitta,  in  his  chapter  on  reflexives,  mentions  the  well- 
known  instance  of  the  use  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  to 
denote  the  reflexive  prououns  as  direct  objects  of  the  verb 
khalla.     Mr.  Willmore  seems  to  have  overlooked  this. 

We  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  source  from  which  the 
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exercises  on  syntax  have  been  derived.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  examples  throughout  the  book.  Spitta  gives 
us  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  his  "  Sprachjagd  *'  was 
conducted.  He  assures  us  definitely  that  all  the  data  on 
which  his  grammar  is  based  are  taken  from  the  spontaneous 
speech  of  natives,  collected  in  a  manner  which  he  describes. 
He  tells  us  the  origin  of  his  longer  prose  pieces.  Mr.  Willmore 
ought  to  give  similar  information  about  the  collection  of  his 
material.  We  do  not  find  that  he  does  so.  In  the  absence 
of  any  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  the  same  confidence  in 
Mr.  Willmore's  exercises  as  we  can  feel  in  those  of  Spittcu 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Willmore's  prose  contains 
words  and  combinations  which  are  not  in  use.  But  the 
phraseology  of  some  of  the  pieces  strikes  one  as  rather 
strange.  Long  sentences  strung  together  with  leinn,  which 
occur  very  often,  hardly  appear  typically  idiomatic;  the 
tendency  of  Cairene  speech  is,  we  believe,  to  break  up 
sentences  and  to  avoid  complex  construction. 

An  abnormal  frequency  of  explanations  of  simple  terms 
prefaced  by  ya'ni  suggests  conversation  to  a  foreigner  rather 
than  from  one  native  to  another.  After  reading  some  of 
the  pieces  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  a  native 
talking  naturally  would  hardly  have  told  the  story  in  this 
way.  Possibly  this  impression  is  mistaken.  A  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises  were  obtained, 
and  a  certainty  that  if  they  have  been  taken  down  from  the 
mouths  of  native  speakers  sufficient  precautions  were  taken 
to  ensure  their  having  been  delivered  in  a  wholly  natural 
style,  would  give  a  guarantee  of  their  reliability. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Willmore's  book,  by 
its  comprehensiveness  and  its  elaboration,  claims  a  foremost 
place  as  a  standard  authority.  Such  a  book  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  to  the  most  searching  examination  before  it 
attains  the  position  which  it  will  reach  provided  that  it  is 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  comments  which  we  have  made  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  concern  matters  that  are  not,  we  think,  without 
some  importance,  but  are  far  secondary  to  the  accuracy  of 
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its  data.  With  reqpeot  to  this,  we  have  been  only  able 
to  point  ont  one  or  two  differences  between  Mr.  Willmore 
and  the  only  reo(^ized  authority  that  is  available,  and 
to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  our  own  responsibility,  which 
we  put  forward  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  unreliability 
of  memory.  The  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  representation 
of  the  dialect,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book,  must  be  made  by  those  living  in  Egypt  who  have 
opportunities  for  comparison  with  the  actual  speech  they 
hear.  If  the  result  is,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  to  establish 
its  general  trustworthiness  on  matters  of  fact,  then  any 
slight  imperfections  that  it  may  contain  in  respect  to  their 
co-ordination  and  arrangement  will  become  of  very  minor 
moment. 

A.  R.  Guest. 


Arabic  Manual.     (Luzac,  1901.) 

This  is  another  work  on  colloquial  Arabic,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Crow,  late  H.B.M.  Yice-Gonsul  at  Beirut,  dealing  with  the 
Syrian  dialect.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
exhaustive,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  practical  manual  for 
the  use  of  visitors  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  doubtless  be  useful.  It  consists  of  a  sketch  of 
Arabic  grammar  followed  by  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
vocabulary  of  words  in  common  use.  The  Arabic  of  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  is  that  of  Beirut.  As  a  rule, 
the  vocabulary  gives  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  indicates  also 
the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  a  most  desirable 
aid  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  necessity  of  which 
is  frequently  overlooked  in  guides  of  the  kind.  One 
wonders  why  the  plurals  have  not  been  given  in  every  single 
case,  and  for  what  reason  they  are  occasionally  omitted. 

Following  the  vocabulary  is  a  series  of  dialogues  in  the 
Damascus  dialect.  These  dialogues  appear  to  be  well  chosen 
and  to  deal  with  subjects  that  the  ordinary  traveller  will  be 
likely  to  require. 
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It  should  be  said  that  the  European  character  is  used 
throughout.  Altogether,  Mr.  Crow's  book  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  it 
will  also  not  be  without  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  present  dialects  of  Syria. 

A.  R.  G. 


EiN  S&HNQEDiCHT  DER  BoNPO.  Edited  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Laufer.  Reprinted  from  vol.  xlvi  of  the  Denkschrif ten 
der  Kaiserliche  Academie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien. 
(Wien,  1900.) 

The  work  of  Csoma  de  Koros  is  bearing  fruit  now,  not 
only  in  the  interest  felt  by  Sanskritists  in  the  Buddhist 
works  of  Tibet,  but  in  the  labours  of  a  few  scholars  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  its  indigenous  literature.  Of 
this  we  have  a  proof  in  Sin  Suhngedicht  der  Bonpo,  edited 
by  Dr.  B.  Laufer  from  MS.  52  in  the  Schlagintweit 
Collection  at  the  Bodleian,  treating  of  the  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  by  man,  as  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  the  nature  deities, 
whose  haunts  are  troubled  by  his  works.  Its  date  and 
author  are  unknown,  but  a  reference  to  the  *  Land  of  the 
Three  Valleys'  and  certain  dialect  forms  point  to  West 
Tibet  as  its  home.  By  a  process  that  combines  minute 
statistics  with  sympathetic  imagination,  Dr.  Laufer  shows 
how  the  poem,  though  containing  only  about  300  lines,  is 
not  all  the  work  of  one  period.  A  metrical  analysis  resolves 
^hix  yerses  into  those  consisting  respectively  of  two,  three, 
•ur  dissyllabic  feet  followed  by  one  accented  syllable, 

"yulla  I  ml  ma  I  mkh&n," 

1  is  the  normal  verse. 

e  occurrence  of  many  irregular  verses  he  explains  as 
sometimes  to  names  of  deities  which  do  not  fit  the 
3,  occasionally  to  a  desire  to  give  dignity  by  a  full 
ling  of  the  verse,  but  most  frequently  to  an  extra 
)le  connected  with  monosyllabic  pronominal  words  or 
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affixes,  especially  the  word  der.  For  the  facts  we  have 
statistics;  the  human  element  comes  in  the  explanation. 
It  appears  that  the  MS.  was  not  copied,  but  written 
from  dictation,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  school  exercise, 
even  verbal  directions  given  by  the  dictator  being  sometimes 
inserted  in  the  text.  The  metre  demands  condensation  and 
fulness  of  meaning,  and  the  teacher  tries  to  obviate  the 
obscurity  thus  produced  by  adding  particles  to  indicate 
the  construction.     For  instance,  the  couplet 

''  klu  gnan  sa  bdag  sgrog 
klu  giien  sa  bdag  thar  '* 

becomes  enlarged  for  the  pupil's  help  into 

*'  klu  gnan  sa  bdag  gi  sgrog  yan 
klu  gnen  sa  bdag  gi  thar  ram  phye." 

Many  of  these  lengthened  lines  form  a  helpful  commentary 
to  the  text,  and  while  the  textual  critic  must  separate  them 
the  translator  will  use  the  help  they  afford.  We  get  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  patient  teacher,  also  a  West  Tibetan,  and  the 
puzzled  or  inattentive  pupil  putting  down  at  random  the 
remarks  of  the  teacher  or  the  words  of  the  text.  We  are 
even  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the  addition  at  the  end, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  metrical  scheme  of  the  rest,  is 
an  exercise  in  style  by  the  pupil.  Dr.  Lauf er  is  careful  to 
suggest  this  only  as  a  hypothesis,  but  it  is  one  which  may 
well  be  true.  Rhyme  is  not  uncommon,  and  alliteration  is 
often  used. 

Three  kinds  of  verse  are  distinguished.  The  single  line, 
which  Dr.  Laufer  calls  Typical,  which  is  repeated  in  difierent 
places  to  serve  as'  leit-motif;  the  Parallel  verse,  such  as 

"  sgrog  tu  bcags  nas  Adug 
nad  kyi  bcins  nas  Adug  '* ; 

and  the  Corresponding  verse,  which  repeats  part  of 
a  previously  expressed  whole  to  bring  in  a  new  thought. 
The  first  brings  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem  and  its  logical 
conclusion,  the  second  gives  form  and  colour  to  single 
thoughts,  and  the  third  weaves  the  parts  into  a  whole.     It 
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is  this  variety  of  artistic  handling,  combined  with  directness, 
that  gives  the  poem  its  charm. 

Sections  on  phonetics,  morphology,  syntax,  and  lexico- 
graphy deal  in  a  fall  and  scholarly  manner  with  the  fresh 
knowledge  gained  from  the  text.  Among  them  we  may 
note  variations  in  Sandhi,  the  spelling  ro  for  rtm,  which 
shows  its  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of  ba  after  another 
determinative  with  a  noun  of  relationship,  which  is  also 
the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

The  poem  falls  into  two  parts,  the  picture  of  the  primitive 
world  and  its  contest  with  man. 

It  begins  with  the  creation.  ''  In  the  first  season  of  the 
world  naught  was.  In  the  chaos  that  has  no  beginning 
were  created  the  elements  in  their  turn.  Moisture  and 
water  arose :  from  the  earth,  stirred  up  by  the  water,  arose 
moisture  and  lakes.  Then  the  lakes  overflowed  and  formed 
many  a  spring,  and  in  these  lay  the  Naga  cities.'^  The 
eight  Naga  kings  arose,  Ananta,  Taksaka,  etc.,  and  Nagas 
of  the  four  castes,  with  the  Ca^dala  caste  in  addition.  Then 
arose  the  kings  of  the  giian,  rulers  of  the  regions,  and  among 
others  the  Four  Raging  Brothers,  the  Four  destroyed  by 
sin,  and  the  Four  gnan  of  the  year.  To  them  were  added 
the  Earth-potentates,  among  whom  we  notice  the  Lord  of 
Stones,  with  a  pig's  head,  the  Lord  of  Water,  with  the  head 
of  a  water  dragon,  the  Lord  of  Wood,  with  a  panther's  head, 
and  the  Flamingo,  Lord  of  the  Wind,  while  their  followers 
were  scorpions  with  long  stings,  ants  with  flat  bodies, 
golden  -  eyed    fishes,    shell  -  white    butterflies,    and    other 

A — ^     "Fearlessly  they  dwelt  in  wood,  fearlessly  they 

in  rock,  fearlessly  they  dwelt  on  the  earth."  Then 
id  had  a  name,  but  no  man  dwelt  therein.  But  in 
id  of  Skos  the  King  and  Queen  had  two  sons,  the 
and  the  Younger  Brother,  who  worked  evil.  "  They 
e  land  in  possession ;  they  turned  it  into  ploughland ; 
left  rocks  and  built  castles  ;  they  cut  off  water  and 
d  it  in  tanks;  they  felled  wood  and  burnt  it  on 
krth."  Such  sinful  deeds  did  they  bring  to  pass,  and 
Earth  -  potentates,  Nagas,  and  gnan,  and  destroyed 
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their  followers.  ''Then  in  wrath  the  Naga  host  spread 
alvroad  like  a  lake;  the  gnan  host  was  violent  as  the  wind; 
the  Earth-potentates'  host  crashed  down  like  a  rock/'  and; 
brought  upon  th^  sons  of  Skos,  the  Elder  and  the  Toux^^ 
Brother,  disease,  crippling,  dea&ess,  and  deformity.  And, 
a  witch  consulted  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Skos  said  that 
in  such  transgressions  as  these  she  had  no  power  to  help. 
Meanwhile  the  Nagas,  gnan,  and  Earth-potentates  cried  out 
for  a  loosing  of  their  fetters,  and  the  Skos  King  and  Queen 
prepared  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  to  which  they  called  the 
Than  po  and  the  Winged  Beings  (mythical  beings  of 
uncertain  nature),  and  these  demanded  the  presence  of  the 
Bon  worshippers  belonging  to  Nagas  and  gflan.  These 
came  and  received  rich  gifts,  with  drugs  to  heal  their  ills. 
Among  other  preparations  the  King  and  Queen  "  drew  on 
white  Chinese  paper  the  land  and  the  castles,  and  the  shapes 
of  Nagas,  gnan,  and  Earth-potentates,  as  large  as  life.  Three 
days  they  heaped  up  gifts,  and  three  nights  with  hymps  and 
blessings  gave  them  to  the  injured  deities.  They  mended, 
the  severed  bodies  of  the  ants  with  red  cotton,  and  the 
wings  of  the  butterflies  with  blue  Naga  silk.  Then  the 
sons  of  Skos  were  anointed  with  nectar,  and  healed  of  their 
diseases  " ;  and  the  poem  ends  with  the  words — 

^'  The  fruitful  earth  is  reconciled. 
The  crooked  is  made  straight : 

In  the  Three  Valleys  of  Lahul  contentment  reigns  .... 
May  Earth-potentates,  Nagas,  and  gnan  be  at  ease. 
For  Earth-potentates,  Nagas,  gnan,  and  the  offerers  of 
gifts  are  reconciled." 

In  addition  to  the  interest  of  folklore  and  the  increase 
of  our  small  knowledge  of  the  Bon  religion,  the  imusual 
simplicity  and  directness  of  this  short  poem  make  it,  especially 
with  the  help  of  the  German  translation  Dr.  Laufer  has 
provided,  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner  in  Tibetan. 
Its  style  is  not  the  artificial  one  produced  by  translating 
Buddhist  Sanskrit,  but  a  genuine  product  of  the  coimtry. 
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Its  merits  are  those  of  the  best  ballad  poetry,  and  we  may 
hope  to  see  in  it  the  firstfroits  of  a  literature  valuable  both 
for  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  its  human  interest,  while  it 
promises  well  for  Tibetan  scholarship  that  its  pioneers  keep 
before  them  so  high  an  ideal  of  scholarly  work  as  is  here 
visible. 

C.  M.  Ridding. 


The  first  part  of  vol.  iv  of  the  Mittheilungen  des  Seminars 
fur  Orientaluche  Sprachen,  zweite  Hdlfte,  JTestaaiatische  Studien 
(1901),  is  devoted  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Padel's 
article  on  recent  laws  concerning  landed  property.  This  is 
followed  by  an  article  on  the  study  of  Turkish  Chundbuchwesen 
by  Count  von  Mulinen.  Two  other  articles,  the  first  by 
Dr.  B.  Meissner,  the  second  by  P.  L^on  Pourridre  (written 
in  French),  deal  with  the  Arabic  dialects  of  Iraq  and  Aleppo, 
and  are  of  considerable  interest.  Both  begin  with  a  survey 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialects  in  question,  and  are 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  proverbs  with  translation  and 
philological  notes.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  Qoran 
where  the  term  tnathal  is  applied  to  sayings  and  sentences 
of  every  kind,  and  Dr.  Meissner  was  therefore  well  advised 
not  to  omit  anything  which  seemed  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  altogether  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  MiWieilungen  that 
they  pay  so  much  attention  to  Arabic  dialectology,  a  field 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  lack  of 
a  centre  to  train  young  scholars  in  this  branch  becomes 
more  marked  every  year.  Dr.  Barthold  concludes  his  very 
useful  essay  on  the  writings  by  Russian  students  on  Western 
Asiatic  literature.  Professor  Brockelmann  publishes  an 
ancient  Arab  recension  of  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus,  and  Dr.  Foy  contributes  a  study  on  the  oldest 
Turkish  texts  in  Gothic  transcription. 
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Thb  Lament  of  Baba  Tahir,  being  the  RubI*iyIt  of 
Baba  Tahir,  Hamadani  ('XJrtan).  The  Persian  text 
edited^  annotated,  and  translated  by  Edward  Hbron- 
Allen,  and  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Elizabeth 
Curtis  Brenton.  pp.  xxii  and  86.  (London:  Quaritch, 
1902.) 

The  importance  and  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  Persian 
dialects  has  hitherto  scarcely  been  adequately  appreciated ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  older  documents  bearing  on  Persian  literary  history, 
this  literature  was  in  early  times,  especially  during  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  much 
more  important  and  extensive.  Verses  in  dialect,  which 
are,  unfortunately,  but  seldom  wholly  intelligible  to  us,  are 
constantly  cited  in  historical  works,  treatises  on  prosody  and 
rhyme,  and  the  like,  with  evident  approval  and  consideration, 
as  productions  worthy  of  serious  attention ;  and  we  read  of 
extensive  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  the 
Marzubdn-ndma  and  Nlki-ndma  of  Marzub&n,  the  son  of 
Bustam,  the  son  of  Sharwin  Parim,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
noble  families  of  Tabarist&n  who  lived  towards  the  ead  of 
the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  composed  entirely  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Persian  dialects. 

Of  all  these  dialect-poems,  however,  few  are  at  the  present 
day  much  known  in  Persia  outside  their  own  districts  save 
those  of  B&bd  T&hir.  Concerning  this  mysterious  individual 
but  little  is  known,  and  the  oldest  and  fullest  account  of  him 
which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  unique  Schefer  MS. 
of  a  contemporary  history  of  the  Seljuqs  entitled  Itdhatu*§' 
SudUr  toa  At/atu'a-Suritr,  now  No.  1,314  of  the  Suppliment 
persan  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  Of  this 
valuable  and  interesting  history,  which  was  composed  in 
A.H.  599  (a.d.  1202-3),  and  of  which  this  MS.  was 
transcribed  in  a.h.  635  (a.d.  1238),  I  intend  to  publish 
a  full  account  in  the  next  two  numbers  of  this  Journal. 
This  will  include  the  text  (f.  43^  of  the  MS.)  of  the  passage 
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concerning  B&b&  T&hir,  of  which  the  translation  runs  as 
follows  :— 

''I  have  heard  that  when  Soltin  Tughril  Beg  came  to 
Hamad&ny  there  were  there  three  aged  and  saintly  men, 
B&b&  T&hir,  B&b&  Ja'far,  and  Shaykh  Hamshl  Hard  by 
the  Gate  of  Hamad&n  is  a  hill  called  Ehidr,  on  which  they 
abode.  The  Sult&n's  glance  fell  upon  them ;  he  halted  his 
army,  dismountedi  and  approached  them  with  his  Minister, 
Abti  Nasr  al-Eundurf,  and  kissed  their  hands.  B&b&  T&hir, 
who  was  somewhat  crazy  in  his  manner,  said  to  him, 
*0  Turk,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  God's  people?*  'What- 
ever thou  oommandest,'  replied  the  Sult&n.  B&b&  said, 
'  Do  rather  that  which  God  commands :  "  Verilt/  Chd  en- 
foineth  Justice  and  well-doing***  (Qur*&n,  xvi,  92).  The 
Sult&n  wept  and  said,  '  I  will  do  so.'  B&b&  took  his  hand, 
saying,  '  Dost  thou  accept  this  from  me  P '  '  Tes,'  answered 
the  Sult&n.  B&b&  had  on  his  finger  the  top  of  a  broken 
ewer  {ihriq),  from  which  he  had  for  years  performed  his 
ablutions.  This  he  removed,  and  placed  it  on  the  Sult&n's 
finger,  saying,  '  Thus  do  I  confide  to  thy  hand  the  empire 
of  the  world :  be  just ! '  And  the  Sult&n  always  treasured 
this  amongst  his  amulets,  and  when  a  battle  was  impending 
he  would  place  it  on  his  finger.  Such  was  the  purity  of  his 
fidth  and  the  sincerity  of  his  belief;  for  in  the  BeHgion 
of  Muhammad  there  was  none  more  pious  than  he,  nor  more 
vigilant." 

Now  this  meeting  must  have  taken  place  about  a.h.  447 
(=  A.D.  1055-6:  cf.  Houtsma's  ed.  of  al-Bund&rl's  History 
of  the  Seljdqs,  pp.  12,  13,  and  15),  and  thus,  though  the 
date  of  6&b&  T&hir's  death  (a.h.  410)  given  by  Rida-quU 
Eh&n  in  his  excellent  Eit/d^u'l-'Ari/in  (lith.  Tihr&n, 
A.H.  1305 ;  p.  102)  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  poet  belongs 
without  doubt  to  the  early  Seljuq  period,  so  that  his  simple 
and  plaintive  quatrains — his  ''  lament,"  as  Mr.  Heron- Allen 
appropriately  terms  them — ^which  are  still  widely  sung  and 
recited  in  Persia,  are  nearly  nine  hundred  years  old. 

These  quatrains  were  published  with  a  French  translation 
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and  notes  by  M.  Client  Huart  in  the  Journal  Asiaiique 
for  1886  (aer.  viii,  voL  vi,  pp.  502-546) ;  and  Mr.  Heron- 
Allen,  who  is  already  well  known  to  students  of  Persian 
literature  by  his  contributions  to  the  extensive  literature 
connected  with  'XJmar  Khayy&m,  and  more  particularly  by 
his  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  how  far 
Fitzgerald's  famous  rendering  of  the  Quatrains  represents 
the  Persian  original/  has  now,  making  use  of  all  the 
available  materials  to  perfect  and  complete  the  work  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  republished  them  with  an  Introduction 
(pp.  i-xxiv),  an  English  verse  rendering  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Curtis  Brenton  (pp.  1-15),  notes  and  variants  on  the  text 
(pp.  19-63),  and  a  literal  prose  translation  (pp.  67-86). 
The  whole  makes  a  pleasant  and  readable  volume,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Persian 
literature  ;  and  if  it  has  the  effect  of  directing  greater 
attention  to  the  poetry  of  the  Persian  dialects,  a  field 
hitherto  but  scantily  explored,  it  will  render  a  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Oriental  letters. 

E.  G.  B. 

DiB  LiTTBRATUBEN  DBS  OsTBNS  IN  EiNZELDARSTELLUKOBN. 

Band  vi :  Qesch.  d.  Pers.  Litt.,  von  Dr.  Paul  Hobn  ; 
Gesch.  d.  Arab.  Litt.,  von  Dr.  C.  Brockblmamn. 
pp.  228  and  265.     (Leipzig,  1901.) 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  series 
{which  deals  also  with  the  East  European  literatures) 
treating  of  the  literatures  of  Asia ;  and  since  it  comprises 
in  one  compact  and  readable  book  accounts  of  two  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  branches  of  Muhammadan 
letters,  each  written  by  a  scholar  of  distinction  in  a  style 
which  happily  combines  the  scientific  and  the  popular,  it 
should  meet  with  a  warm  welcome  from  all  Orientalists. 


1  JSdword  FitagtrMU  JUtbdHifAt  of  Omar  Khayy&m,  with  their  original 
Fersian  Murets,  collated  from  hie  oum  MSS.  and  literally  translated,  by  Edward 
Heron- Allen  (London:  Qoaritch,  1899).  The  author's  conclnsionB  are  snm- 
laijrised  on  pp.  xi-xii  of  the  Preface. 
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The  first  half  of  the  volume  (which  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  second,  both  as  regards  pagination,  subject-matter, 
preface,  and  index,  though  one  cover  contains  the  two  parts) 
deals  with  Persian  literature  from  the  Avestic  period  till  the 
present  day.     The  first  chapter  (pp.  1-33)  deals  with  the 
Avesta;    the  second   (pp.   34-44)    with   the  Old    Persian 
(AchaBmenian)  and  Pahlawi  remains ;  the  third  (pp.  45-81) 
with  the  beginnings  of  Modern  Persian  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Firdawsi;  the  fourth  (pp.  81-114)  with  Firdawsi 
and  his  predecessor  Daqiqi,   together  with    some    of   his 
successors;   the  fifth  (pp.  114-145)  with  H&fiz,  J&mi,  and 
the  lyric  poets,  including  the  moderns  Q&'&ni  and  Shayb&ni, 
who  died  only  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
older  satirists,  quatrain-writers,  etc. ;  the  sixth  (pp.  145-176) 
with  the  mystics,  moralists,  and  didactic  poets ;  the  seventh 
(pp.  177-193)  with  the  romanticists,  notably  Niz&mf  and 
J4mi ;   the  eighth  (pp.  194-201)  with  the  panegyrists  and 
court  poets ;  the  ninth  (pp.  201-212)  with  the  Drama,  that 
is  to  say  the  ta'zii/as,  or  Muharram  Passion -Plays,  and  the 
quite  modern  comedies  of  Mirzd  Ja'far  Q&raja-d&ghi ;   and 
the  tenth  (pp.  212-222)  with  Persian  prose  down  to  modem 
times.     It  will  be  observed  from  this  epitome  of  the  contents 
that  Dr.  Horn  has  arranged  his  materials  according  to  style 
and  treatment  rather  than  chronologically,  but  the  materials 
have  been  handled  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  a  work  like  this,  which  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  general  reader  rather   than  the  professed   Orientalist, 
while  Dr.  Horn's  high  reputation  as  a  Persian  scholar,  and 
the  eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
Persian  philology  and  literature,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
icellence  and  accuracy  of  the  work.    The  only  criticisms 
I  could  be  made  on  it  are  that  Persian  prose  hardly 
es  the  attention  that  it  deserves  ;  that  the  diaries  of  the 
ih&h  can  hardly  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  the 
nodern  prose  writing ;    that  the  early  S&m&nid  poets 
Fhom    our    very    slight    knowledge    rests   ultimately 
t  entirely  on  'Awfi's  Lubdbu* I  -  Albdb)  receive  a  dis- 
rtionately  large  share  of  attention;  and  that  hardly  any 
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mention  is  made  of  the  important  and  extensive  literature 
which,  though  written  in  Arabic,  was  produced  by  Persians, 
and  which,  therefore,  if  we  understand  the  term  ''  Literary 
History"  in  a  wide  sense,  believing  that  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  people  are  displayed  not  merely  in  their 
language  but  in  their  thought,  ought  to  be  considered  to 
some  extent  even  in  a  History  of  Persian  Literature.  Yet 
these  criticisms  apply  to  all  existing  works  of  the  same 
character,  and  the  force  of  the  last  is  to  a  large  extent 
removed  by  the  fact  that  to  Arabic  literature  in  its  wider 
sense,  as  including  all  that  has  been  written  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own  day  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  second  and 
larger  half  of  this  volume  is  devoted. 

In  this  second  part  Dr.  Carl  Brockelmann,  whose  more 
technical,  and,  alas!  still  incomplete  Arahische  lAtteratur- 
geschichte  (Weimar,  1897-)  has  been  so  precious  an  aid 
to  all  students  of  Muhammadan  literature,  follows  in 
general  arrangement  the  lines  laid  down  in  that  earlier 
and  more  elaborate  work.  The  material  is  divided  as 
follows  into  eight  books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
numerous  chapters.  The  first  book  deals  with  the  pre- 
Isl&mic  literature,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
entirely  poetical;  the  second  with  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  during  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  the  third  with  the  same  in  the  XJmayyad  period. 
With  the  triumph  of  the  'Abb&sids  and  the  consequent  rise 
to  power  of  non-Arabs,  especially  Persians,  the  literature 
produced  in  the  Arabic  language  is  no  longer  wholly  or 
even  chiefly  Arabian,  and  hence  it  is  no  longer  spoken  of  as 
"die  arabische  Nationallitteratur,"  but  as  "Islimic  literature 
in  the  Arabic  language."  This  literature  forms  the  subject 
of  Books  iv-viii,  of  which  the  fourth  book  deals  with  what 
may  be  called  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  the  'Abb&sid  Caliphate 
(A.D.  750-1000) ;  the  fifth  with  the  period  of  'Abbdsid 
decadence  down  to  the  Mongol  invasion,  fall  of  Baghdad, 
and  destruction  of  the  Caliphate  (a.d.  1000-1258) ;  the 
sixth  with  the  period  intervening  between  the  events  last 
mentioned  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
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Selim  (a.d.  1258*1517) ;  the  seventh  with  the  sucoeeding. 
period  down  to  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  (a.d.  1517- 
1798) ;  and  the  eighth  and  last  with  the  succeeding  century, 
which  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present  day. 

Within  the  limits  here  imposed  it  is  impossible  to  bestow 
on  this  interesting  and  valuable  manual  the  fuller  and  more 
detailed  notice  which  it  so  well  merits,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  students  of 
Isl&m,  and  by  that  wider  circle  of  readers  who  desire  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  ''  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  in  the  world." 

B.  G.  B. 


The  Majjhima-nikaya.  Vol.  ii  (1898).  VoL  iii.  Part  i 
(1899) ;  Part  ii  (1900) ;  Part  iii  (conclusion,  1902). 
Edited  for  the  Pali  Text  Society  by  Bobert  Ohalmbss, 
C.B.  With  Indices  to  the  three  volumes  by  Mabbl 
Bode,  Ph.D. 

Die  Bedbn  Gotaho  Buddho's  aus  deb  mittleren  Sammluko 
(Majjhimanikato)  des  Pali-Eanons.  Zum  ersten  Mai 
iibersetzt  von  Earl  Exjoen  Neumann.  II^  Band. 
(Leipzig :  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  1900.) 

This  year  the  Pali  Text  Society  fitly  celebrates  its  coming 
of  age  by  completing  its  publication  of  this  wonderful  old 
book.  It  wants  but  the  appearance  of  a  few  volumes  for  the 
whole  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  to  be  fully  presented  in  scholarly 
collation  and  in  Roman  type.  This  is  now  the  twelfth  year 
since  the  Pali  Text  Society  brought  out  the  late  Y.  Trenckner's 
great  editio  princepa  of  the  first  half  of  the  Maj  jhima,  and  the 
fifth  year  since  the  editor  of  the  remaining  seventy-six  Suttas 
began  to  fill  up  his  intervals  of  strenuous  leisure  from  pro- 
fessional work  with  the  disinterested  labour  of  finishing 
Trenckner's  task.  The  debt  that  scholars  of  Pali  and  of 
Buddhism  owe  to  Mr.  Chalmers's  conscientious  workmanship, 
so  xmfalteringly  carried  through,  cannot  easily  be  estimated, 
the  more  so  in  that  he  is  adding  to  their  indebtedness  by 
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preparing  an  edition  of  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary,  the 
Papanca  Sndani,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  so  far  transcribed 
that  I  have  been  able,  with  the  editor's  generons  permission, 
to  have  access  to  a  great  part  of  it. 

That  in  a  lengthy  foreign  text  the  typographical  errors 
should  be  so  few  and  unimportant  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
Such  slips  as  bhUtam  ttwcham  for  taecham  (as  opposed  to  rittam 
tuccham  in  the  preceding  line)  in  ii,  171,  and  saJmam  for 
suhmm  in  ii,  263,  the  reader  need  not  stumble  over.  Kaiham, 
however,  in  ii,  35,  L  18,  has  been  misinterpreted.  But  among 
the  MSS.  themselves  there  is  now  and  then  a  partial  consensus 
of  apparent  error,  as,  for  instance,  in  iii,  245,  where  the 
Siamese  version  as  well  as  Buddhaghosa  write  abhinanditdni, 
when  we  should  look  for  the  anabhinanditdni  of  the  Copen- 
hagen and  Kandy  MSS. 

The  editor,  finally,  seems  to  have  hit  the  golden  mean  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  paragraphed  and  punctuated  the 
text,  aiding  without  worrying  the  student — ettamtd  pi  kho 
dtmso  bhikkhuno  bahu  katam  hoti  ! 

Mrs.  Bode's  indices  to  the  Majjhima  wiU  be  hailed  with 
grateful  appreciation  as  an  attempt  to  meet  a  great  want. 
The  time  required  hitherto  for  searching  its  pages  for  any 
one  of  the  countless  points  of  antiquarian  or  doctrinal  interest 
Mattered  broadcast  has  ill-fitted  into  the  normal  span  of  life. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  when  so  beneficent  an  aid  was 
compiled,  its  range  should  not  have  been  stretched  yet  a  little 
further.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  concordance  of  the 
Majjhima  was  feasible,  but  I  do  think  that,  had  one  more 
sheet  of  space  been  conceded  to  her  disinterested  labours,  the 
help  to  a  student  would  have  been  doubled.  The  indices  of 
proper  names  and  of  similes  would  then  have  been  really  as 
exhaustive  as  they  are  intended  to  be.  And  that  of  subjects 
might  have  been  made  to  exhaust  the  occurrences  of  the 
terms  selected,  instead  of  sampling  the  passages  as  has  usually 
been  the  case.  All  rare  words  too,  or,  let  us  say,  all  that 
are  not  in  Childers's  Dictionary,  might  then  have  been 
included.  For  instance,  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and 
places  of  resort  (at  Savatthi,  etc.)  would  have  been  useful  to 
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some  readers.^  Had  more  space  been  available  the  similes 
would  have  included  the  beautiful  and  prominent  parable  of 
the  creeper  (mdluvd,  i,  306) ;  that  of  the  lamp  (i,  295) ;  of 
the  dart  (i,  429) ;  that  of  the  two  chief  apostles  as  parent 
and  educator  (janetti,  dpddeid),  recalling  so  forcibly  the 
Christian  parallel — I  (Paul)  have  planted,  Apollos  watered 
— and  the  Christian  divergence  which  completes  it ;  that  of 
Gotama  of  himself  as  Way-guide  (maggakhayi)  ;  those 
included  in  the  striking  allegory  of  the  Yammika-sutta,  and 
about  twenty  others.  Finally,  we  should  have  had  such 
important  references  (doctrinally  considered)  as  ii,  33,  36 
under  attd,  iii,  42,  220  under  atammayatd,  i,  147-150  under 
ndnam  (^dassanam)^  i,  167  (let  alone  several  others)  under 
yogakkhemo,  i,  480  under  aaccam.  Unusual  words  like 
attakdmarupo  (i,  205;  iii,  155),  {an)dlayo  (i,  49,  191; 
iii,  251),  apahatid  (i,  447),  bhunahu  (i,  502),  amatagdmi 
(i,  510),  allamattikdpufifo  (iii,  94),  amoaadhammo  (iii,  245), 
ahhulhard  (i,  414,  450),  tammayo  (i,  319),  ketubhi  (iii,  6), 
passivedand  (iii,  26),  and  many  others  would  have  found 
mention.  And  there  would  have  been  space  for  the  insertion 
of  terms  of  philosophical  importance,  or  curious  application, 
such  BA  parinibbdyati  of  a  well-trained  horse  (i,  446),j!)u^^ 
matd  (i,  524),  aniccam^  anattam,  asmimdno,  upadhi,  ndnattam^ 
mpassand,  samatho,  sambodhi,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  thought 
perhaps  captious  to  regret  that  the  thoroughness  observed 
in  indexing  the  term  Tathdgato  has  not  been  the  rule 
throughout,  but  when  one  thinks  of  the  splendid  accessories 
to  study  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classics,  of  theology,  and 
even  of  Sanskrit,  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  gratitude  due  to 
ungrateful  toil  of  this  sort,  and,  with  unreasonable  impatience, 
to  envy  a  younger  generation  who  will  find  a  concordance  of 
at  least  the  Five  Nikayas  ready  to  hand. 

Turning  to  the  subject-matter  of  these  seventy-six  suttas, 
it  may  straightway  be  said  that  they  contain  no  missing 
pillars  of  the  essential  structure  of  Buddhist  doctrine.     That 


^  Hallika  (devi^,  Sabhuti  and  a  few  other  personal  names  are  omitted.    Bake 
{hr&hfnmo)  snonld  be  (Brahma). 
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doctrine  had,  from  the  time  of  its  first  promulgation  till  the 
compilation  of  the  Nikayas,  heen  so  well  elaborated,  as  far  as 
it  went,  that  almost  any  sample  reveals  the  whole.  Hercules 
stands  revealed  in  the  foot.  They  cannot,  even  as  restate- 
ments and  variants  of  this  or  that  tenet,  touch  those  of  the 
first  volume  in  breadth,  grasp,  and  eloquence.  There  are 
indeed  not  wanting,  in  some  of  them,  hints  that  seem  to 
betray  other  compiling  hands,  later,  less  original.  Out  of 
the  15  vaggas  of  10  suttas  each,  the  14th  (Vibhanga-Vagga) 
includes  two  extra,  that  is,  12  suttas.  Now  the  first  10  of 
these  12  suttas  have  a  different  form  from  the  rest  of  the 
Majjhima.  The  subject  is  first  presented  as  a  brief  *  argument ' 
or  statement  (uddesa)  ^ — a  term  quite  familiar  to  Buddha- 
ghosa,  who  applies  it  to  the  treatment  in  the  Dhammasangani. 
The  exegesis  (or  vibhanga)  then  follows,  supplied  in  four  of 
the  ten  discourses  by  leading  theras — a  procedure  which 
Gotama  may  conceivably  have  adopted  as  he  grew  old,  to 
spare  himself  and  to  regulate  the  preaching  of  his  future 
representatives.  But  of  the  two  extra  suttas  (141-2),  one — 
the  Sacca-vibhanga — whereas  in  form  it  loosely  resembles 
the  other  ten,  is  unique,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  taking  as  its 
text,  so  to  speak,  the  fact  that  the  Tathagata  had  delivered 
his  famous  first  sermon  at  Isipatana  on  the  Four  Truths. 
And  the  exposition  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  Maha-satipatthana-suttanta  of  the  Dlgha- 
nikaya,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Satipatthana-sutta  of  the 
Majjhima.  The  other — ^the  Dakkhina-vibhanga-sutta,  with 
the  episode  of  Ananda  for  a  second  time  pleading  the  cause 
of  Mahapajapati-Gotami,  the  aunt  and  foster-mother  of  the 
Buddha — seems  to  belong,  in  its  subject-matter,  to  the 
Vinaya. 

But  apart  from  these  probably  interpolated  suttas,  there 
are  several  lines  of  thought  as  well  as  terms  which  seem 
to  break  out  in  the  last  third  of  the  Majjhima,  but  do  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  yet  ascertain,  form  integral  threads  in  the 


*  The  two  Kamma-vibhanga  suttas  (135-6)  are  only  formallf  exceptions  to 
this  method. 
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tissue  of  ike  Dhamma.  There  is  the  prominenoe  given  to 
the  sabject  of  d^ia^'o  in  Suttas  105,  106, 122,  as  one  of  the 
many  modes  of  mental  abstraction  generally  cultivated.  The 
term  had  occurred  as  an^apatto  in  the  refrain  of  the  self- 
eontroUed  heart  occurring  in  the  Digha  (i,  76)  and  in  the 
Majjhima  (i,  182,  278,  347,  522 ;  iii,  36) ;  also  as  injUam 
in  M.  i,  454.  But  the  relative  value  assigned  to  it,  in 
those  three  suttas,  as  one  of  the  many  mental  'stations' 
of  introspective  doctrine  is  an  exceptional  feature,  matched 
only  in  one  passage  of  the  Samyutta  (ii,  82),  and 
rendered  the  more  significant  in  that  the  term  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Dhamma-sangani.  Other  instances  of  out- 
of-the-way  treatment  are  (102nd  Sutta)  the  regarding  all 
fetches  of  abstraction,  where  a  soul  is  postulated,  as  mere 
sankhatam  oldrikam  or  grossly  material.  Gotama  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  usual  waving  aside  the  current  speculations 
as  to  the  soul  which  were  rife  at  Savatthi  (and  likely  to 
infect  the  faithful),  and  thus  getting  on  to  more  positive 
doctrine,  but  entering  into  the  subject,  analyzing  and 
criticizing,  more  like  a  doctor  of  a  church  than  its  founder. 
Another  feature,  suggestive  of  later  workmanship,  is  the 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  categories  of  dhdtuyo  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Gotama  in  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  (115th). 
Another  curious  feature  is  the  way  in  which,  in  the  Bala- 
pandita  and  Devaduta-suttas  (129, 130;  cf.  A.  i,  138),  Gotama 
is  made  to  depart  from  pure  ethics  and  treat  his  bhikshus 
at  Savatthi  to  details  of  retribution  after  death  with 
a  picturesqueness  worthy  of  a  mediadval  friar  or  a  village 
our6.  Again,  in  Suttas  135-6  he  is  represented  as 
dogmatizing  about  specific  rebirths  following  on  specific 
karmas,  and  on  the  order  of  efifectuation  in  the  result  of  this 
or  that  karma.  Elsewhere,  special  exercises  in  meditation 
are  represented  as  availing  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
future  life,  e.g.  the  four  Brahma-viharas  as  the  way  to 
rebirth  in  the  Brahmaloka  —  'that  low  {hlno)  sphere'  as 
Gotama  termed  (ii,  195,  207 ;  cf .  120th  Sutta)  the  highest 
heaven  of  his  countrymen's  conception. 
Three  suttas  —  94,  108,  and   124  —  deal  with  episodes 
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iubseqaent  to  Gotama'e  death,  bttt»  of  course,  this  does  not 
prove  them  later  than  the  rest  as  oompilations.  The  dis- 
cassion  by  Gotama  (128th  Sutta)  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  Anuruddha  and  his  two  brethren  in  the  practice  of  Jhana 
is  interesting  rather  as  the  earliest  (if  partial)  account  of 
the  process,  than  as  suggesting  later  work.  So,  too,  the 
windy  speculations  of  Anuruddha  himself,  in  the  preceding 
sutta,  discoursing  in  his  turn,  are  interesting  rather  as 
contrasting  with  the  usually  more  solid  teaching  of  his 
Master  than  as  indicating  decadent  interpolation.  Once 
more,  in  the  Anupada-sutta  (111),  the  analysis  of  conscious- 
ness into  different  dhammd  or  '  states  of  mind '  as  it  enters 
on  successive  stages  of  rapt  meditation  and  abstraction  is 
interesting  rather  as  the  prototype  of  the  method  followed 
in  the  first  Ean^am  of  the  Dhamma-sanga^i  than  as  betraying 
approximation  in  date  to  the  latter  work. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  ways  in  which 
these  suttas  help  to  body  out  the  leading  characters  and 
doctrines  of  early  Buddhism,  as  well  as  introduce  fresh 
personages.  A  few  words  on  each  must  suffice.  Of  the 
great  central  figure,  the  slight  biographical  touches  vouch- 
safed show  him  as  aged.  King  Pasenadi,  in  his  glowing 
tribute  of  homage,  recounted  in  the  Dhamma-cetiya-sutta 
(89),  speaks  of  both  Gotama  and  himself  as  octogenarians.^ 
Subha  the  Brahmin  is  a  mdnava  when  first  meeting  the 
Buddha  (99),  and  still  a  mdnava  after  the  teacher's  death 
(Digha,  i,  204).  Paternal  solicitude  seems  to  break  through 
the  Buddha's  passionless  detachment  in  the  Cula-rahulovada- 
sutta  (147),  when,  having  watched  his  only  son's  dawning 
arahatship,  he  fires  him  to  supreme  attainment  with  a  final 
ray  of  inspiration.  We  see  him,  too,  preparing  the  way  for 
S^putta  by  extolling  in  detail  his  great  qualities  (111,  141), 
and,  watchful  at  the  same  time  over  the  spiritual  and  moral 
purity  of  the  thera  himself,  urging  on  him  daily  self- 
examination — -paccavekkhitvd  paccavekkhitvd  (iii,  297  ;  cf.  i, 
415).  And  we  note,  in  the  penultimate  Vagga  (140th  Sutta), 
that  so  well  known  were  the  characteristic  features  of  his 


J.11.A.B.  1902. 


>  So  Gotama  of  himaelf,  i,  82. 
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teaching  that  a  young  man  of  good  birth,  whom  the  Dhamma 
had  conTerted  at  second-hand,  recognized  the  Master  by  hia 
discourse  when  they  two  met  casually  to  pass  the  night 
under  the  same  roof.  Turning  back  to  the  86th  Sutta, 
howeyer,  which  gives  us  the  authorized  version  of  the 
account  of  Gotama's  bearding  the  desperate  bandit  Anguli- 
mala  and  converting  him,  we  have  an  event  attributed 
elsewhere  to  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  Buddha's  life. 

It  may  also  be  seen,  as  the  Majjhima  draws  to  a  close, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  discourses  said  to  have  been 
uttered  at  Savatthi  and  the  Kosalan  country  generally  is 
even  greater  than  that  which  obtains  for  the  whole  collection, 
viz.  f^  in  vol.  iii  as  against  -,%.  Judging  by  the  Majjhima, 
the  Jetavana  of  Savatthi  had  become  the  focus  of  the  new 
Buddhist  school.  Here  it  is  that  we  meet  again  with 
young  Subha  of  Tudi,  with  Janussoni  and  his  gorgeous 
white  equipage,  professing  fresh  but  apparently  unfruitful 
adherence  to  the  Tathagata  after  each  interview,  as  well  as 
with  other  brahmins  foregathering  from  other  districts,  such 
as  Esukari,  and  those  who  give  the  learned  youth  Assalayana 
no  peace  till  he  consents  to  try  a  '  throw '  of  dialectic  with 
the  famous  Kshatriyan  teacher.  Elsewhere  in  Eosala  we 
meet  again  with  the  Bharadvajas,  including  Sangarava,  with 
Vasettha,  as  well  as  with  the  distinguished  Cankl,  Pasenadi's 
chaplain,  who  is  said  by  Buddhaghosa  to  have  convened 
a  congress  of  brahmins  every  six  months  at  Ukkattha  to 
keep  pure  their  genealogical  records  {jdti),  and  every  six 
months  at  Icchanankala  to  revise  the  orally  registered 
mantras. 

Rajagaha  of  Magadha  appears  as  a  sub-headquarters  of 
the  Buddhist  Order.  The  only  new  brahmin  personage  of 
that  town  to  which  this  half  of  the  Majjhima  introduces 
us — Dhananjani,  the  ranchman — goes  to  justify  the  low 
esteem  in  which  Magadhese  brahmins  were  held,^  for  he  has 
the   reputation  of  being  a  double   swindler  in  his  official 


^  See  Weber,   Lit.   Geseh.,   2nd  ed.,  pp.  83,    123,  156 ;    and  Oldenberg, 
•*  Bnddha,"  Ist  ed.,  p.  400. 
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capacity  as  tithe-collector,  fleecing  his  fellow-brahmin  grain- 
growers,  and  stinting  the  court  on  the  plea  that  the  crops 
were  scanty.  So  at  least  the  Commentator  explains.  Of 
itinerant  clerics — paribbajakas — who  flocked  to  both  places 
we  meet  for  the  second  time  with  leaders  like  Sakuludayi 
(77,  79 ;  cf.  A.  iv,  30,  185),  and  for  the  first  time  with  the 
personality  of  Sumana,  nicknamed  TJggahamana,  son  of 
Mandika  the  samana,  who  is  quoted  in  Sum.  i,  82,  and  with 
that  of  Yekhanassa,  the  institutes  of  whose  Order  are 
referred  to  in  Manu  vi,  21  (see  Biihler's  In  trod.,  S.B.E., 
XXV,  p.  xxvii).  An  interesting  feature  in  the  otherwise 
insignificant  grouping  efiected  by  the  Vaggas  is  that,  in  the 
8th  and  10th,  dealing  respectively  with  instances  of  questions 
put  by  paribbajakas  and  brahmins,  we  can  contrast  the 
ideas  habitual  to  either  section  of  Indian  society.  The 
brahmins  are  interested  in  correct  externals  and  birth- 
privileges  ;  gentlemanly  in  deportment  and  without  origi- 
nality, they  are  living  intellectually  on  the  social  capital 
of  their  traditions  pitakasampaddya  (ii,  169).  The  paribba- 
jakas, freed  from  trammels  of  property  and  caste,  but  without 
the  substitution  of  any  sounder  intellectual  discipline,  let 
their  imagination  spread,  etiolated  and  distorted,  among 
mythical  speculations. 

Among  the  Sangha  itself  it  is  interesting  to  meet  here 
with  another  early  account  of  that  cheerful  missionary  Punna 
(Purna)  of  the  Qronaparantakas  (Burnouf,  Lotus,  i,  250  foil. ; 
Die.  38  foil. ;  cf .  S.  iv,  61).  And  we  get  a  pleasing  record  of 
a  college  lecture  catechetically  delivered  to  women  students  in 
the  Royal  Park  at  Savatthi,  a  daily  institution  which  a  certain 
thera,  Nandaka,  whose  turn  it  was  to  teach,  wished  to  shirk, 
but  was  not  sufiered  to  by  the  Master.  The  lecture  (146th 
Sutta)  is  on  the  central  tenets  of  the  faith,  and  the  answers 
of  the  students  do  credit  to  their  teaching.  But  the  curt 
dismissal  by  the  reproved  teacher  and  the  approving  Master — 
*'  Go,  sisters ;  time  is  up  !  " — is  suggestive. 

One  more  scene  I  must  touch  on  is  the  deathbed  of  the 
Order's  great  patron,  Anathapindika  (143).  Visited  by 
Ananda  and  Sariputta,  he  is  honoured  by  an  examination 
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into  the  detachment  of  his  mind  from  all  worldly  grasping 
such  as  it  was  customary  to  hold  only  with  dying  religieux. 

On  the  central  doctrines  of  Buddhist  philosophy — and 
for  present  purposes  I  would  formulate  them  as  follows: 
(1)  justification  of  the  instinct  to  avoid  111 ;  (2)  rejection 
of  the  logical  tenability  of  postulating  a  super-phenomenul 
ego,  as  being  incompatible  with  the  universality  of  III; 
(3)  belief  in  moral  causation ;  (4)  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  so  moulding  mind  and  character  that  111  loses  all  power 
in  this  life  or  any  other, — on  these  doctrines  the  present 
volumes  throw  additional  light  most  useful  for  comparative 
study.  As  to  the  first  point,  for  instance,  in  its  more  positive 
aspect,  the  view  taken  by  Gotama  of  the  way  to  attain  to 
absolute  happiness,  namely,  by  cultivating  a  state  of  mind 
whence  the  search  for  it  has  been  eliminated  (79th  Sutta),  may 
be  compared  with  the  doctrine  in  Sutta  75,  that  the  lower 
pleasure  is  discarded  only  by  the  realization  of  its  substitute 
as  still  more  pleasurable.  Again,  as  to  the  second  point,  along 
with  frequent  insistence  on  the  anti-soul  formulas — n*etam 
mama,  etc.,  and  aunham  idam  attena,  etc. — a  special  feature  is 
the  use  of  words  compounded  of  inflections  of  the  first  person 
singular,^  with  the  view  of  emphasizing  not  only  the  better 
insight,  but  also  the  ethical  superiority  claimed  by  the 
Buddhist  position.  Self-reference — the  holding  up  of  one's 
self  as  an  entity  over  against  other  entities,  whether  souls, 
world,  or  gods — was  fatal  to  the  discernment  of  impermanence. 
'Ego-mania'  (Ichsucht)  was  fatal  to  truly  disinterested  culture 
of  life  and  conduct.  Connecting  points  2  and  3,  we 
notice  that,  whereas  Gotama's  strong  convictions  with  regard 
to  what  might  now  be  called  the  moral  conservation  of 
energy  lead  him  to  define  his  Dhamma  as  u  theory  of 
causation  (ii,  p.  32),  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  denial 
of  soul  with  the  acceptance  of  personal  'karma'  puzzled 
then  as  it  may  puzzle  now.  We  again  meet  with  the 
criticism    (iii,   19  ;    cf.    i,    8,    258) — If  all  constituents   of 


*  Ahamkara-mamamkdra'mananMayo  (iii,  18,  32;  cf.  i,  486);  [a)tammaya{lia) 
(iii,  42,  220 ;  cf.  i,  319) ;  atmimano  (i,  139),  etc.     Cf .  A.  i,  132. 
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perdonality  be  empty  of  self,  whom  can  deeds  done  without 
self  affect  ?  As  before,  Gotama  does  not  explain.  He  merely 
demonstrates  that,  whatever  be  the  solution,  a  permanent 
subject  of  mental  phenomena  could  not  logically  be  predicated 
of  man  as  we  here  and  now  know  him.  This  difficulty  of 
reconciling  a  belief  in  moral  retribution  with  actions  as 
anattakatdni  may  have  driven  many  followers  to  his  chief 
aversion — that  'net  for  fish' — ^the  anti-causationist  Makkhali 
Oosala  (A.  i,  33,  286),  who  possibly  was  also  a  disbeliever 
in  soul.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gotama  drew  all 
earnest  adherents  away  from  considerations  of  '  my '  actions, 
'  my  *  attainments,  '  my '  personal  fate,  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  purely  objectified  moral  consciousness. 

This  brings  roe  to  a  final  word  respecting  point  4. 
Whether  or  not  it  may  be  held  to  betray  later  compilation, 
nothing  in  these  volumes,  especially  in  the  last,  is  so  thrown 
into  relief  as  the  importance  in  Buddhist  ethics  of  cultivating 
psychological  analysis — an  examination,  that  is  to  say,  into 
the  nature  of  sense-consciousness.  To  become  morally  strong, 
the  student  was  not,  as  some  taught  (152nd  Sutta)  to  ignore 
sense-experienoe,  but  to  break  it  up  into  its  constituent 
processes  and  resultants,  so  as  to  divert  those  complex 
impacts  of  the  external  world  from  kindling  delusion  and 
passion,  and  convert  them  into  the  cool  judgments  of 
intellect.  Of  the  last  thirty-four  Suttas  no  less  than  fifteen 
are  concerned  with  this  question.  The  111th  also,  the 
Anupada-Sutta,  in  paying  tribute  to  Sariputta's  proficiency 
in  introspection,  shows  that  the  factors  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  in  the  Dhamma-sanga^i  are  to  be  understood  as 
so  many  consecutive  moments  of  consciousness.  And  the 
discourse  which  betrayed  Gotama  to  the  disciple  who  knew 
him  not  was  not  an  exposition  of  the  central  Truth-tenets, 
but  mainly  an  analysis  of  sense-experience ! 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Neumann  has  published  the  second  third 
of  his  translation  of  the  Majjhima,  and  given  fresh  proof  of 
his  rare  powers  of  style  and  wealth  of  diction.  A  foreigner 
must  speak  with  diffidence  on  such  a  matter,  remembering 
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the  enhancement  of  ideas, — to  quote  George  Eliot — ^the 
glamour  of  unfamiliarity  conferring  dignity  on  subjects 
presented  in  another  language.  But  the  vivid  colour  and 
graphic  force  of  the  translation,  combined  with  a  sufficient 
but  not  excessive  dash  of  archaism,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
strongly  any  reader.  If  the  literary  standard  is  maintained 
to  the  end,  the  work  should  rank,  as  to  style,  with  the  great 
translations  of  world-literature. 

Dr.  Neumann,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  setting  out  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  some  point  in  the  original,  seems 
at  times,  I  venture  to  think,  to  flit  too  lightly  among  terms. 
To  quote  one  instance  out  of  many,  to  render  ussdho  by 
'  gelten  lassen '  and  chando  by  '  biUigen '  is  an  uncalled-for 
laxity.  The  Commentator  (if  one  may  mention  him !)  seems 
at  all  events  to  hold  that  the  normal  meanings  of  r&yamati 
and  kattukamyatd  are  good  enough  (ii,  174).  Then,  again, 
as  to  paripunm-sankappd.  In  vol.  i  (p.  304)  of  his  translation 
this  was  rendered  tcird  caller  WUlensregungen.  Surely  the 
point  is  just  the  opposite — the  student  in  question  becomes 
irrationally  content,  ceases  to  aspire  higher.  In  the  146th 
Sutta  it  is  clear  that  the  women-students  have  successfully 
graduated,  or  'fulfilled  their  intention.'  And  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see,  in  his  last  volume,  whether  the  phrase 
attakdmarupd  viharanti  in  Sutta  128  will  be  again  rendered 
(as  in  Sutta  31)  '  selbstzufrieden  scheinen'  —  seem  self- 
contented.  Is  it  not  more  probable  (I  speak  without  access 
to  this  part  of  the  Commentary)  that  the  theras  are  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  pantheistic  meditation,  and  that  the 
meaning  is  'seem  to  be  aspiring  or  longing  after  the  Atman'P 
Cf.  the  expressions  in  Brih,  TJp,^  4.  3.  21,  and  4.  4.  6. 
Returning  to  the  volume  under  consideration,  I  do  not 
hold  that  pacchimd  Janata  means  '  posterity '  in  Sutta  83 
any  more  than  in  Sutta  4.  Gotama  is  mindful  of  the  eflect 
of  his  actions  on  the  weaker  among  his  disciples — pacchinie 
mama  sdvake,^  or  istis  fratribua  meia  minimis,  as  Christ  would 
have  said.     Again,  when,  in  Sutta  100,  the  brahmin  youth 

*  Com.  on  A.  i,  p.  61. 
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asks  the  question,  rather  flippantiy,  if  there  are  gods,  the 
thdnaao  of  Gk)tama's  very  qualified  and  guarded  remarks  is 
not,  I  think,  properly  rendered  by  deutlich,  'dearly/  If 
the  use  of  the  word  in  M.  i,  395,  with  that  in  A.  iii,  238, 
be  oompared,  it  will  appear  that  the  sense  is  probably 
'speaking  off-hand/  The  question  is  put  hastily  with 
leTity,  and  Gotama  does  not  condescend  to  discuss  it. 


C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(January,  Febroaiy,  March,  1902.) 


I.  Contents  of  Forbign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.  ZEiTSOHRiFr  DEB  Deutschen  Morgbnl'andischbn  Gesellschapt. 
Band  Iv,  Heft  1. 

Grierson  (G.).     Notes  on  Ahom. 

Kttgler   (F.  X.).      Astronomische   und   meteorologisclie 

Finstemisse. 
Fraenkel  (S.).     Miscellen  zam  Koran. 
Steinschneider  (M.).    Eine   arabische   Fbarmakopie   des 

xiii  Jahrhunderts  yon   Abu'1-Muna  und  die   Quellen 

derselben. 
Littmann  (£.).     Eine  neuarabiscbe  Posse  aus  Damascus. 
Fraenkel  (S.).     Bemerkungen  zu  syrischen  Texten. 
Lebmann  (C.  F.).     Die  neugefundene  Stelen  inscbrift. 

Rusas  ii,  Yon  Cbaldia. 
Mills  (L.  H.).      Pablavi  Yasna  X,  witb  all  tbe  MSS. 

collated. 
Speyer  (J.  S.).     £in  alter  Febler  in  der  XTberlieferung  der 

Bbagavadgita. 
Oldenberg  (H.).    Zur  engliscben  XJbersetzung  des  Eama- 

satra. 
Simon  (£.).     Quellen  zur  indischen  Musik. 
Praetorius  (F.).     Die  Femininbildung  der  Nomina  auf  dn 

im  Syrisoben. 
Pisobel  (R.).     Die  Inscbrift  yon  Piprava. 
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II.  Ydenka  O&ibntal  Joitbkal.    Vol.  xvi,  No.  1. 

Noldeke  (Th.).    Zum  Mittelpersischen. 

Zachariae  (Th.).    Die  Nachtrage  za  dem  sjmonymisoheii 

Worterbttch  des  Hemacandra. 
Hess  (J.  J.).      Bemerkungen   zu  Doughty's  Travels  in 

Arabia  Deserta. 
Negelein  (J.  von).    Erklarung  einer  Yeda  Stelle. 
Eirste  (J.).    Zur  Interpretation  des  Yeda. 

II.    Obituary  Notices. 
£1108  John  Wilkinson  Oibb. 

BoBN  JuNB  3,  1857.  DiBD  Dbobmbbb  6,  1901. 

Amongst  the  many  sad  losses  of  a  year  conspicuously 
associated  with  public  and  private  mourning,  one  of  the 
most  irreparable,  not  only  to  our  Society  but  to  Oriental 
learning,  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Qibb,  one  of  the  finest 
Turkish  scholars  whom  Europe  has  ever  produced,  who  died 
after  a  short  illness  of  about  three  weeks  at  his  London 
house,  15,  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  on  Thursday^ 
December  5,  1901. 

Mr.  Gibb  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  June  3,  1857,  and 
was  educated  in  the  same  city,  first  at  Park  School  under 
Dr.  Collier,  the  author  of  the  History  of  England^  and 
afterwards  at  Glasgow  University.  His  taste  and  aptitude 
for  linguistic  studies  manifested  themselves  at  an  early  age, 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  charming  stories  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  which  first  inspired  him  with  that  deep 
love  for,  and  interest  in,  the  East  which  characterized  the 
whole  of  his  mature  life.  I  first  heard  of  his  proficiency 
in  Turkish  about  1878  (some  five  years  before  I  made  his 
personal  acquaintance)  from  the  late  Sir  James  Bedhouse, 
to  whom  I  had  written  for  advice  as  to  my  own  studies; 
and  a  year  later  (in  1879)  his  first  published  work,  an 
English  translation  of  the  account  given  by  Sa'du'd-Din 
of  the  Capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  great  history  entitled 
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TdjuH'Tawarikh^  appeared.  This  was  followed  in  1882  by 
his  Ottoman  Poems,  wherein  he  first  fixed  and  applied  those 
principles  of  rendering  Oriental  into  English  verse  on 
which  his  later  and  maturer  work  was  based.  An  admirable 
enunciation  of  these  principles  will  be  found  at  pp.  ix-x 
of  the  Preface  to  the  first  (at  present  the  only  published) 
volume  of  his  great  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  (Luzac,  1900). 
Briefly  stated,  his  opinion  was  that  to  make  an  adequate 
translation  of  an  Oriental  poem  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give 
a  bald  prose  rendering,  no  matter  how  correct,  nor  even 
to  construct  an  English  metrical  paraphrase;  but  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  a  good  translation 
should  resemble  a  plaster-cast,  the  English  being  plaqui  upon 
the  original,  so  as  to  reproduce  its  exact  form."  To  this 
principle,  as  applied  by  Mr.  John  Payne  to  the  translation 
of  Oriental  verse  into  English,  Mr.  Gibb  gave  his  full 
allegiance;  and  though  there  is  much  room  for  discussion 
and  differoDce  of  opinion  on  the  general  question  (for  even 
the  poets  of  Asia,  when  rendering  Arabic  verses  into  Persian, 
or  vice  versd,  have  not  felt  bound  to  preserve  the  metre  or 
verse-form  of  the  original,  though  the  same  system  of 
prosody  holds  good  for  both  languages,  while  it  is  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  European  verse),  it  is  probable  that  few 
have  succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  in  faithfully  rendering  into 
a  European  language  both  the  meaning  and  the  form  of 
Oriental  poetry. 

It  was  in  the  Summer  of  1883,  a  year  after  I  had  visited 
Constantinople  for  the  first  time,  that  I  first  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gibb.  Both  of  us  were 
working  at  that  period  at  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
and  both  of  us  held  strongly  that  the  best  and  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  East  must  be  sought  from  the  people  of 
the  East.  We  therefore  arranged  to  spend  some  six  weeks 
together  in  London,  working  at  the  subjects  of  our  common 
interest,  and  cultivating  the  society  of  some  of  those  well- 
read  and  intelligent  natives  of  Western  Asia  who  are  at  all 
times  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolis,  though  their  number  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  unusually  large.     Notable  amongst 
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them  was  that  wonderful  old  man,  Mirza  Muhammad  B&qir 
of  Baw&ndt  in  F&rs,  of  whom  I  have  given  a  slight  sketch 
in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  my  Tear  atnongat  the  Persians. 
From  this  period,  to  which  I  look  back  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  interesting  in  my  life,  dates  my  friendship  with 
that  most  illustrious  yet  most  modest  scholar  of  whose 
fruitful  life  and  premature  death  it  is  my  sad  duly  to 
write  the  record. 

In  1884  Mr.  Gibb  published  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
Siory  of  Jewdd^  and  in  1886  a  translation  of  the  Fbrtf/  Venr$, 
A  year  later  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a  small 
edition  (50  copies)  of  the  twelfth-century  French  romance 
of  Aucamn  and  Nicholete,  accompanied  by  a  tasteful  and 
scholarly  English  rendering,  and  at  later  dates  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaunica  the  article  on 
Turlmh  LOerature,  and  two  of  the  most  important  chapters 
in  the  History  of  Turkey  published  in  the  **  Stories  of  the 
Nations''  series.  To  his  crowning  work,  the  History  oj 
Ottoman  Poetry,  of  which  the  first  out  of  the  projected  five 
volumes  was  published  in  1900  by  Messrs.  Luzac,  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  his  widow 
and  his  parents  that  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  the 
mature  product  of  his  rare  learning  and  most  diligent 
labour,  should,  if  possible,  be  continued,  and  to  me  they 
have  entrusted  the  honourable  but  difficult  task  of  seeing 
through  the  press  the  four  remaining  volumes.  In  the 
Athenaum  of  January  13  of  this  current  year  I  have 
described  with  sufficient  fulness  the  state  in  which  the 
manuscript  was  left,  and  that  description  I  will  not  here 
repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  nearly  complete,  only 
a  few  chapters  in  the  last  volume  (e.g.  that  dealing  with  the 
work  and  influence  of  Kem&l  Bey,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Modem  School  of  Ottoman  literature)  being  unwritten ; 
and  that  the  orderly  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
materials  has  enormously  facilitated  a  task  which,  difficult 
as  it  is,  would  otherwise  have  proved  almost  impossible. 
I  may  add  that  the  second  volume,  which  was  practically 
ready  for  press,  has  now  undergone  final  revision,  and  been 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  and  skilful  printers 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Brill,  of  Leyden;  that  some  80  pages  are 
already  in  type,  and  that  the  volume  will,  I  trust,  be 
published  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  will  be  followed 
as  qoickly  as  possible  by  the  remaining  volumes. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Gibb  has  left  to  the  British  Museum 
his  very  valuable  collection  of  Turkish  and  other  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  comprises  some  324  volumes,  and 
contains  many  extremely  rare  and  several  unique  works. 
Of  this  collection  a  summary  account  is  given  in  the  number 
of  the  Athenceum  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and, 
should  circumstances  permit,  I  hope  perhaps  to  describe 
them  more  fully  in  another  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
destination  of  the  printed  Oriental  books,  which  are  also  of 
gpreat  value,  is  not  yet  determined;  but,  since  the  chief 
desire  of  Mr.  Gibb's  widow  and  parents  is  that  his  name 
may  be  perpetuated  and  his  work  continued,  it  is  probable 
that  they  also  will  be  generously  bestowed  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  shall  hereafter 
follow  in  the  steps  of  him  who  gathered  them  together  with 
such  taste,  judgment,  and  trouble. 

Death  is  hardest  to  understand,  and  sorrow  most  difficult 
to  bear,  when  he  whom  we  mourn  dies  not  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  his  work  accomplished  and  his  labour  completed,  but 
is  cut  oflf  in  the  very  meridian  of  life,  with  faculties  fully 
matured  and  energy  still  imdiminished.  We  can  only  repeat 
the  faith  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Browning  in  that 
magnificent  poem  A  Orammarian^s  Funeral: — 

**  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain  ! 
Was  it  not  great  ?  did  not  ho  throw  on  God 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  eai'then  ?  " 

E.  G.  B. 
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III.    Notes  and  News. 

Lauriya-Nandangarh. 

In  my  article  entitled  ^'Eusinara  or  Eudinagara"  {ante, 
p.  153)  I  stated  that  the  great  stupa  near  Lauriya  in  the 
Camparan  or  Motiharl  district  is  called  Nandangarh,  not 
Navandgarh,  as  given  by  Cunningham,  and  that  the  name 
is  derived  by  the  villagers  from  the  word  nanad,  *  husband's 
sister.*  Since  the  publication  of  my  article  I  have  ascertained 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  I.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Camparan, 
that  both  these  statements,  which  were  given  on  the  authority 
of  Babii  P.  C.  Mukherjl,  are  correct. 

According  to  the  local  legend  Eaja  Janak  lived  at 
Canklgarh,  eleven  miles  north  of  Lauriya  (ante,  p.  157). 
His  sister  was  married  in  Lauriya,  and  inasmuch  as  she 
was  the  nanad  of  the  Raja's  consort,  the  site  of  her  dwelling 
was  called  Nandangarh.  Philologists  may  find  a  difficulty 
in  deriving  Nandan  from  nanad,  but  popular  etymologists 
are  not  troubled  by  philological  scruples. 

In  my  article  the  word  nanad  is  misprinted  nand. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 
Cheltenham,  March  17,  1902. 

Thirteenth  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

The  Thirteenth  Oriental  Congress  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Hamburg  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  of  September.  The 
Central  Committee  consists  of  the  following : — 

President :  Herr  Biirgermeister  Dr.  Monckeberg. 
Vice-Presidents :    Herr  Senior   Dr.  Behrmann  and  Herr 

Professor  Dr.  Brinckmann. 
Treasurer  :  Herr  Albrecht  O'Swald. 
General  Secretary :  Herr  Dr.  F.  Sieveking. 
Assistant  Secretaries :  Herr  Dr.  Max  Schramm  and  Herr 

Assessor  Dr.  Kiesselbach. 
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The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections: — 

1.  Linguistic :  General  Indo-Germanio  Section. 

2.  Indian;  Iranian. 

3.  Far  East. 

4.  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 

5.  General  Semitic  Section. 

6.  Islam. 

7.  Egyptian  and  African  Languages. 

8.  Communication  between  the  East  and  the  West — 

(a)  In  olden  times. 

(b)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  modem  times  (inclusive 

of  Byzantine  Studies). 

9.  Colonial  Section. 

Intending  members  should  address  the  General  Secretary, 
Herr  Dr.  F.  Sieveking,  2,  Borsenbriicke,  Hamburg. 

Subscription  to  the  Congress,  £1.  Tickets  of  membership 
can  be  obtained  now  from  the  Treasurer,  Herr  A.  O'Swald, 
Grosse  Bleichen  22,  Hamburg. 


IV.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

McCrindle  (J.).  Ancient  India  as  described  in  Classical 
Literature.  8vo.      Westminster,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Ministkre  de  V Instruction  Publique  frangaise. 
Kern    (H.).       Histoire    du    Bouddhisme    dans    Tlnde. 
(Mus^e  Guimet.)  8vo.     Paris,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Sociiti  Finno-Ougrienne. 

Bamstedt  (G.  J.).     Bergtscheremissische  Sprachstudien. 

8vo.     Helsingfors,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 

Brandos  (Dr.  J.).  Beschrij ving  des  Javaansche,  Balineesche 
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Art.  XVII. — The  Chorgian  Version  of  the  Story  of  the  Lores 
of  Vis  and  Ramln.    By  Oliybr  "Wardrop. 

The  Persian  poem  of  Wis  and  Bamin,  by  Fahraldin  As&d 
Al  Afltarabadi  AI  Fakhri  Al  Ourgani,  was  published  at 
Calcutta  in  1864-65  by  Captain  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D. ; 
an  exhaustive  account  of  it,  by  E.  H.  Chraf,  will  be  found 
on  pp.  375-433  of  vol.  xxiii  of  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutschen 
MorgenL  Gesellschaft,  Leipzig,  1869. 

In  1884,  *'  Yisramiani/'  in  the  Georgian  language,  edited 
by  Prince  Ilia  Chavchavadze,  AL  Sarajishyili,  and  P.  XJmi- 
cashvili,  was  printed  at  Tiflis  (pp.  xii  and  477,  8to).  The 
edition  is  a  model  of  careful  editing.  Extracts  of  the  work 
had  already  been  printed  by  D.  Chubinoy  in  his  Chresto- 
mathy,  with  occasional  yariants  of  trifling  importance.  No 
other  printed  versions  exist  in  Georgian.  All  the  MSS. 
extant  were  used  for  the  1884  edition;  none  of  them  is 
older  than  the  seventeenth  century ;  doubtless  a  very  large 
number  of  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  the  clergy,  especially 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Catholioos  Antoni 
burned  nearly  all  the  secular  literature  which  failed  to 
satisfy  his  taste. 

*' Yisramiani ''  is  attributed  to  Sargis  T^hmogveli,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  T'hamara.     This  would 
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make  the  date  about  1200,  or  a  few  yean  earlier.  Bost'ha- 
veli,  in  the  "  Man  in  the  Panther'8  Skin,"  refers  to  the  story 
of  Vis  and  Ramin  in  the  following  lines  : — 

182.    "  Such  grief  neither  Bamin  nor  Vis  saw." 
1071.    **  P'hatman  was  dying  for  lack  of  him,  like  Ramin 
without  Vis." 

Even  if  Sargis  be  not  the  author  of  the  Georgian  version, 
the  style,  vocabulary,  and  grammatical  forms  are  not  later 
than  those  of  the  period  of  T'hamara.  The  book  reads  like 
an  original  work,  and  purely  Georgian  expressions  and 
allusions  are  freely  used ;  there  are  even  occasional  references 
to  the  Christian  religion — 

''The  king  himself  was  a  fire- worshipper,  and  all  his 
kingdom.  This  king  was  before  the  coming  of 
Christ"  (ch.  ii). 

"  When  the  priest  plays  a  two-stringed  instrument  what 
can  the  deacon  do  but  dance  P  "  (ch.  xxiii). 

The  story  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — 


Ch.  I.     The  Beginning  of  the  Story  of  Vis  and  Ramin, 

In  the  land  of  Khvarasan  and  Adrabadagan  there  was 
a  great  and  mighty  Sultan,  Tughlurbeg,  lord  of  many  hosts, 
powerful,  glorious,  sovereign  of  all  Persia.  Only  the  city  of 
Aspaan  was  lacking  to  his  kingdom. 

All  his  nobles  and  great  men  assembled  and  said :  ''  Inas- 
much as  you,  mighty  and  greatly  renowned  Sultan,  possess 
your  throne  and  kingdom  in  power  and  glory,  and  this  is 
His  will  and  choice  that  all  Islam  should  be  obedient  to 
your  command  and  should  swear  by  your  sun,  now  we 
counsel  your  Majesty  to  do  this:  to  assemble  your  armies 
and  march  against  the  city  of  Aspaan.  Whoever  is  not 
obedient  to  your  sway,  and  does  not  seek  peace,  shall  he 
not  be  str^"  '  bduedP  and  henceforth  if  any  dare 
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to  disregard  your  commands^  let  your  unrelenting  wrath  fall 
upon  him,  and  so  let  your  will  and  desire  be  accomplished." 

The  king  hearkened  to  them,  he  summoned  his  three 
kingdoms.  Then  he  divided  his  armies,  and  sent  one  to 
Kirman,  one  to  Musul,  one  to  Havaz ;  some  he  sent  to  the 
provinces  of  Somkhiti  (i.e.  Armenia),  some  to  Greece.  And 
all,  from  everywhere,  returned  victorious  and  triumphant. 

Then  came  an  ambassador  from  Arslan-Ehan  in  order  to 
arrange  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  he  brought  countless 
gifts.  At  the  same  time  there  came  an  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  the  Greeks,  and  presented  gifts  of  beautiful 
raiment,  and  among  those  gifts  was  a  jewel,  a  red  jacinth, 
weighing  six  and  twenty  drams.  At  Aspaan  he  donned  the 
raiment  sent  by  the  King  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  Moslems 
did  him  homage,  both  foreign  monarchs  and  his  own  nobles ; 
and  he  was  extolled  by  all,  because  of  the  honours,  gifts,  and 
embassies  he  had  from  all  monarchs. 

^nd  this  Sultan  had  such  servants  and  slaves  that  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  there  were  none  like  unto  them. 
Among  them  was  a  renowned,  generous,  wise-minded  man, 
complete  in  manhood,  fearless,  prudent,  cheerful,  faultless  in 
speech,  brave  and  a  seeker  after  wisdom,  perfect  in  all  virtues, 
handsome ;  he  knew  well  the  art  of  healing ;  a  lover  of  all 
men,  a  man  of  God,  and  he  was  lord  of  a  great  land. 
Besides  all  these  virtues,  he  was  a  seeker  after  strange 
stories  and  poetry. 

When  the  Sultan  had  taken  the  city  of  Aspaan  he  left  his 
army  and  departed,  leaving  Ibdal-Melik  vizier  in  Aspaan. 
While  (Ibdal)  was  on  a  journey  he  saw  a  man  of  Jorjan, 
and  the  man  pleased  him,  and  began  to  tell  stories  of  what 
he  had  seen.  At  night  he  was  by  his  side,  and  in  drinking 
Ibdal  enquired :  *'  Dost  thou  not  know  that  there  is  a  story 
of  Yis  and  Ramin  P  I  greatly  wish  to  hear  their  story,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  have  sought  it:  I  have  heard  of  their 
virtues." 

P'hakhp'hur  replied :  "  I  know  it  all,  and  I  have  heard 
of  their  virtues  and  their  royal  character,  for  it  is  a  good, 
pleasant  story,   told  by  wisfe   men,   and  composed  in  the 
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P'halauri  (i.e.  Pehleyi)  tongue;  but  sinoe  nobody  knows 
P'halauri  very  well,  no  one  can  translate  it.  Now,  if  thou 
oommandest  me,  I  will  try  to  translate  their  story  into 
Persian." 

Ibdal-Melik-Abunasar  thanked  him  for  this,  and  gave  him 
hope  of  reward.  Then  P'hakhp'hur  spoke  thus :  ''  Sinoe  it 
is  so,  and  their  story  is  naturally  Uked,  and  it  is  desired  that 
I  should  tell  it,  I  will  narrate^  it  and  translate  it.  Since 
their  name  is  great  in  the  land,  my  name  too  will  by  this 
means  remain  in  the  land." 

Accepting  this  as  it  stands,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Georgian 
translator  had  used  a  modem  Persian  text  made  from  a 
Pehlevi  original  in  the  reign  of  Tughlurbeg,  between  1042 
and  1055  a.d.  But  the  text  of  the  passage  is  very  corrupt, 
and  there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  may  have  been 
prefixed  to  the  story  by  a  scribe  of  much  later  date. 

In  writing  this  paper  my  object  is  to  appeal  to  students 
for  information  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  Georgian 
version.    Several  hjrpotheses  may  be  considered. 
I  1.    That  it  is  a  translation  of  the  poem  of  Al  GurganL 

Against  this  are  the  following  serious  objections : — 

(a)  A  translation  from  a  poem  would  certainly  have  been 
in  poetical  form.  The  Georgian  language  lends  itself  to 
rhythm  and  rhyme  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  narrative 
verse  is  perhaps  easier  to  write  than  prose. 

(b)  The  resemblance  between  the  Georgian  prose  and  the 
Persian  verse  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  supposition ; 
at  most  it  would  only  give  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that 
the  two  were  drawn  from  the  same  prose  source. 

2.  That  it  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Persian  poem. 

3.  That  it  is  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  a  Persian  prose 
translation  of  the  old  Pehlevi  romance.  This  is  the  opinion 
which,  subject  to  advice  from  scholars,  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt. 

^  LiteraUy,  ''in  a  measured  (or  metrical)  form/' 
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4.  That  it  should  be  a  direct  translation  from  Pehlevi 
into  Georgian  seems  improbable,  even  if  the  first  chapter  be 
admitted  to  be  a  forgery.  Yet  something  can  be  said  on 
behalf  of  this  view.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pehlevi  was 
understood  in  ancient  Georgia,  and  while  the  style  of  the 
Georgian  version  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not 
have  been  made  later  than  the  T'hamarian  age,  it  is  impossible 
from  internal  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  it  may  not 
have  been  of  much  earlier  date. 

In  order  to  supply  readers  with  materials  for  coming  to 
a  decision  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  well  to  print  here 
passages  selected  from  various  parts  of  a  complete  English 
manuscript  translation  recently  made. 


Ch.  II.     The  Story  of  Via  and  of  Ramin  and  hi%  elder  brother 
Shah  Moabad. 

There  was  once  a  great  and  mighty  king  of  Adrabagan 
and  ruler  of  all  the  provinces  and  countries,  lord  of  great 
treasures.  He  held  Khorasan,  Turkistan,  Eraq,  Adrabadagan, 
Eoistan,  Khuarazm;  he  was  lord  of  lands  and  seas  and 
famous  over  all  Persia.  Many  kings  he  had  under  him  happy 
and  secure,  and  in  those  days  there  was  no  man  disobedient 
to  his  word.  The  king  himself  was  a  fire-worshipper,  and 
all  his  kingdom.  This  king  was  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  his  name  was  Shah  Moabad.  He  had  a  brother 
called  Zard,  and  he  was  Shah  Moabad's  vizier. 

As  is  the  custom  with  the  Persians,  they  made  a  great 
assembly  and  celebrated  the  New  Year  (Navroz)  with  such 
magnificence  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of 
man.  Let  us  tell  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  their  Bairam- 
Navroz  celebration.  On  that  day  came  the  kings  who  were 
his  vassals,  and  the  magnates  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  rejoice  and  to  do  homage :  men  of  Shiraz,  Aspaan,  Eraq, 
Jorjan,  Gelan,  Ardavel,  and  Bardavel ;  Shahp'hur  of  Gelan 
and  Zard  himself,  brother  and  vizier  of  Shah  Moabad,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  whole  land,  with  their  womenfolk,  went 
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to  Shah  Moabad  to  Ehoarasan,  to  the  city  of  Marav  (Merv). 
They  came  forth,  and  each  ordered  his  footman  to  set  up 
tents  and  apartments  in  the  field.  '*  Adorn  the  plains/'  said 
they.  All  this  grandeur  excelled  the  power  of  imagination. 
They  came  to  the  plain,  they  brought  wall  carpets,  the 
footmen  and  other  servants  adorned  the  orchards  and  filled 
them  with  household  goods  and  treasures.  They  hurried 
on  the  elephants  and  camels  bearing  loads  of  treasures. 
Whateyer  was  befitting  to  His  Majesty  that  they  sent 
to  him. 

He  called  the  monarchs  and  the  nobles:  whoever  was 
worthy  to  sit  down,  seated  himself,  and  as  for  the  others 
who  were  there,  they  stood  each  with  his  staff  in  his  hand. 
They  invited  the  queens  and  the  dames  to  sit  down 
honourably,  they  led  in  many  kinds  of  skilful  maiden 
minstrels,  on  the  one  hand  the  lovers  of  the  rose  (i.e. 
nightingales)  warbled  on  the  rose,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  singers  sang  their  songs.  The  wives  of  the  monarchs, 
and  the  dames,  fair  as  sun  and  moon,  sat  down.  Two 
beautiful  ruby  tints  there  were  among  the  ladies,  one  of 
the  face  and  the  other  of  the  wine.  They  burned  aloes, 
musk,  and  amber,  and  the  fragrance  thereof  made  as  great 
a  smoke  as  a  cloud,  and  its  colour  was  like  the  hair  of 
the  dames.  Their  wealth  and  fortune,  treasure  and  riches, 
were  heavier  than  a  mountain,  and  the  sorrow  among 
them  was  lighter  than  chaff.  And  from  all  lands  folk 
came  to  look  at  the  ladies,  to  gaze  at  their  brides.  There 
were  the  fairest  among  the  new  brides,  and  in  gaining 
them  much  blood  will  be  spilt.  There  was  Share  Mahdukht 
of  Adrabadgan,  Manosh  of  Asp'hburgan,  Naslakit'h  of 
Dehistan,  Dinirges  and  Zamiges,  maids  from  the  roots  of 
the  mountains,  Shirin  and  Chirges  of  Aspaan,  two  sunlike 
beauties,  Abanozn,  Abanoed,  two  pretty  damsels,  daughters 
of  scribes,  the  wife  and  Shakarlab  the  daughter  of  lasaman 
the  vizier,  and  Abanosh  of  Eraq,  the  tender  Adragun  and 
Oulguno,  Shainam  and  Ehaibla  of  Shiraz,  and  Shah 
Moabad's  wives;  there  were  Chinese,  Turkis,  Barbarians, 
Oreeks,  noblemen's  daughters,  and  Elhuarazmi  was  the  lady 
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of  these  queens.^  Each  was  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 
No  one  can  fittingly  tell  forth  their  praise,  in  face  and  form 
they  were  faultless  in  all  points.  AH  were  seated  before 
King  Moabad. 

The  monarch  Shah  Moabad  was  a  lover  of  women;  he 
gazed,  he  rejoiced,  he  gave  gifts,  and  bade  the  minstrels 
sing ;  some  he  made  to  joust  in  the  lists,  some  to  sport  with 
spears,  and  the  lovely  damsels  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
round  dance. 

For  a  week  they  made  merry  with  great  rejoicing.  He 
gave  away  all  the  jewels,  pearls,  and  treasures  which  had 
been  used  in  their  drinking  and  rejoicing  at  the  feast.  He 
satisfied  great  and  small,  none  there  was  neglected.  There- 
upon Shahro,  the  elder  bom,  with  smiling  face  jested  with 
Shah  Moabad.  When  Shah  Moabad  heard  the  words  of 
Shahro  he  spoke  thus : — 

''Ah,  rose,  thou  that  smiling  speakest !  May  I  ever  see 
thee  merry !  Since  in  the  days  of  thine  old  age  thou  art 
such  a  ravisher  of  hearts,  what  must  thou  have  been  in  the 
time  of  thy  youth !  Since  thou  art  thus  when  thou  art 
a  half-faded  rose,  how  could  those  who  erstwhile  saw  thee 
Uve  or  have  reason !  Now  that  my  heart  is  darkened  and 
I  am  without  hope,  do  not  cut  me  off  from  thy  race ;  wed 
me  to  thy  daughter,  for  the  fruit  is  like  the  seed,  and  thy 
daughter  is  like  thee.  My  fate  and  future  will  then  be  more 
blessed  when  of  thy  race  a  sun  like  thee  shall  shine  in  my 
palace.  And  if  I  find  a  sun  on  earth  I  shall  not  need  a  sun 
in  heaven." 

Thus  in  reply  spoke  Shahro  the  fair :  "  0  most  sovereign 
of  sovereigns  I  Nothing  better  could  befall  us  than  to  have 
thee  for  son-in-law  if  God  had  been  merciful  and  had  given 
me  a  daughter ;  but,  by  thy  sun,  I  have  no  daughter,  other- 
wise I  would  have  told  thee.  Hitherto  no  girl  child  has 
been  bom  to  me,  and  if  now  one  shall  be  given  to  me  without 
fail  I  shall  tell  you."  2 

»  Perhaps  "the  Khuarazmian  ladies  excelled  all  the  foreigners  in  heauty.'* 
The  whole  passage  appears  to  be  yery  corrupt. 

'  Througnout  the  work  the  second  person  singular  and  second  person  ploral  are 
used  irregmarly. 
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Then  Shah  Moabad  made  her  swear:  "Swear  unto  me  that 
if  a  daughter  be  given  thee  she  shall  wed  none  save  me." 

The  wife  of  Qaran,  the  mother  of  Yiro^  made  a  solemn 
TOW  with  an  oath  :  '^  If  a  daughter  be  given  me  I  shall  wed 
her  to  thee,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife/' 

Shahro's  husband  was  called  Qaran.  But  Shahro  was 
of  nobler  birth  than  Qaran ;  she  was  of  the  race  of  King 
Jimshed,  who  was  the  fifth  king  after  Adam. 

They  mixed  musk  and  rose-water  and  therewith  they 
wrote  down  the  oath,  and  they  made  a  contract  together: 
''If  a  daughter  be  given  to  Shahro,  Shah  Moabad's  wife 
shall  she  be." 

Behold  what  sorrow  they  both  were  to  see :  He  is  to  wed 
the  unborn,  and  the  mother  betroths  the  unborn. 


Ch.  Vin.    Sere  is  the  great  Battle  between  Moabad  and  Viro. 


'i\  When  from   the  east  came  forth  the  sun,  whose  vizier 

is  the  moon  and  whose  throne  is  the  morning,  both  hosts 
formed  early  in  battle  array  and  both  monarchs  in  pomp 
came  forth  before  their  armies  to  battle.  On  both  sides 
began  the  beating  of  copper  drums,  the  cry  of  the  trumpets, 
the  voice  of  the  clarion ;  it  was,  so  to  say,  the  noise  of  devils, 
for  whoever  heard  that  din  everyone  at  the  sound  became 
a  foeman  to  another.  It  was  such  a  clatter  that  old  corpses 
which  had  crumbled  to  earth  would  have  trembled  in  the 
ground  for  fear  of  it. 

They  hurled  themselves  one  upon  another,  and  the  shock 
was  like  autumn  wind  casting  down  the  leaves  from  the 
tree.  Two  armed  men  by  the  clash  of  such  an  encounter 
were  cut  down,  and  from  both  sides  drum  and  trumpet 
shrieked :  " Haste  ye,  0  ye  ravishers  of  life!"  The  trumpet 
evidently  knew  of  their  death,  it  wept  for  them  even  before- 
hand. The  sharp  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  warriors 
smiled  like  lightning  on  their  souls.  The  heroes  in  the 
plain  were  like  lions,  and  in  the  mountains  like  fierce 
panthers,  and  even  they  who  were  experienced,  they  in  the 
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battle  became  mad,  of  a  truth  they  were  mad  and  full  of 
hate,  80  that  they  feared  neither  fire  nor  water,  neither 
sword,  lance,  scourge,  nor  arrow,  neither  lions  nor  elephants. 
In  that  battle  there  were  heroes  such  that  they  sacrificed 
their  sweet  souls  for  glory  and  did  not  fear  death.  They 
only  feared  shame  and  flight.  The  air  was  like  a  forest  with 
the  multitude  of  lances  and  standards,  the  earth  was  like 
a  cedar-grove  with  the  many  kinds  of  flags ;  on  some  the 
lion  sits,  on  some  a  peacock,  on  some  a  vulture,  on  some  an 
eagle.  The  earth  was  suddenly  become  dust,  it  rose  to 
heaven  and  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers. 
Many  youths  became  like  old  men  and  black  horses  grew 
grey.  Cowards  and  brave  men  were  recognized  by  this, 
that  the  cowards  were  melancholy  and  the  brave  were  gay. 
The  face  of  the  brave  was  like  the  flower  of  a  pomegranate, 
of  the  cowardly  like  a  scorpion  with  yellowness. 

The  two  armies  met  like  two  mountains  of  steel  falling 
together.  Between  them,  like  messengers,  the  arrows  of 
poplar  with  eagles'  plumes  came  and  went  steely-faced;  such 
beloved  messengers  were  they  that  they  penetrated  even  to 
the  heart  and  to  the  eyes,  no  other  place  would  please  them, 
and  into  whatever  abode  such  a  messenger  came  he  carried 
off  with  him  the  master  and  host.  The  battle  became  so 
keen  that  they  saw  eternity  clearly.  Brother  became 
careless  of  brother,  and  in  that  hour  none  had  helper  or 
succourer  save  his  own  right  arm.  Whoever  had  a  powerful 
arm  used  his  sword  as  it  seemed  good  to  him.  The  warriors 
seemed  tongueless  amid  the  wind  of  battle  and  the  noise  of 
the  trumpet.  Nothing  else  was  heard.  Sometimes  a  sword 
clove  chain  armour  like  water,  into  the  eyes  of  some  an  arrow 
stole  like  sleep,  into  the  hearts  of  some  a  lance  crept  like  love; 
halberts  penetrated  the  heads  of  some — the  merry  halbert 
sought  to  learn  from  the  brain  in  what  part  of  a  man's  form 
God  had  implanted  the  soul ;  the  sword  entered  by  one  path 
and  the  spirit  came  forth  by  the  same  path.  The  steel  swords 
were  like  a  blue  cloud,  but  it  rained,  and  the  shower  which 
came  forth  from  it  was  red.  In  the  battle  the  arrow  was 
like  a  sempstress,  for  it  sewed  the  bodies  to  the  saddle. 
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Until  eyening  the  two  armies  prolonged  the  battle.  In 
the  melly  one  was  like  a  leopard  and  one  a  wild  goat. 
Qaran,  the  father  of  the  well-beloved  Vis,  was  slain  by  his 
foes,  and  round  about  him  were  slain  a  hundred  and  thirty 
nobles,  braves  of  Yiro.  There  rained,  so  to  say,  drops  of 
rain  that  was  death.  So  many  men  were  slain  that  heap 
upon  heap  of  corpses  lay  piled,  and  round  about  them  flowed 
streams  of  blood. 

When  Yiro  saw  his  father  Qaran  slain,  and  so  many  nobles 
lying  devoted  beside  him,  he  called  to  his  magnates : — 

**  Brothers !  in  a  battle  sloth  is  monstrous  and  a  shame  to 
brave  men.  Are  you  not  ashamed  that  so  many  of  your 
race  are  massacred  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  overP  Have 
you  no  shame  for  the  sake  of  Qaran,  whose  white  beard  has 
been  crimsoned  by  blood  P  and  that  such  a  monarch  lies 
miserably  slain  P  Is  there  no  avenger  of  blood  among  so 
many  warriors  P  The  sun  of  heroism  and  glory-seeking  is 
set,  for  no  one  seeks  any  longer  fame  or  heroism.  I  have  not 
yet  sought  to  avenge  his  blood,  and  have  not  rejoiced  myself 
over  the  enemies.  Now  night  is  falling  and  it  will  soon  be 
dark.  The  soldiers  retreat.  Since  morning  you  have  shown 
great  bravery  and  waged  battle,  now  I  will  attack,  and  let 
your  prowess  help  me  and  aid  me  to  seek  to  avenge  my 
father's  blood.  And  be  ye  all  like  dragons  in  the  search  for 
blood  and  in  boldness,  so  that  I  may  not  bring  shame  on  my 
race.  Now  are  the  days  of  death  from  my  sword.  Fate 
and  the  world  I  despise.  I  will  be  delivered  from  shame 
and  from  the  rotten  Moabad,  and  I  will  rejoice  the  soul  of 
my  father  by  slaying  him." 

When  he  had  spoken  thus,  he  fell  upon  them  together 
with  his  nobles,  men  at  arms,  and  chosen  troops ;  like  fire 
he  burned  and  there  was  no  help  for  him  (or,  he  was  not 
master  of  himself).  Moabad's  soldiers  were  like  a  flood 
rushing  down  a  mountain  slope,  for  they  could  no  longer 
conceal  themselves.  Their  caress  was  lance,  sword,  and 
arrow.  In  slaying  one  another,  friend  was  worse  than  foe, 
father  became  heedless  of  his  son,  son  of  his  father,  and 
friend  of  his  friend.     Whoever  met  another  spared  not  to 
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alay.  It  became  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  before 
the  eyes.  Brother  slew  brother  and  father  son.  The  lances 
were  like  spits,  instead  of  roast  meat  there  were  men,  and 
the  earth,  from  the  flow  of  blood,  was  like  a  winepress. 
Death  was,  as  'twere,  a  powerful  wind  which  scattered 
men's  heads  like  leaves  from  a  tree  ;  the  heads  of  the 
warriors  were  like  balls  in  the  playing-field  (maidan),  and 
their  forms  like  felled  trees  in  a  thick  wood.  When  the 
son  set  it  seemed  as  if  Moabad's  fate  set  with  the  sun,  and 
fate  had  cut  off  hope  of  the  monarchy  of  Moabad. 

Moabad  fled  even  unto  Ispaan  and  Khuarasan.  And 
when  his  soldiers  saw  him  flee  all  fled.  The  chief  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain,  and  if  darkness  had  not  come  on  Moabad 
himself  could  not  have  escaped.  But  Yiro  and  his  nobles 
no  longer  pursued.  They  thought  since  Moabad  was  fled  he 
would  not  fight  them  any  more  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  idea  was  one  thing  and  God's  decree  was  otherwise. 

When  Viro  saw  that  Moabad  had  fled  he  rejoiced,  and  lo  ! 
he  had  not  alighted  from  his  horse  before  the  Delamis  and 
Oelanis  and  the  Kiamanis  (var.  Kirmanis,  Gelanelis,  and 
lamanelis),  countless  as  sand,  wild  goats,  rain,  and  the 
leaves  of  trees,  fell  upon  Viro.  Viro's  soldiers  and  the  out- 
landers,  whoever  was  foreign,  all  fled  without  fighting  the 
Oelanis  and  the  Delamis,  because  they  were  marvellously 
many  and  their  leaders  were  renowned  for  valour.  When 
Yiro  knew  of  their  coming  and  of  the  flight  of  his  soldiers 
he  was  astonished  at  the  deed  of  Fate,  which  is  inconstant, 
its  bitterness  and  joy  are  a  pair,  like  the  brightness  of  day 
and  the  darkness  of  night.  In  this  fleeting  world  grief  is 
more  than  joy,  and  the  heart  of  the  wise  and  prudent  is  timid 
in  Fate's  hands.  When  Fate  had  rejoiced  over  Moabad, 
the  same  Fate  frowned  on  his  foes.  With  a  sweaty  and 
dusty  face  Yiro  stood,  his  bloody  sword  he  did  not  sheath, 
with  a  few  soldiers  he  directed  himself  against  the  king  of 
the  Delamis  in  battle  with  naked  sword. 

When  Moabad  heard  this  news,  how  Yiro  had  gone 
against  the  Delamis  and  the  Oelanis,  at  the  same  moment 
he  turned  back,  and  since  he  felt  no  fatigue  he  went  so 
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swiftly  that  the  wind  could  not  overtake  his  dust.  He  came 
with  his  army  to  Gorab,  where  was  the  house  and  dwelling 
of  Vis. 


Ch.  XXVIII  (extract).     Moahad  lights  a  fire  for  Vis  to 
swear  by. 

.  .  .  .  "  There  is  nought  better  than  this,  that  thou 
shouldst  swear  to  me  ;  it  will  save  from  suspicion  and 
reproach,  and  will  bind  the  tongue  of  everyone  who  slanders 
thee.  Now  will  I  light  a  great  fire,  I  will  make  smoke  of 
aloes  and  musk;  swear  to  me  by  this  fire,  before  all  the 
nobles  and  soldiers,  pass  through  the  midst  of  it,  so  that 
at  the  moment  when  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  mayst 
become  pure  in  soul  from  sin.  After  this,  none  will  dare 
to  reproach  thee  nor  speak  an  unpleasing  word.  Then  thou 
shalt  be  my  soul  and  fate  (or  world),  I  shall  love  thee  like 
my  life,  I  shall  give  thee  my  kingdom  besides  and  show 
forth  thy  purity." 

Vis  replied :  "  Do  so.  Thou  shalt  purify  and  I  too  shall 
be  purified  by  this.  As  long  as  thou  suspectest  in  thy  heart 
that  I  am  not  pure,  thou  harmest  thy  soul  and  all  religion. 
It  is  better  to  see  sin  and  hide  it  than  not  to  see  it  and 
speak  slander." 

Then  Shahinshah  called  together  all  the  servants  of  fire, 
his  nobles  and  armies,  and  sacrificed  on  the  altar  great 
possessions,  so  that  of  each  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
quantity— gold,  jewels,  pearls,  villages.  Thence  they  caused 
a  little  fire  to  be  taken,  in  the  moedan  (public  square)  they 
lighted  with  it  a  great  mountain  of  fire,  so  that  its  heat 
reached  unto  heaven  and  its  flame  was  like  a  fair  woman 
in  a  linen  smock  walking  delicately.  The  greatness  of  the 
fire  lighted  up  the  whole  land,  and  it  was  consumed  by 
the  heat,  as  a  lover  is  consumed  by  absence,  and  its  smoke 
darkened  the  air  of  heaven.  And  none  knew  for  what 
reason  Shahinshah  had  lighted  such  a  fire,  and  it  mounted 
so  high   that  its  flame  warmed  the  moon«     There  stood 
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together  before  the  fire  the  nobles  of  Ehuarasan.  Vis  saw 
that  fearful  fire  from  Moabad's  tower,  and  said  to  Ramin : — 
"  Behold  the  deed  of  that  man,  how  he  has  lighted 
a  great  fire  for  us  and  wishes  to  bum  us  in  it !  Now,  before 
he  bum  us,  come  let  us  both  steal  hence.  We  shall  cause 
Mobad's^  heart  to  bum  in  this  same  fire.  Moabad  said 
to  me  yesterday:  'Swear  that  thou  hast  not  had  Ramin/ 
And  I  began  to  discourse  and  cheated  him.  Now  they 
have  lighted  a  great  fire  before  the  citizens  and  soldiers, 
and  he  will  make  me  walk  in  this  fire,  he  will  bring  me 
to  shame  before  these  men,  and  thus  he  said  to  me :  '  Thou 
shalt  go  in  naked  before  these  men,  that  none  may  slander 
thee  with  Ramin.'    .    .    .    .    " 


Ch.  XLII  (extract).      Wedding  of  Ramin  and  ChU. 

.  .  .  .  Ramin  held  Gul  by  the  hand.  She  poured 
a  hundred  vessels  full  of  jewels  and  pearls  at  Ramin's 
feet  (var.  Ramin  poured  at  (his  father-in-law)  Rap'hed's 
feet),  she  seated  him  on  a  golden  throne.  Whoever  of  their 
kinsfolk  were  magnates  and  nobles  they  called  them  all  and 
made  merry.  In  confirmation  of  the  deed  Ramin  swore 
solemnly  by  their  (P  local)  oaths,  by  God  and  fire,  that : 
**  As  long  as  the  earth  endures,  and  Geon  (i.e.  Gihon)  flows 
a  stream,  as  long  as  fish  are  found  in  the  sea,  or  the  sun  and 
moon  have  brilliance,  as  long  as  night  is  dark,  as  long  as 
wind  blows  on  the  mountains,  and  beasts  feed  in  the  plains, 
I  living  shall  seek  none  save  Gul,  I  shall  desire  no  other 
wife  nor  friend,  nor  shall  I  mention  the  sorceress  Vis  as  if 
I  had  ever  loved  her.  As  long  as  I  live  Gul  shall  be  my 
heart.^  I  have  separated  myself  from  other  love,  and  am 
weary  of  it.  The  rose,*  a  rose  in  name,  is  mine — my  wife — 
and  Gorab  is  mine  abode.  As  long  as  I  have  the  rose  I  shall 
not  smell  a  violet,  as  long  as  there  is  a  moon  I  shall  not 
esteem  the  light  of  the  stars." 

>  The  Shahinshah's  name  is  inconsistently  spelt — Mobad,  Moabad,  Movabad, 
MaTab«d,  Muabad.    Cf.  Khvarasan,  Adrabagan,  etc.,  in  Ch.  I. 
*  A  play  upon  words— ^w/i  means  a  heart  in  Georgian,  a  rose  in  Persian. 
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Ch.  XL VIII  (extract).     The  First  Letter  of  Fw  to  Jtamin. 

A  letter  was  written  from  the  sorrow-stricken  Vis  to  the 
merry  and  light-hearted  Ramin.  Instead  of  paper  was  used 
Chinese  vellum  (petracont)^  for  ink  T'humbut'hian  (Tibetan) 
musk,  an  Egyptian  reed  {caiamt),  rosewater  from  Nisib,  and 
inkhoms  of  Saman  aloe  (P  'aloe  of  the  plains/  reading 
samindoruli),  the  scribe  himself  a  £aj-like  (i.e.  possessed 
of  supernatural  cunning)  finder  of  words,  his  words  were 
mingled  with  sugar  and  pearls 

Ch.  LXXXIX  (last  chapter).     Ramin* 8  Accession  and  Death. 

When  they  told  Ramin  of  this  death  (of  Moabad)  by 
mischance,  and  how  the  dragon  had  swallowed  unexpectedly 
the  sun  of  the  world,  he  showed  much  outward  grief,  he 
made  mourning  and  lamentation  for  the  dead.  But  in 
secret  he  gave  God  great  thanks  that  He  had  done  thus, 
and  had  not  brought  about  a  war  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
poor  would  have  been  shed.  Moabad  was  dead,  Ramin's 
desire  was  fulfilled.     He  did  homage  to  God  and  indited 

a  song  of  praise (Here  follows  an  account  of 

Ramin's  reign  until  the  death  of  Vis.)  He  summoned  his 
eldest  son,  Khorshed,  the  grandees  and  the  troops.  And  he  set 
Khorshed  on  the  royal  throne,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
girt  a  sword  about  his  loins,  blessed  him  as  king,  and  called 
his  name  Khuasrov.  Thus  he  spoke :  ''  Eighty  and  three 
years  have  I  been  a  happy  monarch.  Now  have  I  given 
thee  my  property  and  the  throne,  for  ruling  beseems  and 
befits  thee  too.  God  make  thee  happy !  Thou  art  a  young 
man  and  thy  fate  is  young  too.  Bring  not  shame  upon  Vis, 
thy  mother,  nor  upon  me.  Do  what  thou  hast  seen  me  do, 
that  I  may  not  judge  thee  when  God  asks  me  in  that  other 
world.  Have  a  care  of  divine  things,  be  zealous  for  justice." 
He  confided  to  him  his  crown,  throne,  kingdom,  troops,  and 
treasures.  He  came  not  forth  from  Vis's  sepulchre  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  nor  opened  the  door,  and  no  man  saw  him. 
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For  lack  of  space^  these  extracts  must  suffice.  They  will, 
perhaps,  furnish  material  for  some  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  Georgian  text.  As  a  story,  "  Visramiani "  has 
great  merits,  and  would  be  read  by  any  cultivated  reader 
with  keen  interest.  Apart  from  the  vivid  sketches  of 
ancient  life  and  manners,  there  is  everywhere  apparent 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  which  prevents  even  the  lyrical 
passages  from  becoming  tedious. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1340  A,D,from  the  Nuuhat-al-Kuliib  of  Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi,  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  toork. 
By  G.  Le  Strange. 


{Contimtsdfromp,  266,  April  Nnmbery  1902.) 


Chapter  10.     Kurdistdn. 

Contents:  Alanl,  167;;  A^llshtar  and  Bahar,  167r;  Khaftiyan, 
167«;  Darband  Taj  Khatun  and  Darband  Zangi,  167^;  BarbU, 
167m;  Dlnavar,  167^;  Sal|ftnabad  Jamjamal,  167 w;  8hah- 
raiur,  167y;  Kirmaoshah,  I680;  Kirind  and  Khuahan,  168/; 
Eanguvar,  168A;  Mayidasht,  l6Sk;  Hanin,  168/;  Vas^nii 
168m. 

The  description  of  Kurdistan  given  by  Mustawfi  (which 
Hajji  Khalfah  has  copied  almost  verbatim  into  his  Jihdn 
Numd)  presents  a  number  of  small  problems  which  I  find 
myself  unable  satisfactorily  to  solve.  Kurdistan^  or  the 
Land  of  the  Kurds^  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  erected  into 
a  separate  government  under  the  SaljQks,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Sulayman  Shah,  divided  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Jibil 
Province,  which  they  called  Persian  'Irak,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  2.  Sulayman  Shah,  under  whose  rule  Kurdistan 
appears   to   have  flourished   greatly,   surnamed  Abuh   (or 

J.R.A.9.  1902.  .13 
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Ayuh)  was  the  nephew  of  Sultan  Sinjar,  who  had  appointed 
him  governor  of  this  province,  and  Sulayman  Shah  at  a  later 
date— that  is,  from  554  to  556  (1159  to  1161  a.d.)— became 
for  a  short  time  the  Saljuk  Sultan  of  the  Two  'Iraks,  and 
chief  of  his  house. 

Alan!  (thus  in  the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  450,  though  some 
MSS.  read  Alabi)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province 
of  Kurdistan,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  on  the 
present  maps,  it  is  mentioned  apparently  by  no  other 
geographer,  and  is  not  marked  in  the  Itinerary.  At 
Alishtar  (the  next  town  named  by  Mustawfi)  there  was 
an  ancient  Fire-temple  called  Ardahish  (or  Arakhash),  and 
Alishtar  [1]  would  appear  to  have  been  some  town  in  the 
well-known  plain  of  this  name,  still  so  marked  on  our  maps. 
This  town  is  possibly  that  given  in  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  259),  and 
others,  as  lying  ten  farsakhs  south-west  of  Nihavand,  being 
twelve  leagues  north  of  Saburkhwast.  The  older  geographers, 
however,  spell  the  name  Lashtar,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Nuzhat  give  every  variety  of  reading  for  this  name — such 
as  AlTsht,  Al-Bashr  (so  in  the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  450),  Allshar 
and  Basht— so  that  the  identification  given  above  is  more 
than  doubtful;  and  in  regard  to  the  Fire-temple  I  am  at 
a  loss  for  any  further  references.^ 

The  town  of  Bahar  [2],  with  its  castle,  which  Hamd- 
Allah  reports  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Kurdistan  in  the 
days  of  Sulayman  Shah,  lies  some  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
Hamadan.  Khuftiyan  (given  as  Khxmyan,  Hukhan,  Jufban, 
and  Khaysan,  with  diverse  other  readings  in  the  MSS.,  the 
form  Hakshiyan  being  printed  in  the  Jikdn  Numd,  p.  450) 
is  difficult  to  identify;  it  was  a  fine  castle,  according  to 
Hamd- Allah,  that  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Zab  river  (but 


^  On  hifl  march  from  Tustar  to  Shiraz,  Timur,  according  to  *Ali  of  Tazd 
(i,  600),  after  crossing  the  Ab-Shirm,  camped  on  the  Plain  of  Laahtar,  and  two 
days  later  coming  to  the  river  of  the  Sha*b  Bayran  valley,  halted  at  Basht. 
Both  places  will  bB  found  on  the  modem  map,  and  naturally  suggest  themselves 
as  possible  alternatives,  one  or  other,  for  the  town  of  Kurdistan  mentioned  by 
Hamd- Allah ;  but  unfortunately  both  would  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
and  too  far  south  (being  well  within  the  boundary  of  Fars)  ever  to  have  been 
coimted  as  of  Kurdistan.  The  Jihdn  Numd,  as  usual,  merely  copies  the  Nuzhat 
without  comment. 
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whether  Upper  or  Lower  Zab  is  not  stated),  being  surrounded 
by  many  villages. 

The  towns  of  Darband  (Pass  of)  Taj  Ehatun  and  Darband 
ZangI,  also,  are  neither  of  them  marked  on  the  map; 
Darband  Tashi  Khatiin,  however,  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  *Ali  of  Yazd  (i,  585,  599,  640)  in  his  account  of  the 
marches  of  Timur  through  Kurdistan.  Dirbil,  or  DizbH, 
'a  medium-sized  town,'  likewise  is  not  found  either  on  the 
map  or  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers;  the 
spelling,  however,  is  most  uncertain,  the  MSS.  giving  Darsil, 
Wazpal,  etc.,  with  some  other  variants. 

Dinavar,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  described  by 
De  Morgan  (Mission  en  Perse,  ii,  95,  96),  was  still,  when 
Mustawfi  wrote,  a  fine  town,  and  produced  excellent  com 
crops.  The  ruins  of  Jamjamal  [3]  are  marked  on  the  maps 
as  lying  due  east  of  Kirmanshah  and  south  of  Bisutun  [7]^ 
this  position  (for  there  are  other  villages  of  the  same  name) 
being  confirmed  by  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinerary 
(Route  ii) ;  and  our  author  states  that  this  place,  called 
more  especially  Sultanabad  Jamjamal,  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  Kurdistan,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sultan 
Uljaytu  the  Mongol.  The  city  of  Shahrazur  [4]  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  at  Tasin  Tappah,  in  the  present 
plain  of  Shahrazur.  The  town  was  known  to  the  Persians 
as  Nim-Rah — *  Half-way  * — that  is,  lying  half-way  between 
the  ancient  Fire-temple  at  Madain  and  the  Temple  on  the 
Adharbayjan  frontier  at  Saturik  (already  mentioned  above 
in  Chapter  2),  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  identified  with 
Shiz  of  the  Arab  geographers  (see  J.R.G.S.,  x,  65). 

Kirmanshah,  which  the  Arabs  called  Kirmisin,  was 
celebrated  for  the  sculptures  in  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Bisutun.  Kirind  [6]  and  Kushan  were  two  villages  at 
the  head  of  the  Hulwan  pass;  the  name  of  Kushan  has 
now  apparently  disappeared  from  the  maps,  though  Kirind 
remains ;  and  this  latter  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  was  the  less 
important  place  of  the  two.  Kanguvar,  which  the  Arabs 
called  Kasr-al-Lusu8 — 'Robbers*  Castle' — according  to  our 
author  had  been  built  with  stones  taken  from  the  ancient 
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aite  at  Bisutun.  Mayidasht,  or  Mahidasht,  is  still  the  name 
of  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Kirind  river ;  and  Harsin 
[6]>  the  name  of  a  castle  and  town,  lies  some  miles  south- 
east of  Eirmanshah.  Finally,  Yastam  [7],  or  Bastam,  is 
apparently  the  hamlet  near  the  present  Tak-i-Bustan,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bisutun  hill,  for  it  is  described  as  a  large 
village  lying  over  against  the  great  AchsBmenian  sculptarea, 
which  represent,  according  to  the  Persians,  King  Khusru 
Parviz  and  his  horse  Shabdiz,  with  Queen  Shirin,  and  these 
Mustawfi  carefully  describes  in  his  account  of  the  BisiitOn 
mountain  (L.  203/). 


Chapter  11.     Khuziatdn, 

Contents:  Tastar,  168p ;  Ahwaz,  169<; ;  Tarb,  169^;  Junday 
Shapur,  169y ;  Hawizah,  169;';  Dizful,  169/;  Daskarah, 
169$^;  Ramhurmuz,  169r;  Sus,  169^;  Tarazak,  169u7;  'Askar 
Mukram,  I69ar;  Masrul^an,  170a. 

Before  noticing  the  towns  in  this  province  it  will  be  wdl 
to  summarize  such  information  as  \&  given  by  Hamd- Allah 
about  the  rivers  which  flow  out  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
separate  mouths  or  through  the  tidal  estuaries  of  the  Shatt- 
al-'Arab.  The  chief  stream  of  Khuzistan  is  the  Karun, 
which  Mustawfi  and  the  older  geographers  call  the  Dujayl 
(or  Little  Tigris)  of  Tustar.  This  had  its  source  in  the 
Zardah  Kuh — '  the  Yellow  Mountains'— of  Great  Lur,  where 
also  the  Zandah-riid  of  Isfahan  had  its  head-waters  (L.  204^, 
and  see  Chapter  2).  The  Dujayl  river,  after  many  windings, 
flowed  down  past  Tustar  to  'Askar  Mukram  and  Ahwaz, 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  Dizful  river,  and  their  united 
streams  poured  into  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Shatt-al-'Arab 
(L.  214«),  which  went  out  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Dizfiil 
river,  which  joined  the  Earun  below  'Askar  Mukram,  was 
formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Eazki  river  and  the 
Ab-i-Kaw'ah  (or  Kar*ah),  which  last,  flowing  down  from 
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Burujird  (see  above,  Chapter  2),  was  also  named  the  Sllakhur 
(L.  215ti).  Further  to  the  westward  came  the  Earkhah, 
also  called  the  river  of  Sus  ;  this  rose  in  the  Alvand 
moantains;  it  was  soon  joined  by  the  river  Eulku,  also 
by  the  stream  from  Ehurramabad,  and  thence  flowing  down 
past  Siis  to  the  Hawizah  country  came  to  the  tidal  estuary 
of  the  Earun,  by  which  its  waters,  uniting  with  the  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  finally  reached  the  sea  (L.  216tr, 
also  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  286). 

The  boundary  between  Ehuzistan  and  Fars  was  formed 
by  the  river  Tab,  which  is  the  name  that  Mustawfi  and  all 
the  Arab  geographers  give  to  the  river  called  at  present 
the  Jarrabi ;  the  modern  Tab  river  (flowing  past  Hindiyan) 
being  presumably  the  mediaeval  Ab-i-Shmn,  but  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  present  nomenclature.  The  Tab 
river  (of  Mustawfi  and  the  Arab  geographers)  rose  in  the 
Saram  hills  in  Luristan,  it  was  soon  joined  by  the  waters 
of  the  Ab-i-Masin  which  came  down  from  the  Sumayram 
mountains,  and  the  united  streams  some  distance  below 
the  point  of  junction  were  crossed  by  the  great  bridge  of 
Rakan  near  Arrajan.  After  watering  the  Rishahr  districts 
the  Tab  finally  flowed  out  to  the  sea  (L.  218«,  «) ;  and  these 
places  will  all  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  Chapter  12 
on  Fars. 

Ehuzistan  was  coterminous  on  the  north  with  Eurdistan, 
these  two  Provinces  coming  in  between  Arabian  and  Persian 
•Irak,  though  Saymarah,  counted  as  of  the  latter  (see 
Chapter  2),  must  have  been  very  near  the  frontier  of  'Irak 
*ArabI.  When  Mustawfi  wrote  the  capital  of  the  Ehuzistan 
Province  was  Tustar,  already  then  commonly  called  Shustar, 
famous  for  the  great  weir  across  the  EarOn,  which  at  the 
city  gate  divided  the  stream  into  three  parts,  called 
respectively  the  Canals  of  Dasht-Abad,  of  Du-Danik,  and 
of  Chahar-Danik  (Two  Sixths  and  Four  Sixths).  Ahwaz 
has  already  been  noticed  in  my  paper  on  Ibn  Serapion 
(p.  311).  The  town  of  Turb  (or  Tub  according  to  some 
MSS.),  on  the  sea-shore,  I  cannot  identify,  but  apparently 
it  occupied  more  or  less  the  position  of  Basiyan,  so  frequently 
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mentioned  by  the  earlier  geographers.  The  ruins  of  Junda j 
Shapiir  [1]  exist  at  the  village  of  Shahabad,  lying  half-way 
between  Dizfiil  and  Tustar;  the  town  was  famous  for  its 
sugar-canes,  as  also  was  Hawizah  [2]>  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  lower  Karun,  which  town,  Mustawfi  writes,  was 
inhabited  mainly  by  Sabaeans.  Dizf  01 — '  Bridge  of  the  Diz 
river' — ^was  anciently  called  Andamish,  from  the  name  of 
the  bridge  of  forty-two  arches  which  here  crossed  the  Diz 
river.  This  Bridge  of  Andamish  is  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Hawkal  (p.  259)  and  other  earlier  geographers  whom  Yakut 
(iy  372)  has  quoted  (see  also  Ibn  Serapion,  p.  312,  and  'All 
of  Yazd,  i,  589) ;  its  remains  still  exist  (De  Bode,  Lumtdn, 
ii,  163). 

Daskarah  (or  Dastglr)  was  on  the  'Irak  border,  according 
to  Yakut  (ii,  575),  and  possessed  a  strong  castle,  but  its 
exact  position  is  difficult  to  fix.  Bamhurmuz  [SJy  the  name 
of  which,  says  Mustawfi,  was  already  corrupted  to  Bamiz, 
lay  near  the  frontier  of  Fars ;  Sus  [4],  *  the  most  ancient 
city  of  Khuzistan,'  was  famous  for  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  and  its  ruins  stand  near  the  Karkhah  river  some  few 
miles  south-south-west  of  Dizful  (De  Bode,  ii,  186).  For 
Siis  some  of  the  MSS.  give  the  spelling  Siisin,  but  probably 
from  the  scribe  having  confused  this  Sus  with  the  town  of 
a  similar  name  in  Luristan,  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  2. 
Tarazak  (or  Tararak,  as  given  in  the  Jikdn  Numd,  p.  284) 
cannot  unfortunately  be  identified;  it  was  famous  for  its 
excellent  sugar-canes.  'Askar  Mukram  [5],  the  ruins  of 
which  are  at  Band-i-Kir  (see  I.S.  312),  Mustawfi  reports 
was  also  known  by  the  Persian  name  of  Lashkar  or  'Camp' ; 
and  somewhere  higher  up  on  the  Masrukan  stream  [6]  was 
the  town  of  this  same  name,  the  site  of  which  has  apparently 
disappeared  from  the  modem  maps. 
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Chapter  12.    Fdra. 

Contents:  Shiraz,  l70u ;  Coasts  of  Abu  Zuhayr  and  of  ^Umarah, 
nitt;;  Bushkanat,  171y ;  Tawwaj,  I7l8;  Khabr,  172a; 
Khatlzln,  172^;  Khunayfghan,  172^;  Ramzavan,  Badhm, 
and  Davan,  172/;  Sarvistan  and  Eubanjan,  I72y;  Siraf, 
Najiram,  and  ^urshl,  172A;  Simkan  and  Hirak,  172^; 
Firuzabad,  172o ;  Eiarzin,  Elr,  and  Abzar,  172u7 ;  Kariyan 
and  Earaa  of  Irahistan,  172y ;  Kavar,  173i ;  Laghir  and 
Eiaharjan,  173^;  Mandastan,  173y;  Mimand,  173X';  Humu 
and  Hamjan  Eabrin,  173/;  Huzu  and  Tanah,  173n;  Istakhr 
and  its  three  Castles,  173o;  Abraj,  174/;  Abarkuh,  174^; 
Faraghab,  I74in;  Isfandan  and  Eumistan,  l74o;  Il^lid  and 
Uzjan,  174jp;  SurmalC)  174^;  Bavvan  and  Marust,  174«; 
Bay  da,  174^;  Harir,  Abadah,  and  Sabzivar,  174u7 ;  Hafrak 
and  Eali,  174j;  ;  Khurramab,  174y ;  Eamjird,  174z;  Mayin, 
1750  and  j\  Sahik  and  Harat,  Xlbh  ;  Kutruh,  ^umishab,  and 
the  Castle  of  Kulinjan,  176c;  Kamflruz,  175*;  Kirbal,  175/; 
Kamin  and  Earin,  175^;  Kallar  and  Kurad,  175A;  Yazdi- 
khwast,  Dih  Girdu,  Shuristan,  and  Abadah,  1 75/ ;  Dih  Murd  and 
Eadhan,  175m;  Jahram  and  Khurshah  Castle,  175o;  Juvaym 
of  Abu  Ahmad  and  Samlran  Castle,  175^;  Fasa,  Shakk 
Rudbar,  and  Mishanan,  175«;  Nashavar,  175;?;  Kazirun, 
176a;  Shapur  City,  176A;  Anburan  and  Basht  Kuta,  176o; 
Bilad  Shapur,  176^';  Tir  Murdan  and  Jubkan,  i76r;  The 
Jiluyah  Mountains,  176u;  Jirrah,  176u7;  Gumbadh  Mallaghan 
and  Pul-Bulu,  176y ;  Khisht  and  Kumarij,  177a;  KhuUar, 
177 J;  Khumayjan  and  Dih  *Ali,  \lle\  Sal^at,  17 7d;  Saram 
and  Bazrank,  177/;  Ghundijan,  177A;  Nawbandajan  and 
5al*ah  Safid,  177/;  Sha'b  Bavvan,  177»;  Kubad  Khurrah 
and  Arrajan,  177<;  Bustanak,  177y;  Rishahr,  177«;  Hindijan, 
Khabs,  and  Furzuk,  178(/;  Jannaba,  178*;  Jalladjan  and 
Hayvudin,  178/;  Mahruban,  I78y;  Siniz,  178/.  The  Sixteen 
Castles  of  Fare,  namely:  Kal*ah  Isfandiyar,  or  Isfid  Diz,  178^ ; 
the  Castles  of  Istakhr  (Persepolis),  178tt;  the  Castle  of 
Istakhr  Var,  179a;  Abadah,  179J;  Diz  Abraj  or  Iraj,  I79c  ; 
Tiz  or  Tabar,  179(/;  Tir-i-Khuda,  179^;  Khurshah,  179A; 
Khurramah,  179/;  Khuwadan,  179i?i;  Khuvar  and  Ramzavan, 
179n;  Saharah,  179o;  Samiran,  179jp;  Karzin,  179^';  and 
Gunbad-Mallaghan,  I79r.    The  Pasture-lands  called  Marghzar, 
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I!  namely:  AvardortTrd,  179f<;  DashtBun,  ITOu';  DashtArzan, 


179z;  Sikan,  ISOh;  Bahz  or  Bahman,  180(;;  Bid  Maslikan, 
ISOd;  Bayijla  and  Shidan,  180^;  Kali,  180A;  Ealan,  ISOifc; 
Eamflruz,  180m;  Kamln,  180n;  and  Narkis,  180o.  The 
Islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  namely,  Kays,  180r ;  Ahrun,  ISld  ; 
Aharknman,  1 8 1  ^ ;  and  Kharik,  1 8 1/ 


In  the  time  of  the  Il-Khan  dynasty  Fars  had  come  to 
be  a  much  smaller  proyince  than  it  had  been  during  the 
Caliphate^  and  as  described  by  the  Arab  geographers.  In 
the  pages  of  Hamd- Allah  Fars  has  lost  the  whole  of  the 
Yazd  district  on  the  north-east,  this  under  the  Mongols 
being  given  to  Persian  'Irak ;  while  the  eastern  districts 
round  Darabjird,  having  taken  the  name  of  Shabankarah, 
had  been  formed  into  a  separate  province,  which  under 
this  title  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  chapter.  A  long 
and  interesting  account  is  given  by  Hamd- Allah  of  Shiraz, 
the  capital  of  the  Fars  province  since  the  Moslem  conquest ; 
the  nine  gates  in  its  walls  are  enumerated,  and  its  various 
mosques  and  shrines  are  described  in  some  detail.  Hamd- 
Allah  notes  further  that  the  territory  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city  was  called  its  Humah  (often  written  Jumah  or 
Jaivmah),  A  word  that  may  be  translated  *  domain.'  Two 
leagues  distant  from  Sblraz  was  the  mountain  called  Kuh-i- 
Darak,  on  which  the  winter  snow  was  stored  in  pits  for 
use  in  the  hot  weather  (L.  203y) ;  while  three  f  arsakhs  to  the 
south  of  Shiraz  was  a  castle  known  as  Kal'ah-i-Tiz  (other 
J  (  readings  in  the  MSS.  give  Bir,  Tabr,  Tir,  Tashir,  etc.),  which 

crowned  a  solitary  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  spring 
of  water  (L.  I79d),  Also  in  the  Shiraz  district  was  the 
Castle  of  Khuvar  (L.  I79n),  and  this  place  is  mentioned  by 
Istakhrl  (p.  104)  as  a  small  town  of  the  Ardashir  Khurrah 
district.  Yakut  (i,  199 ;  ii,  480),  who  copies  the  account, 
adds  no  particulars,  and  evidently  cannot  give  more  exactly 
the  position.  Shiraz  has  no  river,  but  its  waters  drain 
eastward  to  the  salt  lake  of  Mahaluyah  (L.  226c),  which  is 
some  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and  lies  in  the  plain  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  Sarvistan. 
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The  shores  of  the  lake  were  used  for  salt-pans,  and  much 
salt  was  exported  from  Shiraz  to  outlying  places. 

The  sea-coast  districts  of  Fare,  known  as  the  A'mal-i-Sif, 
were  divided  between  the  Sif — *  Coast* — of  the  Ban!  Zuhayr 
and  the  Sif  of  'TJmarah.  The  positions  of  these  districts 
are  given  by  Istakhri  (pp.  140, 141)  and  by  Yakut  (iii,  217), 
the  former  region  lying  near  Siraf  and  the  latter  near  the 
Eirman  border,  over  against  the  Island  of  Kays.  The 
Bushkanat  district,  according  to  the  Fdrs  Ndmah  (f.  86a),  lay 
twelve  leagues  from  Ghundijan  towards  Najiram.  Tavvaj, 
often  spelt  Tawwaz  [1],  had  been  a  celebrated  commercial 
town  in  early  days,  but  when  Mustawfi  wrote  it  was  already 
in  ruins.  Apparently  no  traces  of  it  now  exist;  it  stood, 
however,  near  the  lower  course  of  the  Shapiir  river,  called 
the  Tawwaj-Ab,  and  according  to  Istakhri  (pp.  128,  133) 
lay  about  half-way  between  Kazirun  and  Jannabah  [40]. 

Eh&br  [2],  somewhat  over  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Shiraz, 
exists,  and  was  famous  for  its  castle,  called  Kal'ah  Tir-i- 
Khuda— 'God's  Arrow'  (L.  179g).  The  region  of  Khatizm 
(which  some  MSS.  give  as  Khayriz  or  Khatilhar)  I  am  not 
able  to  identify ;  the  districts  of  Ramzavan  and  Dadhin  lay 
south  of  Jirrah.  Davan  plain,  according  to  the  Fdrs  Ndmah 
(f.  73 J),  lay  six  leagues  north  of  Mayin  [17].  Khunayfghan 
[3],  which  was  commonly  called  Ehanafgan,  was  to  the 
north  of  Firuzabad  at  the  sources  of  the  Burazah  river. 
Sarvistan  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mahaluyah  Lake; 
but  Euhjan  (orEubanjan  in  the  Fdrs  Ndmah)  has  apparently 
disappeared  from  the  map.  Of  Siraf,  the  celebrated  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  ruins  still  exist,  and  have  been  described 
by  Captain  Stifle  (J.R.G.S.,  1895,  p.  166),  and  according 
to  Istakhri  (p.  34)  Najiram  lay  to  the  northward  of  it, 
Ehiirshi  (or  EhurashI)  being  of  its  dependencies. 

Simkan  [4]  lies  to  the  east  of  Firuzabad  (cf.  Stack,  Six 
Months  in  Persia^  ii,  232),  and  Hirak  was  a  large  village 
near  by.  Of  Firuzabad,  anciently  called  JQr,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  Hamd- Allah  gives 
a  long  account,  mentioning  also  its  castle  (L.  179o),  called 
Kal'ah    Shaharah,    which   crowned   a    height    four  leagues 
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from  the  city.  The  Firuzabad  river  was  called  the  Ab-i- 
Burazah  ^  (L.  219^),  a  right  bank  affluent  of  the  Ab-i-Zakan 
(L.  2142),  which  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  stream 
in  this  part  of  Persia.  The  Zakan  (or  Zhakan ;  the  MS.  of 
the  litrs  Ndmah  always  spells  the  name  Thakdn)  is  named 
by  Istakhri  (p.  120)  and  other  Arab  geographers  the  Nahr 
Sakkan,  and  is  the  present  Kara  Aghach,  which  rises  at 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Shiraz.  It  flows  into 
the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  Najiram,  and  in  its  lower 
course  is  now  known  as  the  Mand  river.  The  town  of 
Xavar  [5]  is  near  its  left  bank  (half-way  between  Shiraz 
and  Khabr  already  mentioned),  and  after  passing  Simkan, 
not  far  from  its  right  bank  are  the  towns  of  Kir,  Earzin  [6], 
and  Abzar.  Eariyan  [7]  lies  at  some  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  these  places,  and  Laghir  [8]  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stack  (ii,  233),  also  by  Mustawfi  in  his  Itineraries 
(Route  xxviii). 

Earzin  had  a  celebrated  castle  (L.  179  f)  on  a  hill  over- 
hanging the  river  bank.  Eaharjan  or  Makarjan  apparently 
lay  near  Laghir,  and  about  half-way  between  this  last  and 
Siraf,  on  the  coast,  was  the  town  of  Euran  [9]  in  the 
Irahistan  District,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Zuhayr  coast, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph  and  described  by  Istakhri 
(pp.  106,  141,  454).  The  region  of  Mandistan  was  on  the 
coast,  and  probably  the  name  is  connected  with  the  present 
Mand  river,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Kara  Aghach  (Ab-i- 
Zakan)  is  called.  Mimand  [10]  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Naband  district  on  the  coast,  to  the  east  of  Slraf^  as  mentioned 
by  Istakhri  (p.  104),  but  I  am  unable  to  identify  Humu 
or  Hamjan  Eabrin ;  many  MSS.  give  Harmud  and  Hamjan 
Eirtan,  and  the  readings  are  more  than  doubtful.  The  port 
of  Huzu  was  opposite  the  Island  of  Kays ;  this  is  the  last 
stage  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxviii)  from  Shiraz  to  the 
coast ;  and  Tanah  (or  Tabah)  was  a  village  near. 


^  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  Fars  Xdtnah  (f.  79b)  ^  who  says  it  was  so  named 
after  the  great  engineer  If akim  Burazah  of  the  days  of  King  Ardashir.  The 
MSS.  generally  give  the  name  as  Bararah. 
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The  city  [U]  of  Istakhr  (Persepolis)  had  been  the 
capital  of  Fars  before  the  Moslem  conquest.  It  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parvab  or  Pulvar  river  (L.  218r),  a  left  bank 
affluent  of  the  Kur.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis 
was  a  cave  in  the  mountain  called  Kuh-i-Nisht  (or  Na'isht), 
where  there  were  famous  sculptures  (L.  206«?).  Istakhr 
was  celebrated  for  its  three  great  castles,  called  the  Sih- 
Gumbadhan — 'Three  Domes' — which  crown  the  hill-tops 
to  the  north  of  the  Marvdasht  plain.  These  were  known 
as  the  Kal'ah  Istakhr^  the  Kal'ah  Shikastah— '  the  Broken 
Castle'— and  the  Kal'ah  Shankavan  (L.  178 w).  Further, 
there  was  the  Kal'ah  Istakhr  Yar,  or  Bar,  probably  on 
the  hill  above  Persepolis  (L.  179a),  where  ruins  still  exist. 
The  remains  of  the  three  castles  on  the  hill-tops  to  the 
westward,  which  were  famous  for  their  great  cisterns, 
have  some  of  them  been  visited  and  described  by  Morier 
{Secoful  Journey  in  Persia,  pp.  83,  86)  and  De  Bode 
{Luristdn,  i,  117).  Abraj,  as  the  name  is  spelt  in  the  Fdrs 
Ndmahf  often  incorrectly  written  Iraj,  appears  from  Istakhr! 
(p.  102)  to  have  been  near  Mayin  [17],  and  it  stood  at  the 
base  of  a  hill,  on  which  was  a  strong  castle  called  Diz  Abraj 
or  iraj  (L.  179c).  Abarkuh^  is  the  well-known  town  on 
the  frontier  of  Fars  [12]  towards  Tazd ;  and  near  it  was 
Faraghah  (written  Maraghah  in  some  MSS.,  also  in  the 
Jihdn  Numd,  p.  266),  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
cypresses.  Uzjan,  or  Ujan,  lies  north  of  Mayln.  Not, 
however,  to  be  found  on  the  map  are  Isfandan  (or 
Isfidan)  and  Kumistan  (or  Kuhistan),  these  being  all  copied 
into  the   Jihdn   Numd   (p.   266),   and   near    Kumistan    in 


^  According  to  ^amd- Allah  (L.  174^)  Abarkuh  was  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  no  Jew  could  survive  for  more  than  forty  days  who  settled  here.  Hence 
these  people  were  not  found  among  the  population  of  the  town.  Further  in 
Abarkuh  stood  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  saint  sumamed  T^us-al-^aramap — 
*  Peacock  of  the  Two  Sanctuaries,*  viz.  Mecca  and  Medina— and  it  was  a  known 
fact  that  his  shrine  would  never  suffer  itself  to  be  covered  by  a  roof.  However 
-often  a  roof  was  erected  over  the  tomb,  it  was  invariably  destroyed  by  a  super- 
natural power,  lest  the  saint's  bones  should  become  the  object  of  an  idolatrous 
worship.  The  same  phenomenon  is  said  by  Ibn  Ba^ii^h  (ii,  113)  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  shnne  of  Ibn  ^anbal  at  Baghdad  ;  and  Professor  Goldziher 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  Muhammedaniachc  Stttdien 
(i,  267). 
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the  mountain  there  was  a  mighty  cave.  IklTd  [13]  and 
Surmak  [14]  He  to  the  soath-west  of  Abarkuh.  Bavvan 
(with  variants  Tavan  or  Tuman)  and  Marust  (possibly 
Marvdasht)  were  two  villages  in  the  great  Persepolis  plain, 
which  itself  bore  the  latter  name ;  in  the  upper,  western, 
part  of  the  Marvdasht  plain  lay  the  city  of  Bayda  [15]» 
celebrated  for  its  pasture-lauds. 

The  town  of  Abadah  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake 
Bakhtigan,  and  there  was  a  celebrated  castle  here  (L.  1796). 
This  town  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Istakhri  (p.  131)  and 
other  Arab  geographers ;  it  was  also  known  as  the  village 
of  'Abd  -  ar  -  Rahman.  Hafrak  is  the  district  near  the 
junction  of  the  Pulvar  river  with  the  Kur,  and  Harir  was 
near  Lake  Bakhtigan.  Sabzivar  and  Kali  (or  Fall)  appear 
to  have  been  famous  meadow-lands  or  Marghzar  near  the 
Pulvar  river  (L.  180h).  Eharramah  [16],  also  celebrated 
for  its  castle  (L.  1796),  is  a  town  to  the  east  of  Shiraz 
near  the  Bakhtigan  Lake  at  the  place  where  the  river 
Kur  flows  in.  Ramjird  is  the  district  higher  up  the  river 
Kur  —  above  the  plain  of  Marvdasht  —  and  Mayin  [17]  is 
the  capital  town  of  Ramjird. 

These  districts  were  all  watered  by  the  Kur,  of  which 
Mustawfi  gives  a  long  account  (L.  216a).  This  river  rose 
above  Kallar  [22],  was  joined  on  its  right  bank  by  a  stream 
from  Sha*b  Bavvan,  and  lower  down  on  the  left  bank  near 
Persepolis  by  the  Ab-i-Parvab  or  Pulvar  river  (L.  218r). 
In  its  lower  reaches  the  Kur  river  was  crossed  by  a  number 
of  weirs,  each  serving  to  raise  a  head  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  first  dam  or  weir  was  that  called  the  Band-i- 
Mujarrad,  an  ancient  foundation,  which  was  repaired  under 
the  Saljiiks  by  their  Atabeg,  or  Governor,  in  Fars,  the 
celebrated  Fakhr-ad-Dawlah  Chauli  (spelt  JauU  by  Ibn-al- 
Athir,  X,  202),  who  then  gave  it  the  name  of  Fakhristan. 
Below  this  was  the  *Adudi  or  Band-i-Amir  (Bendemir  of  the 
poet  Moore,  in  Laila  Rookh),  built  by  *Adud-ad-Dawlah  the 
Buyid,  and  marked  in  the  Itineraries  (Route  xxxii) ;  this 
served  to  raise  the  waters  for  irrigating  the  two  districts  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Kirbal.     The  lowest  of  the  dams  was  the 
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Fuller's  Weir — ^Band-i-Kassar — at  no  great  distance  above 
the  point  where  the  Kur  flowed  out  to  the  Lake  of 
Bakhtigan.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Fars, 
and  when  Mustawfi  wrote  was  surrounded  by  populous 
districts  and  towns,  among  which  occur  the  names  of  Harir, 
Abadahi  Khayrah,  Nayriz,  and  Sahik  (L.  225^).  The  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  was  known  as  the  Buhayrah 
Basafhuyah  (L.  226^),  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fish. 
Sahik  (or  Chahik)  and  Harat  [19]  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Bakhtigan  Lake,  and 
Kutruh  [20]  is  to  the  south-east. 

The  most  northern  town  of  Fars  towards  Isfahan  is 
Kumishah,  protected  by  the  Castle  of  Kulanjan.  The 
district  of  Eam  Firuz  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur  river 
(south  of  Ramjird),  being  celebrated  for  its  lion-haunted 
forests;  and  the  two  districts  of  Kirbal,  as  already  said, 
were  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  same  river  near  the  Fuller's 
Weir  (Band-i-Kassar).  Kamin  [21]  lies  north  of  Istakhr, 
near  the  Pulvar  river,  and  Karin  was  a  town  near  it.  Eallar 
and  Eurad  [22]  were  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Eur  river, 
and  their  positions  are  fixed  by  MukaddasT  (p.  458)  in  his 
Itinerary,  being  five  farsakhs  north  of  Eam-Firuz.  Yazdi- 
khwast  [23]  and  Dih  Girdu  [24]  lie  on  the  road  to 
Isfahan,  and  in  this  connection  Abadah  [25]  (which  still 
exists,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  town  of  the 
same  name  on  Lake  Bakhtigan)  is  mentioned,  lying  to  the 
east  of  Dih  Girdu.  Shuristan,  according  to  the  Fars 
Ndmahy  lay  half-way  between  this  northern  Abadah  and 
Yazdikhwast,  while  Dih  Murd — *  Myrtle  Village  * — called 
by  the  Arab  geographers  Kariyat-al-As  or  Budanjan, 
stood  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Bakhtigan,  half-way  between 
the  southern  Abadah  and  Sahik.  Kadhan,  according  to 
Istakhri  (p.  102),  lay  half-way  between  Sahik  and  Shahr-i- 
BSbak. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fars,  the  town  of  Jahram  [26] 
is  well  known,  and  was  famous  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi 
for  the  strong  castle,  lying  five  leagues  away  on  a  hill-top, 
called    Kal'ah  Ehurashah    (L.   179/0.      Juvaym   [27]   of 
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Abu  Ahmad  ^  lies  south-east  of  Jahram,  and  its  castle  too 
was  famous,  being  known  as  the  Kal^ah  Samiran  or 
Shamiran  (L.  I79p).  The  city  of  Fasa  lies  north  of 
Jahram,  on  the  border  of  Sbabankarah  ;  Shakk  Rudbar 
and  Mishanan  (or  Pishkanat  in  some  MSS.)  were  of  its 
dependencies,  and  the  castle  called  Kal^ah  Elhavadan 
(L.  179m)  was  a  strong  place  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

Eazirun  lies  west  of  Shiraz,  on  the  road  down  to  the 
sea.  Mustawfi  giyes  a  long  account  of  the  place,  which 
had  originally  consisted  of  three  towns.  In  the  plain  to 
the  east  of  Kazirun  is  the  lake  which  Mustawfi  calls  the 
Buhayrah  Mawz,  but  the  reading  of  the  name  is  doubtful, 
both  in  the  Nuzhat  MSS.  and  in  the  text  of  Tbn  Hawkal 
(p.  193),  from  whom,  apparently,  he  has  taken  the  name 
of  the  lake.  The  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Sbapur  [28]  are 
to  be  seen  at  some  distance  west  of  Kazirun,  and  haye  been 
described  by  De  Bode  {Luristdn,  i,  214)  and  others.  Shapur 
city  appears  originally  to  haye  been  known  as  Bisbayur 
(for  Bih-Sabur).  Mustawfi  giyes  a  long  account  of  the 
place,  and  further  describes  the  colossal  statue  of  King 
Shapur,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  caye. 
Anburan  was  a  small  town  near  Nawbanjan  [29],  and 
Basht  Kuta  (some  MSS.  give  Masht  Futa)  a  district  in  the 
mountains  near,  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  being 
known  under  the  name  of  Bilad  Shapur,  or  the  Shapur 
Country.  Tir  Murdan  [30]  was  an  important  place 
mentioned  by  Yakut  (i,  905),  and  it  lay,  according  to  *Ali 
of  Yazd  (i,  607),  beyond  the  Valley  of  Bay  van  and  west  of 
Karkan,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxxiii) ; 
the  place  called  Jiibkan  (or  Khubigan)  and  other  districts 
were  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  mountain  region  called  Jabal  Jiluyah  was  on  the 
Luristan  border,  and  the  name  is  probably  connected  with 


^  So  named  to  distinguisb  it  from  Juvaym  [85],  one  stage  to  the  north-west 
of  Shiraz  (see  Route  xxxiii).  This  last  is  sometimes  (incorrectly)  written 
Juvayti ;  and  in  this  case  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  city  of  JaraTii 
in  Sistan  to  the  north  of  Zaranj  (see  Route  XTii),  or  with  the  Juvayn  Distnot 
of  Khurasan  (see  Chapter  17)  lying  between  Jajarm  and  Sabzivar. 
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the  Eurdish  Zamm,  or  tribe,  of  Jlluyah  mentioned  by 
Istakliri  (pp.  98, 113).  Mustawfi  elsewhere  (L.  206^)  speaks 
of  the  mountains  called  Euh  Gfluyah,  and  apparently 
a  neighbouring  range  was  the  Kuh  Kushid  lying  between 
Fars  and  'Irak,  where  of  old  had  lived  a  dragon  slain  by 
King  Kay  Ehusru,  who  then  built  here  the  Fire -temple 
afterwards  known  as  Dayr  Eushid  (L.  206o).  Probably  of 
this  district  also  was  the  mountain  of  Kuh  Murjan  (or 
Murkhan),  in  which  was  a  cave,  with  dropping  water,  that 
was  considered  a  talisman  (L.  206/). 

The  Ab-i-RatIn,  which  rose  in  the  district  of  Khumayijan, 
was  an  upper  affluent  of  the  Shapur  or  Bishayur  river,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  called  the  Ab-i-Tawaj,  where  it 
passed  the  city  of  Tavvaj,  or  Tawwaz  [1],  before  falling  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  (L.  219a,  f).  The  Shapur  river,  up  in  the 
mountains,  was  joined  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Ab-i-Jirrah, 
which,  flowing  down  from  the  Masaram  and  Ghundijan 
districts,  passes  the  city  of  Jirrah  [31],  which  is  some  miles 
south-east  of  Kazirun.  Before  its  junction  with  the  Shapur 
river,  the  Jirrah  river  received  from  the  south  the  combined 
waters  of  the  Ab-i-Jarshik  and  the  Ikhshln  river,  this  last 
being  famous  for  its  stone  bridge  called  the  Kantarah  Sabuk 
(L.  219J,  d). 

Gumbadh  Mallaghan  [32]  lay  about  half-way  between 
Nawbanjan  and  Arrajan,  at  the  place  now  called  Du 
Gumbadan,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  (De  Bode,  i,  258). 
It  was  famous  for  its  castle,  in  the  district  of  Pul  Bulu, 
which  ''was  so  strong  a  Kal'ah  that  a  single  man  could 
hold  it"  (L.  179r).  Khisht  [33]  and  Kumarij  [34]  He  on 
the  road  down  from  Shiraz  to  the  coast,  and  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Shapur  river.  KhuUar  [36],  celebrated 
for  its  mill-stones,  lies  about  half-way  between  Nawbanjan 
and  Shiraz ;  Khumayijan,  with  Dih  'All,  being  a  district  to 
the  westward  of  Khullar.  To  the  north,  on  the  Lur  frontier, 
came  the  districts  of  Sishat  (or  Salhat  in  some  MSS.),  also 
Bazrank  and  Saram,  which  last  Yakut  (ii,  45)  gives  as  Gharam. 
Ghundijan,  generally  called  Dasht  Barin,  was  the  region 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jirrah  [31],  and  here  stood  the 
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oastle  called  Kal'ah  Dam  Darao,  or  Ram  Yaran^  for  the 
name  is  variously  given  in  the  manuscripts  (L.  179n). 

Nawbanjan  [29},  more  commonly  called  Nawbandagan, 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Atabeg  Ghauli ;  it  was  renowned  for 
the  great  White  Castle,  and  for  the  neighbouring  valley 
called  Sha'b  Bavvao,  always  counted  as  one  of  the  four 
earthly  paradises,  such  was  its  fertility  and  beauty.  Isfid 
Diz,  *  the  White  Castle/  also  called  Kal'ah  Isfandiyar 
(L.  178/)),  after  one  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persia,  lies  two 
leagues  distant  to  the  north  -  east  of  Nawbanjan,  and 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  table  -  mountain  ;  it  is  accessible 
by  one  road  only,  being  on  all  sides  protected  by  precipices 
(Macdonald  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire y  p.  73).  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  fastness  was  a  second  smaller  castle  called 
Nishnak  (Nishkunan  in  some  MSS.).  Half  a  century  after 
the  time  of  Mustawfi,  Kal'ah  Safid  (as  it  was  more  generally 
called)  became  famous  for  the  siege  and  sack  which  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Timur,  as  recorded  by  'Ali  of  Tazd 
in  the  Zafar  Namah  (i,  600). 

The  Eurah  or  district  of  Eubad  Ehurrah  was  one  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  Pars,  and  according  to  Istakhrl  (p.  125) 
it  was  that  of  which  Earzin  [6]  was  the  capital,  already 
mentioned,  near  the  Zakan  river,  on  the  eastern  border. 
Arrajan  was  the  chief  town  of  Fars  on  the  western  side, 
towards  Ehuzistan.  It  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  being 
replaced  by  Bihbahan,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,  after  the 
time  of  Mustawfi,  but  prior  to  the  date  when  Timur  invaded 
Persia.  In  the  account  of  his  campaigns  given  in  the  Zafar 
Ndmah  (i,  600),  the  city  of  Bihbahan  only  is  mentioned  by 
*Ali  of  Yazd,  though  its  river  is  called  by  him  the  Ab-i- 
Arghun,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arrajan  river,  as  confirmed 
by  the  statement  of  both  Yakut  (i,  193)  and  Mustawfi, 
who  write  that  Arrajan  in  their  day  was  generally  called 
Arraghan  or  Arghan.  Its  ruins  lie  not  far  from  the  bank 
of  the  (older)  Tab  river,  now  known  as  the  Jarrahi  (see 
above.  Chapter  11),  which  separates  Fars  from  Ehuzistan. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  the  celebrated  bridge  called 
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Pul-i-TakaD,  which  is  described  by  Istakhrl  (p.  134).  The 
rains  of  this  bridge  still  exist,  also  those  of  a  second  bridge 
likewise  described  by  the  Arab  geographers,  and  fully 
noticed  in  the  trayels  of  De  Bode  (Luriatdn,  i,  297),  who, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  the  first  to  identify  Arrajan. 

According  to  Hamd-Allah  there  were  varioas  castles  of 
the  Ismailian  sect,  known  as  the  Assassins,  in  the  hills 
above  Arrajan.  Such  were  Kal'ah  Tayfur  and  Diz  Ealat, 
this  last  being  one  league  distant  from  the  town  of  Rlshahr 
[36],  otherwise  called  Rishir,  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
Arrajan.  Bustanak  [37]  was  the  last  stage  in  Fars  on  the 
Ehiizistan  frontier,  as  given  in  the  Itinerary  (Route  xxxiii). 
Hindijan  exists,  Habs  (also  given  as  Jls  or  Khabs)  and 
Furzuk  were  near  Arrajan,  but  the  spelling  of  these  names 
is  not  sure,  and  their  exact  position  is  uncertain.  Jannaba 
[40],  also  called  Oanbah,  was  a  celebrated  port  on  the 
Oulf,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist ;  it  was  originally  named 
Oandab,  or  'the  back-water,'  by  the  Persians.  The  river 
called  the  Ab-i-ShIrm,  which  rose  in  the  hills  called  Kuh-i- 
Dinar,  flowed  out  to  the  sea  near  Mahruban  and  is  the 
modem  Tab  or  Zuhrah  river.  Near  Jannaba  was  the  mouth 
of  the  Sitadkan  or  Shadhkan  river,  which  flowed  down  from 
the  Bazrank  hills  (this  district  has  been  mentioned  above) 
and  the  region  of  Kaharkan  (L.  218^7,  w).  According  to 
Mustawfi,  Jalladjan  and  Hayvudln  (many  MSS.  give 
Hudvin)  were  districts  near  Arrajan;  Mahruban  [38]  was 
the  port  on  the  Gulf  at  the  frontier  of  Khuzistan,  Siniz 
[89]  being  the  next  port  down  the  coast,  eastward,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay  opposite  Mahruban. 

The  river  Khwandan,  or  Ehubdhan  (L.  218z),  was  an 
affluent  of  the  Nahr  Shlrln,  which  flows  out  to  the  sea  near 
Mahruban  (the  modem  river  Tab,  see  above,  Chapter  11).  It 
rose  in  the  Khubdhan  or  Khwandan  hills  near  Nawbanjan 
[29],  and  in  its  lower  course  watered  the  district  of  Jalladjan 
already  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  much  confusion  in 
the  nomenclature  of  all  these  rivers  of  westem  Fars ;  and 
this  goes  back  to  the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Istakhrl 
and  other  of  the  Arab  geographers,  whose  notices  do  not 
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tally  with  the  streams  as  shown  on  our  present  maps.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  river  called  the  Ab-i-DarkhId 
(or  Darkhuvayd),  which  flowed  out  of  (some  MSS.  give  it 
as  flowing  into)  the  Darkhld  Lake  (L.  218y,  226d),  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  Nawbanjan.  It  was  a  large  river  and 
not  easily  fordable,  but  what  stream  it  corresponds  to  on 
our  modem  maps  is  not  very  clear,  though  it  may  be  that 
now  known  as  the  Ab-i-Shur. 

In  regard  to  the  celebrated  castles  of  Fars  Hamd- Allah 
states  that  these  had  numbered  over  seventy  in  ancient 
times,  but  that  most  had  gone  to  ruin  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  sixteen  only  in  his  day  remained  standing.  All 
these  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  pages,  when  speakings 
of  the  various  towns  or  districts  to  which  each  belonged, 
and  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  them  here,  the  list  havings 
been  given  in  the  table  of  contents  to  this  chapter. 

Hamd-AUah  next  enumerates  the  various  Marghzars,  the 
celebrated  pastures  or  meadow-lands  of  Fars.   That  of  Avard 
(or  Urd)  was  on   the   road  between   Isfahan  and   Shiraz, 
ji  near  Kushk-i-Zard,  two  stages  south  of  Yazdikhwast  (see 

i'  Route  xxvii) ;  and  the  Marghzar  of  Dasht-i-Run  (or  Ravan) 

5  was  one  stage   south   of  this   again,   near   the   Rubat,  or 

Caravanserai,  of  Salah-ad-Din,  whence  it  extended  to  the 
Shahriyar  Bridge  over  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur  river. 
^  The  Marghzar  of  Dasht  Arzin  lay  near  the  lake  of  that 

)  name  (L.  226fl)  on  the  road  between  Shiraz  and  Kazirun ; 

j  it  was  noted  for  the  lions  who  haunted  its  thickets,  and 

j  the  same  remark  is  added  to  the  notice  of  the  Marghzar 

^  of  Shikan  (Ushkan,   Arashkan   are  other   readings  of   the 

I  name)   in   the    district   of    Juvaym    of  Abu    Ahmad ;    in 

'  the  neighbourhood    of   which   also   was   the    Marghzar  of 

l^ahman.  The  Marghzar  of  Bid  and  Mashkan  appears  to 
have  been  near  Tustar  in  KhOzistan ;  that  of  Bayda  was 
near  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Marvdasht  plain.  No 
position  is  given  for  the  Marghzar  of  Shidan  close  to  which 
was  '  the  Lake  of  the  Marghzar '  (L.  226^),  but  this  meadow- 
land  was  famous  as  being  one  of  the  four  earthly  paradises. 
,  The  Meadows  of  Kali  (or  Fall  or  Ful)  were  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Pulvar  river,  where  also  lay  the  Marghzar  Ealan 
Dear  the  grave  of  the  Mother  of  King  Solomon,  as  the 
Moslems  have  named  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus;  while  further 
down  the  Pulvar  river  were  the  Kamln  meadow-lands.  The 
Marghzar  of  Kam  Firuz  lay  along  the  Kur  river,  where  its 
thickets  were  haunted  by  lions  ;  and  lastly,  the  Marghzar-i- 
Narkis — *the  Narcissus- Meadows' — were  between  Eazirun 
and  Jirrah. 

The  Persian  Gulf  and  its  Islands  are  described  by 
Mustawfi  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  Fars,  and  also  at 
a  later  page  (L.  222z)  when  describing  the  Seas;  further, 
he  gives  the  distances  between  the  chief  islands  in  his 
Itinerary  (Routes  iv  and  xxviii).  Some  confusion,  however, 
exists  in  the  names  given  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
various  islands.  The  Island  of  Kharik  still  bears  this  name, 
and  lies  some  forty  miles  north-west  of  the  modem  Bushire. 
On  the  road  to  India,  and  eighty  leagues  further  down  the 
Oulf,  came  the  Island  of  Alan  (otherwise  Lan  or  Allar), 
which  by  the  distances  must  be  the  present  Island  of 
Shaykh  Shu 'ay  b.  According  to  Mustawfi  and  other  geo- 
graphers, between  this  and  Kays  came  the  two  islands 
called  Abrun  and  Khayn,  and  the  former  is  probably  that 
now  known  as  the  Hindarabi  Island. 

The  great  emporium  (Dawlat  -  Khanah)  of  Kays,  as 
described  by  Mustawfi,  was  the  most  populous  island  of  the 
(rulf,  and  lay  four  leagues  from  Huzu  on  the  mainland, 
where  the  road  coming  down  from  Shiraz  reached  the  coast. 
From  Kays  the  ships  sailed  for  India,  and  at  the  narrows 
of  the  Gulf  came  the  great  island  called  Abrukamanan 
(Abarkuman  in  some  MSS.  or  AbarkaHn,  with  many 
other  variants).  Yakut  (iv,  342)  calls  this  Laft,  or  the 
Island  of  the  Bani  Kawan,  and  its  name  was  spelt  in 
a  variety  of  different  ways :  but,  undoubtedly,  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Long  Island  of  Kishm  (Jazirah  T&wilah)  is 
the  place  indicated.  To  the  east  of  this  came  Hurmuz, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  Chapter  14  on  Kirman;  and 
the  island  of  Hurmuz  was  called  Jirun  where  the  city  of 
New  Hurmuz  came  to  be  founded.     A  neighbouring  island, 
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however^  appears  already  from  the  earliest  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Urmus  or  Urmuz,  recalling  the  name 
of  Hurmuz.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hamd- Allah  (L.  222s)  and 
many  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers,  as,  for  instance, 
Ibn  Khurdadbih  (p.  62),  but  what  island  this  Urmus  now 
corresponds  to  is  not  very  clear.  The  island  of  Jasik  may, 
from  what  Yakut  (i,  503)  writes,  be  another  name  for  the 
great  Island  of  Eishm,  and  therefore  a  duplicate  name. 
Besides  Jasik  (or  Khasik)  Mustawfi  mentions  (L.  2222)  the 
islands  of  Eand,  Anashak,  and  Lahur  (in  the  MSS.  given 
as  Ladur  or  Lawur,  and  possibly  identical  with  Lan  or  Lar 
already  given),  but  these  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to 
identify. 


Chapter  13.     Shabdnkdrah. 

Contents:  Avig,  18U;  Darkan,  181m;  Istahbanan,  181n;  Bark, 
Taram,  Khayrah,  Nuiz,  and  Mishkanat,  l%\p;  Darabgird, 
181r;  Eurm  and  Rubanz,  181u^;  Lar,  ISlx. 

What  became  the  province  of  Shabankarah  under  the 
Mongols,  had  formed  the  eastern  part  of  Fars  in  the  time 
of  the  Caliphate,  as  already  stated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  name  Shabankarah  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
geographers,  but  the  district  came  in  Mongol  days  to  be  called 
after  the  people  who  inhabited  it,  the  Shabankarah  being 
a  powerful  family  settled  in  these  regions  during  the  period 
of  the  Sal j  Ok  supremacy.  They  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Saljiik  Atabegs  —  against  the  Amir  Chaiili, 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  particular  ;  and  finally 
after  the  fall  of  the  Saljiiks  these  Shabankarah  were  left 
masters  of  the  whole  western  part  of  Fars. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  named  by  Hamd  -  Allah  as  of 
Shabankarah  may  still  be  recognized  on  the  present  map. 
The  capital  of  the  district  was  Ig,  or  Avig,  a  strong  f ortress, 
with  the  town  of  Darkan  [1],  or  Zarkan,  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  both  places  still   existing,   and  further. 
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being  mentioned  by  the  earlier  authorities.  Istahbanan  [2]> 
which  the  Arab  geographers  write  variously  as  Istabanat^ 
Isbahanat,  and  Isbahbadhat,  is  now  called  Sayanat,  lying 
a  short  distance  north-west  of  Ig;  Niriz  [3]  lies  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  Ehayrah  [4]  between  Sayanat  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Bakhtigan  (see  Route  xxxi),  which,  in  its  south- 
eastern bay,  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Shabankarah 
district,  and  is  often  called  the  Lake  of  NirTz.  Burk 
represents  the  town  the  name  of  which  is  now  generally 
pronounced  Forg,  and  which  the  Arab  geographers  wrote 
Fuij.  There  is,  however,  the  evidence  of  MukaddasI  (p.  428) 
that  of  old  there  were  here  two  neighbouring  towns,  called 
Furj  and  Burk,  and  the  latter  site  is  now  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  Castle  of  Bahram,  described  by  Mr.  Stack 
(Six  Months,  i,  156).  Tarum  [6]  lies  on  the  frontier  to 
the  east  of  Forg;  the  Mishkanat  (or  Maskinat)  district  being 
on  the  road  between  Khayrah  and  NlrTz. 

Darabgird  had  been  the  chief  town  of  eastern  Fars  in 
earlier  days ;  there  was  near  this  in  the  hills  a  famous  pass, 
called  Tang-i-Zlnah,  commanded  by  a  strong  castle.  The 
mountains  of  Darabgird  (L.  204/*)  were  celebrated  for  the 
salt,  of  seven  diverse  colours,  that  was  dug  out  of  the  mines 
here,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  the 
mountain  called  Euh-i-Rastak,  'Hhree  leagues  in  height, 
like  a  snow-covered  dome,''  where  great  serpents  abounded 
(L.  204^).  The  towns  of  Eurm  [6]  and  Riibanz  (generally 
spelt  RunTz,  in  error,  in  the  MSS.)  lay  on  the  road  towards 
Fasa ;  the  first  still  exists,  and  Rubanz  or  Rubanj  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ehasu  district  mentioned  by  MukaddasI 
(p.  423),  the  town  of  Ehasu,  now  to  be  found  on  the  map, 
being  identical  in  all  probability  with  the  older  Rubanj  city. 
Lar,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  older  Arab  geographers, 
appears  to  have  been  a  foundation  of  the  Shabankarah. 
Mustawfi  speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  district  ( Vildyat),  but  his 
contemporary,  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  240),  speaks  of  "  the  great 
city  of  Lar,"  celebrated  for  its  five  markets,  and  Hamd- Allah 
adds  in  his  account  that  the  people  of  Lar  were  mostly 
merchants  who  occupied  themselves  with  sea  voyages. 
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Chapter  14.     Kimidn. 

Contents:  Guwashlr  or  Bardasir,  182c;  Bam,  182;*;  Jlruft,  182/; 
KhabI?,  182n;  Elghan,  1820;  Sirjan,  182p;  Shahr-i-Babak, 
182^;  Narmashir,  182r;  Old  and  New  Hurmuz,  182^. 

The  mediseyal  Guwashlr  or  Bardasir,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  previous  paper  (J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1901,  p.  284), 
represents  the  present  city  of  Kirman.  Mustawfi  quotes 
(in  Arabic)  an  anecdote  having  reference  to  the  first  Moslem 
conquest  of  Kirman,  when  its  inhospitable  climate  was 
reported  on  to  Hajjaj,  the  Viceroy  of  'Irak,  by  the  Arab 
commander.  The  text  is,  of  course,  most  unintelligibly 
transcribed  in  the  Bombay  lithographed  edition  and  in  most 
of  the  MSS. ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  given  in  full  by 
Mas'udi  in  his  Meadows  of  Gold  (v,  341).  Among  other 
matters  Mustawfi  speaks  of  the  Old  Mosque  in  Guwashlr, 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  Omayyad  Caliph  Omar  II ;  he 
also  refers  to  the  celebrated  garden  called  the  Bagh-i- 
Sirjani  laid  out  by  the  Amir  'All  Iliyas,  who  had  removed 
the  capital  of  the  province  from  Sirjan  to  Guwashlr,  and 
who  also  built  the  great  Castle  of  the  Hill.  Further, 
within  the  city  was  also  the  mosque  known  as  the  Jami*-i- 
Tabrlzl,  founded  by  Turan  Shah  the  Saljuk,  this  being  that 
used  for  the  Friday  Prayer  when  Mustawfi  wrote. 

The  town  of  Bam  is  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Kirman; 
Jiruft,  of  which  the  ruins  exist  at  the  present  Shahr-i- 
Dakyanus  (see  J.R.G.S.,  1855,  p.  47),  lying  some  distance 
to  the  south-west  of  it,  being  built  on  the  river  called  the 
Div-rud — 'Demon-stream' — from  its  violent  course  (L.  219^), 
the  stream  now  known  as  the  Khalll-rud.  Khabis  lies  east 
of  Kirman  city  near  the  desert  border,  and  Righan  or 
Rikan  is  south-east  of  Bam.  Sirjan,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
paper  above  referred  to,  must  probably  be  sought  for  at 
the  ruins  near  Farldun.  Sirjan  had  been  the  older  capital 
of  the  Kirman  province,  but  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi,  though 
merely  a  provincial  town,  Sirjan  was  still  an  important  place 
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with  a  strong  castle,  and  it  only  fell  to  ruin  after  the  days 
of  Timur.  Shahr-i-Babak  still  exists,  in  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  Eirman  province  ;  while  Narmashir  stands 
on  the  desert  border  on  the  other  side,  south-east,  towards 
Makran.^ 

On  the  south  coast  of  Eirman  lay  the  port  of  Hurmuz 
on  the  mainland  (at  the  site  now  marked  Minao  on  the 
map),  but  this  place,  as  Mustawfi  records,  had  already  been 
abandoned  in  his  day.  The  Eing  of  Hurmuz,  Fakhr-ad- 
Din — or  Kutb-ad-Din,  as  some  MSS.  give  the  name,  following 
in  this  Ibn  Batutah  (ii,  230) — had  migrated  with  his  people 
on  account  of  the  attacks  of  brigands,  and  had  established 
his  capital  for  greater  safety  on  the  Island  of  Jiriin,  one 
league  distant  from  the  shore  (the  present  Ormuz  Island).^ 
This  transfer  of  the  capital  would  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  715  (a.d.  1315),  though  nearly  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Tim\ir,  Old  Hurmuz,  according  to  *Ali  of 
Yazd  (Za/ar  Ndmah,  i,  789,  809),  was  still  an  important  city. 
There  were  mountains  in  Eirman  (L.  206A)  where,  says 
Mustawfi,  a  stone  capable  of  being  burnt  for  firewood 
existed  (doubtless  lignite),  and  this  was  used  for  fuel  in 
those  parts.  To  the  north-east  of  Hurmuz  on  the  Baluch 
frontier  were  the  mountains  called  the  Euh-i-Kafs,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab  geographers ; 
also  in  Eirman  was  the  range  named  Euh-i-Karin,  which 
are  the  mountains  more  properly  called  Jabal  Bariz  by  the 
older  geographers,  but  which  Yakut  (iv,  148)  had  already 
misnamed,  being  doubtless  the  authority  used  by  Mustawfi 
(L.  205a?,  206e,  and  cf.  Istakhri,  p.  163,  note  d). 

*  The  Bombay  Lithograph  gives  Mashiz  for  Narmashir,  but  the  latter 
reading  is  that  of  all  the  best  MSS.  and  agrees  with  the  statement  that  it  was 
a  town  founded  by  Ardashir  Babagan,  for  Mashiz  is  a  modem  place. 

*  The  history  of  Hurmuz  is  obscure ;  the  best  account  of  its  rulers  that  I  have 
met  with  will  be  found  in  the  Majma^ -al-Anmb,  an  historical  work  written  about 
the  year  743  (a.d.  1343).  Of  this  work  our  Societjr  possessed  a  MS.,  and  another 
copy  (Add.  MS.  16,696)  will  be  found  in  the  Britisn  Museum  Library.  Dates 
are  unfortunately  very  generally  omitted  in  the  Majma^ -al-Ansaby  but  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  Kings  of  Hurmuz,  as  also  of  the  Atabeg  Ghauli  and  others, 
who  ruled  in  Fars  before  the  advent  of  the  Sun^uri  Atabegs,  hence  it  is 
a  valuable  authority.  For  the  present  state  of  Hurmuz  see  the  papers  by 
Captain  Stiffe  in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  12,  and  the 
J.E.G.S.,  1894,  p.  160. 
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Chapter  15.     The  Desert 

Contents:  Jarmak,  183^;  Sanlj  and  the  two  cities  of  Tabas,  183^; 
Euhbinan,  18di;  Nih,  183^. 

The  great  salt  desert  of  central  Iran,  which  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  Kavlr  (a  name  of  uncertain 
etymology),  is  always  referred  to  by  Mustawfi  by  its  Arabic 
name,  Mafazah,  meaning  'the  wilderness.'  He  describes  it 
as  extending  from  the  village  of  Sumghan  —  which  the 
Mughals  called  Ak  Ehwajah,  lying  a  little  south  of  Kazvin 
—  right  across  Persia  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
reaching  nearly  down  to  the  sea  of  'Oman  at  Hurmuz. 
The  south-western  limit  of  the  desert  was  marked  by  the 
towns  of  Savah,  Kum,  Eashan,  Zavarah,  Nayin,  Tazd,  and 
tbence  along  the  Kirman  and  Makran  border  to  the  moiintains 
above  the  coast.  The  north  •  eastern  limit  of  the  desert 
went  by  Bay  along  the  borders  of  Kiimis  and  part  of 
Ehurasau,  then  by  Kuhistan  and  Tami  down  to  Sistan,  and 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurmuz. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Oreat  Desert,  half-way  across  on 
the  road  going  from  Nishapiir  to  Isfahan,  lay  the  three 
villages  of  Jarmak  in  an  oasis  where  there  were  water 
springs.  This  oasis,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
Arab  Itineraries,  was  visited  in  1876  by  Colonel  Macgregor 
{Khurdsdn,  i,  91) ;  its  chief  village  is  now  called  Ehur,  and 
the  district  is  Blyabanak — 'Little  waterless  place' — by  which 
name  it  was  already  known  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
being  mentioned  by  Tavemier  in  his  Travels  ( Voyages,  i,  769; 
La  Haye,  1718).  The  position  of  Sanij  is  also  fixed  by 
the  Arab  Itineraries ;  it  was  on  the  Eirman  frontier, 
half-way  between  Narmashir  and  Zaranj.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  position,  there  is  some  about  the  name, 
which  in  many  MSS.  of  the  Arab  geographers  may  be  read 
Safid  or  Isfand  in  place  of  Sanlj  (cf .  Istakhrl,  p.  228,  note  r), 
and  the  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  confirm  the  doubtful  reading. 
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Tabas,  on  the  Sistan  border,  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
following  chapter ;  Euhbinan  (the  Cobinan  of  Marco  Polo) 
is  on  the  Eirman  side,  and  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Stack 
{Sut  Months  in  Persia^  i,  231).  Lastly,  of  the  towns 
mentioned  Nih  is  in  Sistan,  as  marked  on  the  map.  On  the 
extreme  north-western  border  of  the  Great  Desert,  not  far 
from  the  high  road  going  down  from  Ray  to  Kum,  lay 
the  mountains  called  Euh-i-S[argas — *  the  Vulture  Hills ' 
— and  according  to  Mustawfi  (L.  206^)  their  recesses  were 
the  chosen  home  of  the  Ibex  {TFaUl).  The  Vulture  Hills 
are  doubtless  the  present  Siyah-Kuh — *  the  Black  Hills ' — 
overlooking  the  Eavir,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Kum. 


Chapter  16.     Syistdn  or  NimrUz^  and  Kuhktdn. 

Contents:  Zaranj,  183^;  Turshlz,  18dm;  Eishmar,  18do;  Tun, 
18d«;  Eajistan  and  Junabad,  183^;  Dasht-Biya4  and  Fans, 
184^;  Birjaad,  184<7;  Ehusf,  l%Ae\  Sakhis  or  Shakhin,  184/; 
Zirkuh,  184^;  Tabas  Masloan,  184^;  Tabas  EllakI,  184»t; 
Kayin,  184p;  Kal'ah  Darah,  184fi;  Mumlnabad,  184r;  Zavil, 
184er;  FTruzkuh,  184x;  Ghaznayn,  184y;  Tarmlshah,  1853; 
Maymanah,  185(7;  Kamayn,  185^. 

Sistan,  by  the  Arabs  written  Sijistan,  was  of  old  called 
Nimrtiz,  meaning  '  Midday,'  a  name  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  province  in  regard  to  its  position  south  of 
Khurasan.  Kuhistan — *the  Mountain-land' — was  the  north- 
western part  of  this  country,  and  in  older  times  it  was  more 
often  included  in  the  Khurasan  government. 

Zaranj,  the  capital,  also  known  as  Sistan  city,  was  a  great 
place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Timur  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Mustawfi,  and  the 
extensive  ruins  of  the  old  town,  the  name  of  Zaranj  having 
long  since  been  forgotten,  lie  some  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Nasirabad  (or  Nasratabad),  the  modem  capital  of  Sistan, 
near  the  hamlets  of  Pishavaran  and  Nad  'All.  The  city 
of  Zaranj  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  Siyith  -  rud  — '  the 
Black  Canal'  —  a  branch  from  the  Helmund  river.     The 
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Ab-i-Hirmand,  as  Mustawfi  spells  the  name  (L.  216«),  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Qhur,  and  after  passing  the  fortress  of 
Bust  curves  round  northward  to  the  city  of  Zaranj,  flowing 
out  finally  into  the  Zirrah  Lake  from  the  eastward  by 
many  mouths  and  canals.  From  the  north  the  Zirrah  Lake 
received  the  water  of  the  Ab-i-Farah,  the  river  which 
passed  the  town  of  Farah,  and  which  like  the  Helmund 
also  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  in  what  is  now  north- 
western Afghanistan  (L.  2l6t,  226p). 

Turshiz  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Kuhistan  province,  and 
near  it  was  the  village  of  Kishmar,^  famous  for  the  great 
cypress-trees  planted  by  Zoroaster,  as  related  by  Firdiisi  in 
the  ShdJi  Ndniah  (Tumer-Macan,  iv,  1067).     Near  Turshiz 
were  four  famous  castles  called  Kal'ah  Bardarud,  Kal'ah 
Mikal  (or  Haykal),  Mujahidabad,  and  Atishgah  ('  the  Fire- 
temple').     No   town  called  Turshiz  exists,  but  a  district 
now  bears  this  name,  and  from  the  Itineraries  given  by 
Istakhri    ^d.    284)    and    others    Turshiz,   anciently   called 
ythith,  lay  one  day's  march  westward  of 
the  ruins  of  the  city  are  probably  those 
,  near  the  village  of  ' Abdulabad ;  and  in 
cannot  be  Sultanabad,  the  modern  capital 
irict,  for  this  lies  east  of  Kundur. 
Le  of  the  chief  towns  of  Kuhistan,  and 
;awfi  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  Chinese 
lat  may  signify.     Bajistan   [1],  of  which 
}o  speaks,  lies  due  north  of  Tun ;   it  is  to 
r,  that  in  the  Jahdn  Numd  (p.  326)  and 
at  MSS.  this  name  is  given  as  Tanjah,  but 
Junabad  [2],  generally  called  Gunabad, 
ab  geographers  write  Yunabidh,  lies  north- 
as  famous  for  its  two  castles,  called  Kal'ah 
rjan  (or  Darkhan).     In  the  neighbourhood 
ins  called  Kuh  -  i  -  Gunabad  and  Kuh  -  i  - 
said  to  be  mentioned  by  Firdusi  (L.  206w). 
Dasht-i-Biyad  lies  south  of  Gunabad  and 

printed  Kishm  by  mistake  :   but  right  in  Yakut  (iv,  278). 
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east  of  Tun ;  its  chief  town  was  Faris  [3],  now  generally 
called  Kal'ah  Kuhnah,  or  'the  Old  Castle.'  Birjand  [4] 
lies  at  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Tun^  and  to  the 
west  of  Birjand  is  Khusf  [6],  a  name  which  the  Arab 
geographers  write  Khawst ;  the  position  of  Sakhis  (Shahin, 
Sahin,  and  Shakhin  are  manuscript  yariants)  appears  to  be 
unknown.  Zirkuh  —  'the  Foot-hills' — is  the  name  of  a 
district  marked  on  the  map  as  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
Kayin;  Mustawfi  states  that  it  had  three  towns,  namely, 
Isfadan  [6],  Istind  [7],  and  Sharakhs  [8],  all  of  which 
may  still  be  found  on  the  map. 

During  the  middle  ages  there  were  two  cities  called  Tabas, 
namely,  Tabas  KllakI  [9],  which  in  the  Arab  geographers 
is  given  as  Tabas-at-Tamr — 'Tabas  of  the  Date' — and  Tabas 
Masinan  [10],  formerly  known  as  Tabas-al-'TJnnab — '  Tabas 
of  the  Jujube-tree.'  From  the  distances  given  in  the  Arab 
Itineraries  it  would  appear  that  Tabas  Kilaki  (or  Gilaki) 
is  the  place  still  marked  in  our  maps  as  Tabas,  which  lies 
on  the  desert  border,  and  this  agrees  with  what  is  said  of 
the  limits  of  the  Mafazah,  or  Great  Desert,  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  position  of  Tabas  Masinan  cannot  be  exactly 
fixed,  but  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  335)  and  the 
other  Itineraries  would  place  it  about  half-way  between  Tun 
and  the  other  (the  present)  Tabas,  which  last  is  often  named 
Tabasayn.  The  city  of  Kayin  lies  east  of  Tun,  and  was 
noted  as  the  central  point  of  Kuhistan  ;  the  Castle  of 
Darah  [U]  is  south-east  of  Birjand,  and  Muminabad  is  the 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Birjand. 

In  regard  to  Zavil,  Mustawfi  gives  this  as  the  name  of 
a  town  with  its  surrounding  district,  and  in  the  previous 
chapter  he  has  mentioned  Zavil  as  lying  on  the  north- 
western border  of  the  great  desert.  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  Yakut  or  any  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers, 
but  Monsieur  B.  de  Meynard,  in  a  note  to  his  Dktionnaire 
de  la  Perse  (p.  35),  quoting  the  author  of  the  Mubdrik  Shdhl, 
states  that  Zavil  was  a  district  near  Asfuzar  (Sabzivar  of 
Herat),  and  that  it  was  watered  by  eighty  streams  on  which 
stood   water  -  mills.     Firiizkuh — '  Turquoise  Mountain ' — is 
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probably  the  ancient  capital  of  Ghur,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  exact  position  of  which,  in  what  is 
now  north-western  Afghanistan,  is  unknown.  Ohaznajn, 
otherwise  Ghaznah,  needs  no  comment,  but  I  am  unable 
to  identify  the  place  written  Tarmishah  (Tar'it,  Tarmast, 
etc.,  are  variants  given  in  the  MSS.) ;  possibly  it  is  merely 
a  mistake  for,  and  duplicate  of,  Turshlz.  Maymanah,  which 
the  Arab  geographers  called  Yahudlyah  —  'Jew-town '  — 
lies  east  of  Bala  Murghab,  in  the  north-west  of  modem 
Afghanistan ;  and  the  city  of  Karnayn,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Layth,  the  founder  of  the  Safiarids,  lies  in 
the  desert  one  march  to  the  north  of  Khash  on  the  river 
Helmund,  according  to  the  distances  given  by  Tbn  Hawkal 
(p.  306). 


(To  b$  continued.) 
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Art.  XIX. — On  the  Mugdhdvabodhafiiauktika,  and  its  evidence 
as  to  Old  Oujarm.     By  G.  A.  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S. 

In  the  year  1889  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Dhruva  published  an 
edition  of  the  Mugdhdvabodhamauktika,  which  he  described 
as  ''a  Grammar  for  Beginners  of  the  Gujerati  Language." 
He  cannot  have  given  much  study  to  the  work,  for  a  perusal 
of  it  will  show  that  it  is  not  a  Gujarat!  Grammar  at  all. 
It  is  a  very  elementary  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  the  expla- 
nations written  in  an  old  form  of  Gujaratl.  The  date  of  the 
work  is  A.D.  1394,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  author  is  that 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Deva-sundara.  His  name  is  not  given. 
As  a  Sanskrit  Grammar  the  Mugdhdvabodhamauktika  is  of 
very  small  value.  It  deals  more  with  what  we  should  call 
syntax  than  with  the  formation  of  words.  But,  as  the 
explanations  are  written  in  the  vernacular,  these  incidentally 
afford  information  as  to  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
language  of  Gujarat  between  the  time  of  Hema-candra 
(fl.  1150  A.D.)  and  the  time  of  Narsingh  Mehta  (fl.  1450 
A.D.),  with  whom  Gujaratl  literature  is  commonly  said  to 
commence.  I  have  therefore  examined  the  text  with  some 
minuteness,  and  lay  the  results  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  as  providing  a  valuable  connecting  link  between 
the  Gaurjara  Apabhram^  of  the  Prakrit  grammarian  and 
modem  Gujarati.  The  close  connection  of  this  Old  Gujarat! 
with  the  former  is  remarkable ;  and,  though  the  materials 
are  very  incomplete,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  before  us  an  unbroken  chain  of  develop- 
ment between  a  Prakrit  dialect  and  a  modern  Indian 
vernacular. 
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PHONETICS. 

The  original  is  carelessly  printed.  Great  laxity  is  shown 
in  the  use  of  anusvdra,  which  is  omitted  ad  libitum.  When 
printed,  it  usually  represents  anundsika.  Possibly  it  some- 
times represents  anusvdra.  As  one  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two  uses  of  this  sign,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  uniformly  transliterating  it  by  "*.  Forms  like 
tOf  Ja,  should  perhaps  be  written  tarn,  jam,  respectively. 
I  have  silently  corrected  the  numerous  misprints  in  the 
use  of  anusvdra. 

The  letters  e  and  o  are  no  doubt  often  short,  as  in 
Apabhraihi^.  As  the  original  makes  no  distinction  in  the 
quantity  of  these  vowels,  I  have  perforce  left  them 
unmarked. 

Dr.  Konow  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
Marathi,  a  single  Prakrit  n  remains  cerebralized  in  the 
modem  vernacular,  but  that  a  double  cerebral  nn  becomes 
dentalized  to  n,  thus  following  the  example  of  Jaina 
Maharastri.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  Old  Gujarat!. 
Thus,  Apabhram^  janai,  Old  Guj.  jdnaif  he  knows;  but 
Ap.  panna,  Old  Guj.  pdna,  a  leaf;  Ap.  annai,  Old  Guj. 
anait  and. 

The  rule,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  tatsamas  like  ddna, 
a  gift. 

As  in  ApabhramiSa,  a  conjunct  r  is  optionally  retained 
(He,  iv,  398).  Thus,  Caiira  or  Caitta,  N.P. ;  prdmai,  he 
obtains. 

As  in  Prakrit,  the  diphthongs  ai  and  au  occur  only  as 
compounds  of  a  and  i,  and  a  and  w,  respectively.  They 
are  not  the  Sanskrit  diphthongs,  and  are  usually  written 
as  separate  letters,  thus  ai,  aii.  I  have  followed  Professor 
Tacobi's  example  in  omitting  the  diseresis  as  a  useless 
complication. 
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NOUNS. 

Weak  Noun  in  a. 
Base,  duna  (neut.),  a  gift ;  Caitta  (maac),  N.P.,  Caitra. 

Singular. 


] 

Norn 

ApabhramSa. 

Old  GujaratL 

Modern  Gujarat!. 

ddf^ 

'  rfawfl,  dana^  Caitta 

dan 

ddnit,  Cettu 

danu,  Caittu 

Ace 

dana 

1 

'  dantty  ddnOf  Caitta 

ddn 

ddnUf  Cettu 

'  ddniif  Caittu 

1 

Also  same  as  Dat. 

Also  same  as  Dat. 

Inatr 

danehT,  danc 

daniij  ddnX 

ddne 

Dat 

dma-tane^  iv,  425, 
345  » 

dana'ttat 

1 

ddti'tie 

Abl 

ddna-hUf    -himtOf 
'SttmtOy  danatto 

ddna-taUf     -hutau, 
•thaUf  'thakau 

ddn-tho  (declined  as 
adjective),  -thi 

Gen 

dana-tanau 

ddna-tanau 

ddn-tano 

'  duna'ftau 

ddn^no 

ddna-rahXi  -rahaX 

(cf.  Marwari  ddn-ro) 

Loc 

ddna-keht  (dative),  iv, 

425,  345. 
ddni 

<  dana-kihl 

1 

ddui 

cf.  ddn-kero 
ddne 

Obi.  base 

1 
da^ahOf  ddna 

duna 

1 

ddn 

\ 

Plural. 

I  have  met  only  one  clear  instance  of  the  nominatiye 
plural.  It  is  the  same  as  the  oblique  base — mora  in  mora 
ndcdi^  peacocks  dance.  In  Ap.  it  would  be  the  same.  In 
Mod.  Guj.   it  would   be  mor{'o).     Cf.,   however,  je   linga 

^  References  here  and  elsewhere  are  to  Hema-candra's  Grammar. 
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vibhakti  vacana  huT,  te  satr  pratyaya  parol  dim,  the 
terminations  of  gender,  number,  and  case  are  added  to 
the  suffix  iatr.     Examples  of  the  various  cases — 

Nominative. — (a)  candra  ugai,  the  moon  rises;  ddna  dffai, 
a  gift  is  given ;  si^ya  puchai,  the  disciple  asks ;  dharma- 
haranahdra  jlva  sukha  prdmai,  an  individual  who  act^ 
virtuously  obtains  bliss;    loka  dekhai,  the  person  sees. 

(b)  Caittu  loka-siu  rata  karat,  Gaitra  converses  with 
a  person ;  Maitiu  ndcai,  Maitra  dances ;  anyddika-nau  yogu 
hut,  the  sense  of  '  other '  or  the  like  is  indicated ;  pumlihga 
prathamd  eku-vacanu  hui,  it  is  the  third  person  masculine 
singular.  Neut.  dharmu  sukha-nai  kdrani  hut,  virtue  is  for 
(i.e.  leads  to)  happiness  ;  caittu-tanaii  dhanu  gdmi  chat, 
Caitra's  wealth  is  in  the  village. 

Accusative. — (a)  vitardga  vdnchita  dii,  the  ascetic  grants 
a  boon ;  vdta  karat,  converses  (see  above) ;  iapa  karat,  he 
performs  austerities ;  guru-tanau  vacana  hau  sabhalau,  I  listen 
to  the  word  of  the  preceptor ;  artha  puchai,  he  asks  the 
meaning ;  hala  khedatau,  driving  the  plough  (cf.  below)  ; 
bya  vdvai,  he  sows  seed ;  sukha  prdmai,  he  obtains  happiness ; 
iisya  hau  sabhalau,  I  hear  the  disciple  ;  sdsfra  pathatau, 
reading  the  scriptures. 

(b)  Chaittu  katu  karai,  Chaitra  makes  a  straw  mat ;  samsdni 
iarai,  he  passes  over  existence;  guri  arthu  kahatai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning ;  kisii  khedafati,  halv, 
what  is  he  driving  ?  the  plough  (cf.  above). 

Instrumental. — (a)  jlva  dharmu  samadru  tarai,  by  virtue 
a  living  being  crosses  (the  ocean  of)  existence  (see  below) ; 
hhva%  kyatau,  sutradhdrn,  by  whom  is  it  being  made  P  by  the 
architect  (see  below) ;  sisyii  pafhitau  hau  sabhalaU,  I  listen 
to  what  is  being  read  by  the  disciple ;  e  graniha  aukhti 
pathdyai,  this  book  can  be  read  with  pleasure ;  ardrakti  dera 
pujiu,  the  god  is  worshipped  by  the  votary  ;  gopdlit  gde 
dohitle,  while  the  cows  are  being  milked  by  Gopala ;  caitu 
gditai  maittu  ndcai,  while  (a  song)  is  being  sung  by  Caitra, 
Maitra  dances. 

(b)  kisiX  tarai,  dharml,  by  what  does  one  cross?  by  virtue; 
suiradhdrt  kyatau  prasdda,  loka  dekhai,  a  person  looks  on 
while  the  palace  i^  ^-^^ —  ^'ult  by  the  architect. 
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Dative.  —  sukha-nai,  for  bliss;  jeha  vastu-ncu  paritydga 
stidi,  for  what  thing  abandonment  is  indicated.  Instead  of 
flat,  the  word  kHrani  (the  locative  of  karana),  preceded  by 
nai  (the  termination  of  the  genitive  put  into  the  locative 
neater  to  agree  with  kdrani),  is  commonly  used.  Thus, 
vitekiu  moksa^nai  kdrani  khapai,  the  man  of  discrimination 
strives  after  salvation ;  dharmu  sukha-nai  kSrani  hui^  virtue 
is  for  (leads  to)  happiness.  After  a  verb  of  giving  the 
genitive  termination  rahaX  is  used  to  indicate  the  dative. 
TYixnA^jeha-rahat  dana  dffait  to  whom  a  gift  is  given. 

In  the  following  instance  the  dative  is  used  for  the 
accusative  :—t-A;dra-fMit  bolivai,  in  saying  the  letter  t. 

Ablative. — vrk^a-tau  pdna  padai^  the  leaf  falls  from  the 
tree.     No  examples  are  available  of  the  other  suffixes. 

Genitive. — Examples  of  tanau  and  of  nau  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  adjectives.  The  suffixes  rahai  and  roAl 
occur  frequently  in  the  grammatical  rules,  as  in  eha^rahcn, 
of  this ;  a-varna-rahif  (in  the  place)  of  a  vowel  of  the  a-set. 
No  examples  are  available  of  kiht. 

Locative. — sampraddni,  in  the  dative;  caittU'tamU  dhanO 
gUtni  chat,  Caitra's  wealth  is  in  the  village;  eaittu  gdmi 
vasai,  C.  lives  in  the  village;  iabda-nai  chehi,  at  the  end 
of  a  word  ;  meghi  varasatai  mora  ti&cat,  while  the  clouds 
rain  (loc.  absolute),  the  peacocks  dance. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  suffix  nai  of  the  dative  is  really  the  instrumental 
masculine  or  neater  of  the  genitive  termination  nau,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  capable  of  being  declined  in  all  its  cases. 
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1^1 


!■  1 


Strong  Noun  in  a. 
Base,  (drau  (masc.),  a  star;  80tiau  (neut.),  gold. 

Singular. 


Xom 

ApabhbamSa. 

Old  GvjARATi. 
tdrau,  sonau 

MODBRX  GrjABlii. 

taraUf  soup^ 

taroy  tonii 

Ace 

tdraUf  <09«uit# 

taraUf  sonau 

taro,  8onU 

Also  same  as  Dat. 

Also  same  as  Dat 

Instr 

taraehr,  tare  ' 

tdrat 

tare 

Dat 

taraa-tane 

tara-naX 

tard-m 

AW 

taraa-hu,  ^himto, 
-mthfOy  tdraatto 

tara-taUf  -hutau, 
•thauy  -thakaH 

tara-tho,  -tH 

Gen 

taraa-taifau 

tard'taifaut  tara-tMUy 
tdrU'rahXy  -rahai 

tdrd'tanOf  tdra^no 
(tdrd-ro) 

iHraa-keht  {dsitiYe) 

tard'kihT 

tard'kero 

Loc 

tarai 

t&rai 

tdre 

Obi.  base 

taraahOf  taraa 

tara 

tara 

I  tl 


Plural 

In  Old  Gujarati,  the  nom.  plural  masc.  appears  to  end  in 
a  and  the  neuter  in  a.  Of.  Apabhramsa  tdraa  and  somaai. 
The  distinction  between  masc.  and  neut.  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  possibly  both  terminations  are  used  in- 
differently. The  plural  oblique  base  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative.  In  Modem  GujaratI  the  forms  for  both  the 
Nom.  and  the  Obi.  base  are  fdrd-(o)  and  sona-fo),  the 
addition  of  o  being  optional  in  each  case.  The  only 
examples  which  I  can  give  of  the  plural  are  mulaga  kartd 
kriyd  suclyat^  the  original  subject  and  action  are  indicated 
(here  apparently  kartd  and  kriyd  agree  with  an  adjective 
in  the  neuter  plural,  unless  the  termination  is  also  used  for 
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the  masculine) ;  dtmanepada-tana  nava  mcana,  the  nine 
persons  of  the  atmanepada;  ketald^  how  many  (apparently 
raasc.),  and  similar  forms. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  use  of  some  of  the  cases 
of  the  singular : — 

Nominative. — kriyd  karivai  ju  mUligau  hm\  su  kartd^  the 
originator  in  doing  an  action  is  the  subject;  tdmu  Hgiu^ 
the  star  rose ;  iha  sonaU  suhugau  rikdi\  gold  is  sold  cheap 
here ;  dtmanepada-nati  pahilati  eku-ja  mcana  hui,  the  third 
person  of  the  atmanepada  is  only  in  the  singular  (y  = 
Sauraseni  j/eva)  ;  jeha-rahat  kriyd  hetupanaH  na  hul,  the 
actions  of  which  do  not  become  causality. 

Accusative. — sUtradhdn  kijatau  deharau  loka  dekhai,  a  person 
looks  at  a  temple  being  built  by  the  architect. 

Instnmiental. — kari  lei  del  ityddi  bolitm,  by  saying  *  having 
done/  *  having  taken/  '  having  given/  etcetera. 

Locative. — ju  karai  lit  dii  padhai  hui  ityddi  bolivai,  in 
saying  the  person  who  does,  takes,  gives,  reads,  becomes, 
etcetera ;  kriyd  karivai ju  mUligau  hut,  8u  kartd  (see  Nom.). 

Oblique  base. — varga^tand  pahild  ak§ara  parai,  after  the 
first  letter  of  a  varga. 

No  examples  of  the  employment  of  the  other  cases  are 
available. 

Othbr  Nouns. 

Only  sporadic  examples  of  other  nouns  occur  in  the 
grammar.     They  are  the  following: — 

Nominative  singular.  —  tivekiu  mok§a»nai  kdrani  khapai, 
a  man  of  discrimination  strives  for  final  beatitude ;  karasofjA 
hala  khedatau  bij'a  mvai,  the  cultivator,  while  driving  his 
plough,  sows  seed ;  gttri  arthu  kahatai  pramddiu  ughai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning,  PramadI  (or  the  lazy 
one)  is  drowsy. 

Accusative  singular. — sulradhdrt  ktjatt  tdvi  loka  dekhai, 
a  person  looks  at  a  well  being  built  by  the  architect 

Dative  singular.— ^VAa  ca^tu-nat  paritydga  %ucti,  for  what 
tiling  abandonment  is  indicated. 
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Genitive  singular. — guru-fanau  vacana,  the  word  of  the 
preceptor. 

Genitive  plural. — e  bihuUnai  yogi,  in  the  sense  of  these  two. 

Locative  singular. — guri^  loc.  of  guru,  see  Nom.  sing, 
above. 

Locative  plural. — gopdlii  gde  (gen.  sg.  gdi-nau)  dohltle 
caittu  ami,  Caitra  came  while  the  cows  were  being  milked 
by  Gopala  (loc.  plur.  absolute). 

Oblique  singular.  —  kartd  (nom.  the  same)  dgali,  before 
the  subject. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The  feminine  of  strong  nouns  or  adjectives  in  au  (neut.  au) 
ends  in  i.  Thus,  puwilau^  first ;  puwiH  kriyd,  the  first  verb. 
So  kijatau  (masc),  kyati  (fem.),  kyatau  (neut.),  being  done 
(pros.  part.  pass.).  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives. 
Thus,  sonau  suhugau  (nom.  neut.),  cheap  gold;  varga-tand 
tr\jd  (nom.  masc.  trljau)  aksara-rahi  paddnti,  (in  the  place)  of 
the  third  letter  of  a  set  at  the  end  of  a  word  (here  the 
adjective  in  the  oblique  form  agrees  with  a  genitive) ;  Hhga 
ehehild  (oblique  form)  iabda'tanau  hut,  the  gender  (of  a 
dvandva  compound)  is  that  of  the  last  word ;  gde  dohltte, 
while  the  cows  are  being  milked  (loc.  plur.  absolute). 

The  genitive  in  tanau  or  nau  is  treated  exactly  like  an 
adjective,  and  is  declined  throughout  all  cases  and  numbers 
in  agreement  with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies.  When, 
however,  the  case  of  the  principal  noun  is  formed  by  adding 
a  suffix  to  the  oblique  form,  the  suffix  is  not  repeated  after 
the  genitive,  which  thus  only  appears  in  the  oblique  form. 
When  a  genitive  agrees  with  a  noun  in  the  instrumental  or 
locative,  it  is  itself  put  into  the  same  case.     Examples  are — 

Nom.  sing.  masc. — eha-tanau  or  eha-natf,  of  this ;  anyddika- 
nau  yogu,  the  sense  of  'other'  and  the  like;  je  kartd-nau 
athavd  karma-nan  ddhdra  hm,  te  ndhikaraiia,  those  things 
which  are  the  receptacle  of  the  subject  or  of  the  object 
are  the  adhikarafia;  teha  trtjd  aksara  parai  hakdra-rahi  trijd- 
nan   sagau  cauthau  hui,  after  these  (above-mentioned)  third 
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letters  (of  the  vargas)  the  fourth  letter  (of  the  varga)  is  added 
(sagata)  to  the  third  oue  (in  the  place)  of  the  letter  ha. 

Nona.  sing.  fem. — kartd-ni  apeksd  huiy  there  is  a  reference 
to  subject.  ^ 

Nona.  sing.  neut. — caUtu-tanau  dhanu,  the  wealth  of  Caitra; 
kauna-tanau  dhanu,  whose  wealth?  guru-tanau  vacana,  the 
word  of  the  preceptor  ;  dpaiUi  karma- nau  inSesaTia,  a  qualifier 
of  its  own  object;  bhUva-nu  (sic)  viiemnu  (sic),  a  qualifier  of 
impersonality,  an  impersonal  verbal  adjective. 

Loc.  sing. — teha-nai  yogi,  in  the  sense  of  that;  jeha^nai 
kdraTii,  for  whose  sake ;  vkekiu  mokm-nai  kdrani  khapai,  a 
man  of  discrimination  strives  for  final  beatitude;  dharmu 
mkha-nai  kdrani  hut,  virtue  is  for  happiness ;  ktwd-nai  karmi 
dnttt/d,  in  the  object  of  (a  word  ending  in)  the  suffix  kttcd 
there  is  the  accusative  case ;  sabda-nai  chehi^  at  the  end  of 
a  word;  karasafil-nai  visesaTii,  in  the  adjective  qualifying 
the  word  karaaanl. 

Obi.  form  sing. — pratyaya-nd  kartd  dgali,  before  the 
subject  of  a  suffix  (here  kartd  is  in  the  oblique  form,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative,  being  governed  by  dgali)  ; 
car ga- tana  trljd  aksara-rahi,  (in  the  place)  of  the  third 
letter  of  a  varga ;  varga-tand  pahild  aksara  paraiy  after  the ' 
first  letter  of  a  varga. 

Nom.  plur. — dtmanepada-tana  nava  racana,  the  nine  persons 
of  the  atmanepada. 


PRONOUNS. 

The  information  regarding  the  personal  pronouns  is  not 
complete.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  hau,  I.  So  Ap. ; 
Mod.  Guj.  hu.  No  instance  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  occurs.  It  was  probably  tithu,  as  in  ApabhramSa. 
In  Mod.  Guj.  it  is  tu.  No  other  cases  of  either  of  these 
pronouns  occur. 

Instead  of  the  genitive  we  have  possessive  pronouns, 
which  are  adjectives.  These  are  tndharau  (Ap.  mdharau, 
Mod.  Guj.  mdro),  my;    amhdrau  (Ap.  amhdrau.  Mod.  Guj. 
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amdro),  our ;   tdharau  (Ap.  iuhdrau,  Mod.  Guj.  tdro),  thy ; 
iamhdrau  (Ap.  tumhdrau,  Mod.  Guj.  tamdro),  your. 

*  He/  *  that '  is  «w,  neut.  ^5.  No  instance  of  the  feminine 
has  been  noted.  The  corresponding  forms  in  Ap.  are  8u  (m.), 
8a  (f.),  tarn  (n.).  In  Mod.  Guj.  we  have  te  (com.  gen.). 
The  nom,  plural  is  ^  (P  com.  gen.).  In  Ap.  it  is  te  (m.), 
too  (f.),  tdi  (n.).  Mod.  Guj.  has  ^e(-o)  (com.  gen.).  Examples 
of  these  pronouns  are — 

OurU'tanau  vacana  hau  mbhalaUy  I  listen  to  the  word  of 
the  preceptor. 

Ju  tarai  8U  kartd,  he  who  crosses  (the  ocean  of  existence) 
is  the  subject  (of  the  sentence) ;  so  Ju  dekhai  8u  kartd ;  ja 
k\fai  ta  karma,  that  which  is  done  is  the  object  (of  the 
sentence) ;  sisya  sdstra  padhi  artha  puchai;  ju  puchai  8U  kartd, 
tiha  prathamd ;  kisu  puchai,  artha ;  Ja  puchai,  ta  karma,  tiha 
dvittyd,  the  disciple  having  read  the  holy  book  asks  the 
meaning ;  he  who  asks  is  the  subject  and  therefore  in  the 
nominative  case.  What  is  asked?  the  meaning.  That  which 
is  asked  is  the  object  and  therefore  in  the  accusative  case  ; 
ie  lihga  vibhakti  vacana  hul,  te  iatr  pratyaya  parai  ami, 
the  signs  of  gender,  case,  and  number  are  put  after  the 
.  suffix  iatr, 

'This'  is  e,  which  is  both  masc.  and  neut.,  sing,  and 
plur.  In  Ap.  the  forms  are  eho  (m.),  eha  (f.),  ehu  (n.), 
sing. ;  ei  (com.  gen.),  plur.  In  Mod.  Guj.  it  is  e  for  all 
genders  and  both  numbers.  There  is  a  substantival  oblique 
form,  eha,  for  both  sing,  and  plur.     Examples  are — 

E  grantha  sukhiH  pathdyai,  this  book  can  be  read  with 
pleasure ;  e  bihui-nai  yogi,  in  the  sense  of  these  two ; 
eha-nau,  of  this;  eha-rahat,  of  this.  From  this  oblique 
form,  we  may  assume  that  the  oblique  form  of  su  is  teha. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  Ju,  neut.  Ja.  The  feminine 
has  not  been  noted.  The  corresponding  Ap.  forms  are 
J^y  J^f  J^^h  Mod.  Guj.  Je  (com.  gen.).  There  is  also  an 
instrumental  Jinal  or  Jma  (this  latter  may  possibly  be  an 
accusative),  both  used  as  substantives.  The  nom.  plur.  is 
f'e,  with  a  neuter  substantive /lAde.  The  substantival  oblique 
form,  both  singular  and  plural,  is  Jeha.     Examples  are — 
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Ju  tarai;  ja  puchai;  as  given  above  under  8u;  jma 
kari  karat  Hi  dii  ityddi  yuktii  jihdt  kahdi^  anai  jma  kart 
kartd  kriyd  addhai,  ta  karana^  the  instrument  is  those  things 
which  are  said  (i.e.  indicated)  by  the  expression  'having 
done  (by)  what,  he  does,  takes,  or  gives/  and  '  having  done 
(by)  what,  the  subject  accomplishes  an  action  ' ;  fmai  mxdaga 
kartd  kriyd  auciyat,  by  which  the  original  subject  and  action 
are  indicated.  The  dative  sing,  is  jeha-nai  or  jeha-nai 
kdrani;  the  abl.  jeha-tau,  -hutau,  -thau,  -thakau;  jeha-HiU 
ityddi  boiivai  aahddi  yogi  tritlyd  hui,  in  saying  '  with  whom  ' 
and  the  like,  in  the  sense  of  '  with '  and  the  like,  the 
third  case  is  used.  The  genitive  is  jeha^nau  or  jeha-rahax, 
with  a  loc.  of  gen.  jeha-naiy  and  an  obi.  gen.  jeha-nd. 
For  the  nom.  plur.  we  have  je  lihga  vibhakti  vacana  hui  as 
given  under  su. 

The  interrogative  pronoun  for  masc.  and  fern,  is  kauna 
or  kuna.  Its  instrumental  singular  is  ktnm  or  kanaxy  its 
abl.  kauna-tau,  its  gen.  kiha-tanau,  and  its  obi.  base  kauna 
or  kma.  Compare  Ap.  kavanu,  fem.  kavana,  and  Mod.  Guj. 
kon,  obi.  kond.     Examples  are — 

Kauna  tarai,  who  passes  over?  candra  ugai;  kuna  ugaiy 
candra,  the  moon  rises.  Who  rises?  The  moon;  kinai 
Hfatau,  by  whom  is  (the  palace)  being  made?  gde  kanai 
dohUte,  while  the  cows  are  being  milked  by  whom?  vrkm-tau 
pdna  padai;  kauna'tau  padai,  the  leaf  falls  from  the  tree. 
From  what  does  it  fall  ?  kina-siU,  with  whom  ? 

The  neuter  interrogative  pronoun  is  kisau,  kisU,  or 
kisiu ;  instr.  kiaii  ;  dat.  kisd-nai  kdrani  or  kauna-nai  ko^ ; 
abL  kauna-tau ;  gen.  kauna-tanau ;  loc.  kisai ;  loc.  plur.  fem. 
(see  example  below)  kisie.  The  forms  with  kauna  refer  to 
nouns  having  grammatically  a  masculine  gender.  Compare 
Ap.  kirn,  instr.  kind,  abl.  kUa,  gen.  kissd.  Mod.  Ouj.  has  m. 
Examples  of  this  pronoun  are — 

KisU  pOchai,  what  does  he  ask  ?  kisU  khedatau,  halu,  what 
does  he  drive  ?  the  plough ;  kisaU  dekhai,  prasdda,  what  is 
he  looking  at  ?  the  palace ;  guri  arthu  kahatai,  kisiu  kahatai, 
while  the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning.  What  is  he 
telling  ?    kiait   tarai,  dharniiy   by  what   does   he   cross ;    by 
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virtue ;  kauna-nai  kurani,  moksa-nat,  for  the  sake  of  what  ? 
for  beatitude;  kisd-nai  kdrani  dhaitnu  hw\  sukhehnat,  for 
what  (i.e.  tending  to  what)  is  virtue?  for  happiness; 
kauna-tau  padai^  vrksa-iau,  from  what  does  it  fall  P  from 
the  tree ;  kisai  htUai,  gaitai,  while  what  is  going  on  P  while 
singing  is  going  on  (loc.  abs.) ;  gopdlii  gde  dohitie  caittu 
aviu ;  kisai  hutai,  gde  ;  gde  kiaie,  dohitie,  while  the  cows  were 
being  milked  by  Gopala,  Caitra  came;  while  what  were 
being  dealt  with  P  cows ;  while  what  was  being  done  to 
the  cows  (lit.  while  the  cows  were  what,  loc.  plur.  fem. 
abs.)  P  while  they  were  being  milked. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  occurs  only  in  the  genitive.  Thus, 
dpani  (fem.  of  -nau)  kriyd,  its  own  action  ;  dpand  karma-nau, 
of  its  own  object.  Ap.  has  appanau.  Mod.  Ouj.  has  dpano, 
but  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of  *  our '  including  the  person 
addressed. 

The  only  instance  of  an  indefinite  pronoun  which  I  have 
noted  is  amukau,  a  certain  person. 


VERBS. 

Conjugation  is  very  superficially  dealt  with  in  the 
Mugdhdvabodhamauktika.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  formations  of  the  various  tenses.  Only  the  personal 
terminations  are  given  in  Sanskrit,  and  that  without  any 
translation  into  the  writer's  vernacular.  Participles  and 
the  like  are  treated  more  fully.  From  what  is  given  we 
can  gather  the  following  concerning  Old  Gujaratl. 

Present  tense.  —  The  only  instance  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  sabhalau,  I  hear.  The  only  other  persons  which 
occur  are  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural.  The 
termination  of  the  third  person  singular  is  ai,  or»  after 
a  vowel,  I.  That  of  the  third  person  plural  is  di,  or^  after 
a  vowel,  7.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  third 
singular.     Thus — 
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(a)  Consonantal  roots. 


ami,  he  comes. 
ughai,  she  is  drowsy. 
ugai,  (the  moon)  rises. 
karat,  he  does. 
khapai,  he  strives. 
chai,  it  is. 
jdnai,  he  knows. 
taraiy  he  passes  over. 
dehhaiy  he  sees. 

(b) 


ndcai,  he  dances. 
padai,  it  falls. 
padhai,  he  reads. 
puchai,  he  asks. 
prdmai,  he  obtains. 
tTo^aty  he  dwells. 
vdvat,  he  sows. 
«aA:at»  he  can. 

Vocalic  roots, 
dii,  he  gives. 


hut,  he  becomes, 
/ffy  he  takes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  third  person  plural  : 
ndcdi,  they  dance ;  hut,  they  become. 

The  following  table  compares  the  forms  of  Old  Guj.  with 
Ap.  and  Mod.  Guj. :— 


Apabh&am^a. 

Old  Gujarat!. 

MODEBN   GuJAKATi. 

English. 

naeeau 
Hoecai 
naecahX 

naemi 
ndeai 
naeai 

ndee 
ndce 

I  dance 
he  dances 
they  dance 

Future  tense. — No  example  of  the  future  occurs.  We 
should  expect  a  form  such  as  ndcisau,  corresponding  to 
the  Mod.  Guj.  ndcts  and  the  Ap.  naccisait.  The  noun  of 
agency  in  -anahdra  can  be  used  as  an  immediate  future, 
as  in  haU  kali  amukau  karanahdra,  I  shall  do  such  and  such 
a  thing  to-morrow. 

Past  tense. — ^This  is  formed  as  in  all  modern  Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars  from  the  past  participle  passive.  All  three 
constructions,  the  active,  the  personal  passive,  and  the 
impersonal   passive  are  used.     Thus,  caittu  aviu,  Caitra  is 
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come ;  irdvakH  deva  pii/iu,  the  god  was  worshipped  by  the 
Totary,  i.e.  the  votary  worshipped  the  god;  irdvaku  deva 
pf^'iti,  by  the  votary,  with  reference  to  the  god,  worship  was 
done,  i.e.  the  votary  worshipped  the  god. 

Past  conditional.  —  This  is  formed  with  the  present 
participle,  as  in  jai  hau  padhata  tau  uhhalau  h&ta,  if  I  had 
read  I  should  have  (P)  understood.     So  also  in  Jaina  Prakrit. 

The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  adding  iy  to  consonantal 
roots,  and  {/'  to  vocalic  ones.  With  the  terminations  ai  and 
(n  of  the  third  person,  iyai  can  become  n,  and  lyat  it.  The 
Ap.  termination  of  the  passive  is  H/a,  or  in  ^uraseni  Ap.  la. 
This  form  of  the  passive  is  not  used  in  modem  standard 
Gujarat!.    Examples  i 


(a)  Consonantal  roots, 
uccarit/ai,  it  is  pronounced. 
kahit/ai,  it  is  said. 
kahii,  it  is  said. 
tarii,  it  is  passed  over. 
pathli  (not  padhii),  it  is  read. 
boliyai,  it  is  said. 
sudj/ai,  it  is  indicated. 
sucii,  it  is  indicated. 
ami,  they  are  brought. 
suctyat,  they  are  indicated. 

(b)   Vocalic  roots, 
dyai,  it  is  given. 
lijai,  it  is  taken. 
kljai,  it  is  done. 

Itote  that  the  root  kar,  do,  is  treated  irregularly  as  if  it 
were  vocalic  (Pr.  kyjai). 

A  potential  passive  is  formed  by  adding  d  or  dy  to  the 
root.    So  also  in  Mod.  Guj.     Examples  are — 
pathdyai  (not  padhdyaf),  it  can  be  read. 
boldyai,  it  can  be  said,  it  is  called. 
vikdi,  it  can  be  sold. 
kahdty  they  can  be  said. 
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Present  participle. — This  is  formed  by  adding  atu  (weak 
form)  or  atau  (strong  form).  I  have  only  noted  the  weak 
form  in  the  neuter  (of.  the  genitive  termination  ni  on 
p.  545).  Thus,  masc.  karatau,  fem.  karati,  neut.  karatu  or 
karataUy  doing.  So  in  the  passive,  k^'atau,  -ft,  -tau,  being 
done.  These  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  locatives 
absolute  are  common.     Examples  are — 

(a)   Active, 
karatau,  doing. 

kahatau,  sajring.     Loc.  abs.  kahatai. 
khedatauy  driving  (a  plough). 
ghafiiau,  happening. 
pathatau,  reading. 
leiaUf  taking. 

varasatau,  raining.     Loc.  abs.  varasatai. 
hutau  or  hutau,  becoming.     Loc.  abs.  hutai  or  hutai, 

(b)  Passive. 
kf/atau,  being  done. 
gdltaUy  being  sung.     Loc.  abs.  gditai. 
dohiiau,  being  milked.     Loc.  plur.  fem.  abs.  dohltie. 
papiitau,  being  read. 
lyatau,  being  taken. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  these  participles  are — 
Meghi  varasatai  mora  ndcat,  while  the  clouds  rain  the 
peacocks  dance ;  guri  arthu  kahatai  pramddlu  Ughai,  while 
the  preceptor  is  telling  the  meaning,  Pramadi  is  drowsy ; 
gopdlii  gde  dohitle  caittu  avtu,  while  the  cows  were  being 
milked  by  Gopala,  Caitra  came ;  sisi/a  sdstra  pathatau  hau 
sabhalaU,  I  listen  to  the  disciple  reading  the  holy  book; 
Ust/ii  sdstra  pathltau  hau  sahhalau,  I  listen  to  the  holy  book 
being  read  by  the  disciple ;  caittii  gditai  maittu  ndcai,  Maitra 
dances  while  it  is  being  sung  (impersonal)  by  Caitra,  i.e. 
while  Caitra  sings. 

Past  participle  passive. — This  usually  ends  in  iu,  as  in 
Ap.     The  examples  found  are  aviu,  come  ;  giu,  went ;  pi^iiu 
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(neut.)>  worshipped ;  uthiu,  risen ;  jdgiu,  awakened.  The 
Sanskrit  supta{ka)  becomes,  through  the  Ap.  auttau,  sUtau. 
No  examples  occur  of  those  past  participles  which  are 
usually  irregular  in  Mod.  Guj.  In  the  last-named  language 
the  participle  usually  ends  in  yOy  as  in  uthyo^  risen. 

The  conjunctive  participle  ends  in  t  as  in  Mod.  Gnj., 
corresponding  to  the  Ap.  -i  or  -m.  Examples  are  karl^ 
having  done ;  ki^  having  taken  ;  del,  having  given  ;  padhi, 
having  read.  The  verbs  *  to  know '  and  *  to  be  able '  are 
construed  with  this  participle,  as  in  kari  jdnai,  he  knows  how 
to  do ;  let  sakat,  he  can  take.  So,  the  Ap.  in  is  by  origin  an 
infinitive. 

Verbal  noun. — This  ends  in  imu  after  consonantal  and 
€au  after  vocalic  roots.  Thus,  karivau,  the  act  of  doing ; 
levaii,  the  act  of  taking.  The  oblique  forms,  such  as  karivd, 
levd,  are  used  as  infinitives  of  purpose  in  sentences  such  as 
**the  potter  brings  earth  to  make  a  pot"  (in  the  original 
the  example  is  only  given  in  Sanskrit).  The  locative  and 
instrumental  are  also  very  common. 

The  noun  of  agency  is  formed  by  adding  anahdra  to 
consonantal  and  nahdra  to  vocalic  roots.  Thus,  karanahdra, 
a  doer ;  ienahdra,  a  taker.  The  Mod.  Guj.  forms  would  be 
karandr,  lendr, 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

The  following  postpositions  have  been  noted.     They  all 
govern  nouns  in  the  oblique  form. 
siUy  with. 
mahiy  in. 
dgaliy  before. 
pdchali,  behind. 
2)arai  or  pari,  after. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  four  are  nouns  in  the  locative. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRONOMINAL   FORMS. 

iha  or  iha,  here ;  tiha,  there  ;  j'iM,  where ;  kihi,  where  P 
havada,  now ;   tavdrdi,  then ;   kavdrdi,  when  P  anert-mra, 
at  another  time  ;  eka-vdra,  once ;  sadaivai,  always. 
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m,  in   this   manner ;    tim,  in   that  manner ;  jim,  how ; 

kimy  how  ? 
iisiu  or  imUy  like  this ;  tiaiUy  like  that ;  jisiUy  like  what ; 

kmUy  like  what  P 
etalau,  this  much;  tetalaUy  jetalau,  ketalau. 
etald  (plural),  this  many ;  tetald,  jetald,  ketald, 
evadau,  this  big ;  tevadau,  jemdauy  kevadau. 
athau,  facing  in  this  direction ;  tethaUyjethau^  kethau. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

azi/a,  (?)  thus. 
qfiy  even  to-day,  still,  yet. 
anai'kaiy  what  else  ? 

anareu  (P  aneriu),  adj.,  like  another,  of  another  kind. 
anerai  disi,  on  another  day  (both  words  in  loc.). 
anerd'tanau,  belonging  to  another. 
ahunUy  during  the  present  year. 
ahunokay  belonging  to  the  present  year. 
dgiiu,  adj.,  before,  in  front. 
dju,  to-day. 

cj^unUy  of  to-day,  modem. 
dvatai  kali,  to-morrow  (both  words  in  loc). 
iha-tanauy  belonging  to  here. 
upariy  above. 

urahau,  near,  on  this  side. 
upilUy  adj.,  upper. 
uyatray  ascent  {udydtrd), 
eku'jay  one  only. 

oliu  (cf.  pailau)y  facing  towards  one. 
kanhaiy  near. 
lAly  somewhat  (kimapi). 

kdliy  to-morrow,  yesterday.     Cf.  gii-kdliy  dvatai'kdli. 
kdlunay  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow. 
kuji-kaiy  who  knows  what,  something  or  other. 
kehdgamd'tanauy  adj.,  belonging  to  where. 
gamdy  in  kehdgamdy  cihugamdy  jimandgamd,  and  ddvagamd, 
qq.v. 
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'^^ 


gdnM'tamu,  of  or  belonging  to  a  village,  rustic. 

gii'kdlh  yesterday  (both  words  in  loc.). 

cau,  four. 

cauthaUf  fourth. 

cihugamd,  in  all  directions,  on  all  sides. 

chehilu  (obi.  sg.  chehild),  final,  last. 

ja,  in  eku'j'a,  only  one  =  Ap./i  (He.  iv,  420). 

/a,  (1)  rel.  pron.  neut.  (pat) ;  (2)  as  far  as  (ydvat), 

iaif  if.     The  correlative  is  tat  or  tau. 

jatya-lagai  (?  also  yai-Za''),  from  what  time  forth. 

jimandgamd,  on  the  right  hand. 

ddrdgamd,  on  the  left  hand. 

ia,  (1)  dem.  pron.  neut  (tat) ;  (2)  so  far  as  (tdvat). 

tax  or  tau^  then.     Correlative  oijau 

taUlagai,  from  that  time  forth. 

tau,  see  tat, 

tau'kmu,  what  then  P  of  what  use  is  it  (tatah  kim)  P 

trihu^  the  three. 

trijau,  third. 

disi,  on  a  day,  in  anerai  dlsiy  q.v. 

w«f?a,  the  nine. 

pailau,  facing  away  from  one,  cf.  oliu. 

paura,  last  year. 

pardt/a,  belonging  to  another. 

pardru,  the  year  before  last  (pardri). 

pardroka,  belonging  to  the  year  before  last. 

paroka,  belonging  to  last  year. 

pahilau,  first. 

pacamau,  fifth. 

pdchilu,  adj.,  behind. 

pd-sai,  postposition,  without,  except. 

pdsali,  adv.,  on  all  sides. 

purtilu  or  puvvilau,  old,  antique,  former. 

bdJiiralaUy  adj.,  external. 

bdhiri,  adv.,  outside. 

bihu  or  bihui,  both. 

bi-rupa,  doubled. 

he  or  bi,  two. 
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mau^ti,  slow. 
mdAi7u,ad].,mthemiddle. 

vahilau,  qtdck,  swift. 

cegalu,  distant. 

sarasiu,  like,  resembling. 

sate,  the  seven. 

huu,  yes.  , 

hethau,  adj..  facing  downwards. 

jtethi,  below. 
Ae<A.7«,  adj.,  beneath. 
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Art.  XX. — A  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Malayan  Dialects. 
By  C.  Otto  Blaoden. 

I  WOULD  beg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  the  somewhat  mis- 
leading description  of  MS.  No.  29  of  the  Maxwell  Bequest 
of  Malay  Books  which  was  published  in  my  provisional 
list  of  them  printed  in  Part  I  of  the  Society's  Journal  for 
1899.  I  was  misled  by  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book, 
which  consist  of  a  rather  elaborate  list  of  languages,  into 
supposing  that  the  MS.  contained  vocabularies  of  all  of 
them:  having  identified  a  few,  I  assumed,  somewhat  too 
hastily,  that  the  rest  were  also  represented  there. 

On  looking  over  the  book  more  carefully  than  was  possible 
in  the  short  time  available  when  the  provisional  list  was 
compiled,  I  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  comparative  vocabulary, 
but  does  not  include  all  that  I  had  imagined,  being,  in  fact, 
confined  to  five  languages  (or  dialects)  and  Malay. 

Among  these  five  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  dialects 
spoken  by  the  SSmangs  (Negritos)  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  the  MS.  called  respectively 
SSmang  Bukit  (\,s^yi  ^^f  that  is,  SSmang  of  the  Hills 
(or  rather,  I  think,  of  a  particular  hill,  the  name  of  which 
is  given  but  which  I  cannot  quite  make  out  or  identify : 
it  looks  likey4^  or  yH^)>  and  Semang  Paya  (^^U  ^4^), 
SSmang  of  the  Swamps  or  Low  Country  of  ^^/  j^  (XJlu 
ESrian,  I  think,  is  meant). 

As  to  these  I  need  say  nothing,  except  that  I  can  identify 
them  as  genuine  specimens  of  what  they  purport  to  be, 
having  compared  them  with  other  specimens  of  the  dialects 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  which  have  been  collected  from  time 
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to  time  by  other  persons ;  and,  further,  that  I  am  on  the 
look  out  for  more  material  of  that  sort,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  about  it  from  anyone  who  possesses  it. 

The  remaining  three  languages  are  in  the  MS.  called — 

(1)  ii\^  or  i\^  (Makuah  or  Makuat  P). 

(2)  y^yi  or  jfJy  u^^    (Toleho   (Tulihu  P)   or  Ambun 

Toleho :  the  Amboyna  dialect  of  Toleho  P). 

(3)  ^jjJCw^  or  ji^ J^=^  (Mandura ;  properly  Madura),  further 

stated  to  have  been  obtained  from  one  Serang 
Yahia  (Uasr  ?^),  a  native  of  Kampong  MSlaja 
(U-IU  ^^)  in  5^^»x^. 

This  last  appears,  from  the  form  of  certain  words,  to  be 
Madurese,  the  language  of  the  island  of  Madura  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Java:  the  *^^Cf  is  rather  a  mystery  and 
I  have  suspicions  as  to  its  genuineness,  but  in  some  words 
it  seems  to  show  affinity  with  certain  languages  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  while  the  y^y  is 
clearly  somewhat  closely  allied  to  the  Moluccan  dialects  of 
which  specimens  are  given  in  Wallace's  *' Malay  Archipelago." 
I  am  unable,  however,  to  localize  »\tf^  and  ^^  definitely, 
and  do  not  remember  to  have  come  across  their  names 
anjrwhere. 

I  append  a  short  list  of  test  words  extracted  from  the 
MS.,  which  will,  I  imagine,  enable  some  of  your  readers 
to  identify  them.  There  are  sure  to  be  several  Dutch 
scholars  who  would  be  able  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance. 

I  have  added  the  English  equivalents  of  the  Malay  words, 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  reproduce  all  the  words  as  I  find 
them  in  the  MS.  I  do  not  attempt  to  transliterate  them, 
because  of  the  inherent  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
vowels  which  the  Arabic  alphabet  involves. 
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Paob 

OP 

MS. 

MALAY. 

>iyu 

^y 

j)M^ 

25  Black 

r^ 

•^j^ 

^ 

— 

White 

<Gy 

(?)  i-jj^ 

06 

^^ 

<^yy 

27  World 

»jih\ 

^^^IJJ 

Vy 

AiU 

H 

,^U1 

;^ 

Land, 
country 

^/^ 

T» 

^ 

^^ 

Mainland 

y*wJ   ^Ijf 

k^ 

'  Jil  Uy 

ti.*^^- 

Stone 

y^ 

f^ 

<oyU 

»ylj 

Ironstone 

i/«^yV 

Uy.^jL. 

^11;  yU 

^Uu*J  ^yj 

28  Gold 

U5lb 

s^,^ 

"~" 

Silver 

J^ 

i^\^ 

i^JL. 

Iron 

sr^ 

^y- 

^\'\i 

A;ftMj 

30  Island 

^y 

»^u 

•ULy 

^iy 

32  Water 

yJ 

^^u 

V."^ 

y^ 

Sea 

^^» 

^s^^^r* 

*s4!^ 

c— ^guib 

35  Wind 

u^' 

*r«i^ 

[?c;s^'] 

Sea-wind 

^.^cr^^^ 

*W*/)i*^^ 

^}^^^ 
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Paob 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

»\^ 

^y 

^^Ai^ 

86  Bain 

*JybJ 

^5^ 

uW 

(85) 

V 

^ 

87  Day 

^> 

/j<i 

[?/^:] 

^ 

^J 

Night 

^U 

^5' 

4jyy^"^ 

— 

Sun 

"W^ 

*I^Wj 

ijjS^jJ^ 

Sunrise 

j\^^j\^ 

i_iU/Jl^f 

•Lt^U, 

^J,\^ 

88  Moon 

J^ 

^^ 

^~" 

89  Star 

h^. 

3'^^) 

^^U 

— 

Fire 

^' 

sjy* 

*d^.i^ 

ij^\ 

47  Cocoanut 

J^} 

jy. 

Arecanut 

h^ 

^ 

hf}3^ 

— 

t--i 

^\ 

J/ 

£jj^ 

81  Leaf 

UJ<^ 

3j^ 

^y^j' 

— 

84  Tiger 

rHj* 

(?)  *;U>. 

— 

crT^ 

Deer 

U^J 

^U>i 

c;^l-r« 

^^^ 

Horse 

b/ 

y^J 

uM^ 

ci;^ 

Dog 

y^^ 

Ai)U 

r-^ 

^-u 

Fig 

^v 

.?)5^J 

(?)^bj 

t^ 
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Paob 

OF 

MS. 

MALAY. 

t\^ 

^y 

ji^ 

87  Bird 

by- 

^y^ 

r  yU 

^yU 

Fowl 

ft' 

fL. 

yu 

^< 

92  Snake 

;y 

*w 

ywi 

— 

t6  Fish 

ji^ 

V 

ffiW' 

J^«^ 

lOS  Worm 

^\ 

^y. 

^J 

i35< 

Bee 

aJ 

•u/ 

JUy 

ay^- 

Fly 

^J 

^ 

'i^^ 

— 

110  Wing 

»U^ 

UUj 

•H;^' 

(?)j3 

Egg 

>■ 

**e-*^ 

*iv!>ys'" 

— 

113  Hair 

'^r^j 

^.'A^ 

Hj)^ 

V.' 

(of  head) 

114  Eye 

c:^U 

^^ 

^\sU 

— 

Nose 

b'^ 

•JyiJ 

^Jiji^ 

i^j 

Nostril 

b^^y 

•Jy^*^^ 

^fM 

— 

Tooth 

^ 

•r^ 

(?)^r5^: 

— 

V^sM 

C^^'^'i^ 

r-^s/^ 

— 

115  Forearm 

J^ 

/^ 

g^'^r^ 

j^ 

Hand 

J^ 

/>J 

*/^; 

j^ 

116  Breasts 

y- 

\^*^^ 

4j^M<ii< 

— 

Milk 

r^ji^ 

s^^^ 

t/i'r- 

Wti' 
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Paob 

OF 

HS. 

MAT.AY, 

»\^ 

Wy 

jjX^ 

BeUy 

h/ 

J^V 

s^V 

v^- 

117  Thigh 

"^ 

W 

s^li 

— 

Leg          1 
Foot         J 

^ 

i>^. 

^^ 

i^r* 

Ankle 

Ji^\^ 

jL  l;  .^J 

^iJlTJ^Ui' 

^^  \JlX9 

Big  toe 

s/«^ri' 

.k/i^ 

•JiV'^crf^ 

'fyJr-r 

Bone 

tJy 

*iyu 

*s5;^' 

i^ 

Flesh 

4,^1 

118  Blood 

»j^ 

i-t^jiS 

H^jr*^ 

— 

119  Tears 

^^jd 

,  6, 

(?)^^;c«uu 

^JJ^y\ 

184  Putrid 

Vy 

•^ 

Uj^ 

^^ 

126  Sick 

ki-^U 

s?^  *i/o 

*ij?«^ 

— 

182  Dead 

^■^ 

»}^fy\ 

^^i-u 

— 

188  To  eat 

u^U 

w 

■"~ 

To  drink 

rjv- 

\Aj)ii^ 

^ 

— 

To  wink 

^ 

•.y^'^  S?/-^ 

"^ 

To  see 

«^ 

•Wi 

[?^Ui]^jU 

— 

159  To  come 

W 

s>» 

—~ 
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Paob 

OP 

MS. 

MATAT. 

»V^ 

Wy 

J^*^ 

181  House 

*^t> 

VJ 

•^s 

— 

183  Door 

fii 

'.;/ 

jyy^*=tf^ 

— 

188  Cooking-pot 

yj 

yu 

*i'j  ^d^y 

—    ' 

Pot 

ilh 

^J 

^ 

189  Cradle 

u,yy 

^^ 

'''ijy 

— 

192  Heaven 

j> 

^/^1 

— 

— 

HeU 

^v 

^^"^y 

— 

— 

199  Male 

.      Uy 

^U^ 



Female 

•bUil 

i^Wf 

— 

Husband 

4_J3 

'U^jk^ 

^UjUJ 

— 

Wife 

^ 

v^J>^ 

s^^^-^f*^ 

— 

Father 

^■' 

^U] 

"~ 

Mother 

U*l 

^bj 



300  Son 

^Jjil 

j^UjL«  j;jl 

— 

DaughtOT 

u^^ytP^ 

i/W^tP^ 

— 
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The  numerals,  unfortunately,  are  wanting,  except  for  the 
^y,  where  they  are  given  as  follows  (p.  237  of  MS.) : — 


...      1, 


One     . 

Two ^^j 

Three  [wanting :   but  see 
Thirteen]. 

Four  .  .  [?  <^yU]  iJ\jb 

Five    .  .  . 

Six      .  .  . 

Seven .  .  . 

Eight  .  .  . 

Nine    .  .  . 

Ten     .  .  . 

Eleven  .  .     .  ^JL^^ 

Twelve  .  .     .  ^JL^^ 


Thirteen  .  .  ^^l^yh 

Fourteen .  .  JLJUL*.)^^ 

Fifteen     .  .  Ujj^JL-j^ 

Sixteen    .  .  \:>,JlL>rfyb 

Seventeen  yxAi^yb 

Eighteen .  .  .  •j^^^ 

Nineteen  .  .  .  \j...>HjMiyb 

Twenty    .     .     .     ^^jy»^ 

Twenty -one   [see  below: 
Thirty]. 

Twenty-two  .     .  ^^}^j^^ 

Twenty-three    }/!?^^}jPi^ 

Thirty  .  ^j^^  [wron^y 

given  as  Twenty-one]. 


To  complete  the  description  of  the  book,  I  ought  to  add 
that  it  contains  about  300  pages  of  some  23  lines  each,  so 
that  if  the  lists  had  been  completed,  as  intended,  th«^ 
would  be  about  6,000  words  (or  combinations  of  words)  of 
each  of  the  five  languages  in  question  and  Malay. 

The  ^^  dialect  runs  through  the  book  from  about  the 
beginning  nearly  to  the  end,  and  is  a  very  full  vocabulary ; 
the  *\^  runs  through  two-thirds  of  the  book,  and  is  also 
pretty  full,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  while  the  jj«^^^  begins  on 
p.  24  and  goes  on  to  p.  136,  but  is  much  less  complete  than 
the  two  preceding;  and  the  SSmang  dialects  begin  about 
the  beginning,  but  are  rather  scrappy  in  places,  and  leave 
off  about  the  middle  of  the  book.  There  are  many  gaps  in 
all  the  b'sts  (except  the  Malay)  and  numberless  repetitions. 
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The  Malay  list  gives  a  good  many  synonyms,  some  of  which 
are  probably  local  or  dialectic  words :  it  might  be  worth  the 
while  of  compilers  of  Malay  dictionaries  to  look  through  it^ 
bat  Ihe  spelling  is  rather  unconventional. 

The  book  is  rather  cleverly  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
beginning  with  abstract  ideas  of  quality  and  the  like  and 
going  on  to  material  things  grouped  under  such  headings 
as  'earth/  'water/  *sky/  'vegetables/  'trees/  'animals/ 
'man/  etc.,  the  specific  terms  being  classified  under  the 
appropriate  generic  heads. 

It  is  written  throughout  in  the  Arabic  character — the 
Malay  list  carefully  and  neatly  (though  without  strict  regard 
to  spelling),  the  rest  (probably  by  several  hands)  badly; 
the  Semang  dialects  mostly  in  pencil,  the  others  in  ink. 
There  is  a  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning. 

It  was  apparently  the  property  of  a  Malay  of  Ferak  or 
K^ah  (for  the  Eerian  is  the  boundary  stream  between  these 
states),  and  is  well  bound  in  a  native  dark  red  leather 
binding,  stamped  with  a  particularly  good  design.  To  the 
extent  of  about  two-thirds,  the  book  is  made  up  of  sheets 
of  rough  white  paper,  bearing  on  one  half  of  the  sheet  the 
watermark  "  Ber^  Ghigliottj "  \j8ic]  under  a  design  or 
trademark  consisting  of  a  Latin  cross  within  a  pear-shaped 
ornamental  border,  and  on  the  other  half  "  Varenna  1842  '* 
imder  a  star  of  eight  rays.  Then  follow  some  pages  of 
white  paper,  smoother  than  the  preceding,  covered  with 
a  watermark  of  small  wavy  lines  but  no  letters  or  figures. 
The  rest  is  of  blue  paper,  bearing  on  one  half  of  the  sheet 
a  figure  of  Britannia  within  an  oval  border,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  royal  crown,  and  on  the  other  half 
"W  Lewis  1860." 

I  conjecture  that  the  vocabularies  were  compiled  some 
time  between  1850  and  1875.  The  point  is  not  without 
interest,  as  the  SSmang  dialects  of  the  peninsula  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  and  it  is  rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  these  two  fairly  long  vocabularies  have  been  preserved, 
though  they  are,  unfortunately,  very  full  of  Malay  loan- 
words, blunders,  and  ambiguities. 
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Whether  the  »\^  and  ^y  yooabularies  (which  are, 
no  doubty  equally  full  of  mistakes)  would  be  of  any  value 
to  philologists  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  know  what  other 
records  (if  any)  of  these  two  dialects  may  exist.  For  the 
study  of  Madurese  there  is,  I  believe,  ample  material 
elsewhere. 
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Abt.XXI. — Account  of  a  rare,  if  not  unique,fnanu8cript  HtBtory 
of  the  Selfitqa  contained  in  the  Schefer  Colkction  lately 
acquired  by  the  Bibliothkque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  now 
described  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B.A.S. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Journal  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  insist,  especially  in  my  notice  of  M.  Blochet's  most  useful 
Catalogue  {J.E.A.8.  for  1901,  pp.  331-3),  on  the  unique 
yalue  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  MSS.  formed  by  the  late  M.  Charles  Schefer,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale.  During  a 
fortnight  spent  in  Paris  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1901, 1  was 
able  to  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  most  interesting 
MSS.  comprised  in  this  collection,  and  in  particular  the  MS. 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  which  is  remarkable 
alike  for  its  age  (it  is  dated  the  beginning  of  Bamad&n, 
A.H.  635  =  April,  a.d.  1238) ;  its  fine,  dear,  careful  script ; 
the  interest  and  authority  of  its  contents ;  and  the  fact  that 
it  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  unique. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  original  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  Seljuq  period,  so  far  as  these  are  still 
extant  and  accessible,  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  by 
Houtsma  in  the  preface  (pp.  vi-viii)  to  the  first  of  the  three 
texts  (the  History  of  the  Seljiiqs  of  Kirmdny  by  Muhammad 
Ibr&him)  which  he  published  in  his  Recueil  de  Textes  relatifs 
d  Vhistoire  des  Seldjouddes,  that  I  need  say  nothing  more  on 
this  head,  save  that  in  citing  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Histoire 
des  Sekffoucides  de  VIr&q  par  al-Bond&ri  d'apris  Imdd  ad^din 
al-Kdtib  ahlsfahdni  (Leyden,  1889),  which  forms  the  second 
Yolume  of  this  Becueil,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages, 
I  shaU,  for  brevity's  sake,  speak  of  it  simply  as  **BunddriJ* 
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The  publication  of  texts  of  the  most  important  original 
historical  works  is,  without  doubt,  as  Houtsma  insists  (loo. 
cit.,  p.  vi),  what  is  most  required  for  the  proper  elucidation 
of  Persian  history,  for  at  present  the  actual  material  of  study 
is  deficient ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  much,  I  think,  may  be 
done  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  determine  what  most  deserves 
publication,  by  careful,  though  greatly  condensed,  abstraets 
of  rare  manuscript  histories  which  have  not  yet  attracted  the 
general  attention  of  Orientalists.  Months  are  required  to 
copy  and  collate  the  text  of  a  large  manuscript,  and  years 
may  then  pass  ere  it  finally  appears  in  type,  even  when  the 
diffioidty  of  finding  a  publisher  for  books  necessarily  so 
unremunerative  has  been  overcome ;  but  a  pretty  full  abstract 
of  its  contents  may,  with  diligence,  be  made  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  published  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  oar 
JoumaL  Thus  at  least  are  the  still  unexplored  realms  of 
Eastern  literature  outlined  for  our  successors,  as  were  regions 
now  explored  surveyed  for  us  by  the  pioneers  of  a  past 
generation  in  those  admirable  Notices  et  Extraits  des  manu^ 
scriU  de  la  Bibliothique  Rationale,  which  must  ever  stand  as 
our  models  for  work  of  this  class. 

To  come  now  to  our  manuscript,  a  large  volume  of  179 
leaves,  formerly  No.  11  of  M.  Schefer's  collection,  now 
No.  1,314  of  the  Supplement  persan  of  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale.     Its  full  title  runs  as  follows : — 


•  •  •  4^*^j5P^  ^ 


c;^cn?^^c 


^^ 


"The  Notification  of  Kings  {I'lamu' l-MuKik),  entitled  'the 
Refreshment  of  Hearts'  Sadness  and  Signal  of  Gladness' 
(Edhatu'S'Suditr  tea  Ayatu^s-Suritr),  by  Najmu'd-Din  Abu 
Bakr  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  b.  Sulaym&n  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn  b.  Himmat  (P)  ar-E&wandi/'  It  was 
composed  (f .  27^)  in  a,h.  599  (  =  a.d.  1202-3),  and  dedicated 
to    Abu'1-Fath    Eay-Ehusraw  b.   Qilij   AraUm  b.   Mas'dd 
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b.  Qilij  Arsl^n  b.  Sulaym&n  b.  Gh&zi  b.  Qutalmish  {{J*^^, 
so  printed  on  f.  4P).^  In  brief,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  history  of  the  Seljuqs  from  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  author's  own  time  (a.h.  418-594  =  a.d.  1027-1197). 
It  therefore  deals  at  first-hand  (for  hardly  anywhere  does 
the  author  appear  to  derive  his  information  from  books,  but 
always  from  state  archives  or  oral  tradition)  with  170  years 
of  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  Persian  history. 
Its  extent,  according  to  my  computation,  is  something  over 
100,000  words;  and  it  includes  at  the  end  (flf.  157»-179») 
sundry  rather  irrelevant,  but  interesting  sections  on  the 
Courtier's  Accomplishments  (c:-».^Jj  c->1j1),  including  the 
di£ferent  forms  of  chess  ;  the  ethics  of  wine  -  drinking ; 
various  sports,  notably  riding  and  archery ;  the  principles 
of  writing,  calligraphy,  and  the  keeping  of  state  accounts, 
and  other  like  matters. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  usaal  doxology  opens  on  £  lb  with  a  Persian  mathnawi 
poem  of  fourteen  couplets  beginning : — 

*^l^  J-a*^  e^W^  Jj^tj^       j^^^  crfy     iJ^^  j^  t/'W 

and  continues  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  the  latter  including 
nine  couplets  of  a  mathnaici  poem  beginning : — 

and  six  couplets  of  another  beginning : — 

This  doxology  is  followed  (f .  3*)  by  a  section  in  praise  of 
the  Prophet,  entitled  : — 

^  Or  Kay-Ehosraw  I,  one  of  the  Seljdqs  of  R(im.  See  Lane's  Mohammadan 
Dyna»t%e$y  p.  155,  and  the  genealogical  table  facing  p.  152.  Lane's  statement 
of  tiie  duration  of  his  reign  (a.h.  688-597)  hardly  agrees  with  the  date  here 
giTsn.  I  follow  the  MS.  throughout,  but  probably  (with  Lane)  we  should  read 
*<Siilayin&n  b.  [Gh&zi]  Qutalmish  (or  'Qutlumish')/'  taking  Gh&zi  merely  as 
ft  title. 
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Mention  is  here  made  of  the  "  124,000  '  Points '  (nuqta)  of 
Prophethood,"  ^  and  the  section  includes  seven  couplets  of 
a  qasida  or  qit'a  ending : — 

Another  of  eight  couplets  beginning  : — 

and  a  mathnaici  of  seven  couplets  beginning  :— 

Next  comes  (f.  4^)  a  section  in  praise  of  the  orthodox 
Caliphs,  'Companions/  and  Doctors  of  Isl&m,  from  which 
(as  from  many  subsequent  passages)  it  is  abundantly  proved 
that  the  author  was  a  strong  Sunni.  'Umar's  praise  is 
celebrated  in  a  poem  beginning : — 

^  In  a  tradition  of  Ahtt  Dhar  cited  in  the  Td'rxkh-i'Guzida  (composed  in 
A.H.  730  =  A.D.  1330)  by  l^amdn'll&h  Mustawfi  of  Qazwin)  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  Prophets  was  124,000,  of  whom  313  were  'Apostles' 
(  l^,^  )^  as  opposed  to  mere  *  Preachers  *  or  *  Warners '  (  A;^).  The  tradition 
runs  as  follows  in  one  of  the  MSS.  (Dd.  3.  23)  in  the  Cambridge  UniYerBitj 
Library  (f.  8*)  :— 


S. 


S  JkLp  ^JJ\  J>^j  c£^ u)  JLJI  c!^tX>-  f^jS  LVi.  JtLtf  cuJL»i 

The  word  *  Point'  (nu^/a)  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  refers  appears  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  B&bls,  as  meaning 
'  Manifestation,'  '  Apparition.' 
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III  praising  'Uthm&n  occasion  is  taken  by  the  author  to 
revile  the  *  Rafidis '  (^^/iiljy),  or  Shi'ites,  before  proceeding 
to  the  laudation  of  'Ali.  These  panegyrics  on  the  Four 
Orthodox  Caliphs  are  succeeded  by  encomiums  on  the 
following  leading  lights  of  Isl&m:  Abu  Hanifa,  Sh&fi'f, 
the  Q&di  Abu  Yusuf,  Muhammad  Hasan  ash-Shayb&ni, 
Sufy&n  ath-Thawri,  M&lik  and  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  'Abdu'U&h 
b.  Mas'ud,  'Alqama,  an-Nakhai,  al-Hamm&d,  and  Muhammad 
b.  Idrisy  especially  the  first  of  these,  concerning  whom 
several  anecdotes  are  related.  Incidentally  (f.  8*)  the  author 
makes  mention  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Muhammad  b. 
'All  b.  Ahmad  ar-B&wandi,  styled  by  him — 

^jJl  JjJua  Ajui\  ^<— I^  aI— ^Ht  \j^y  Ju^  fi^/*  3  JuJUJ  aL^\ 

as  handing  down  from  the  Im&m  Aqda'l-Qud&t  Dhahiru'd- 
Din  of  Astar&b&d  a  tradition  that  on  one  occasion  when 
Abu  Hanifa  prayed  for  the  safe  endurance  of  his  doctrine 
he  was  answered  by  a  hdlif,  or  Voice  from  the  Unseen : 
**  The  truth  hast  thou  uttered :  thy  doctrine  shall  not  wane 
so  long  as  the  sword  abides  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  '* — 

This  leads,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  a  panegyric  on  the 
Turks,  especially  the  Seljuqs,  as  the  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
and  an  exultant  boast  that ''  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Rum  (Turkey 
in  Asia),  and  Russia  the  sword  is  indeed  in  their  hands." 
But  though  the  author  declares  that  **  whosoever  speaks  ill 
of  Abu  Hanifa  or  ash-Sh&fi'(  is  an  infidel/'  it  is  clear  that 
he  prefers  the  former,  since  he  praises  Sult&n  Sinjar  because 
he  would  suffer  only  Hanafites  to  hold  office,  and  relates 
that  when  the  great  minister  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  gave  the 
Masjid-i-jdmi',  or  Great  Mosque,  of  Isfah&n  to  the  Sh&fi*ites, 
such  riots  ensued  that  Sult&n  Muhammad  sent  an  army  to 
scatter  the  insurgents  (many  of  whom  he  beheaded)  and 
to  restore  the  mosque  to  the  Hanafites.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  similar  occurrence  at  Hamadh&n.     This  general 
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praise  of  the  Seljuqs  is  followed  by  a  wordy  and  bombastic 
panegyric,  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  on  the  author's  patron, 
the  king  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw  b.  'Al&'u'd -  Dawla 
'Izzu'd-Din  Qilij  Arsldn  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Qilij  ArsUn  b. 
Snlaymfin  b.  (sic :  cf.  p.  669  mpra,  n.  1  ad  ealc.)  Ghazi  b. 
Qutlamish  b.  Isr&'il  b.  Seljuq.  Of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
▼erses  cited  in  this  connection  most,  as  the  author  assures  us, 
are  his  own.  Amongst  them  is  a  qasida  of  thirty  couplets, 
beginning : — 

^  *sj/j^j^  i^^  j^  buW     '  ^/  J^  ^-^-^  f  J^^  kJ^j 
and  the  following  boastful  allusion  of  the  author  to  his  work: — 

*  \j:,J^ij  s:}^'sij3\  c:^^£w^, J  U^^F      ^ ^^H)  (V^  /►"■■'^^■■^J  kS^J"^ 

Eeligion,  learning,  and  piety,  he  declares,  flourish  under  the 

protection   of  the  Seljuqs,   especially  in   Ehur&s&n,   while 

irreligion,  heresy,  schism,  and  philosophy/  have  disappeared 

(this    last   assertion    is    probably   the  truest    part  of   the 

encomium,   for   when    did    Turkish    nilers    ever    befriend 

original  thought?),   and   the  doctrines  of  the  materialists 

and  believers  in  metempsychosis  (f^^jJb^^  ^  ^^\J:r»\:J)  have 

been  stamped  out,  so  that  "all  paths  are  closed  save  the 

Path  of  Muhammad/'     Every  great  Seljuq  ruler  patronized 

and  made  famous  some  conspicuous  theologians  and  men  of 

learning,  such  as  Fakhru'd-Din  Kufi,  Imdm  Burh&n,  Abu'l- 

Fadl  Eirm&ni,  Im&m  Hus&m,  Bukhdri,  Muhammad  Mansur 

Sarakhsi,  N&sihi,  Mas'udi,  and  others ;  while  to  their  pious 

raaI  fnr  religion  was  to  be  ascribed  the  good  conduct  of  their 

1  governors,  and  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 

5cts ;   for  no  heretics  (i^^.^  ^)  were  suflered  to 

)ublic  service.     But  latterly,  the  author  complains 

I  this  is  changed:    "heretic  myrmidons"  (^j^^y^ 

}ound,  and  hence  the  present  distress  and  heavy 

These  heretics  hail  for  the  most  part  from  the 

3ction  is  not  obvious,  but  we  are  reminded  of  a  feature  in  the  well- 
f  the  (^narrel  between  the  Nidh&mul-Mulk  and  Hasan-i-$abb&b, 
ng  excited  the  King's  enpidity  by  declaring  himseU  able  to  increase 
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towns  of  Qum,  K&shan,  Aba,  ^j^t  Ray,  and  Far&h&n,  and 
gain  office  by  promising  the  king  an  increased  revenue 
(y-3y),  "under  which  expression/'  says  the  author,  "they 
cloak  their  exactions."    Against  such  he  warns  his  patron: — 

ju^  15^^  (^tH,*^  L^^       *V  ^^^^^^  ^ y^r  ^  %f^*^ ) 

These  men,  who  are  set  in  authority  over  true  believers, 
are  "unbelieving  captains,  whose  blood,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  scripture,  is  lawful "  : — 

ij>^l  --LA  ^J^}  i^f>-  c;!/  \j$f^.  ^  t^ULu^  U  j^lx^jb^ 

They  do  all  manner  of  evil ;  build  wine-shops ;  and  openly 
practise  every  kind  of  immorality  (•Xci^  Uj  ^  <J^iy  (^W). 
Their  first  word  is  abuse,  their  second  the  cudgel,  and  their 
third  "  Give  money !  " 

These  heretics,  B&fidis  and  Ash'aris,  ought  to  be  taxed  and 
mulcted  like  Jews  : — 

^^Ly  c^-w^ j^  j^ljbl-i»jl-jy-j  ii>^*3Jj  c:^J— Tpjj  ^^^  hj^ 

As  for  their  books,  these  are  "  more  unclean  than  the  Zend 
and  Avesta,  and  than  the  books  of  the  materialists  " : — 

largely  the  reyenues  of  the  State,  presumably  by  additional  taxation.  Some 
colour  is  giyen  to  this  part  of  the  story  by  passa^  in  the  Ni^&mu'l-Mulk'u 


Stydsat-nama,  where  he  solemnly  warns  the  Kmg  his  master  of  the  direct 
responsibility  which  lies  on  him  for  any  extortion  practised  by  his  agents  or  his 
subjects,  and  where  he  deyotes  a  whole  chapter  to  denounciDg  the  admission 
of  neretics  into  State  employ:  see  Schefer's  edition  of  this  interesting  work 

pMHm,  especially  pp.  138  et  seqq.    The  word  ^\y£-  seems  always  to  be  used  in 

a  bad  sense,  meaning  *  satellite,'  *  myrmidon,'  in  Persian,  as  in  the  following 

couplet  from  the  Mathnawi  of  Jal&lu*d-Dln  E(imi ; — 

'*  The  hmband  was  as  sorry  for  what  he  had  said  as  is  the  myrmidon  in  the  hour 
of  death  for  his  misdeeds,** 


J.B.A.8.    1902. 
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In  the  year  '95  (presumably  a.h.  595=a.d.  1199,  four  years 
before  our  author  wrote  his  book),  throughout  all  'Ir&q  they 
used  to  weigh  books  of  learning  and  tradition  and  the  Qur*&Q 
in  the  scales,  and  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a  maund  for  half 
a  ddng : — 

jLri-1  ^  i<*^  ^^^•^  jJIt"^  ^L4>"  j*3  (J!**^  ^  (i^Uj  ^Um»  J!^f^  j*^ 

Here  is  inserted  (f.  15)  a  rather  remarkable  qa%ida  of  43 
couplets,  on  the  evil  and  corrupt  state  of  the  world,  by 
Jamfilu'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  'Abdu'r-Razz&q  al-Isfah&ni, 
beginning : — 

In  the  course  of  this  qa%ida  mention  is  made  of  Shaykh 
Abu  Yahy&  and  Ehw&ja  Malik,  and  there  occurs  the 
following  couplet,*  which  I  think  is  celebrated : — 

After  expressing  his  admiration  for  this  poem,  our  author 
remarks  that  it  was  composed  in,  and  applied  to  "  the  days 
of  power  of  the  House  of  fldigiz  "  (the  first  of  the  At&begs 
of  i!^dharb&yjdn,  ruled  a.h.  531-568  =  a.d.  1136-1172),  days 
far  less  evil  than  these,  when  famine  and  poverty  prevail, 
and  virtuous  men  are  driven  into  exile. 
In  the  next  section  (f.  17*),  entitled : — 

the  author  tells  us  something  of  his  own  life  and 
circumstances.  In  the  year  a.h.  [5] 70  (=a.d.  1174-6)  he 
appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by  a  famine 

^  By  Dawlatsh&h  (p.  114  of  my  edition)  it  is  ascribed  to  DhahiruM-Dfo 
F&xy6bS. 
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then  prevailing  in  Isfah&n,  but  he  found  protection  and 
maintenance  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  uncle,  T&ju'd- 
Din  Abu'1-Fadl  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  'AH  ar-R&wandi, 
who  seems  from  the  following  passage  (f.  17^)  to  have  been 
a  professor,  first  at  Isfah&n  and  afterwards  at  Hamadh&n : — 

yA  ^jM^jjk^  u»  ^«^:>  ^  v»  >^— ■■■i*^^l:»X4Jb  <31.jim}*  ^\;^^  <0u«^  iJ  •  • 

M^ill  (Jjl^  JjL-c  ALiJLj  ^Ix^Jb  jjLi\j\sj  ^  LZ^SsJ[j\ 

In  his  service  the  author  remained  for  ten  years,  during 
which  he  learned  to  write  70  different  handwritings,  and 
earned  his  living  by  his  skill  in  calligraphy,  binding,  and 
gilding  (v--^%*A«iJ). — Prosperity  of  Isfah&n  at  this  time. — 
The  Qddi  Ruknu'd-Din  Sd'id  b.  Mas*ud.— Hamadh&n  the 
capital. — Praise  of  the  then  reigning  king,  Ruknu'd-Din 
Ghiy&thu'l-Isl&m  Tughril  b.  Arsldn  b.  Tughril  (Tughril  II, 
reigned  a.h.  673-690  =  a.d.  1177-1194),  and  eulogy  of 
his  virtues  and  patronage  of  learned  men.  In  a.h.  677 
(=  A.D.  1181-2)  this  prince  desired  to  learn  calligraphy,  and 
another  maternal  uncle  of  the  author  (brother  of  him  above 
mentioned),  the  Imam  Zajmu'd-Din  Majdu'l-Islfim  Mahmtid 
b.  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  ar-Rfiwandi,  was  chosen  as  his 
instructor.  The  Sultan  employed  his  newly  acquired 
accomplishment  in  transcribing  the  Qur'fin,  and  100 
Maghribi  din&rs  were  expended  in  gilding  and  illuminating 
each  portion,  or  juz\  as  it  was  finished.  Part  of  this  volume 
was  in  the  possession  of  'Al&'u'd-Dfn,  lord  of  Mar&gha,  and 
part  in  that  of  j^^^,  lord  of  Akhl&t  and  others.  The 
author  was  one  of  those  charged  with  the  gilding  and 
illumination  of  it,  and  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  king,  a  detailed  history  of  whose  great  deeds  and 
achievements  he  purposes  to  write,  should  he  be  spared : — 
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^t  j1  ^  '^'^y^  li^  vji^wJ^J  fV^  ^^k,/'*^  dL»^jb  c;^v4JU^ 

This  present  work,  however,  is  a  mere  compendium,  for 
a  full  account  of  the  gests  of  Sult4n  Tughril,  At&bek 
Muhammad,  and  Qizil  Arsl&n  would  exceed  the  limits  which 
he  has  set  himself  (f.  20*).  He  includes  in  his  work  the 
panegyrics  uttered  by  various  poets  on  his  patrons,  because 
''men  have  too  much  discernment  to  praise  a  man  unless 
ihey  discern  in  him  signs  of  well-doing  "  : — 

*  ^Lur^^^UT  er*  V  '5^  (J ^  ^  ^j  ^^"^  c;'  cr*  u**^^  u^^^ 

In  every  city  men  of  learning  were  conspicuous  and 
influential,  and  in  Hamadh&n  the  influence  of  Sayyids 
and  'Alawis  was  paramount  imder  the  Sultdns  Sulaym&n 
and  Sulaym&nsh&h,  so  that  it  was  said: — 

Amir  Sayyid  Murtadd  Kabir  Fakhru'd  -  Din  'Ald'u'd- 
Dawla  'Arabsh&h. — His  sons  Sayyid  Majdu'd-Din  Hum&yun 
and  Amir  Sayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  Khusrawsh&h. — The  latter, 
when  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Sar-jah&n  (see  Bunddri, 
pp.  201,  222,  and  300),  composed  the  two  following  quatrains 
in  dialect  (<^^) : —  ^ 

iJcjj  ^— jL^  \^\j  ^\mSj\  ^        i^Jcj  ^  *i^j\  ^  ^^^^.  ^  u*^y^ 
* ^\  AjLjj  ^  dJ  u^^  -^^  ^     '  j*-3^--«  (►-ij^  '"'-^'JV  i^'J 


i^^ibV  j^luJ^fli-  (iT*^  ^' 


A_^^ 


,^?i 


1  I  cannot  understand  these  verses,  and  so  have  copied  them  as  they  stand 
in  the  MS.,  hut  I  suspect  that  in  the  first  we  should  read  <UL^  •  ^JLj^^ 

(the  latter,  as  in  the  second  quatrain,  for  djULj),  and  perhaps  ,•  tor  ;•  . 
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Another  dialect  verse  {^j^)  addressed  to  Sult&n  Solaym&n 
by  *A14'u'd-Dawla,  father  of  the  author  of  the  verses  last 
quoted,  runs  as  follows : — 

'  C^^  ^J  ^';  ^H  ^3j^  ^}j^     '  ^  W  ^<  */  ^v^  '^V 

Amir  Sayyid  'Im&du*d-Din  Mard&nshfih,  another  son  of 
'Al&'u'd-Dawla,  was  the  pupil  of  our  author  (f.  20^),  who 
lived  in  his  house  for  five  or  six  months.  One  day  a  minstrel 
sung  before  him  a  song  wherein  occurred  this  verse : — 

The  Im&m  Ohazzfili,  who  happened  to  be  present,  thereupon 
launched  forth  in  praise  of  verse  and  eloquence,  saying : — 

ul  ^  ^^J^  ^  ^^j^  j^^^  ^U  y  ^-^^--V^  ^Ir-'  uj^  c;^ 

i,:;.^jj  ^UJ  jj^  U«3^  ^^t 

The  author  next  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  friends, 
a  youth  in  years  but  old  in  wisdom,  named  Shihfibu'd-Dfn 

'  Thu  verm*  is  cited  by  DawUtsh&h  (p.  6, 1.  23  of  my  edition),  who  a«cribei 
it  to  Nidh&mi. 
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I 


Jam&lu'l-Isl&m  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Mansur  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Manstir  al-Bazz&z  al-Q&s&ni  (f.  2P),  in  whose  honour  he 
introduces  some  verses,  amongst  which  is  the  following: — 

It  was  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  this  friend  that  the 
present  work,  entitled  Bdhatu's-Sudur  wa  Ayatu  (not  ritcdyatu 
as  in  Blochet's  Catalogue ^  p.  65)  S'Surur,  was  composed* 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  engaged  on  it  for  two  years, 
for  he  says  (f.  22*)  :— 

Ul) 


(^) 

To  this  Sadr  Shih&bu'd-Din  Ahmad  are  ascribed  (f.  22^)  two 
Arabic  and  five  Persian  couplets;  whereof  the  former  are 
cited  by  Dawlatshdh  (p.  21,  11.  14-15  of  my  edition),  and  by 
him  ascribed  to  'Ali !  The  author  boasts  of  his  many 
distinguished  pupils,  princes,  governors,  and  scholars,  who, 
he  declares,  "  gloried  in  having  studied  under  him  " ;  and 
remarks  that,  being  by  birth  a  native  of  K&sh&n,  he  was 
much  helped  by  his  fellow-citizens,  many  of  whom  held 
office  in  secretarial  posts,  the  K&sh&nis  being  everywhere 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  calligraphy : — 
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j\  b  u>,*u-jLi!i  L-.£^  JuiJ^  JOJ-J  ylj  ^Ja:^  S^  U-yh  jl/^  j*^ 

In  the  year  a.h.  557  (=a.d.  1161-2)  the  above-mentioned 
Zaynu'd-Din,  our  author's  maternal  uncle,  being  then  only 
18  years  old,  recited  at  E&shfin,  then  the  centre  of  Arabic 
learning  in  Persia,  an  Arabic  qaslda,  which  was  admitted 
by  all  judges  to  be  incomparable.  His  poems  were  widely 
imitated  by  his  numerous  admirers.  Amongst  them  is  the 
following  Persian  quatrain  :  — 

'c/^V  ij^  C-^ j/ V y^^  cr* '  L^V  ^^  (V^  ^y  (^>r  u^ 

Again,  in  a.h.  577  (  =  a.d.  1181-2)  he  recited  to  'Azizu'd- 
Din  mustawfi  an  Arabic  qasida  (33  couplets  cited),  composed 
in  a  single  night,  from  which  even  his  enemies  and  rivals 
could  not  withhold  their  praise.  After  mentioning  Ehwfija 
Dhahiru'd-Din  Karaji,  whom  he  calls  "  peerless  in  his  time  " 
(y.ac  Ju>j),  our  author  mentions  some  of  his  teachers  at 
Hamadhdn,  to  wit,  Fakhru'd-Din  Balkhi,  SafiVd-Din 
Is&h&ni,  and  Bah&'u'd-Din  Tazdi,  and  then  cites  (f.  25'') 
the  following  rather  fine  Arabic  verses : — 

In  A.H.  580  (=  A.D.  1184-5)  King  Ruknu'd-DIn  TughrU 
b.  Arsl&n  (Tughril  II :  see  p.  575  supra)  desired  the  author's 
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f  uncle  Zaynu'd-Din  to  compile  aud  transcribe  for  him  an 
anthology  of  poeniB,  and  the  volume,  on^  its  compIetie»K  was 
illuminated,  and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  Wets  0ted, 
by  Jam&l  the  Mintor  of  Isfahdn.    The  poems  were  ^upple- 
||||i  mented  by  entmakiing  anecdotes  about  their  authors,  and 

the  King  himself  often  came  to  superintend  the  progress  of 
the  work : — 


It' 


I 


I 


^  J^  c:^!^  ^^f^ dcjS  yUj^  ^rJu^ai  ^L^  ^  K^^^alUj^^y^^ 
\jji  Lj  J^J  ^  ^  *^.*i^(^  W^  J*^  *V-»i  (J^^^  uJjJ^\  Ju-*» 

SLi  ^  ^^y^^  v^-jUc  (^^— J-  ^ly-r^Ll^  jU-l^J^  c^^^  Ci^b 

This  passage  is  very  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literary  history,  as  showing  the  judgment  of  men  of  teiste  in 
those  early  times  when  Anwar!  and  Abu'l-Faraj  of  Riina 
could  still  be  spoken  of  as  ^modems/  and  it  may  be 
compared  with  two  similar  passages  in  the  rather  earlier 
Chahdr   Maqdla    (pp.   24-25    and   49-50   of    the  separate 
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reprint  of  my  translation  of  that  work  =:J,R.A.S.  for  1899, 
pp.  636-7  and  661-2).  It  also  raises,  on  chronological  grounds, 
very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  two  entirely  different  poets, 
one  Miniwhihri  of  the  early  Ohaznavid  period,  and  another 
Minuchihr  (called  <0^  s,::  ^ig.^,  however  this  sobriquet  is  to  be 
explained^),  who,  as  the  above  extract  shows,  was  at  any 
rate  posterior  to  Anwari,  have  not  been  confounded  by 
Dawlatsh&h  (pp.  40-41  of  my  edition)  and  other  later 
writers,  including  M.  A.  de  Biberstein  Eazimirski,  the 
editor  and  translator  of  the  Divan  de  Menoutchehri.  For 
Anwari  lived  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  of 
the  hijra,  being,  in  fact,  contemporary  with  our  author, 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  one  of  his  contemporaries — 
and,  moreover,  a  younger  contemporary — could  have  been 
the  court  poet  of  the  Amir  Falaku'l-Ma'&Ii  Minuchihr,  who 
died  about  a.h.  420,  more  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  'Awfi 
tells  us  in  his  Lubdbul-Albdb^  that  this  court  poet  ''was 
short-lived  ....  and  died  about  the  year  four  hundred 
and  thirty  and  odd."  As  the  Persians  say,  ^^^y^\  Jji\}  ^U- , 
To  return  to  our  MS.  (f.  26»).  Our  author  was  moved  by 
these  examples  to  a  desire  to  make  such  an  anthology  of 
Persian  verse,  but  was  hindered  by  adverse  circumstances, 
amongst  which  he  refers  especially  to  the  death  of  T^ghnl  II 
in  the  year  a.h.  590  (=a.d.  1194).  After  lavishing  praises 
on  the  Shdhndtna  of  Firdawsi,  from  which  he  continually 
cites  lengthy  passages,  he  introduces  the  following  fine 
Arabic  verses,  which  strongly  recall  two  Persian  couplets 
cited  (p.  45  of  the  reprint  =  J. iJ.^.S.  for  1899,  p.  657)  in 
the  Chahdr  Maqdia  : — 

'  ^lli  J  ^lii^  iULi  JlJ    *  U^  \y\jui  J^Ls^  CJ^ ^ 
The   following    Persian    verses   which    immediately   follow 

'  lU  roeaning  is  di^ui^sed  in  Eazimir9ki*s  ed.  of  the  I}ivdn^  p.  T. 
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remind  us  strongly  of  a  well-known  passage  in  the  first  book 
of  Sa'di's  OuMdn  (ed.  Platts,  p.  14, 1.  12)  :— 

*JuUj  ^l)^^y  UHJ^  <-^^  (♦^J^ 

Finally,  in  a.h.  599  (=  a.d.  1202-3)  the  author  resolved  to 
compose  some  work  which  should  immortalize  his  memory, 
and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Seljuq  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw, 
the  conqueror  of  Antioch.  After  repeating  its  title,  he  states 
summarily  its  contents,  to  wit : — Praise  of  God,  the  Prophet, 
the  Holy  Family,  the  Imfims,  the  *  Companions,'  the 
'Followers,'  the  eminent  doctors  of  Isl&m,  and  his  Royal 
Patron ;  some  account  of  his  own  life ;  the  cause  of  com- 
position ;  celebration  of  the  justice  and  mighty  deeds  of  the 
Seljuqs ;  some  account  of  the  poets  of  this  age,  and  the 
panegyrics  recited  by  them  in  the  Royal  Presence;  concluding 
with  some  remarks  on  Court  etiquette  and  courtly  accom- 
plishments, such  as  wine-drinking,  chess,  draughts,  archery, 
horsemanship,  venery,  state  receptions,  battle,  banquet, 
calligraphy,  ^^^^  j  S-^^>  drugs  and  potions,  ^U  Jx,  and, 
in  conclusion,  a  selection  of  cL^lijjfe  .  (jl:}Cs^*  which  last, 
however  (f.  175**),  he  ultimately  decided  to  omit.  The 
indulgence  of  his  readers  is  claimed  (f.  28*)  in  the  following 
verses : — 

The  Seljuq  rule  began  with  Isr&'il  b.  Seljuq,  the  seventh 
ancestor  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent  of  Abu'1-Fath  Kay- 
Khusraw,  the  patron  of  our  author,  who,  after  invoking 
curses  on  anyone  who  shall  alter  or  deface  his  book,  and 
making  mention  of  Dhahiru'd-Din  NIshapuri,  the  tutor  of 
Sult&ns  Arsl&n  and  Mas'ud,  passes  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
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value  of  a  study  of  history,  and  the  virtues  of  the  Seljuqs, 
who,  he  declares  (f.  29*),  were,  after  the  Caliphs,  the  greatest 
and  most  religious  monarchs  who  ever  reigned.  Buknu'd- 
Din  Abu  T^Hb  Jughril  b.  Muhammad  b.  Maliksh&h,  entitled 
Yaminu  AmirVl'Mdminin  (Tughril  I,  reigned  a.h.  526-7= 
A.D.  1132-3),  received  the  warrant  for  his  sovereignty  from 
Baghdad,  and  the  author  expresses  his  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  short  life  of  this  ruler,  he  himself  was  deprived  of  the 
felicity  of  living  in  his  days.  He  proposes  to  give  some 
account  of  the  ministers,  chamberlains,  and  atdbeka  of  each 
Seljdk  monarch,  and  reminds  his  patron  that  of  MaUksh&h, 
Mahmdd,  Barkiy&rdq,  Muhammad,  Tughril,  and  Mas'ud 
naught  remains,  in  spite  of  their  great  deeds,  save  theii 
pious  and  charitable  works  and  the  colleges  which  they 
founded  at  Isfah&n,  Hamadh&n,  and  other  places.  He 
therefore  bids  him : — 

Here  follows  an  Arabic  metrical  translation  of  the  well-known 
verses  from  the  Shdhndma  : — 


The  Arabic  version  (f .  30**)  runs : — 

Anecdote  of  the  Caliph  *Umar,  who,  being  reviled  by 
a  man  on  whom  he  was  inflicting  the  stripes  prescribed  for 
a  breach  of  the  law  (JL^),  handed  the  whip  to  another,  lest 
personal  rancour  should  mingle  with  zeal  to  avenge  the 
law.^ — The   Caliph    al-Ma'mun    advised    to   take   as   his 


^  Compare  a  very  similar  story  about  'All  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Mathnawi  of  Jal&laM-Din  Rami. 
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model  Ndshirw&n,  whose  signet -ring  bore  the  inscription 
<u  <U  ^  <U  <u ,  which  I  suppose  is  intended  to  signify,  **  The 
best  is  the  greatest,  not  the  greatest  the  best." — Anecdotes 
of  *Umar,  Abu  Musa  al-Ash*ari,  and  al-Muqtadir's  toaztr 
'All  b.  'Tak. 


^J 


^j^-^  cA-i^  y^, )  ^y^  j^  u!^^ 


An  ancient  treasure  found  in  Kirm&n  in  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Daylam. — Anecdote  of  an  old  grandson  and  his 
young  grandfather.  —  A  man's  apparent  age  depends  on 
his  wife. — A  self-denying  dispute  concerning  treasure-trove. 
— (f.  33^)  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel.— Story  of  Nushirw&n, 
the  peasant-girl,  and  the  sherbet  of  sugar-cane  (^^f^  ^  h-^'  )• 
— ^Narrative  of  Jam&lu'd-Din  Yazdi,  the  mufti  of  Isfah&n 
concerning  the  cripple  'Ali  'All&m  of  Yazd,  who  was  cured 
by  the  '  king's  touch '  of  Sult&n  Muhammad  b.  Maliksh&h. — 
This  king  (f.  35')  was  awe-inspiring  (u^-^*)  in  aspect,  while 
his  brother  Barkiy&ruq   was   gentle  and  mild  (L»o^Vri). — 

c\ x.-^-.    >i!  ]a;arw&ridh  with  him.— Story  of  Solomon 

iuhammad  b.  Hasan  ash-Shayb&ni's  ideals 
I  towards  the  Jews."  —  A  fire  -  worshipper 
m  by  witnessing  the  justice  of  the  Umayyad 
'Abdu'l- 'Aziz.  — Story  of  Shdh  Hurmuz 
[  his  son  Parwiz. — Persian  mathnawi  poem 
this  subject,  beginning: — 

JiM*^  JjAiJ    J^£>-   J  Jk^    .J  d.J»  y^ 
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The  author  expresses  his  hopes  tbat  his  royal  patron, 
Sult&n  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  will  imitate  these  noble 
examples  of  justice,  and  then  enumerates  the  Seljuq  kings, 
with  their  titles  and  pedigrees,  as  follows  (ff.  37^-39») :  — 

*  Tug^^  Beg's  name  is  omitted  in  this  place  in  the  MS.  I  supply  it  from 
f .  46*,  where  the  account  of  his  reijpi  is  riven. 

'  The  omission  of  MahmQd  b.  Maliksh&h,  whose  name  should  come  here, 
whether  it  be  intentional  or  not,  occurs  also  in  the  text.  From  a  passage  on 
f .  68*,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  author  regarded  him  as  a  usurper,  or 
at  least  as  not  de  facto  \dng. 

'  The  omission  at  this  point  of  Dk'dd  (who  reigned,  according  to  Lane,  one 
year,  a.h.  526-6)  seems  likewise  to  be  intentional,  no  separate  article  beinj^ 
consecrated  to  him  in  the  text. 
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^^  jci3^  ^.]  j>t  ^  ^m  ^^aj\  ^  UiJi  ^^  ^lyuJi '  »<> 

Here  may  be  said  to  begin  the  historical  portion  of  this 
discursive  work,  though  the  author  places  it  on  f.  SO*,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  praise  of  justice : — 

1.    Beginning  of  the  Seljuq  power. 

The  Seljuq  Turks  came  originally  from  Turkist&n  to 
Transoxania  (yf^^  *1;^  ^),  dwelling  in  winter  in  Ndr  of 
Bukb&rd  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  5,  11.  4-5)  and  in  summer  near 
Sughd  of  Samarqand.  Seljtiq  had  four  sons — Isr&'il  (eighth 
ancestor  of  the  author's  patron,  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw), 
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Mfk&'il,   Yunus   (f.  40*),   and   Musd.     Isrd'il,   the  eldest, 
was  driven  to  revolt  by  the  injustice  of  his  liege,  Sult&n      ■ 
Mahmud  of  Ohazna,  who,   instigated  by  the   flak   Eh&n 
(Qadar  Khdn :    cf.  BunddH,  p.  6,  1.  9),  with  whom  he  had      ' 
just  concluded   peace  on   the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  invited     j 
the  Seljuqs   to    settle   on   the   frontiers   of    his   kingdom, 
forgetting  the  proverb: — 

On  one  occasion  (f.  40^*),  when  Isri'il  was  with  Sult4n 
Mahmud,  the  latter  enquired  of  him  how  many  armed  men 
he  could  supply  in  case  of  need,  to  which  he  returned  the 
answer  recorded  by  most  historians  (whose  fancy  is  struck 
by  the  tale),  that  an  arrow  sent  by  him  to  his  tribe  would 
bring  100,000  horsemen  to  his  side,  and  his  bow  200,000. 
This  reply  filled  Sultin  Mahmud  with  apprehensions,  and 
he  forthwith  devised  a  plan  to  cast  Isr&'il  and  his  followers 
into  bonds,  and  imprison  them  in  the  castle  of  E&lanjar 
(y^^)  in  India.  There  Isrd'il  languished  in  captivity 
for  seven  years,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  to  rescue  him  made 
by  the  Turkm&ns,  whom  he  bids  not  to  despair,  because 
Sult&n  Mahmud  is  only  the  son  of  a  slave  (i^^|j  ^y). 
Finally,  (f.  4P)  Isr&'d  dies  in  bondage,  but  his  son 
Qutalmish  (^Jij^)  escapes  from  India  to  Sist4n  by  way 
of  the  "Red-caps'  Desert"  (^^Vi^l^  ^^  jj;VW^)>  whence  in 
time  he  joins  his  uncles  and  kinsmen  at  Bukhdri.  These 
now  swear  vengeance  against  the  treacherous  Sult4n  Mahmdd 
(f.  42*),  from  whom  they  ask  permission  to  cross  the  Oxus 
and  settle  between  Nas&  and  B&ward.  Arsl&n  Jadhib, 
governor  of  Tus,  who  built  the  Rib&t-i-Sang-bast  (cf.  my 
ed.  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  176,  11.  2-10),  and  is  there  interred, 
advised  the  King  to  refuse  this  request,  lest,  through  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Seljuqs,  some  mischief  might  accrue 
to  Khurisdn : — 
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j^H^a^  ^jiJ^\  jjjlj  L^^ya  C^-^iT  l^j^UaLj  cs^wJyX*  la:*!  ^ 

Contrary  to  this  advice,  Sult&n  Mahmud  granted  the  request 
of  the  Seljiiqs,  who,  however,  caused  no  further  trouble 
until  his  death  in  a.h.  418  (=a.d.  1027).  During  this 
period  there  had  been  born  to  Mikd'il  b.  Seljuq  his  sons 
Chaghri  Beg  Abu  Sulaym&n  D&'ud  and  Tughril  Beg  Abii 
T&lib  Muhammad.  On  the  accession  of  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  'Amid  of  Nish&pur  Suri  b.  al- 
Mu'tazz  (cf.  my  ed.  of  Dawlatshdh,  p.  50,  11.  22-23, 
where  the  reading  ^;-i**^  ^1  ^  should  no  doubt  be  corrected 
to  Jjjm1\  ^),  who  built  the  cupola  at  Mashhad  over  the 
tomb  of  the  Im&m  B.id&,  and  who  was  at  this  time  encamped 
in  Ourg&n  against  the  Ziyarid  prince  Sharafu'l  -  Ma*&li 
Nushirw&n  b.  Falaku'l-Ma'ali  Minuchihr  b.  Shamsu'l-Ma'&li 
Qdbus  b.  Washmgir,  awaiting  support  from  the  'Amid  Abu 
Sa^d  Hamduni.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Mas'ud  b.  Mahmud, 
who  thereupon  left  Nish&pur  to  attack  the  Seljuqs.  His 
soldiers  were  wearied  and  their  weapons  rusted  with 
marching  through  the  forests  and  marshes  of  M&zandardn, 
and  they  were  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Seljuqs,  who 
carried  oS  much  booty.  This  engagement  took  place  between 
Shahristana  and  Fir&w  (^ly  ^  ^l::^-^;^).  Sultdn  Mas'ud, 
though  greatly  vexed  at  this  reverse,  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Seljuqs,  as  he  was  then  preparing 
for  a  campaign  in  India. 

On  his  return  to  Gbazna  he  found  that  they  had  greatly 
increased  in  strength,  and  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  from 
Khurds&n,  but  the  governor  of  that  province,  having  very 
unwillingly  attempted  to  carry  out  this  order,  suffered 
a  serious  defeat  (f.  43*),  whereby  the  boldness  of  the 
Seljuqs  was  still  further  increased,  so  that   Tughril  Beg 
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came  to  Nishdpur  and  (in  Ramaddn,  a.h.  429  =  June, 
A.D.  1038),  as  we  learn  from  Bund&rl  (p.  7,  L  1),  was 
proclaimed  king. 


2.   Reign  of  Tughnl  Beg  (ff.  43»-48''). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  aS'Sulfdnu'l'Mu^adhdham 
Ituknu*d'Dawla  wa^d-Dunyd  wa'd-Din  Abii  Tdlib  Tughril 
Beg  Muhammad  b.  Mikd'il  6.  Seljiig.  Later,  in  a.h.  437 
(=A.D.  1045-6),  as  we  learn  from  f.  46'  of  our  MS.,  his 
sovereignty  was  recognized  by  the  Caliph,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Taminu  AmiriU-Miiminin,  His  ministers 
were  Abu'l-Q&sim  al-Kubdni,  the  Sdl&r  of  Btizhg&n ;  Abu 
Ahmad  ad  -  Dahist&oi,  called  Ci^^^;  and  the  'Amidu'l- 
Mulk  Abu  Nasr  al-Eunduri.  His  chamberlain  was  'Abdu'r- 
Bahm&n  Alp-zan  al-Agh&ji.     His  crest  or  sign -manual  was 

r^ ,  the  shape  of  a  club  or  mace  (^^^^^  J^)*     He 

reigned  26  years. 

Here  follows  (f.  43^)  an  anecdote  which  is  of  great  interest 
as  proving  conclusively  the  date  at  which  Babd  T&hir,  the 
celebrated  dialect  poet  of  Hamadh&n,  flourished.^  This 
extract  I  give  in  the  original. 

^  ,^4>y  ^^d-;flj.A  2r.bybLJ9  bb     «Xw^  ^UilfL^iJ^  (V«l  ^Imj\ 


^  An  article  on  this  poet  by  Zhukovski  appeared  at  pp.  104-108  of  the  Zapisski 
of  the  Oriental  Section  of  tne  Imperial  Russian  Arcnsoological  Society  for  1901 
(vol.  xiiiy  part  4).  See  also  Mr.  E.  Heron- Allen's  recently  published  Lament  of 
B&bd  f&hir  (Quaritch,  1902). 


jR.A.s.  1902.  38 
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^  bb  *  ^>jT  Li-^  ^UaLi  ^  ^^Ji^.  U^  J^  c:-^j  Jo^J  ^^/Ls-*J 
c:^b  ci-viJj^  ^J  Jy  *jp-^^^  JT  jl  l|!Li  ^  A". <.:i  ,^5^^;^^ 

^L^  jj  j^l  s::^^^  ^^UaL*     j^l-J  Jju-^  ^  j^^  y  (JL-^JjJ 

This  meeting  of  Tughril  Beg  and  B&b&  Tahir  probably 
took  place  about  a.h.  447  (=ad.  1055-6:  cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  12-13)  or  A.H.  450  (=  a.d.  1058-9 :  cf.  ibid.,  p.  15),  so 
that  the  latter  may  very  well  haye,  as  asserted  by  some 
writers  (Zhukovski,  loc.  cit.),  conyersed  with  the  great 
Ayicenna  (t  a.h.  427  =  a.d.  1036). 

The  growing  power  of  Tughril  Beg  (f.  44')  impelled 
Sult&n  Mas'tid  of  Ohazna  again  to  hazard  a  campaign  against 
him.  Setting  out  from  Ohazna,  he  marched  by  way  of  Bust 
and  Takin&b&d  to  Khur&s&n,  where  T^g^i^l  Beg,  separated 
from  his  brother  (Chaghri  Beg),^  was  then  residing.  Mas'ud, 
mounted  on  a  female  elephant,  resolved  on  a  forced  night- 
march  of  25  parasangs,  designing  thereby  to  prevent  the 
Seljuq  forces  from  eflfecting  a  junction.     Unfortunately  he 

1  The  MS.  is  too  ancient  to  distinguish,  as  a  rule,  between  ^  and  9^  f  so  that 
this  name  is  generally  written  lJ/^  ,  but  on  f.  46»,  1.  4,  we  find  i^Jt^- . 
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fell  asleep  on  the  elephant's  back,  and  his  retainers  dared  not 
wake  him  or  continue  the  march.  When  he  awoke  at  day- 
break he  found  that  Tughril  Beg  had  eluded  him  and  joined 
his  brother  Chaghri  Beg.  Mas'ud,  after  putting  the  driver 
of  his  elephant  to  death,  turned  back  to  a  plain  between 
Sarakhs  and  Merv,  where  the  Seljuq  forces  were  encamped. 
These,  having  supplied  themselves  with  sufficient  water,  had 
filled  up  the  wells ;  and  Mas'ud's  army,  tormented  by  thirst, 
suffered  a  fresh  defeat  at  their  hands.  During  the  rout  and 
flight  of  the  Ghaznavid  army  (f.  44^)  Mas'ud  dealt  one  of  the 
pursuing  Turkm&ns  so  terrible  and  deadly  a  blow  that  the 
comrades  of  the  victim  dared  not  press  the  pursuit.  "  Such," 
said  Mas'ud,  "  is  my  sword-stroke,  but  luck  is  wanting !  " 

By  this  victory  (f.  45*)  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Seljuqs 
was  confirmed  and  increased,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  no  longer  doubtful : — 

Xughril,  Chaghri,  and  their  uncle  Musd  b.  Seljuq,  called 
Payghii  Kalan  (or,  by  other  writers,  Arsldn  Payghu),  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  loyal  union  and  mutual  support 
The  old  illustration  of  the  strength  of  united  action  by  the 
bundle  of  arrows  and  the  component  arrows  taken  singly  is  here 
said  to  have  been  employed  by  T'lghril  Beg  on  this  occasion. 
The  three  kinsmen  then  indite  a  letter  to  the  Caliph  al- 
Q&'im,  relating  the  treacherous  dealing  of  Sultdn  Mahmdd 
towards  Isr&'il  b.  Seljuq  (see  p.  587  swjpra),  assuring  him  of 
their  loyalty  to  himself,  and  craving  his  sanction  and 
recognition  of  their  power.  This  missive  they  despatch 
(f.  45b)  by  the  hands  of  Abu  Ishdq  al-Fuqq&*i  (cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  7-8),  They  choose  the  S&l&r  of  Bdzhg&n  as  their 
minister,  and  then  proceed  to  divide  the  territories  which 
they  have  conquered.  Chaghri  Beg  takes  Merv;  Mtis& 
Payghu  Kaldn,  Bust,  Herdt,  and  Sist&n ;  Q&wurd,  Chaghri 
Beg's  eldest  son,  Kirm&n  and  Tabasayn  (Tun  and  Tabas) ; 
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Tughril  Beg,  *Ir&q ;  Ibrahim  b.  tn&l  ^  b.  Seljuq  was  sent  to 
Hamadhan  (Tughril  selecting  Ray  as  his  capital) ;  Amir 
Ydquti  [b.  D&'ud  Chaghri  Beg]  to  Abhar,  Zanjan,  and 
Adharbdyjdn;  and  Qutalmish  [b.  Musa  Payghu  Kal&n] 
to  Gurg&n  and  DSmgh&n.  Alp  Arsl&n,  another  of  Chaghri 
Beg's  sons,  elected  to  remain  with  his  uncle  Tughril  Beg, 
saying : — 

'^w^^j^cJ^^  ' jj^i ^jJi ^*u^ cltU; 

When  the  Caliph  received  the  letter  above  mentioned,  he 
sent  Hibatu'Udh  b.  Muhammad  al-Ma'muni  (cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  9,  11.  9-10)  with  a  favourable  reply  to  T^igbnl  at  Ray. 
There  the  ambassador  abode  for  three  years,  Tughril  being 
too  busy  with  the  organization  of  his  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories to  accompany  him  to  Baghdad;  until,  in  a.h.  437 
(=  A.D.  1045-6 :  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  9, 1.  5),  the  Caliph  ordered 
Tughril's  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  khtitha  and  placed  on 
the  coinage  (in  other  words  recognized  his  sovereign  rank) 
before  the  name  of  the  Buwayhid  Amir  al-Maliku'r-Rahim 
Abu  Nasr  b.  Abi'l-Hayjd  Sultdnu'd-Dawla,  the  grandson  of 
'Adudu'd'Dawla  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  10,  11.  18-19),  besides 
conferring  on  him  the  ambiguous  ^  title  of  Taminu  Amiri'l- 
MiimMn,  lately  borne  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  In  Ramadan 
of  this  same  year  (a.h.  437  =  March  -  April,  a.d.  104(>) 
Tughril  Beg  went  to  Baghdad,  and  was  received  by  the 
Caliph  with  great  honour.  Al-Maliku*r- Rahim  the  Buway- 
hid came  out  to  meet  him  at  Nahruw&n,  but  was  seized  by 
the  Seljuq  and  sent  in  fetters  to  Tabarak  near  Ray  (cf. 
Bunddri,  p.  10,  11.  18-20).  Tughril's  authority  over  the 
two  'Irdqs  and  Kuhist&n  was  confirmed  by  the  Caliph. 

In  a.h.  449  (=A.D.  1057-8)  the  Isfahsal&r  Bas&siri  (Abul- 
H&rith  Arsl&n:  see  Bunddri,  p.  12,  11.  18-19)  revolted 
against  the  Caliph,  who  craved  help  from  Tughril,  on 
whose  approach  the   rebels  fled    to  Syria.     On  the  march 

*  Cf.  Hout8ma*B  note  on  p.  8  of  Bunddri,    Both  spellings,  JLj  and  jjli^^  , 
occur  in  our  MS. 
2  Cf .  my  edition  of  Dawlateh&h,  pp.  34-35. 
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Ibr&him  b.  fnal  turned  back  with  treasonable  intentions 
to  Hamadh&n,  but  X^igliril  pursued,  overtook  and  slew  him 
(cf.  Bunddriy  p.  15).  On  Tughril's  retiring  from  Baghdad, 
Bas&siri  returned,  reinforced  by  the  King  of  Mawsil 
(ji&^l  ^  i^'^y^'  Quraysh  b.  Badr&n,  and  Dubays  b.  *Ali 
b.  Mazyad  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  12),  foully  slew  the  Ra'isu'r- 
ru'asd,  maltreated  the  Caliph,  and  for  a  year  caused  the 
name  of  the  *'  Egyptians  "  (i.e.  the  Fatimide  al-Mustansir) 
to  be  inserted  in  the  khutba  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  15, 1.  19  seq.). 
But  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Baghdad  against  Basasiri 
increased ;  their  goyemor  (Shahna),  tikln  Sulaym&ni,  fled 
to  Hulw&n  and  wrote  an  appeal  to  T^gluril ;  to  whom  also 
the  Caliph,  banished  to  'Ana  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Bughri  Muhdrish  (Bunddri,  p.  16,  11.  18-19),  addressed 
a  prayer  for  succour,  saying  : — 

Moved  by  these  letters  (f.  47^),  Tughril  bade  Abd  Nasr 
al-Kunduri  *Amidu*l-Mulk  write  to  f  tkin  (Bunddri,  pp.  44, 
80)  to  hold  the  roads  and  passes  and  inform  the  Caliph  of  his 
speedy  approach.  The  'Amid  summoned  Safi  Abu'l-*A1& 
CSy^^  (or  fjyj*^),  and  commanded  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Caliph  conveying  this  news  in  the  briefest  and  most 
impressive  message,  whereupon  he  wrote  (Qur'&n,xxvii,  37) : — 

The  Sult&n,  delighted  at  this  apposite  quotation,^  richly 
rewarded  the  scribe.  Then,  marching  on  Baghdad,  he  took 
Basasiri  prisoner,  beheaded  him,  and  exposed  his  head  on 
a  pole.     Then  (a.h.  451,  Dhu'l-Hijja  =  January,  a.d.  1060) 

^  Similar  instances  of  the  employment  of  texts  of  the  Qor'&n  to  convey  the 
purport  of  an  official  dispatch  wul  be  found  in  the  first  discourse  of  the  Chahdr 
Maqdhy  e.g.  p.  27  of  the  separate  reprint  of  my  translation  (=J.R.A.S.  for 
1899,  p.  639). 
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he  brought  the  Caliph  back  to  Baghdad  from  'Ana,  and  in 
reward  for  this  service  (f.  48»)  received  the  title  of  JRuknu'd- 
Din  over  and  above  that  of  Ruknu'd-Datola,  which  had 
already  been  conferred  upon  him.  Tughril,  desiring  some 
more  substantial  reward,  sent  the  ^Amid  to  ask  the  Caliph 
for  grants  of  land  and  estates,  but  the  latter,  while  on  his 
way  to  proffer  this  request,  met  the  Caliph's  minister  coming 
to  Tughril  to  offer  the  same  spontaneously.  On  receiving 
these  grants,  Tughril  withdrew  to  Tabriz,  leaving  the  'Amid 
at  Baghdad  to  endeavour  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  him 
and  the  Caliph's  sister  Sayyidatu'n-Ni8&.  In  spite  of  his 
aversion,  the  Caliph  was  finally  compelled  to  give  his  consent 
to  this  union,  and,  bestowing  on  his  sister  **  F&tima's  dowry  *' 
of  400  silver  dirhams  and  one  gold  dinar,  sent  her  to  Tabriz, 
which  was  decorated  in  her  honour  (Jocw  ^Jl*^^  ji^)>  The 
marriage  was  intended  to  be  celebrated  at  Bay,  the  capital, 
but  on  the  way  thither,  in  Bamad&n,  a.h.  455  (=:September, 
A.D.  1063),  Tughril  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  the  village  of 
Tajrisht  near  Bay  :  —  ^  l:^^^^  ^  jj  ^j  ^ Jo  ^^j^,  J^/^. 
(cf.  BunddH,  pp.  26-27).  The  Caliph's  sister,  with  her 
dowry,  was  brought  back  to  Baghdad. 


3.    Reign  of  Alp  Araldn  (ff.  50''-53'). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdnu^l-A'dham  'Adudu'd' 
Dawla  Ahu  Shuja*  Alp  Araldn  Muhammad  b.  Dd*ud  b. 
Mikd*il  b,  Seljitq.  He  reigned  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  X^gtril  Beg  in  a.h.  455,  and  two  years  before 
that,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Chaghri  Beg  D&'ud,  in 
Khurds&n.  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  Muharram  2, 
A.H.  431  (=  Sept.  23,  a.d.  1039),  and  was  34  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  His  chief  minister  was  the  celebrated 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  al-Hasan  b.  'Ali  b.  Ish&q.  His  chamberlains 
were  Bakrak  (<*1^)  and  'Abdu'r-Rahmdn  al-Aghdji.  His 
motto  was  "God  giveth  victory"  (jlIJ\  -a:j).  In  appearance 
he  was  tall,  with  moustaches  so  long  that  he  used  to  tie  up 
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their  ends  when  he  wished  to  shoot ;  and  never  did  his 
arrows  go  wide  of  the  mark.  He  used  to  wear  a  very  high 
kuldh  on  his  head,  and  men  were  wont  to  assert  that  from 
the  top  of  his  kuldh  to  the  tips  of  his  moustaches  was  a 
distance  of  two  yards  (gaz) ! 

Immediately  on  his  accession  Alp  Arsl&n  dismissed  the 
'Amid  from  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  and  appointed  the 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  to  this  office.  For  some  months  he  carried 
the  dismissed  minister  from  place  to  place  with  himself,  but 
in  A.H.  456  (=A.D.  1064)  he  caused  him  to  be  executed  at 
Nas&  in  Ehur&s&n,  being  instigated  thereto  by  the  Nidh&mul- 
Mulk.  Having  prepared  himself  for  death,  the  xmfortunate 
'Amid  sent  the  following  messages  to  the  Eling  and  to  his 
successful  rival  (f.  51') : — 

(^^  J^  y  3  (''i^  (^  J^j^.  ^  ^^^  ctv  uW  c;d'  '^^-^  *  ^y 

"Say  to  the  King,  'Behold,  a  fortunate  employ  was  your 
service!  Thy  uncle  gave  me  this  world  to  rule  over,  and 
thou  hast  given  me  the  other  world,  making  martyrdom  my 
portion !  So,  by  your  service,  have  I  won  this  world  and 
that.'  And  to  the  Wazir  say,  'An  evil  innovation  and  an 
ugly  practice  hast  thou  brought  into  the  world  by  putting 
[dismissed]  ministers  to  death !  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  see 
the  same  renewed  in  thine  own  case  and  in  that  of  thy 
descendants ! ' " 

After  subduing  P&rs  and  overcoming  the  Shabdnk&ra 
(f.  51^),  Alp  Arsl&n  marched  westwards  to  give  battle  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor  Romanus  (u^y^;^)>  who,  with 
600,000  men,  was  threatening  the  frontiers  of  the  Muslims. 
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The  two  forces  met  at  Maldzkurd  (so  pointed,  j^lU). 
Before  engaging  the  enemy,  Alp  Arsl&n  reviewed  his  forces, 
which  comprised  12,000  men.  At  this  review  the  Amir 
Sa*du'd  -  Dawla  Guhar  -  dyin  noticed  a  very  insignificant 
Oreek  soldier  whose  name  no  one  knew.  Some  of  the 
officers  were  for  rejecting  him,  but  the  Amir  bade  them 
let  him  be,  "  for  who  knows,"  said  he,  "  that  he  may  not  be 
destined  to  take  captive  the  Emperor  of  the  Greeks  P  "  By 
the  strangest  of  coincidences  this  actually  happened.  Alp 
Arsl&n  kept  the  Emperor  prisoner  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
having  placed  rings  in  his  ears  (the  mark  of  a  slave),  released 
him,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  a  daily  tribute  (cs-ojsj-)  of  1,000 
dinars. 

Now  in  the  year  a.h.  465  (=a.d.  1072-3 :  cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  46)  Alp  Arsl&n  marched  against  the  Turks.  On  reaching 
the  Oxus  some  prisoners  taken  from  the  Castle  of  Narzam 
(|^y),  including  the  Warden  of  the  Castle,  Ytisuf  Narzami, 
were  brought  before  him.  Being  interrogated  by  the  Sult&n, 
Yusuf  returned  false  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  which  so 
infuriated  Alp  Arsl&n  that  he  seized  his  bow,  and,  bidding 
the  prisoner's  custodians  stand  clear,  fired  at  him.  The 
arrow  missed  its  mark,  and  Yusuf  rushed  upon  the  King, 
and,  wounding  the  Amir  Sa*du'd-Dawla  Guhar-dyin,  who 
had  thrown  himself  before  his  royal  master,  dealt  him 
a  mortal  blow,  though  2,000  ghuldms  were  standing  by  and 
looking  on.  Only  after  the  assassination  had  been  accom- 
plished did  the  chiei  farrdsh,  J&mi*  of  Nishdpur,  slay  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  his  mallet. 

In  the  reign  of  Alp  Arsldn's  successor,  Maliksh&h,  the  son  of 
this  farrdsh  was  slain  by  one  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi's 
ghuldms,  who  then  took  refuge  in  the  Caliph's  harem.  The 
farrdsh  clamoured  for  vengeance,  crying,  "0  sire!  deal 
with  the  murderer  of  thy  slave's  son  as  I  dealt  with  thy 
father's  murderer !  "     Malikshah,  considering  this  demand 
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to  be  just,  sent  bis  cbamberlain  Amir  Qumdj  to  demand  tbe 
surrender  of  tbe  assassin.  The  Calipb  offered  10,000  dindrs 
if  tbey  would  refrain  from  violating  the  sanctuary  which  the 
criminal  had  sought,  but  Maliksb&h  was  obdurate,  and  the 
murderer  was  brought  forth  and  put  to  death.  Alp  Arsl&n 
left  nine  sons  besides  Maliksh&h,  who  succeeded  him. 


4.    Reign  of  Malikshdh  (ff.  54»-58»>). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as- Sultan  MuHzzu^d-Dunyd 
ica'd'Din  Maiikshdh  b,  Muhammad  Aip  Arsldn  Qasimu  Amiri^l- 
Miiminin,  He  was  bom  in  Jum&da  I,  a.h.  445  (=  Aug.- 
Sept.,  A.D.  1053),  lived  38  and  reigned  20  years.  He  was 
of  somewhat  corpulent  figure.  His  Prime  Minister,  until 
almost  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  the  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk,  and 
his  chamberlain  Qum&j  (f.  54^). 

While  Maiikshdh  was  on  his  way  from  Ehurds&n  to  'Ir&q 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  his  uncle  Qdwurd 
advanced  against  him  from  Kirm&n.  The  two  armies  met 
at  the  gates  of  Karach  {^Jj*yo  :  cf .  Bunddri,  p.  48  et  seqq., 
and  also  vol.  i  of  the  same  Recueily  p.  12  et  seqq.),  and  the 
battle  endured  three  days  and  nights,  until  at  length  Q&wurd 
and  his  army  were  routed.  One  of  Maliksh&h's  champions  cut 
one  of  his  adversaries  clean  in  two.  The  booty  taken  by  the 
victors  was  enormous.  Maliksh&h's  soldiers,  on  their  return 
to  Hamadh&n,  clamoured  for  more  pay  and  richer  rewards, 
threatening  to  support  Q&wurd  in  his  pretensions  if  their 
demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk, 
however,  put  them  off  with  promises,  and  at  once  caused 
Qdwurd  to  be  poisoned  and  two  of  his  sons  to  be  blinded ; 
and  the  mutineers,  on  hearing  of  Qdwurd's  "  suicide,"  were 
quieted. 

In  A.H.  471  (=  A.D.  1078-9)  Maliksh&h  captured  Samar- 
qand  and  took  its  Kh&n  prisoner  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  55).  The 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  pays  the  boatmen  who  take  Maliksh&h 
over  the  Oxus  in  drafts  on  Antioch,  and  explains  to  the 
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King  that  he  does  this  so  that  they  may  realize  the  greatness 
of  his  empire.     The  author  adds  : — 

On  the  occasion  of  his  second  march  from  XTzkand  to 
Antioch,  Maliksh&h  visited  Latakia  (CjjS),  where,  riding 
his  horse  into  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  thanked 
God  for  the  vastness  of  his  dominions.  To  his  retainers  he 
gave  fiefs  in  the  remotest  part  of  Syria,  e.g.,  to  Qasimu'd- 
Dawla  Aq-sunqur  in  Aleppo,  to  'Imddu'd-Dawla  Buzhdn  in 
Ruh&,  and  to  {Ju^Jc^-  in  Mawsil  (cf.  BunddH,  p.  70).  From 
Antioch  he  marched  to  Samarqand,  where  he  took  prisoner 
8ulayman  Kh&n;  thence  onwards  to  Ifzkand,  Khat&,  and 
Ehutau  (f.  56^).  He  maintained  an  army  of  46,000  regular 
troops,  whose  names  were  all  recorded  in  the  registers  of  his 
War  Office.  The  administration  of  justice  he  carefully 
supervised,  and  he  was  always  accessible  to  such  as  deemed 
themselves  oppressed  or  wronged.  Amongst  the  monuments 
of  his  piety  and  philanthropy  are  the  wells  which  he 
constnicted  on  the  pilgrim-route,  and  the  endowments  he 
bestowed  on  the  Warden  of  the  Sacred  Cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  (^j^jsi\j^\)  in  order  that  pilgrims  might  be 
exempt  from  the  poll-tax  of  seven  gold  dinars  hitherto  levied 
on  each.  He  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  and  for  every  head 
pf  game  which  he  slew  he  used  to  bestow  a  Maghribi  dinar 
on  some  poor  man.  He  caused  a  careful  record  of  his  bags 
of  game  to  be  kept;  such  a  record,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Abu  T&hir  al-Kh&tuni,  was  seen  by  the  author,  and 
therein  it  was  recorded  that  in  one  day's  hunting  Maliksh&h 
shot  70  gazelles : — 
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Everywhere  on  bis  hunting-groonds  he  built  pyramids  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  gazelles  and  wild  asses  which  he  had  slain. 

Isfah&n  was  hisfayourite  residence/  and  there  heconstracted 
many  fine  buildings  and  gardens,  such  as  the  B&gb-i-E&ran, 
the  Baytu'l-M&  ('Water -house'),  the  B&gh-i- Ahmad 
Siy4h,«  the  Bigh-i-Dasht-i-Gur  ('Garden  of  the  Plain  of 
the  Wild  Ass '),  the  Qal'a-i-Shahr,  and  the  Qal'a-i-Diz-Edh. 

His  Prime  Minister,  the  great  Nidh&mu'l  -  Mulk,  had 
twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  held  some  government  office. 
Turkdn  Khdtun  (f.  67»>),  the  daughter  of  Taragbij  Khdn, 
who  enjoyed  an  immense  influence  over  Maliksh&h,  conceived 
the  idea  of  displacing  him  in  favour  of  her  own  minister 
T&jul-Mulk  Abu'l-Ghan&'im-i-P&rsi,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  King  to  make  this  change  of  ministers. 
Her  hatred  of  the  Nidh&m  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
desired  her  young  son  Mahmud  to  be  nominated  by  Maliksh&h 
as  his  successor,  while  the  Nidh&m  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  Barkiy&ruq.  The  following  rash  speech  of  the 
Nidh&m  to  his  royal  master  is  said  to  have  served  in  some 
degree  as  the  pretext  for  his  dismissal : — 


About  this  time  Maliksh&h  set  out  from  Isfab&n  for 
Baghdad  (f.  58^),  and  when  the  royal  cavalcade  reached 
Nah&vand  one  of  the  Assassins  (ijl>-)L«),  incited  thereto  by 
the  T&ju'l-Mulk,  mortally  wounded  the  Nidh&m  (a  deed, 
adds  the  author,  which  no  good  Muslim  would  have  done), 
who  was  then  *'  over  eighty  years  of  age."  "  Thou  would'st 
suppose,"  says  our  author,  "that  this  word  of  his  (cited 
above)  was  an  omen,  for  the  King  too  died  eighteen  days 
after  he  reached  Baghdad";  and  he  then  cites  the  celebrated 
verses  of  Mu'izzi  (cf.  my  ed.  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  60) : — 


»  Cf.  J.H.A.S.  for  1901,  pp.  667-8. 
*  Cf.  J.E.A.S.  for  1901,  p.  421. 
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At  the  end  of  his  reign,  moreover,  Maliksh&h  changed  all 
his  ministers,  and  this  ''  was  not  blessed  to  him."  Thus  the 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk  was  replaced  by  T&jul-Mulk,  Kam&lu*d- 
Din  Abu'r-Ridd  al-'itrid  by  Sadidu'1-Mulk  Abu'l-Ma'ili, 
and  Sharafu'l-Mulk  Abd  Sa'd  Mustawfi  by  Majdu'1-Mulk 
Abu'1-Fadl  of  Qum,  whom  Abu  Tdhir  Kh&tuni  thus  coarsely 
satirized : — 

These  changes  in  the  ministry  are  summed  up  by  the  poet 
'Bu'l-Ma'&li  ( JUJJ)  Nahh&s  in  the  following  lines  (of 
which  Bunddri,  p.  63,  gives  an  Arabic  prose  translation) : — 


'ji_.  juJ:j_5  ^^i-^j  J-i\-2^j 

jk.^]  fJL^j  cjLJ  U^r  >^  •*■  (  1  >»^  ^^^..;w«j 

^  ^jj^j^y  ^ijJ^  ^  J^^  A~^  J^J^ 
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5.    Reign  of  Barkiydruq  (ff.  59^-63^). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  aS'SultdnuU'Mu'arfhdham 
Ruknu'd'Dunyd  wa'd-Din  AbuH-Mudhaffar  Barkiydmq  b, 
Malikshdh  Yaminu  AmirV  l-Muminin.  He  was  of  very  hand- 
some appearance;  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  a.h.  486 
(=A.D.  1093),  reigned  12  years  and  livedf25.  He  was  born 
at  Isfahan  in  Muharram,  a.h.  474  (=  June-July,  a.d.  1081). 
His  motto  i^y)  was  ^dJl  Ic  ^jU:ls.\.  His  prime 
ministers  were  al-Husayn  'Izzu'1-Mulk  b.  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk, 
Abu  Bakr  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk  b.  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk,  Fakhru'l- 
Mulk  b.  Nidhdmu'1-Mulk,  A'azzu'1-Mulk,  'Abdu'l-Jalil 
ad-Dahistani,  and  Majdu'1-Mulk  *Bu'l-Fadl  al-Qummi.  His 
chamberlains  were  the  Amir  Qumdj,  Tughan  ^-L^,,  and 
*Abdu'l-Malik. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Barkiyaruq  (the  eldest 
son,  though  hardly  yet  13  years  of  age)  was  at  Isfahdn. 
Turk&n  Kh&tun,  who  was  at  Baghdad,  besought  the  Caliph 
to  give  the  crown  to  her  own  son  Mahmud,  but  the  Caliph 
at  first  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  child's  tender  age.  The 
Caliph,  however,  had  a  son  by  Maliksh&h's  sister  Mah-Malik 
Kh&tun,  named  Amir  Ja'far,  whose  help,  by  bribes  and 
flattery,  Turkan  Eh&tiin  succeeded  in  gaining,  so  that  the 
Caliph  at  length  acceded  to  her  desire.  Thereupon  she  at 
once  despatched  Amir  Bughd  to  Isfah&n  (which  he  reached 
in  one  week  from  Baghdad)  to  seize  Barkiydruq  (f.  60*), 
whom,  however,  the  Nidh&mu'l-Mulk's  sons  concealed, 
protected,  and  carried  o£E  under  cover  of  darkness  to  Sdwa 
and  Xhsif  whence  Gumush-Tagin  the  jdnddr  (cf.  JBunddri, 
pp.  83-4)  conveyed  him  to  Ray,  and  there  proclaimed  him 
king.  At  the  time  of  his  coronation  Barkiydruq  was  not 
13  years  of  age,  and  the  bejewelled  crown  was  suspended  over 
his  head  (being  too  heavy  for  him  to  wear)  *  by  Abu  Muslim, 
the  governor  (^j*^j)  of  Ray,  while  nearly  20,000  troops 
assembled  at  the  gates  of  Ray  to  defend  his  cause. 

*  Cf.  Ibn  Hishfem's  Biography  of  the  Prophet,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  42. 
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Meanwhile  Turk&n  Kh&tun,  accompanied  by  her  son 
Mahmud,  occupied  Isfah&n.  Barkiy&ruq  marched  against 
her.  Her  advisers,  Majdu'1-Mulk  of  Qum,  T&ju'l-Mulk 
Abu'l-Ghan&'im,  the  Isfahadldr  Amir  IJnru  Bulk&^  Beg, 
agreed  to  give  Barkiy&ruq  500,000  dindrs  as  his  share  of 
the  inheritance  on  condition  of  his  raising  the  siege.  On 
receiving  this  sum  Barkiy&ruq  retired  to  Hamadh&n,  where- 
upon Turk&n  Kh&tun  again  began  to  intrigue  against  him, 
promising  his  maternal  uncle  Malik  Isma'il  that  if  he  could 
defeat  Barkiyaruq  she  would  marry  him.  Accordingly,  early 
in  A.H.  486  (=A.D.  1093)  Malik  Tsraa'il  gave  battle  to 
Barkiy&ruq  at  Karach,  but  was  defeated. — Zubayda  Khatun, 
the  mother  of  Barkiyiruq,  is  put  to  death  (cf.  Bunddri, 
pp.  83  and  87). — Barkiy&ruq's  uncle  Tutush  b.  Alp  Arsl&n 
revolts,  and  marches  on  Kuhist&n  (cf.  Bunddri,  pp.  84-5). — 
Turk&n  Khitun  is  put  to  death  by  Barkiy&ruq  in  Ramad&n, 
A.H.  487  (=  Sept.-Oct.,  a.d.  1094). — Barkiyiruq,  overcome 

■  by   his   uncle  Tutush,   surrenders    (f.   61»)   to  his  brother 
Mahmud,  who  receives  him  at  Isfah&n  with  apparent  kind- 

!  ness.     He  is  imprisoned  by  TJnru  Bulkd  in  the  Kushk-i- 

j  Mayd&n,  and  it  is  decided  to  blind  him,  but  at  this  juncture 

Mahmud  is  attacked  by  the  smallpox  (<^^),  and  the  amirs 
'  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  the  disease,  which  terminates 

fatally  the  same  week,  whereupon  they  again  place  Barki- 

■  ydruq  upon  the  throne.  At  this  juncture  Mu'ayyidu*l-Mulk, 
^  son  of  the  Nidhdmu'1-Mulk,  arrived  from  Ehur&san,  and 
iJ  was  made  Prime  Minister.  Barkiy&ruq  in  turn  was  attacked 
j                              by  the  smallpox,  so  that  his  life  was   despaired  of,  but  he 

recovered,  marched  on  Hamadh&n,  and  in  Safar,  a.h.  488 
(=  Feb.-March,  a.d.  1095),  fought  a  battle  with  his  uncle 
Tutush.  Fakhru*l-Mulk,  another  son  of  the  Nidh  imu*I-Mulk, 
arrived  from  Khur&s&n  bringing  many  fine  presents,  and 
was  made  Prime  Minister.  Barkiy&ruq  was  wounded  by 
one  of  the  Assassins  (5A>-iU),  but  recovered,  and  marched 
on  Khur&s&n  against  his  uncle  Arsl&n  Arghun,  sending  his 

»  Pointing  and  pronunciation  uncertain ;  here  written  ^^mjj\ ,  lower  (f.  61*») 
jj\  and(f.  62^)yV 
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brother  Sinjar  and  the  At&bek  Qumdj  on  in  advance 
(a.h.  489=a.d.  1095),  but  (f.  61^)  ere  the  hostUe  forces  met, 
Arsl&n  Arghtin  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  slave-boy  at  Merv 
(Bunddri,  pp.  256-8).  Barkiydruq  then  came  to  Tirmidh, 
made  his  brother  Sinjar  king  over  Khur&s&n,  and  returned 
to'Ir&q. 

Unru  Bulk&  next  revolted,  instigated  thereunto  by  the 
Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk  (whom  Barkiy&ruq  had  then  just  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  Prime  Minister),  who  said  to  him,  "  How 
art  thou  less  than  Mahmtid,  the  son  of  Turk&n  Kh&t^, 
seeing  that  Maliksh&h  loved  thee  above  all  his  sonsP" 
XJnru,  however,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  Maldhida 
at  Injil&wand  near  84 wa,  and  the  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk,  unable 
to  remain  in  'Iriq  or  Ehur&s&n  on  account  of  the  treason 
he  had  committed  and  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Majdul- 
Mulk,  fled  to  Ganja  {Sunddri,  p.  87)  to  Barkiy&ruq's  brother 
Muhammad,  whom  he  urged  to  contest  the  crown  with 
Barkiyiruq.  Accordingly,  in  a.h.  492  (=a.d.  1098-9) 
they  marched  forth  from  Oanja  towards  Euhist&n,  whither 
Barkiy&ruq,  accompanied  by  Majdu'1-Mulk  Abu'1-Fadl  of 
Qum,  had  come  from  Khur&s&n.  Now  Barkiy&ruq's  troops 
conceived  a  great  hatred  of  this  minister,  and  sought  his 
life,  so  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  King's  tent ;  but,  seeing 
the  furious  persistence  of  his  foes,  he  at  last  advised  his 
master  to  surrender  him  to  them.  This  the  Sult&n  refused 
to  do,  but  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  tent,  dragged  out  the 
unfortunate  minister  by  his  beard,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
The  Akhur-beg  (Master  of  the  horse)  tn&nj  Payghu,  who, 
with  the  sons  of  the  Amir  Isfahs&l&r  Bursuq  (see  Houtsma's 
note  on  Bunddri,  p.  70  :  the  name  is  unpointed  in  our  MS.), 
had  instigated  the  murder,  now  advised  Barkiy&ruq  to  flee, 
and  he  accordingly  left  the  camp  for  Ray,  accompanied 
only  by  ten  or  fifteen  personal  attendants.  Muhammad 
his  brother,  accompanied  by  his  minister  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk 
(f.  63*^),  came  to  the  gates  of  Hamadh&n  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  (paty  nawbat  zad),  Barkiy&ruq  gathered  an 
army  from  Khur&s&n,  Gurg&n,  and  Ray,  marched  against 
his   brother  M'jYiammad,  defeated  him,  and  took  prisoner 
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Mu'ayyidul-Mulk,  who,  when  he  had  lain  some  days  in 
prison,  offered  Barkiy&ruq  100,000  dinars  to  release  him 
and  make  him  Prime  Minister.  Barkiy&ruq  consented  to 
this,  and  the  minister  was  engaged  in  raising  the  required 
sum  of  money,  when  one  day  one  of  the  King's  footmen 
(j\j  v,r^.uilr>),  thinking  that  his  master  was  taking  his  noon- 
tide siesta,  uttered  a  disparaging  comment  on  the  lack  of 
zeal  (s.=-^IU>-)  of  the  Seljuqs  which  could  condone  such 
treachery  and  double  dealing  as  that  of  which  the 
Mu'ayyidu'l  -  Mulk  had  been  guilty.  Barkiy&ruq  heard 
this  remark,  came  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  ordered 
the  Mu'ayyidu'1-Mulk  to  be  brought  before  him,  blindfolded 
and  seated  in  a  chair.  Then  with  his  own  hand  he  severed 
the  traitor's  head  from  his  body,  and,  turning  to  the  footman, 
said,  **  Thou  seest  the  zeal  of  the  Seljuqs !  " 

6.    Beign  of  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  (fF.  64''-69*). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as- Sultan  Ohiydthu*d-Dunyd 
wa^d-Din  Ahu  Shtijd'  Muhammad^  b.  Malikshdh  Qasimu 
Amiri'l' Muminin.  He  was  bom  in  Sha'b&n,  a.h.  474 
(=  January,  a.d.  1082),  lived  37  years,  and  reigned  13, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  in  a.h.  498  (a.d.  1104-5)  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Barkiy&ruq.  His  motto  (tt?V)  ^^ 
ili\i  sji'^*"  \.  His  ministers  (f.  65')  were  Mu'ayyidu'l- 
Mulk  b.  Nidhdmu'1-Mulk  (before  his  undisputed  accession), 
Khatiru'l-Mulk^iy^  Mansur  al-Maybudhi,  Sa'du'l-Mulk  al- 
iiLbi,  Ahmad  Ni^Smij'l  -  Mulk  b.  Nidh&mu'l  -  Mulk,  and 
Rabibu'd-Dawla  Abii  Mansur  al-Qir&ti.  His  chamberlains 
were  'Abdu'l-Malik,  'XJmal^.  Qar&tagin,  and  'Ali  B4r.  He 
was  a  vehement  champion  oiTSb©  Faith,  and  a  relentless  foe 
to  the  heretical  Isma'ilis  (2fJe>-JU0  and  to  all  such  as  favoured 
or  sympathized  with  them.  To  th^reduction  of  Diz-kuh,  one 
of  their  strongholds  near  Isfah&n  (^dentical  ^  with  Sh&h-diz 

*  Added  in  margin :   ^  jAu  \__  -flli-ti!^  SUs^  \|>^  • 

*  Thifl  is  definitely  stated  on  f .  66» :  ^ 
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of  Bunddri,  p.  90),  he  devoted  seveii  years;  and,  remarks  our 
author : — 

4ulJ  JT  f^  j^  *l-- jb  J^  Ai  jub  jjj  ^1^1  j^/  i/jj  u/^ 

AiXJu^  ,^/^^  ^  ^  *i-^^  * *\l*>  ff^  ^  **d^  ii>^  t^  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ho  had  to  go  to  Baghdad 
(f.  65^)  to  fight  Sadaqa^  and  Ay&z,  sons  of  one  of 
Barkiy&ruq's  clients,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  The 
rebels,  terrified  by  heavenly  portents,  were  defeated,  Sadaqa 
killed  in  battle,  and  Ay&z  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
Sadaqa's  head  was  sent  to  the  King^s  brother  Sinjar  in 
Khur&s&n. 

During  the  fratricidal  quarrels  of  Muhammad  and  Barki- 
y&ruq,  the  Assassins,  or  Maldhiday  had  increased  greatly  in 
strength,  and  to  their  extirpation  the  King  now  devoted  his 
energies.  The  following  interesting  passage  (f.  66)  con- 
cerning the  wholesale  abductions  and  murders  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  them  in  Isfah&n  may  be  compared 
with  Bunddri,  pp.  90  et  seqq. : — 

*  Cf.  pp.  102-104  (Anecdote  xxix)  of  my  translation  of  the  Ghahdr  Maqdln. 
For  the  Allowing  Taloable  note  I  am  indeoted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer.  **  As  to 
one  of  the  people  mentioned  in  your  translation/*  he  writes,  **  I  can  possibly 
give  yon  a  nttle  information  that  may  be  new  to  yon.  I  refer  to  the  ^adaoa  on 
pp.  102-3  [of  the  Chahdr  Maqdld],  who  is  there  called  by  the  strange  title  of 
'King  of  the  Arabs.'  This  is,  I  think,  beyond  any  donbt  'Sadaka'  (or 
*  Sadaca/  as  the  French  translations  spell  the  word),  lord  of  Hillah,  and, 
according  to  one  thirteenth-centnry  Arabic  historian,  if  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me,  '  founder '  (ne)  of  that  place.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  man,  yery 
famous  for  his  loye  of  letters  ana  his  large  collection  of  books ;  a  collection  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  that,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  again,  he  could  not, 
according  to  the  same  Arabic  chronicler,  rc«ul  himself.  He  appears  to  haye  been 
somewhat  of  a  heretic  (a  Shiite,  I  suppose),  and  died  in  battle  against  the  'Abb&sid 
Cdiph  and  Mubammad  the  Sultan  early  in  Karch,  a.d.  1108  (March  4  or  5, 
according  to  my  (^culation).  The  Arabic  chroniclers,  if  I  remember  right, 
speak  of  him  as  Ni^&mi  does,  by  the  strange  title  '  King  of  the  Arabs,'  and, 
what  is  more  curious  stiU,  the  title  *  King  of  the  Arabs '  passed  on  to  his  son, 
the  still  more  famous  Dubays,  who  figures  more  than  once  in  actual  crusading 
history  as  warring  against  the  Norman  Crusaders  in  the  principality  of  Antioch, 
many  of  these  Normans  being— to  judge  from  their  sur-names — ^memberB  of  well- 
known  English  families  (I  mean  of  Norman  families  settled  in  Englimd).  Widter, 
the  Chancellor  of  Antioch,  who  was  actually  taken  prisoner  by  Dubays  and  his 
allies  in  a.d.  1119, always  sneaks  of  Dubays  as  'rex  Arabum'  (Nidh&mi's title 
for  his  father) ;  and  eyen  Wuliam  of  T3rre,  writing  about  60  years  later,  knew 
that  he  was  an  Arab  chief,  for  he  refers  to  him  as  ^satrapa  potentissimus 
Arabum.'  I  may  add  that  you  will  find  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  Qadaqa 
himself  in  Ibnul-Athir,  under,  I  belieye,  the  year  a.h.  601." 


J.K.A.8.   1902. 
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*'  There  was  at  Isfahan  a  certain  literary  man  {adib'^  called 
•Abdu'l-Malik  'Attish  (fj^^.  Being  from  the  first  in  the 
Shi*ite  connection,  he  became  suspected  [of  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  Jlaldhida],  and  the  clergy  ('Ciil)  of  Isfahdu  pursued 
and  sought  to  persecute  him.      He  fled  to  Ray,  and  there 

joined  himself  to  Hasan -i-Sabb&h Thereafter 

there  was  found  in  his  handwriting  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  a  friend,  wherein  occurred  the  expression,  *  I  have 
fallen  on  the  Grey  Falcon,  and  this  hath  compensated  me  for 
what  I  have  left  behind  ' — 


'  I^aU  Ux  J  G^  Jii  ^,^^'i\  jUb 


^sc.. 


**  Now  his  handwriting  is  well  known,  and  there  [still]  exist 
at  Isfah&n  many  books  written  in  his  hand.  And  this 
'Abdu'l-Malik  had  a  son  called  Ahmad,  who  during  his 
father's  time  was  a  linen-merchant  {ktrbda-furiishi  kardi), 
and  professed  to  hold  in  detestation  his  father's  sect  and 
doctrine,  in  which  he  renounced  all  part  or  share.  So,  when 
his  father  fled,  they  did  him  no  hurt. 

"  Now  in  the  Castle  of  Dizkuh,  which  was  built  by  Sultin 
Maliksh&h  and  named  Sh&h-diz,  were  placed,  during  the 
ce  of  the  King,  the  [royal]  treasure  and  armoury, 
ikewise  the  young  page-boys  (^^^^^)  and  girls  of  the 
e ;  and  a  company  of  Daylamites  kept  guard  over  the 
3.  There  this  Ahmad,  the  son  of  'Abdu'l-Malik,  intro- 
l  himself  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  to  the  page-boys, 
prhenever  he  came  into  the  town  he  used  to  buy  for 
^irls  clothing,  veils,  and  other  women's  gear;  and  he 
to  hold  private  conferences  with  the  Daylamites,  for 
I  he  professed  friendship.  These  were  themselves 
idy]  prone  to  the  matter ;  all  of  them  responded  to 
ropaganda,  and  he  then  became  the  governor  of  the 
B  and  they  his  subjects. 

^hereafter  he  constructed  a  '  Mission-house '  {daUcaU 
r)  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  near  the  Dasht-i-Gur, 
ler  nightly  a  company  would  repair  from  the  town 
B'^),  absorb   his   teaching,  and   make  profession  of  his 
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doctrines,  until  every  class  had  established  in  its  own 
quarter  a  congregation  imbued  with  this  heresy,  whom 
they  then  presented  at  the  *  Mission-house/  till  30,000  men 
had  accepted  the  propaganda.  And  they  used  to  kidnap 
Musulm&ns  and  do  them  to  death. 

''About  this  time  there  appeared  a  blind  man  called 
'Alawi  Madani  (^^  *»f^)>  who»  towards  nightfall,  used 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  his  street  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
crying,  '  May  God  pardon  him  who  will  take  the  hand  of 
this  poor  blind  man  and  lead  him  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
in  this  lane  ! '  Now  the  lane  was  long  and  dark,  having  at 
its  end  the  Sar&y-i-Gur,  and  in  the  porch  of  this  building 
was  a  well.  And  when  [the  victim]  had  brought  'All  [or 
'Alawi,  as  he  was  called  previously]  to  the  door  of  the 
building,  a  gang  [of  the  heretics]  would  seize  him,  drag 
him  within,  and  cast  him  head  downwards  into  the  well, 
whence  passages  communicated  with  the  cellars.  Four  or 
five  months  passed  in  this  fashion,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  young  men  of  the  city  disappeared,  for  none  won  forth 
thence,  nor  could  tidings  be  obtained  of  either  living  or 
dead.     .     .     . 

"  One  day  a  beggar-woman  craved  an  alms  at  this  house. 
Hearing  a  groaning,  she  exclaimed,  '  May  God  heal  your 
sick  ! '  .  .  .  The  inmates  of  the  house,  fearing  lest  she 
should  become  cognizant  of  their  doings,  sought,  on  the 
pretext  of  giving  her  food,  to  inveigle  her  within ;  but  she, 
being  alarmed,  fled.  Meeting  some  people  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  she  said  to  them,  *  From  such  and  such  a  house 
I  heard  a  horrible  wailing,  and  some  people  endeavoured 
to  seize  me.'  .  .  .  Then  a  turmoil  arose,  and  crowds  of 
people  assembled  outside  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  effecting 
an  entrance,  began  to  search  its  every  nook  and  comer. 
Ultimately  they  found  their  way  to  the  cellars,  where 
they  beheld  four  or  five  hundred  men  or  more,  some  slain 
and  others  crucified  against  the  walls,  of  whom  two  or  three 
still  breathed.  This  being  noised  abroad  through  the  city, 
men  flocked  thither,  each  to  find  some  friend  or  kinsman, 
and  there  fell  upon  Tsfab&n  lamentation  and  wailing,  the 
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like  of  which  none  can  describe.  Then  they  seized  'Alawi 
Madani  and  his  wife,  sought  out  their  accomplices,  and 
burned  him  and  his  wife  in  the  Bazaar  of  the  Army." 

Now  Sa*du'l-Mulk,  the  minister,  was  suspected  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Assassins  by  many  of  the  nobles  and 
some  of  the  clergy  of  Tsfah&n,  such  as  the  Chief  Q&di 
'Tlbaydu'lldh  Khatibi  and  Sadru'd-Din  Khujandi,  but 
though  these  suspicions  were  on  several  occasions  com- 
municated to  the  King,  he  refused  to  credit  them,  having 
entire  confidence  in  the  accused.  But  Sa'du'1-Mulk  ^  had 
a  chamberlain  who  was  acquainted  with  his  most  hidden 
secrets,  and  from  whom  he  concealed  nothing.  And  when 
the  siege  of  Dizkuh  had  continued  for  a  long  while,  Ahmad 
b.  'Att&sh,  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  sent  a  message  to 
Sa'du'1-Mulk,  saying,  **Our  stores  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
our  men  are  weary  of  fighting :  we  desire  to  surrender  the 
Castle."  But  Sa'du'1-Mulk  sent  answer,  **  Be  patient  for 
one  week  and  do  not  surrender,  till  we  overthrow  this  dog  " 
(meaning  the  King).  Now  it  was  the  King's  custom  to 
be  bled  once  every  month,  and  Sa'du'1-Mulk  bribed  the 
phlebotomist  with  a  thousand  dindrs  to  use  for  the  operation 
a  poisoned  lancet.^  This  plot  was  communicated  by  his 
chamberlain  to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  communicated  it 
to  her  paramour  (J^),  who  told  one  of  the  officers  of 
Sharaful  -  Isl&m,  by  whom  it  was  made  known  to  the 
King.  So  next  day  the  King,  feigning  illness,  sent  for 
the  phlebotomist,  and  caused  him  to  be  scratched  with  his 
own  lancet ;  whereupon,  the  poison  taking  efiect,  he  turned 
black  and  died  in  agony.  Next  day  the  King  hanged 
Sa'du'l-Mulk  and  Abu'l-'Ald  [b.]  Mufaddal.  Two  days 
later  Ahmad  b.  'Att&sh  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Dizkuh. 
His  hands  were  bound,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  he  was 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  Isfah&n,  where  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  turned  out  to 


^  The  MS.  reads  Mu^ayyiduU'Mulk,  but  this  must  be  an  error.  See 
p.  604  supra. 

*  Bunddn  (p.  92)  regards  all  these  charges  against  Sa'du'l-Molk  as  mere 
calomnies. 
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see  him,  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  dust,  and  mocking  him 
in  scornful  ballads : — 

Then  he  was  crucified  for  seven  days,  and,  as  he  hung 
there,  they  tired  arrows  at  him  {tir-bdrdn-ash  kardand),^  and 
afterwards  burned  his  body. 

I»^  Az  ^  ^Ji  (f.  68*)  jy  »^ji  «^j  j^  c:-JU>>  ^T  jJ  ^_5-^a^ 

So  the  Castle  of  Dizkuh  was  dismantled^  and  Shir-gir  was 
sent  to  attack  Alamtit,  the  headquarters  of  the  Assassins. 
It  also  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  when  news  arrived 
of  the  Sult&n's  death,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  deceased  King,  apart  from  his  avarice,  which  was 
extreme,  was  a  good  ruler.  When  Ahmad  (f.  68^)  b. 
Ni^&mu'l-Mulk  was  wazir,  he  prepared  to  attack  Sayyid 
Abu  H&shim,  the  chief  of  Hamadh&n,  the  grandfather  of 
*Al&*u'd-Dawla ;  and  the  minister  was  to  pay  the  King 
500,000  dinars  on  condition  that  he  might  deal  with  the 
Sayyid  as  he  pleased.  The  latter  and  his  three  sons,  being 
informed  of  this  arrangement,  escaped  from  Hamadh&n,  and 
made  their  way  in  one  week  to  Isfah&o,  where,  by  means  of 
a  courtier  named  L&1&  Qar&tagin,  whom  they  bribed  with 
10,000  dindrs,  they  obtained  by  night  a  secret  audience  with 
the  King,  whose  wife,  Ndr&ni  Qutlngh  Eh&tun,  was  also 

1  The  same  was  done  (but  with  bulleta  for  arrows)  to  Mirz&  *A1S  Mohammad 
the  B&b  when  he  was  put  to  death  at  Tabriz  in  the  summer  of  1850. 

'  This  story  is  Tory  well  known,  but  the  indiyidual  concerned  is  seldom 
named.  It  occurs  in  *Awfi'8  Jawdmi*uU' Hikat/dt,  and  is  cited  from  there  in 
the  chrestomathy  at  the  end  of  Salemann  and  Zhnkovski's  Pertuehe  Orammatik. 
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preeent.  The  Sayyid  then  presented  the  King  with  a  price- 
less pearl,  and  promised  him  800,000  dindrs  (f.  69*^)  if  he 
would  spare  him  and  protect  him  against  his  foe  Ahmad  b. 
Nidh&mu'l-Mulk.  Greed  of  money  was  stronger  with  the 
King  than  love  for  his  minister,  and  the  Sayyid,  having 
received  promise  of  protection,  was  suffered  to  depart.  The 
800,000  dindrs,  laden  on  40  mules,  were  duly  sent  by  him 
to  the  King,  who  only  bestowed  one  single  dinar  on  the 
messenger  who  brought  them. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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1679  (a.d.  1757-58);  VII,  Saka  1704  (a.d.  1782-83); 
VI,  Saka  1705  (a.d.  178^-84)  ;  I,  IV,  and  V,  6aka  1707 
(a.d.  1785-86);  III.  Saka  1708  (a.d.  1786-87);  VIII, 
6aka  1709  (a.d.  1787-88).  Bought  of  B.  Quaritch,  and 
referred  to  as  S  4  in  the  preface  to  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixiv. 

Rgvedasathhitd'pdtha. 

Accented  and  complete  in  eight  parts.  Astaka  I  : 
adhyaya  i,  f.  86;  li,  f.  17i;  iii,  f.  266;  iv,"V.  '66a; 
V,  f.  456;    VI,  f.  55rt;   vii,  f.  656;   viii,  f.  75. 

Scribe's  colophon  :  Sake  1707  Viivdvasu-ndma  samratnare 
Mag  ha  -  vadyfi  -  pratipadd  tad  =  dine  Natdthy  =  opandfnaka  - 
Kehradevena  likhitam  \  \ 

Astaka  II :  i,  f.  126;  ii,  f.  23a;  iii,  f.  32a;  iv,  f.  416 ; 
V,  f.  51a  ;  vi,  f.  62a  ;  vii,  f.  716 ;  viii,  f.  82. 

Scribe's  colophon  :  Sake  1679  Ihara-samvatsare  Mdrgaitr§e 
indae  suk/a-pakse  caturthdydm  tithau  Khdndekar^apandmaka- 
Ndrdf/anena  likhitam  pvstakam  samdptam. 

Astaka  III :  i,  f.  10a  ;  ii,  f.  176 ;  iii,  f.  266 ;  iv,  f.  35a  ; 
v,  f.  426 ;  vi,  f.  506  ;  vii,  f.  586  ;  viii,  f .  68. 

Col.:  Sake  1708  Pardbhava-ndma  mmtatsare  JUdgha-vadya- 
trtiyd  fad=^dipe  Namthy=opandmaka'Keiavadevena  likhitam  \\ 

Astaka  IV:  i,  f.  106;  ii,  f.  20a;  iii,  f.  29a;  iv,  f.  41a; 
V,  f.  506  \  vi,  f.  596 ;  vii,  f.  71a;  viii,  f.  80. 

Col.  :  Sake  1707  Viicdvanu-ndma  samvatsare  Aivina-kr^na- 
trayodait  tad  =  dine  Navdthy  =  opnndmaka  -  KeSavadevena 
likhitam  \  | 

Astaka  V :  i,  f.  96 ;  ii,  f.  18a ;  iii,  f.  266 ;  iv,  f.  36a ; 
V,  f.  45rt  ;  vi,  f.  56a ;  vii,  f.  616  ;  viii,  f.  70. 

Col.:  Sake  1707  VUvdvasu  -  ndma  samvatsare  Kdrttika" 
Suddha- trtiyd  tad  ^=i  dine  Navdthy  ^=^  opandmaka- Keiavadevena 
likhitam  \\ 

Astaka  VI :  i,  f.  116;  ii,  f.  21a ;  iii,  f.  32a;  iv,  f.  46a  ; 
V,  f.  54a ;  vi,  f.  636 ;  vii,  f.  716 ;  viii,  f.  79. 

Col. :  Sake  1705  Sobhana-ndma  samvatsare  Mdrgaiirfa- 
iuddha-ekddaiydm  tad=dine  Keiavadelve'jna  likhitam  \\ 
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Astaka  VII :  i,  f .  96  ;  ii,  f.  206  ;  iii,  f .  316  ;  iv,  f .  416 ; 
V,  f .  526  ;  vi,  f.  626 ;  vii,  f.  73a  ;  viii,  f.  84.  The  text  from 
fol.  86  to  526  has  been  corrected  as  if  for  the  press. 

Col. :  Sake  1704  Subhakrn=-ndma  mmvaf,  Mdgha-iuddha 
16  paurnima  tad^dine  Navdthp=z<>pandmaka'\_Keiamdevena'] 
likhitam  \  \ 

Astaka  VIII :  i,  f.  106 ;  ii,  f.  186 ;  iii,  f.  28a ;  iv,  f.  38a; 
V,  f.  48a  ;  vi,  f.  57a  ;  vii,  f .  70a ;  viii,  f.  84. 

Col. :  Sake  1709  riavahga  -  ndma  samvatsare  .  .  . 
gn§ma=zrtau  A§ddhe  mdse  kr§na'pak§e  pratipadd  .  .  . 
tad:=.dine  Navdthy^=^opandmaka'Keiamdevena  likhitam  \\ 

2. 

MM.  39.  European  paper  (tracing  and  ordinary  foolscap); 
ff.  74  and  124  (leaves  97-124  being  loose) ;  size  8in.  by  3  J  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  partly  traced  and  partly  transcribed, 
more  or  less  in  a  cursive  hand.  Date  of  original  MS.,  Saka 
1688  [expired]  (a.d.  1766-67). 

Yaska's  Nirukta, 

Complete  and  accented.  Purvasatka  I  (f.  13a),  II  (f.  266), 
III  (f.  406),  IV  (f.  52a),  V  (f.  60a),  VI  (f.  74a).  Date, 
Sake  1688  Vyaya-sammtsare  Phdlguna-iukla  15  Bhdnu-vdsare 
fad=:dine  saindpto  'yam  Nirukta- grant  hah.  Uttarasatka  I,  or, 
as  it  is  here  called,  Nirukta  VII  (f.  126),  II,  erroneously 
called  Nirukta  II  for  VIII  (f.  196),  III  (f.  41),  IV  (f.  65), 
V  (f.  79),  VI  or  Nirukta  XII  (f.  96). 

The  next  t^  chapters  are  Pari^ista  I,  called  here 
Nirukta  XIII;^and  Parifiista  II.  The  former  begins :  ^^tii 
^filfq<l*l  fWl^lfJl,  etc.,  and  ends:  "Hrf^  TW^^W^TTfif 
l^^TTOf  ,-^Rft^  I  jfii  fSr^  ^^1<1imjiei:  The  latter 
begins  jfet  fol.  104)  ^^t'^  I  ^TTWRt  ^^  VlSj^  ^ivmn 
'*^*JW*ifn  «^TWWW^  and  ends  (at  fol.  123),  as  in  the 
firsfc^art,  with  the  usual  index  of  verses  i,^5l«*n(ift?4«iql  ipf 

etc.     Date,  same  as  that  of  the  Purvasatka. 
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At  the  tx)ttoiii  of  the  page  is  the  following  note  in 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  handwriting  : — "  Madhava  kennt 
nur  12  adhy.,  die  rait  dem  13^°  enden,  also  nicht  d^  erste, 
wenigstens  nicht  in  d.  Auffassung  als  Nirukta.'' 

This  is  probably  the  MS.  referred  to  at  p.  xxv  of  the 
preface  to  vol.  i  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Brgveda-samhita. 


MM.  7.  European  paper ;  pp.  67  (bound  as  a  book) ; 
size  9  in.  by  7  in. ;  written  in  modem  Devanagari  character, 
nine  lines  on  a  page. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhdsya, 

Introductory  portion  only,  with  the  readings  of  three  MSS. 
The  variants  written  in  blue  are  those  of  the  Berlin  MS. 
(Chambers,  446)  referred  to  as  A3.  Those  in  red  and  black 
belong  to  the  two  MSS.  of  the  Paris  National  Library,  D  207 
and  218  respectively.  These  are  probably  identical  with  the 
MSS.  A 1  and  C 1  in  Max  Miiller's  preface  to  the  Rgveda^ 
samhitd. 

The  present  fragment  ends — 

Srotdro  vedavydkhydne  pravarttamtdm  II 
aW  ityddi,     (See  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  18,  end  of  par.  1.) 

4. 

MM.  1.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  648 ;  size  llf  in.  by  4J  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  9  to  11  lines  on  a  page;  date  not 
given,  but  probably  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 
See  also  remarks  on  MM.  4  (No.  16). 

Sayana's   Rgveda-bhdsya. 

Astaka  I,  with  unaccented  Samhita  text,  and  n^arginal 
corrections  and  additions  of  a  later  date.     Adhyaya  i,  f.  151 ; 
ii,  f.  221 ;  iii,  f .  68  (separate  foliation) ;  iv,  f.  77  (separate 
foliation) ;  v,  1  67  (separate  foliation) ;  vi,  f.  138;  vii,  f.  21'*' 
viii,  f.  281. 
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For  further  particulars,  see  Max  Miiller's  ^gyeda,  2nd  ecL, 
Yol.  i,  pp.  xxxi-xxxvi,  where  this  MS.  is  referred  to  as  C  a. 

6. 

MM.  31.  (a)  European  paper;  pp.  21;  size  10 in.  by 
7Jin. ;  modem  Deyanagari  character,  fairly  well  written, 
10  to  14  lines  on  each  page. 

Fragment  of  Saya^a's  J^gveda-bhdsya  containing  Astaka  I, 
adhy.  i,  vargas  27-31. 

(J)  European  paper ;  pp.  35 ;  size  8^  in.  by  6 J  in. 

A  list  of  various  readings  of  Saya^a  in  the  text  of  the 
J^gveda-samhita,  compiled  by  Dr.  M.  Wintemitz. 

6. 

MM.  11.  White  "papier  v^g^tal";  pp.  663  (Le.  1-67 
and  38-534) ;  size  10^  in.  by  8^  in. ;  Devauagarl  character ; 
pp.  1-67  are  probably  traced,  9  lines  (about  8^  in.  long)  on 
each  page ;  the  rest  (pp.  38-534)  is  fuirly  well  transcribed 
(with  here  and  there  omissions  by  oversight,  see  p.  225, 1. 18), 
28  lines  (5^  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date,  March,  1845-46. 
At  p.  174  of  his  Autobiography,  Professor  Max  Miiller 
refers  to  his  tedious  work  of  transcribing  MSS. 

Saya^a's  ^reda-bMisya. 

Astaka  I,  adhy.  i  to  iv.  Introd.  and  adhy.  i,  pp.  1-67  and 
88-207  ;  ii,  p.  308 ;  iii,  p.  406 ;  iv,  p.  534. 

The  foliowiog  German  superscription  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  own  hand  describes  this  copy  in  detail : — * 

''Abechrift  von  CI  zuweilen  schwarz  nachgebessert. 
A 1  Collation  mit  blasii-rother  Tinte  =  A  1.  B  2  Collation, 
schwarze  Tinte,  an  der  Seite  mit  einem  Strich,  im  Texte  nur 
dann  corrigirt,  weuo  mit  der  eraten  Abschrift  (dem  Baume 


1  The  abbremtion  A  1  «  old  MS.  of  the  Nationtl  Librarj  at  Parif,  dated 
SaihTai  1625  (1669  a.d.).     Rt.,  2nd  ed.,  toI.  i,  p.  xix. 
B  2  =  Engine  Burnoufa  copy  of  B  1.     Ibid.,  pp.  xix-xx. 
C 1  =  MS.  of  the  Paris  National  Libraiy.     Ibia.,  p.  xx. 
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nach)  keine  Yerwechselang  moglich  ist.  Ist  Both  Al 
schwarz  unterstriohen,  so  stimmt  es  mit  B2,  ist  es  nicht, 
so  stimmt  B2  mit  CI,  ausser  wenn  B2  noch  besonders 
angegeben.  N.B.  of.  pag.  313  wo  nur  B2  Collation  mit 
schwarzer  Tinte.  Cf.  pag.  367  von  wo  an  das  MS.  zom 
Brack  gebraucht.  Die  Einleitung  war  fiir  Ooldstiicker 
abgeschrieben  (C 1),  der  meinen  Abdruck  mit  A  1  collationirt 
(roth) ;  schwarz  ist  B  2." 

7. 

MM.  21.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  52  (no  foliation) ;  size  9|  in. 
by  4|  in.  Devanagari  character,  fairly  well  written,  10  lines 
(7|  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  date  not  given,  but  probably 
early  eighteenth  century.  Presented  by  Dr.  FitzEdward 
HaU  in  1855. 

Fragment  of  the  Rgveda-samhitd  text  (unaccented)  with 
Saya^a's  commentary,  containing:  —  Astaka  I,  adhy.  iv, 
Vargas  1,  2,  3,  4  (incomplete),  7,  8,  9  (incomplete),  18-20 
(only  portions  of  each),  21-23;  adhy.  v,  fragments  of 
each  of  the  vargas  5-8,  13,  and  16,  the  whole  of  17,  and 
the  beginning  of  18.     The  MS  is  full  of  inaccuracies. 


8. 

MM.  12.  White  "papier  vegetal";  ff.  308;  size  lOi- 
11^  in.  by  8|  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  12  to  17  lines 
(about  6^  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  written  more  cursively 
towards  the  end  by  Professor  Max  M  tiller  during  March, 
1845-46.     Not  free  from  clerical  errors. 

Another  fragment  of  the  Rgreda  -  mmhitd  text  (un- 
accented) with  Sayana's  commentary,  containing  Astaka  I, 
adhy.  v  (f.  95^),  vi  (f.  180a),  vii  (f.  260a),  viii  (f.  308). 

On  the  MS.  is  the  following  superscription  in  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  handwriting : — 

'*  1  Ashtaka  5-8  adhy&ya,  calquirt  von  Bumours  MS.  in 
Paris  [i.e.  B  2,  cf.  MM.  11  (No.  6)]  und  collationirt  mit 
A  1.      Im  letzten  Adhy&ya  ist  die  Collation  von  A  1  fur 
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manche  Stellen   in   Asht.  I,  5-8,  C2,  wo  die  Stellen  aus 
A  1  calquirt  sind." 

9. 

MM.  13.  Tracing  paper  ;  ff.  359 ;  size  12  in.  by  4  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  9  lines  (about  10 in.  long)  on  each  page. 

A  traced  copy  (excepting  a  few  leaves)  of  Dr.  Mills*  MS., 
C  2  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pref.,  p.  xxi),  corrected  for  press 
and  used  for  the  editio  princeps. 

Saya^a's  Rgveda-bhdsya. 

As^ka  I,  adhy.  v  (f.  125),  vi  (f.  255A),  vii  (f.  294),  viii 
(f.  359).  Adhy.  viii  is  only  a  fragment,  9  leaves  (ff.  322-328 
and  336-336)  being  wanting,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the 
commencement  of  varga  19,  with  the  words  tasmdd  = 
udairayatam  \  udaidrayatam  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  534,  1.  3). 

Superscription  on  the  MS. :  "  Abschrift  0  2  zum  Druck 
gebraucht ;  letzten  Adhyftya  sind  Specimina  von  A  1  und  C 1." 

10. 

MM.  2.  (a)  Indian  paper ;  ff.  259 ;  size  14  in.  by  5^  in. ; 
written  in  bold  Devanagarl  character,  11  lines  on  a  page. 
Date  not  given,  but  the  writing  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  MS.  indicate  a  more  modem  date  than  that  of 
MM.  1  (No.  4). 

Sayana's  JRgveda-bhdsya. 

Astaka  II,  complete.  Adhyaya  i  (f.  486),  ii  (f.  886),  iii 
(f.  130a),  iv  (f.  1596),  v  (f.  187^),  vi  (f.  2146),  vii  (f.  2416). 
viii  (f.  259). 

This  is  the  second  portion  of  the  MS.  Ca,  containing 
marginal  corrections  and  additions  of  a  later  date,  as  in 
MM.  1  (No.  4). 

11. 

MM.  2.  (6)  Indian  paper;  ff.  25;  size  14|in.  by 
5|  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  9  lines  on  each  page ;  dated 
27th  September,  1860. 
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Sayana's  Rgveda-hhdsya. 

Astaka  II,  adhy.  i,  vargaa  1  and  2  incomplete  (flf.  1-5) ; 
adhy.  ii,  vargas  1-3  incomplete  (ff.  1-6  separate  foliation) ; 
adhy.  iii,  vargas  1-6  incomplete  (ff.  1-13)  ;  adhy.  iv, 
beginning  only  (f.  1). 

The  following  note  is  on  this  last  leaf : — "  This  much  had 
been  transcribed  from  the  copy  in  the  College  library  before 
the  old  copy  [i.e.  MS.  C  a]  herewith  sent,  was  found  for  sale. 

[InitiaUed]  J.  B.  B. 
Benares  College, 

27  SepL,  1850.*' 

12. 

MM.  14.  Olazed  bank  paper ;  ff.  405,  i.e.  foliation 
1-250,  251  (  =  1-18),  252-263,  264  (  =  1-36),  265-283, 
284  (=1-36),  285-298,  299  (  =  1-9),  300-310;  size  17  in. 
by  5Jin. ;  Devanagari  character,  16-17  lines  (ff.  1-11)  and 
4-10  lines  (11  to  14  in.  long)  on  each  page. 

Sayana's  Rgteda-hhoHya, 

Astaka  II,  adhy  ay  as  i  to  v.  A  traced  copy  of  Colebrooke's 
MS.  A  2  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pref.,  p.  xviii),  with  various 
readings  and  alterations  for  press.  Adhy.  i  (f.  97),  there 
is  a  break  in  the  commentary  on  verse  1  of  varga  10 ;  ii 
(f.  208),  complete ;  iii  (f.  273),  vargas  14  to  16  (f.  251  = 
1-18)  and  18  to  23  (f.  264=1-36)  are  traced  seemingly 
from  two  different  MSS. ;  iv  (f .  306),  incomplete  :  vargas  4 
to  1 1  (f .  284=  1-36)  and  17  to  24  (f.  299  =  1-9)  are  tracings, 
the  latter  evidently  from  a  third  MS. ;  v  (f.  310),  wanting 
vargas  1  to  8  and  from  the  commentary  on  verse  4  of  varga 
10  to  end  of  the  adhyaya. 

13. 

MM.  15.  Foolscap  and  bank  paper;  pp.  544  (separate 
foliation  for  each  fragment) ;  size  11  to  12  J  in.  by  7^  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  in  different  handwritings,  20  to  22  lines 
on  each  page. 
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Sayana's  Rgveda-hhasya, 

Astaka  II,  (a)  adhy.  i,  vargas  1-10  (pp.  1-26),  ending 
abruptly  with  the  words  ramanlyam  nifkddikam  in  the 
commentary  on  verse  1  of  varga  10  (Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  568,  I.  7).  The  Samhita  text  is  given  in  full  and  is 
accented.  Corrections  and  various  readings  of  the  commentary 
are  also  to  be  found  on  each  page. 

(b)  Adhy.  ii,  vargas  16  to  end  (pp.  1-28) ;  iii,  complete 
(pp.  28-91) ;  iv,  vargas  1-10  (pp.  91-106).  This  portion  is 
full  of  mistakes.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  fiodleian  Library  MS. 
No.  74,  referred  to  as  05  in  Max  Miiller's  preface  (Rv., 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  xxi). 

(c)  Adhy.  iii,  vargas  1-13  (pp.  149-175).  This  is  a  copy  of 
a  MS.  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  referred  to  as  D  in 
the  preface.  It  begins  with  the  last  line  or  two  of  adhy.  ii, 
varga  27,  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of  varga  14  of 
adhy.  iii. 

(rf)  Adhy.  ii,  varga  14  to  end  (pp.  38),  iii  (pp.  78),  iv 
(pp.  61),  V  (pp.  55),  vi  (pp.  60),  vii  (pp.  56),  viii  (pp.  37),  each 
adhyaya  having  a  separate  pagination.  Transcribed  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta.  Received 
by  Professor  Max  Miiller  on  "  1  Nov.  50 "  (i.e.  1850). 
Contains  corrections  more  or  less  on  every  page. 

14. 

MM.  3.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  398  ;  size  9f  in.  by  5|  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  probably  as  old  as  MM.  1  (No.  4). 

Sayana's  Itgveda-hhdsya, 

Astaka  III,  complete.  Adhy.  i  (f.  92),  ii  (f.  1576),  iii 
(f.  216),  iv  (f.  268ft),  V  (f.  305),  vi  (f.  334),  vii  (f.  3636), 
viii  (f.  398).  This  is  the  third  portion  of  MS.  Ga.  Cor- 
rections and  marginal  notes  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
preceding  parts  (cf.  MM.  1  and  2  or  Nos.  4  and  10).  The 
MS.  is  in  good  preservation,  but  not  free  from  clerical  errors. 
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15. 

MM.  8.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  147  (i.e.  original  foliation 
164-310) ;  size  11  in.  by  4  J  in. ;  good  Devanagarl  character, 
11  lines  on  each  page.  Date,  Samvat  1624  [expired?] 
(A.D.  1667-68),  same  as  that  of  MM.  4  (No.  16),  with  which 
the  form  of  script  also  agrees. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhdsya. 

Astakalll:  adhy.  iii  (f.  1696),  beginning  with  aditerzz: 
apatydnl  =  ^y  =  arthe,  etc.,  in  the  commentary  on  verse  20 
of  varga  27  (Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  312,  1.  8),  iv  (f.  2066), 
V  (i  2366),  vi  (f.  260a),  vii  (f.  2836),  viii  (f.  310). 

Date  :  Samvat  1624  var§e  Amdha-vadi  11  Budhe  likhitam. 
Numerous  marginal  corrections  and  additions,  the  latter 
being  missing  portions  of  the  commentary ;  see,  for  example, 
ff.  2026,  247flr,  2526,  2826.  On  the  last  page  is  written, 
"  F.  Edward  Hall,  Benares,  1850,  to  Dr.  Max  Miiller, 
Oxford."  For  further  particulars,  see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  xxxvi,  where  this  copy  is  referred  to  as  MS.  A  a, 

16. 

MM.  4.  Indian  paper;  ff.  312;  size  11  in.  by  4fin. ; 
good  Devanagarl  character,  10  lines  on  each  page.  Date 
Samvat  1624  (a.d.  1667-68).  This  is  the  fourth  portion  of 
MS.  Ca,  and  is  distinctly  older  than  the  previous  parts 
(MM.  1  to  3  or  Nos.  4,  10,  and  14),  with  the  exception  of 
three  leaves  (ff.  114-117),  which  are  modem. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhasya. 

Astaka  IV,  complete.  Adhy.  i  (f.  42a),  ii  (f.  786),  iii 
(f.  liSa),  iv  (f.  1676),  V  (f.  1966),  vi  (f.  2286),  vii  (f.  273fl), 
viii  (f.  312). 

Few  marginal  corrections.  The  MS.  is  in  good  preservation 
and  tolerably  free  from  errors.  Date:  Samvat  16  Jye^tha- 
vadipajha  ve  1  samvat  A§ddhd  24  varse  (P). 
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17. 

MM.  9.  Paper;  ff.  120;  size  lOJ  iu.  by  5  in. ;  clear 
Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  but  probably  nineteenth  century. 

Sayana's  Rgf^eda-bhdsya,  with  the  Samhita  text  in  full,  but 
unaccented.  Astaka  V,  adhyayas  iii  {«,  1-38),  iv  (ff.  1-42), 
V  (ff.  1-40),  separately  foliated.  Described  by  Professor 
Max  Muller  as  "  fragment  D  "  (see  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iv, 
pref.,  p.  clxii). 

18. 

MM.  5.  Indian  paper  ;  ff.  501 ;  size  11  in.  by  4f  in. ; 
Devanagari  character.  Date,  Samvat  1623  [expired]  (a.d. 
1666-67).  The  handwriting  is  the  same  as  that  of  MM.  4, 
which  is  only  a  year  later  in  date.  Six  leaves  (ff.  13-19) 
are  modem. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  MS.  C  a  and  contains  Astakas  Y 
and  YI  of  the  Rgveda-bhasi/a,  with  the  same  kind  of  marginal 
corrections  as  in  the  previous  parts  (MM.  1  to  4,  or  Nos.  4, 
10,  14,  and  16). 

Astaka  V :  adhy.  i  (f.  336).  ii  (f.  60a),  iii  (f.  85fl),  iv 
(f.  Il3a),  V  (f.  1396),  vi  (f.  168a),  vii  (f.  2056),  viii  (f.  237). 

Astaka  VI:  adhy.  i  (f.  36a),  ii  (f.  76a),  iii  (f.  106a), 
iv  (f.  i36a),  V  (f.  166a),  vi  (f.  213a),  vii  (f.  241a),  viii  (f.  264). 

Date :  Samvat  1623  mr§e  Jt/e^tha-rndse  iukla-pakfe  puma- 
nidsydm  punya^tithau  Ouru-vdre  | 

19. 

MM.  6.  Indian  paper;  ff.  596;  size  11  in.  by  4fin. ; 
Devanagan  character.  No  date,  as  the  two  leaves  on  which 
it  is  usually  marked  are  gone  from  the  end  of  the  two  astakas 
VII  and  VIII,  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  hand- 
writing, however,  is  the  same  as  that  of  MM.  4  and  5  (Nos.  16 
and  18),  that  is  to  say,  the  astakas  iv  to  yiii  of  this  whole 
MS.  Ca  of  the  Rgveda-bhdsya  (now  arranged  in  six  cases) 
were  written  by  the  scribe  who  wrote  astaka  iv  in  Sam.  1624 
(a.d.  1567-68)  and  vi  in  Sam.  1623,  whilst  i  and  iii  must 
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have  been  copied  at  a  period  earlier  than  ii  but  later  than 
the  rest. 

Astaka  VII:  adhy.  i  (f.  23«),  ii  (f.  66^),  iii  (f.  95«), 
iv  (f.  126a),  V  (f.  165(1),  vi  (f.  201a),  vii  (f.  244fl).  viii  (t.  274). 

Astaka  VIII :  adhy.  i  (f.  37fl),  ii  (f.  68fl),  iii  (f.  99a), 
iv  (f.*131a),  V  (f.  1676),  vi  (2106),  vii  (f.  273),  viii  (f.  322). 

The  MS.  contains  marginal  additions  and  corrections  as  in 
the  preceding  parts.  It  is,  moreover,  not  free  from  clerical 
inaccuracies. 

20. 

MM.  22.  Indian  paper;  ff.  30;  size  11  in.  by  4in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  12  to  15  lines  (9^  in.  long)  on  each 
page.  Date  not  given,  but  probably  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Fragment  of  Sayai^a's  Rgveda-bhctsya  containing  Astaka 
VII,  adhyayas  i  (f.  15a)  and  ii  to  the  end  of  the  18th  varga. 

The  MS.  is  fairly  correct.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  Max  Miiller's  Rgved^i- 
samhitdy  where  it  is  referred  to  as  MS.  B/(see  vol.  iv,  pref., 
p.  clxii). 

21. 

MM.  17.  (a)  Glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  236;  size  16^  in. 
by  5|  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  6  lines  (about  13  to  13J  in, 
long)  on  each  page.  A  tracing  of  an  eighteenth  or  early 
nineteenth  century  MS. 

Sayan a's  Rgveda-hhasya, 

Astaka  VII :  adhyayas  i  (p.  37),  ii  (p.  102),  iii  (p.  147), 
iv  (p.  195),  V,  Vargas  1-28  only  (p.  236).  The  MS.  abounds 
with  corrections,  as  if  for  press.  It  may  have  been  used  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller  for  his  editio  pnnceps, 

/M  rp^rA^^  ^««^o  /ia;«   k«  .^,-^  \  ^f  "Tiother  copy  of  the 

same  copyist  and 
to  13  and  portion 
is  atwratah  sukarmd 
se.    No  corrections 
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*  22. 

MM.  38.  (a)  Tracing  paper;  pp.  30  (from  236  to  266) ; 
size  16|in.  by  6  J  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  traced  6  lines 
(13  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date  of  original  MS.  not  given, 
probably  nineteenth  century. 

Fragment  of  Saya^a's  Rgveda-bhdsi/a,  containing  Astaka 
VII,  adhyaya  v,  varga  28,  from  the  commentary  on  the  third 
verse  down  to  the  commencement  of  varga  9  of  adhyaya  vi. 

(b)  Tracing  paper ;  pp.  17 ;  size  not  uniform ;  most  of  the 
leaves  are  8  J  in.  by  7^  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  indiflFerent 
writing  of  nineteenth  century. 

Another  fragment  containing  VII,  vi,  varga  9  to  the  end 
of  the  commentary  on  the  4th  verse  of  varga  17. 

Both  these  fragments  have  been  corrected  for  the  press, 
and  have  been  used  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  for  his  editio 
princepB. 

23. 

MM.  37.  Glazed  bank  paper  ;  no  regular  foliation  ; 
Devanagarl  character,  fairly  well  transcribed  on  separate 
sheets  varying  in  size  from  11  in.  to  7 J  in.  by  8 J  in.  Date 
not  given,  but  on  the  cover  is  the  superscription,  "Copy  of 
MS.  B  [Bumouf]  from  beginning  of  10th  mandala  (asht.  vii) 
to  beginning  of  viii  ashtaka."  Probably  identical  with  the 
MS.  B  2  referred  to  in  Max  Miiller's  Rv.,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
pref.,  pp.  xix  et  seq. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhasya, 

Astaka  VII,  adhy.  v,  vargas  30  to  33  (ff.  6661-686), 
vi  down  to  the  commentary  on  the  Ist  verse  of  varga  28 
(p.  69rt).  Five  leaves  (63(i,  6,  64a,  i,  65a)  are  missing. 
According  to  a  pencil  note  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  they 
**  were  used  for  MS.  for  press."  vii  (f.  84a)  and  viii  (f.  98a), 
both  complete. 

There  are  two  additional  leaves  (ff.  128,  129)  with  the 
following  note  in  blue  ink  on  the  top  right-hand  comer  of 
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IiATe  bieen  cooi-fd  *t  a  p^od   eariiey  tiun  u  bat 

the  re>t. 


A'tak:*    VII:     -s^ihT. 


2:3-: 


t-  65<i 


IT    IL  1,:^;  ,  T    f.  1«>>J  ,  Ti    L  2i>l  «  ,  vii  (t\  244>i}, 
Afta^A   VILI  :    i^ihv     i     r.  37  r  ,    ii    'f.   ^'vx, 

iT    L  IJl J  ,  T    L  lo7:' ,  Ti   '210:   ,  Tii     f.  :>r^;, 
Tae  MS.  coii:.i:'n>  mirgiiLiI  Atiirioii^  and  c 

the  precxKJirg  j^^ins.     It  Ls,  moreover,  not  free 

ina».xurAc;e?. 

MM.   -22.      Indian   paper;    ff.    '^O  :    ^xe   Hi 
Devanagari  character,  12  to   15   lines  ^9^  in.  1     "  ^ 
page.      Date    not    given,    but    probabJj    ear 
centnrr. 

Fragment  of   Sayana's  Rgr'^da-bha*^  con" 
YII,  adhyajas  i  't  15<7'  and  ii  to  the  end  of  ^    ^      r 

The    MS.    is   fairly   correct.       It    has    bee 
preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  Max  i 
iiamhitd,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  MS.  B/( 
p.  clxii). 

21. 

MM.  17.     (a)  Glazed  bank  paper;   pp. 
by  5J  in. ;  DeTanagan  character,  t)  lines  (a 
long)  on  each  page.     A  tracing  of  an  ei 
nineteenth  century  MS. 


Sayana's  JRgredii-bfid^j/t 

Astaka  VII :  adhyayas  i  (p.  37),  ii  (p. 
iv  (p.  196),  V,  vargas  1-28  only  (p.  236). 
with  corrections,  as  if  for  press.  It  maj 
Professor  Max  Miiller  for  his  ediiio  pnnc 

(h)  Twelve  pages  (16  in.  by  5  in.)  of 
same  original   MS.,  transcribed  by  tb 
containing  Astaka  VII,  adhy.  i,  vargas 
of  the  14th,  ending  abruptly  with  the  w 
ia  soma  in  the  commentary  on  the  third 
on  this  fragment. 
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A,  166-168, 
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the  first  page :  "  Begonnen  nach  einem  kleinen  MS.  d. 
kdnigl.  Biblioth.  ;  spater  nach  Bumouf,  auf  denselben 
Seiten  ist  blau  Bumoufs  MS.  coUationirt." 

These  two  leaves  (lOiin.  by  4  J  in.)  are  a  tracing  of  two 
others  of  a  MS.  probably  in  the  Berlin  Library  (of.  Weber's 
Cat.,  No.  77  P),  and  contain  the  29th  varga  of  Ast.  VII, 
adhy.  v  '"'' 
on  the  1 


MM. 
Devana 
Traced 
(A.D.  17 


Astat 
verse  of 

The  i 
Samvat 
Bhaumo 

This 
apparen 
jyrincepi 


MM. 

size  9f 
t»\o  or 
page, 
century 
Frag 
VII.  a( 
abhisuta 
vol.  iii, 
AdhyRy 
ending 
ka[vargi 
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1.  3) ;  varga  6,  beginning  with  tvdm  dtrnimahe  in  the  com- 
mentary on  verse  29  (ibid.,  p.  688,  1.  21)  to  the  end  of  the 
adhyaya  with  the  lacunsB  of  (a)  the  commentary  on  verses  9 
to  13  in  Vargas  14  and  15  (ibid.,  pp.  696-97) ;  (h)  the  com- 
mentary on  the  2nd  verse  of  varga  21  down  to  the  end  of 
that  on  the  2nd  verse  in  varga  30.  Adhy.  iii,  vargas  1 
to  the  beginning  of  o  (if  72,  96-100) ;  iv,  from  the  com- 
mentary on  the  last  verse  in  varga  24  to  the  beginning  of 
that  on  the  3rd  verse  in  varga  27  (ff.  123-24). 

Astaka  VIII.  This  part  is  written  by  a  different  hand, 
and  has  the  superscription  *'  M.  Miiller  from  F.  E.  Hall, 
Benares,  21/4  55."  Adhy.  ii,  only  the  commentary  on  the 
last  verse  (f.  66flp)  ;  iii,  vargas  1-17,  as  far  as  the  commentary 
on  verse  5  (ff.  68-74  and  76-84),  with  a  lacuna  beginning 
from  the  commentary  on  the  2nd  verse  of  varga  6  down  to 
that  on  the  4th  verse  of  varga  10;  iv,  vargas  20  (f.  116), 
22  (f.  118),  and  26  from  the  commentary  on  the  4th  verse 
down  to  varga  31,  the  end  of  the  adhyaya  (ff.  127-136)  ; 
V,  with  lacima  of  vargas  10  to  the  commentary  on  the  9th 
verse  of  13  (ff.  140-159) ;  vi,  vargas  1  19  (ff.  160-186)  with 
lacunaB  due  to  the  loss  of  7  leaves  (ff.  163,  164,  166-168, 
170,  171) ;  vii,  vargas  1-6  and  the  commencement  of  7 
(ff.  187-197). 

This  MS.  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
edition  of  Max  Miiller's  Rgveda'Samhitd^  and  is  referred  to 
as  MS.  A/ in  the  preface  to  vol.  iv  (p.  clxii). 

26. 

MM.  30.     Foolscap  paper  ;  pp.  34  ;  size  8  in.  by  6^  in. 

Rough  notes  (by  Dr.  Wintemitz  P)  in  English  and  varieiaa 
lectionis  of  Rv.  ix,  91,  to  the  end  of  the  mandala,  resulting 
from  the  collation  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  second  edition 
with  the  Bombay  edition  of  Sayana's  Rgveda-bhdsya. 

27. 

MM.  16.    Cream-wove  copying  paper;  ff.  162  (i.e.  1-26  -h 
13-148);  size  12 in.  by  9 in.;    Devanagari  character,  24  to 
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38  lines  on  each   page  ;    copied  by  means  of  a  copying- 
machine. 

Sayana's  Rgreda-bhrnyn. 

Astaka  VIII :  adhyayas  i  (f.  23 J),  ii  (ff.  236-26i+  13a-206), 
iii  ff.  336),  IV  (f.  55fl),  v  (f.  786),  vi  (f.  98^),  vii  (f.  128J), 
▼iii  (f.  148a). 

The  MS.  ends  with  the  words  trihhuvanam  smh  in  the 
commentary  on  verse  3  of  varga  48.  It  is  full  of  clerical 
errors. 

28. 

MM.  19.  Tracing  paper  ;  pp.  434  ;  size  15  in.  by  6f  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  8  lines  (13  in.  long)  on  each  page. 
A  traced  copy  of  a  MS.  dated  Benares,  Sam  vat  1817 
[expired?]  (a.d.  1760-61),  the  scribe  being  Radhakrsna 
Chatra. 

Sayana's  Rgveda-bhasya, 

Astaka  VIII:  adhy.  i,  from  varga  25  (p.  11),  ii  (p.  57), 
iii  (p.*  103),  iv  (p.  151),  v  (p.  205),  vi  (p.  270),  vii  (p.  359), 
viii  (p.  434). 

Colophon :  Sam  vat  1817  Mdgha-nmae  krsiia-pakse  trayodasydin 
SoMU'Vasare  'yam  yranthah  aampumah  \\  likhifo  Rddhdkrsnena 
Chdtrena  Sri- Kdsydm pw*ydm  \\ 

This  has  been  corrected  for  the  press,  and  used  for  Professor 
Max  Mailer's  edifio  princeps. 

29. 

MM.  10.  Bluish  paper;  pp.  322;  size  12 J  in.  by  8 in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  written  fairly  well,  33  to  36  lines  on 
a  page ;  modem. 

Sayana's  Mgveda-bhdsya, 

Astaka  VIII,  with  accented  Sariihita  text.  Complete. 
The  MS.  is  full  of  corrections  and  interpolations,  as  if  it 
has  been  revised  for  the  press. 
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30. 

MM.  24-25.  Indian  paper ;  flF.  641  ;  size  9^  in.  by  6^  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  slovenly 
way  by  different  hands,  11  to  20  lines  (6|-7|  in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Date  at  the  end  of  Astaka  I  is  Sam  vat  147- 
(last  figure  is  not  supplied) ;  other  parts  are  not  dated. 
Palaeographically  the  MS.  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Mudgala's  abridgement  of  Sayana's  Rgveda-bhasya, 

Astaka  I :  adhyaya  i  (f.  27^>),  ii  (f.  48a),  iii  (f.  706), 
iv  (f.*98a),  V  (f.  123a),  vi  (f.  1636),  vii  (f.  1 96a)— imperfect, 
wanting  last  portion  of  varga  34  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
36  ;  viii  (f.  222). 

Astaka  II  (ff.  155).  No  foliation  marks.  The  lacunae 
are  adhy.  i,  vargas  10  and  11 ;  ii,  from  last  half  of  varga  12 
to  the  end  of  the  16th  varga  of  adhy.  iii. 

Astaka  III :  adhy.  i  (f.  386),  ii  (f.  62a),  with  lacuna  of 
vargas  1  and  2  due  to  the  loss  of  ff.  39-41,  iii  (f.  90a), 
iv  (f.  1106),  V  (f.  133a),  vi  (f.  166a),  vii  (f.  174a),  viii  (f.  191). 

Astaka  IV,  adhy.  v  (f.  186),  vi  (f.  35a),  vii  (f.  55a), 
viii  (f.  73). 

The  manuscript  is  in  four  packets.  The  first  three 
(MM.  24)  have,  moreover,  numerous  marginal  corrections 
and  additions.  The  whole  copy,  which  is  replete  with  clerical 
errors,  is  fully  described  in  Max  Miiller*s  preface  to  Rv., 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  pp.  xlviii,  Iv  et  seq.,  where  it  is  referred  to 
as  MS.  B  m. 

31. 

MM.  63  (A  8).  Indian  paper;  ffl  11;  size  11^  in.  by 
4j  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  thick  and  irregular  writing, 
G  to  10  lines  (about  10  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Date  not 
given,  probably  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century. 

Received  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  from  Dr.  Ballantyne, 
of  Benares  Sanskrit  College.  The  leaves  are  partially 
damaged  and  discoloured  by  damp. 

Purusa'Sukta-vyakhydna,  called  also  Sahasraiirsan,  being 
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a  commentary  on  the  90th  hymn  of  the  10th  mandala  of  the 
Rgceda-mmhM,     Cf.  Calcutta  Skt.  Coll.  Cat.,  i,  p.  42. 

Beg.:    Atha  puru^a-sukta-vt/dkhydnam    \\    tatra   nrsimfta- 

purdnam . 
End:   liy  =  uttarandrdyanam  \\  Iti  Hahaaraiir^d  samdpta- 

til .  namyukta  .  khaniyam  (P). 
The  MS.  18  full  of  errors. 


B.     The  Brahmanani  of  the  Roveda. 

32. 

MM.  o3.  Indian  paper;  ff.  315  (in  eight  parts  with 
separate  foliation)  ;  size  8f  in.  by  3f  in.  ;  Devanagari 
character,  well  written,  8  lines  (6  in.  long)  on  each  page. 

Date,  A.i).  1730-45  :  see  the  colophon  of  each  part  given 
below.  Names  of  copyists:  Themta  alias  Jayarama,  and 
Ambaka  who  transcribed  the  fifth  pancika  only.  Bought  of 
Bernard  Quaritch  January  6th,  1870. 

A  iiareya-Brdkmana. 

Paflcikas  i  to  viii :  complete  and  accented.  Pancika  I : 
adhy.  i  (f.  6fl),  ii  (f.  lOJ),  lii  (f.  17),  iv  (f.  26fl),  v  (f.  33^). 

Col. :  Sri  Sake  1664  [i.e.  a.d.  1742-43]  Dumduhhi^ndma 
mmvatsare  Phdlguna-iuddha  5  Themt  =  ety  =.  upa[ndmaka^  - 
Sarmabhatta-Jayardmaay  =  edum  pustakam. 

Pancika  II:  adhy.  i  (f.  12a),  ii  (f.  19J),  iii  (f.  25^),  iv 
(f.  30^),  V  (f.  39a). 

Col.:  Sri  Sake  1666  [a.d.  1744-5]  Uaktdksi-ndmasamvatsare 
Pau§a'Suddha'Sa§thi  Mamda-rdsare  tad  =.  dine  Themt  =:  ety  =. 
upa^  Sarma-Jayardtnena  likhitam  idam  pustakarh, 

Pancika  III :  adhy.  i  (f.  106),  ii  (f.  22a),  iii  (f.  35a),  iv 
(f.  41a),  V  {Alb), 

Col. :  Sake  1652  [a.d.  1730-31]  Sadhdrana-ndma  samvat- 
sare  Phdlguna  -  kukla  -  astamydm  Bhrgu  -  vdsare  tad  =  dine 
trtiya-paneikd  aawdptd  \\  Themt ^-opandmaka-Yddavabhatta- 
sutena  [sic]  Jayardmaay  =  edam  puntakam. 
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PaiiciKa  IV:  adhy.  i  (f.  76),  ii  (f.  15a),  iii  (f.  226),  iv 
(f.  286),  y  (f.  33a). 

Col. :  Sri  Sake  1663  [a.d.  17 41-42~\I)urmati-mma8amvat8are 
Themt=.ety=-upa^  Sarmabhatta'Jayardma8y:=.edam  pustakam. 

Paficika  V :  adhy.  i  (f.  i2a),  ii  (f.  266),  iii  (f.  376),  iv 
(f.  50a),  V  (f.  64). 

CoL :  Idam  pustakam  Oamdhy  =  opandmaka-Sivardmabhai- 
iasya  sutena  Ambakena  likhitam.  Themt  =  opandmaka-Jaya- 
rdmabhatta-sutdya  SiddheSvarabhattdya  pathamrtharh  dattam, 

Paocika  VI :  adhy.  i  (f.  4a),  ii  (f.  76),  iii  (f.  13a),  iv  (f.  21a), 

V  (f.  296).     No  colophon. 

Paftcika  VII:  adhy.  i  (f.  3a),  ii  (f.  166),  iii  (f.  25a), 
iv  (f.  316),  y  (f.  38a). 

Col.:  Sri  Sake  1666  [a.d.  1744-45]  i2aA;/dA:«-wdwa«awit?a^are 
Asddha  -  vadya  -  trayodaSydm  Ouru  -  vdsare  tad  =  dine  pustakam 
samdptam  \\  Themt  :=  ety=zupa°  Sarmabhatta-  Jayardniasy  -!=> 
edam  pustakam, 

Paftcika  VIII :  adhy.  i  (f.  36),  ii  (f.  10a),  iii  (f.  13a), 
iv  (f.  20a),  V  (f.  246). 

Col. :  Sake  1655  [a.d.  1733-34]  Pramddi-ndma  samvatsare 
adhika'A^ddha'krma-ekddaieBhauma'tmare  tad=  dinepustakam 
aamdptam  ||  Themt  ^^opandmaka-Yddava-sunund  Jayardmena 
likhitam, 

33. 

MM.  67  (B8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  825 
(separate  pagination  for  each  paftcika) ;  size  8|  in.  by 
5  in.  ;  Devanagari  character,  carefiilly  written  (probably 
by  Professor  Max  Miiller  himself),  5  lines  (about  6j-in. 
long)  on  each  page.  Transcript  of  the  India  Office  Library 
MS.  No.  1,977.  See  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  pt.  i,  p.  11, 
art.  68.  The  original  MS.  was  written  in  &aka  1736, 
Bhdva-ndma  samvatsare  [i.e.  a.d.  1814-15],  by  Rambhatta 
surnamed  l^ebemkara.     Date  of  the  present  copy  ''  18  W  50.'' 

Another  copy  of  the  Aitareya  -  Brdhmanay  complete. 
Pancika  i  (pp.  99),  ii  (pp.  116),  iii  (pp.  119),  iv  (pp.  94), 

V  (pp.  119),  vi  (pp.  99),  vii  (pp.  92),  viii  (pp.  87). 
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34. 

MM.  68  (B8).  Gream-woYe  copying  paper;  pp.  128  + 
100  ;  sise  lOJ  in.  by  8  in. ;  Roman  character,  21  to  28  lines 
on  a  page ;  the  writing  is  more  or  less  faint.  A  copy  taken 
by  means  of  a  copying  machine  from  a  transcript  of  MS. 
de  la  BibL  Roy.  de  Paris,  No.  198.  On  the  first  leaf  is 
a  label  with  the  following  note : — 

**  Rigvtde  brdhmana'prathania'patheikd,  Mac.  de  la  BibL 
Roy.  &  Paris.  I,  fol.  61 ;  H,  fol.  35 ;  III,  foL  51 ;  IV, 
foL  51  [?] ;  dans  chacun  des  4  pamcik&  I'^riture  est 
diffiSrente.     I,  ^riture  modeme,  lisible,  les  phrases  couples ; 

II,  plus  ancienne;    Tencre  est  quelquefois  effac^,  ^ur^; 

III,  jolie  ^riture,  petite,  distincte;    IV,  grande  ^riture, 
&  la  fin  lee  phrases  sent  coup^." 

Aitaret/a-Brdhmana. 

Pancika  i  (p.  28),  ii  (p.  (50),  iii  (p.  96),  iv  (p.  128),  v 
(p.  30,  separate  pagination),  vi  (p.  57),  vii  (p.  81),  viii 
(p.  100).  The  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  pancika 
on  p.  58  is  mutilated,  probably  so  in  the  original  MS. 

Transcriber's  note : — •*  Msc.  de  la  BibL  Royale  de  Paris, 
No.  198,  2  vols.,  complet  Msc.  170™«  contient  que  les 
trois  demiers  brihmanas.  A  la  fin  du  7°^^  brahm.  on  lit : 
samvat  9i^0^  Qaka  ^%%%  caitra  m&se  Qukla  paxe  tithau 
^  Qanau  likhitam ;  &  la  fin  du  8^*  brfthma^a :  samvat  V^O^ 
Q&ke  ^%%%  caitra  krishna  pashe  [sic]  ravivftre  likhitam 
Vy&sak&stn&tha  subham  astu  I  alikhat  p&th&r4yaht  I " 

35. 

MM.  66  (B.  8).  Indian  paper ;  ff.  450  (separate  foliation 
for  each  pancika) ;  size  11  in.  by  5  in. ;  Devanagari  character, 
beautifully  written,  13-15  lines  (8|in.  long)  on  each 
page ;  date  not  given,  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Sayaqia's  commentary  on  the  Aitareya-Brdhmana,  complete 
and  tolerably  free  from  clerical  errors. 
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Paficika  I :  adhy.  i  (f.  226) ;  li  (f.  Sib) ;  lii  (f.  46a) ;  iv 
(f.  626);   V  (f.  75).    Paficika  II:  adhy.  vi  (f.  27a);    vii 
(f.  45a) ;  viii  (f .  56a) ;  ix  (f.  676) ;  x  (f.  71a).    Paficika  IH 
adhy.  xi  (f.  166) ;  xii  (f.  366) ;  xiii  (f.  56a) ;  xiv  (f.  656) 
XV  (f.  746).     Paficika  IV :  adhy.  xvi  (f.  10a) ;  xvii  (f.  206) 
xviii   (f.   32a) ;    xix   (f.  41a) ;    xx   (f.  47).      Paficika  V 
adhy.  xxi  (f.   106);    xxii    (f.   22a);    xxiii   (f.   28a);   xxiv 
(f.  37a);   xxv  (f.  49a).     Paficika  VI:  adhy.  xxvi  (f.  6a) 
xxvii  (f.  13a) ;  xxviii  (f.  25a) ;  icxix  (f.  416)  ;  xxx  (f.  59a) 
Paficika  VII :  adhy.  xxxi,   khaijida  1    (36) ;    there  is   un- 
doubtedly a  lacuna  after  this,  or  the  chaptering  is  erroneous 
xxxii   (f.    17a) ;    xxxiii   (f.    296) ;    xxxiv    (f.    376) ;    xxxv 
(f.   46a).      Paficika    VIII:    adhy.   xxxvi   (f.    56)  ;   xxxvii 
(f.  146) ;  xxxviii  (f.  176) ;  xxxix  (f.  246) ;  xl  (f.  30a). 

36. 

MM.  79.  European  (?)  paper  (white  and  brownish) ; 
eight  parts,  each  having  a  separate  pagination ;  size  13|  in. 
by  Sin.  Telugu  character,  fairly  good  writing,  small 
towards  the  end,  12  to  25  lines  (about  10|  in.  loDg)  on 
each  page. 

Another  copy  of  the  Aitareya-Brdhmanay  with  Sayana's 
commentary.     Complete  in  eight  paficikas. 

37. 

MM.  62  (A  8).  Indian  paper  (brownish);  AT.  69;  size 
9 J  in.  by  4  in.  ;  Devanagari  character,  thick,  irregular 
writing,  10  lines  (7fin.  long)  on  each  page;  date  not 
given,  probably  eighteenth  century.  Received  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  from  Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares  College, 
in  1855. 

Fragment  of  Sayana's  commentary  on  the  Aitareya- 
Brdhmana,  containing  Paficika  I,  adhyayas  i  (f.  34a), 
ii  (f.  49a),  and  iii  (f.  69),  which  is  not  complete,  ending 
abruptly  in  the  fifth  khanda  with  the  words  yah  pumdn 
prdtah  sUrp  =  odaydt  prdk  aamdhydm  nopdste  sdyam  c  =  dsta^ 
tnayd[t  prdk  nopdste  so^yarh  brahmabandhuh\ 

The  MS.  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies. 
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38. 

MM.  40.  Indian  paper ;  S.  30  (no  regular  foliation) ; 
size  9  in.  by  3  j  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  fairly  good 
writing,  9  to  10  lines  (TJ  in.  long.)  on  a  page.  Date 
not  given,  probably  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  left-hand  margin  is  written  "  for  Dr.  Miiller,"  in 
Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall's  handwriting. 

Sankara's  commentary  on  the  Aitareyopanifodf  followed  by 
Sayana's  commentary  on  a  passage  generally  found  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  adhyaya  of  the  second  aranyaka  of  the 
A  itarey  aranyaka . 

The  copy  abounds  with  marginal  corrections  and  additions. 

End  of  the  bhasya  :  Samahharat  samahhavad  =  ity  =  om 
iti\\  Iti  Srlmat'paramahanisa-panvrdjakdcdrya-Srt'Oovinda- 
Bhagavntpddapujya  -  &isya  -  Sn  -  Samkardcdrya  -  bhagavatkrtau 
bahvrca  -  brdhman  =  opanisad-  hhdsyam  samdptam  Aitareya- 
dtmasatk  =  opani§ad'bhd§yath.  The  appendix  ends  :  Amtu 
vaktdram  ity  =  abhydso^dhydya-samdpty  =  artho  dvitiydranyaka- 
satndpty  =  arthai  ca  \  \  veddrthasya  prakdiena,  etc.,  etc.,  mahei- 
varah,  Iti  ....  Aitareydranyake  [dtitiydranyake] 
saptamo*  dhydyah  sa  map  fan  ca  dvitlydranyakam. 


39. 

MM.  60.  European  paper  ;  pp.  11 ;  size  8J  in.  by  5^  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  unformed  handwriting,  probably  of 
a  European  scholar  ;  20  to  21  lines  on  a  page ;  modern. 

A  commentary  on  the  first  adhyaya  of  the  Aitareya- 
upanisad. 

Beg.  :  At  hat  ah  aathhitdyd  upanisad^  ity  =  ddyd  sathhit  = 
opanisad  asydh  samksepato  tivaranam  kari§ydmo  mamda- 
madhyama-buddhindm  apt,  etc. 

End:  Evam  ify=ddy=ukt=^drtham  dvir-vacanam  adhydya- 
pariaamdpty  =  artham  Aitarey  =  opani§adipratham6*dhydyah  \  \ 


^  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  3rd  Arai^yaka  of  the  Aitareyara^yaka. 
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40. 

MM.  81  (B8).  Indian  paper;  S.  241;  size  10 in.  by 
4^  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  bold  writing,  7  lines  (7|  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  The  date,  Sam  vat  1671  (a.d.  1614-15), 
has  been  struck  out,  but  palaeographically  this  MS.  may 
be  assigned  to  the  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  sent  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  by  Dr.  FitzEdward  Hall 
on  March  21st,  1855,  according  to  a  note  on  the  first  leaf. 

Kaufttaki'  (or  Sdhkhdyana-)  Brdhmarja. 

Complete.  Adhyayas  i  (f.  5J),  ii  (f.  13a),  iii  (f.  22b), 
iv  (f.  28J),  V  (f.  36fl),  vi  (f.  446),  vii  (f.  546),  viii  (f.  656), 
ix  (f.  71a),  X  (f.  79a),  xi  (f.  856),  xii  (f.  93a),  xiii  (f.  986), 
xiv  (f.  1056),  XV  (f.  1116),  xvi  (f.  121a),  xvii  (f.  1276), 
xviii  (f.  1366),  xix  (f.  1446),  xx  (f.  1506),  xxi  (f.  1576), 
xxii  (f.  167a),  xxiii  (f.  1756),  xxiv  (f.  182a),  xxv  (f.  1956), 
xxvi  (f.  2116),  xxvii  (f.  219a),  xxviii  (f.  226a),  xxix 
(f.  2326),  XXX  (f.  241). 

41. 

MM.  47.  Indian  paper;  AT.  116;  size  12  in.  by  5  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  good  writing,  13  lines  (10  in.  long) 
on  each  page;  date,  Samvat  1578  (a.d.  1521-22).  The 
MS.  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  many  leaves  being 
damaged  by  insects  and  damp.  On  the  wooden  cover  is 
written  "  E.  B.  Cowell." 

Kausttaki'Brdhmana-bhdaya. 

By  Yinayakabhatta,  son  of  Madhavabhatta.  Adhyayas 
i  (f.  10a),  ii  (f.  18a),  iii  (f.  306),  iv  (f.  356),  v,  imperfect 
(f.  45a),  vi  (f.  516),  vii  (f.  586),  viii  (f.  66a),  ix  (f.  71a), 
X  (f.  80a),  xi  (f.  866),  xii  (f.  94a),  xiii  (f.  1026),  xiv  (f.  109), 
XV  (f.  116). 

Col. :  Iti  Sriman  =  Mddhavahhatt  =  dtmqja  -  varenya  -  Vina- 
yaka-bhatta-hrte  Sn  -  Kausitakiya  -  brdhmana  -  bhdsye  panca- 
daio'dhydyah  narndptah  aamdptam  purv=drddham  .... 
Sri  samvat  1578  varse  Jye^tha^vadi  1  Bhaume  likMtam. 
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42. 

MM.  48.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  107 ;  size,  etc.,  same  as 
MM.  47,  of  which  the  present  is  a  continuation.  The  leaves 
are  much  damaged  by  insects  and  damp. 

Kausitaki'BraJmiana'hhdsya,  continued. 

Adhyayas  xvi  (f.  116),  xvii  (f.  166),  xviii  (f.  23fl),  xix 
(f.  30a),  XX  (f.  336),  xxi  (f.  38a),  xxii  (f.  45fl),  xxiii  (f.  51«), 
xxiv  (f.  66a),  xxv  (f.  68a),  xxvi  (f.  796),  xxvii  (f.  89r/), 
xxviii  (f.  946),  xxix  (f.  996),  xxx  (f.  107).  This  last  chapter 
is  much  mutilated  and  not  complete. 


C.     The  Sutrani  belonging  to  the  Rgveda. 

43. 

MM.  28.  Tracing  paper;  pp.  311  +  194  (fE.  110  +  69) ; 
size  8^  in.  by  5  in. ;  DevanagarT  character,  5  lines  (6 J  in. 
long)  on  each  page ;  a  traced  copy  of  the  MS.  No,  2,075  of 
the  India  Office  Library  (see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  pt.  i, 
p.  39,  No.  241) ;  date  of  tracing,  September  21st,  1850. 

A^valayana's  Srauta-sHtra, 

T>.-r .u«  .  „Jk„;;„;7-  ,'  /«   A^^    :;  /«    115^^  ^  (p,  I66), 

irasatka :  adhy.  i 

:),    V*(p.    160),    Vi 

ig  to  the  Calcutta 
the  last  adhyaya. 


4  (ff.  148  in  the 
nagari  character, 
;  traced  copy  of 
(see  Eggeling's 
of  original  MS., 
,  Feb.  12th,  1850. 
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Naraya^a's  commentary  on  Ai^yalayana's  Srauta-s^tra^ 
adhyayas  i  to  vi.     Complete. 

45. 

MM.  29.  Cream- wove  copying  paper;,  pp.  449;  size 
11  in.  by  8in. ;  Devanagari  character,  11  lines  on  a  page; 
a  copy  taken  by  means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript 
of  a  manuscript  dated  Samvat  1780  (a.d.  1723-24).  The 
writing  on  this  copy  is  faint,  hardly  legible  in  some  parts. 
At  the  end  is  the  note,  "Paris,  9  Juli,  1845.  Garact. 
Devanag.    D.  194.   Copie  ohne  Correctur.   Th.  Goldstiicker." 

Another  copy  of  Narayana's  commentary  on  the  Advala- 
yana's  Srauta-sutra^  adhy.  i  to  vi.     Complete. 

46. 

MM.  80  (B  8).  Indian  paper;  ff.  160;  size  12^ in.  by 
K>\  in. ;  excellent  Devanagari  writing  of  the  sixteenth  or 
early  seventeenth  century,  6  to  13  lines  (10^  in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Some  leaves  are  mutilated  at  the  edges,  and 
some  are  so  damaged  by  damp  as  to  make  the  writing  on 
them  more  or  less  blurred.  Date  not  given,  but  the  age 
of  the  MS.  may  be  estimated  as  above  from  its  writing. 

Sdhkhdpana-sutra'bhd^ya, 

Commentary  on  the  Sdhkhdyana-Srauta'Sutra :  adhyayas  ix 
(f.  17a),  X  (f.  43a),  and  xi  (f.  54a),  by  Dasaiarman  (erroneously 
called  here  Datorma  and  Damatorman),  son  of  Munja ;  xii 
(f.  786),  by  Anartiya,  son  of  Varadatta ;  xiii  (f.  986) ;  xiv 
(f.  1246) ;  XV  (f.  138a) ;  xvi  (f.  160),  incomplete.  The  text 
is  not  very  correct.  Leaves  104  and  108  are  much  damaged. 
This  is  the  same  work  as  that  described  in  Weber's  Berlin 
Catalogue,  No.  107,  and  Eggeling's  India  Office  Catalogue, 
No.  261. 

47. 

MM.  72  (B  8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  64; 
size  8^  in.  by  3^  in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  uniform  and 
clear  writing,  9  lines  (6^  in.  long).     At  the  foot  of  the  last 
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page  18  the  note,  "  Copied  [probably  traced  ?]  from  the  MS. 
E.I.H.  1978,  10/7  50,"  in  Professor  Max  MuUer's  hand- 
writing. 

A^valayana's  Grhya-Butra. 

Adhyaya  i,  sutrani  24  (p.  27) ;  ii,  sutrani  10  (p.  38) ;  iii, 
sutrani  11  (p.  50) ;  iv,  sutrani  9  (p.  64).  For  a  description  of 
the  original  MS.  in  the  India  Office  Library,  see  Eggeling's 
Catalogue,  No.  253. 

48. 

MM.  46.  Indian  paper ;  ff.  79 ;  size  9J  in.  by  3  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  small  cursive  handwriting,  not  very 
clear,  12  to  15  lines  (8  in.  long)  on  a  page ;  many  correc- 
tions and  marginal  additions ;  date  Salivahana  Saka,  1494 
(a.d.  1572-73).  The  MS.  was  received  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  from  Dr.  Biihler. 

Ndrdyana-vrtti, 

Narayana's  commentary  on  A^valayana's  Ghrhya-sutra, 
complete.  Adhyayas  i  (f.  326),  ii  (f.  44fl),  iii  (f.  55J), 
iv  (f.  79). 

The  leaves  35,  40,  41,  and  42  are  partially  damaged,  and 
the  text  on  them  is  hardly  legible. 

End :  Ity  =r.  Ahaldyana  -  Orhya  -  vivarana  -  Ndrdyana  -  vrttau 
caturtho'dhydyah  samdptah  .  .  .  Sdlimhana-Sake  1494, 
Paii^ya'mdsdlfijtargata-     .     .     .      Simha     .     .     .     Bhatia- 

'* .    pustakam  likhitam     .     .     .     suhham  astu. 

l:  Oahgddharahhattasy^^edampu^  Sutra-vrtiih. 


).    Other  Rgvedic  Works. 

49. 

European  paper ;  ff.  28  (in  the  original 
;  size  8|  in.  by  7  in. ;  Roman  character ; 
Miiller *s  handwriting,  16  to  21  lines  on  each 
original  MS.,  Samvat  1710  (a.d.  1653-54). 
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Rgveda-Prdiiidkht/a,  attributed  to  ^unaka. 

Adhyaya  I :  patalani  i  (f.  2ft),  ii  (f.  4ft),  iii  (f.  14flf),  iv 
(f.  15fl),  V  (f.  9a),  vi  (f.  10a).  Adhyaya  II :  patalani  i  (f.  lift), 
ii  (f.  13),  iii  (f.  14a),  iv  (f.  15a),  v  (f.  17a),  vi  (f.  17ft). 
Adhyaya  III :  patalani  i  (f.  19a),  ii  (f.  20ft),  iii  (t  21a),  iv 
(f.  24ft),  V  (f.  26a),'  vi  (f.  28a). 

Oq  the  top  right-band  corner  is  the  following  note  in 
the  Professor's  own  handwriting,  referring  to  the  various 
readings  found  in  the  present  copy  :  '*  Rothe  Yerbess.  und 
Lesarten  aus  Cod.  Ghamb.  595  [Berlin  Library,  Weber's 
Catalogue,  No.  34].  Dieser  scheint  die  Quelle  von  691  zu 
sein."  The  present  MS.  is,  therefore,  a  copy  of  Chambers 
691  (Weber's  Catalogue,  No.  35). 

End:  IH  trttyo  'dhydyah  narndptah  \\  Prdticdkhya-mmdptah  \\ 
Svasfi  sathvat  9^90  vaHe  caitra  vadi  99  Cautne(?)  adyeha 
avimukta-vdrdnasivdstavyam  Ab^yahtarandgaragndtiya'dixata- 
rdmakrinaauta-harirdmena  lik\tam  \\ 

(B)  European  paper  ;  ff.  16  ;  size  8f  in.  by  7  in. ;  Roman 
character,  Professor  Max  Mviller's  handwriting,  about  20 
lines  a  page.  A  transcript  of  the  MS.  Chambers  No.  714, 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  (Weber's  Catalogue,  No.  36). 

Uvata's  Prdtiidkhya-bhasya. 

End:  Iti  cdpdriadavydkU/dydm  dnandapnravdatavya  vagrata- 
ptitra  Uvata  krtau  prdticdk'yab^diye  dditacdaturdacam  patalam  \  \ 

Appended  to  this  are  sundry  notes  on  the  Pratidakhyani  in 
general,  with  numerous  extracts  from  them. 

50. 

MM.  69  (A  8).  Foolscap  paper;  pp.  46;  size  7  J  in. 
by  6  in.  Devanagarf  character,  closely  written,  19  to  22 
lines  (4^  in.  long)  on  each  page.     Nineteenth  century. 

Another  copy  of  the  Rgveda  -  PrdtiSdkhya,  complete. 
Adhyayas  i  (p.  17),  ii  (p.  29),  iii  (p.  46). 

On  the  top  of  the  first  page  is  the  note,  ''Text  MS. 
meum  =  A;  E.LH.  =  B;  Com.  MS.  meum=:a;  E.I.H.  =  ft; 

J.R.A.8.   1902.  41 
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Hall  Bodley  =  h ;  Bodley  =  Bodl."  These  are  abbreviations 
used  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  bis  edition  of  this  work, 
Leipzig  (Brockhaus),  1864. 

51. 

MM.  70  (B  8).  Parchment  paper ;  ff.  157  (in  three  parte 
of  ff.  65  +  53  +  39,  separately  foliated)  ;  size  13|^  in.  by 
7^in. ;  Devanagarl  character,  bold  writing,  12  to  16  lines 
(11  in.  long)  on  each  page;  date,  Samvat  1895,  Saka  1760 
(a.d.  1838-89), 

Rgveda-Prdtiidkhya. 

With  Uvata's  commentary,  complete.  Adhyayas  I  to  III, 
or  patalani  i  (f.  20^),  ii  (f.  34J),  iii  (f  386),  iv  (f  506),  v  (f  60fl), 
vi  (f.  65),  vii  (f  116,  separate  foliation ),viii  (f.  21),  ix  (f.  336), 
X  (f.  366),  xi  (f.  606),  xii  (f.  53^),  xiii  (f.  86,  separate 
foliation),  xiv  (f.  176),  xv  (f.  206),  xvi  (f.  276),  xvii  (f.  33), 
xviii  (f.  386). 

According  to  a  note  on  the  first  page  in  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  handwriting,  this  MS.  was  presented  to  him  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  and  is  the  one  referred  to  as  MS.  a  in  his 
edition  of  this  work  (Leipzig,  1864). 

52. 

MM.  32.  Indian  paper;  ff.  92;  size  9 J  in.  by  3Jin. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  well  written,  8  lines  (7j  in.  long)  on 
each  page.  Date,  Samvat  1661  (a.d.  1604-5).  Super- 
scription:  "  M.  Muller,  from  F.  Edward  Hall,  21/4/55." 

PaddnDidyasiddhi. 

A  lihd  or  comment  on  Laksmldharasuri's  Galitapradlpa,  by 
^-•'  -' 1— 1--  ^T. — .li..  -n._^....     ._^  ^f  Nimbadeva 

)6),  ii  (f."43A), 
a),  vii  (f.  79«j), 

nimsi  Sri  Sari- 
itdtmnja  -  Ndga- 
aksfnidharoHiri  - 
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viracita'OaHtapradipaJiya  tlkdydm  Paddmndt/asiddhau  astam  = 
dstakah  satndptah  1 1  .  .  .  .  Sammt  1661  samat/e  Srdvane 
mdse  krsm'pakse  pratipadi  Sonia-tmare  tad=i  dine  Ukhitam  idam 
pmtakam  Sicarajadhdnydm, 

Saivp  Sivdlaye  Saivahva'deSi'Vasamtidhau  (P) 
Lekhif^^pf/ampardtikd  Srdvane  Srdrandkare, 

53. 

MM.  41.  iDdian  paper ;  ff.  56  ;  size  8  in.  by  3f  in. ; 
Devanagarl  character,  well  written,  9  to  10  lines  (about  6  in. 
long)  on  each  page ;  date,  Saka  1653  (a.d.  1731-32). 

Daksindm  urtupada-  varna-sankhyd. 

An  enumeration  oipaddniojid  varnds  in  the  Rgveda-samhitd. 
Astaka  i  (f.  9a),  ii  (f.  15a),  iii  (f.  21*),  iv  (f.  27ri),  v  (f.  346), 
VI  (f.  46J),  vii  (f.  i9a),  viii  (f.  56). 

The  quotations  from  the  Samhita  text  are  accented. 

Beg. :  A  thdfo  dnksind m urti  -pada  -  varna  -  laksana  -paribhdsd 
vydkhydxydma  ddan  yad  =  asamkhyd  -  pada  -  varna  -  samkhyd- 
insarga-nakdramto^vngrhya  pragrhya  ma-kdra-fakdra- samkhyd 
dvitlye  varna  ekdksaram  caturaksaram,  etc 

End:  Rtam  c'a  [Rv.  x.  190  (1)]  ||  Rpaka  aravaga  [P]  |i 
Sathsamit  [Rv.  x,  191  (1)]  ||  Ciphihhayapadhdcadd  [P]  iti 
Sri  Daksindmurtau  Sri  pddo  ^pndisfdyath  pada-rarna-sahkhyd' 
yam  astamdstake  astamo^dhydyah  ||  .  .  .  .  svasti  iri 
Sake  1653  rar^e  Virodhikri-udma  [sic]  sathvafsare  MdrgnSirsa- 
iuddha  15  Ghurau  tad  ^  dine  idam  pmtakam  samdptam  \\  idam 
ptistakam  pardrtham  \  \  Bhagna-prstha-kafUgrivah,  etc. 

54. 

MM.  34  (A).^  Bluish  paper ;  fi*.  25  ;  Devanagari 
character,  clearly  written,  about  17  lines  to  a  page ;  date, 
Bombay,  Saka  1783  (a.d.  1861-62) ;  sent  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji 
from  Bombay  to  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  1862. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  l*rofes8or  Macdonell  for  the  description  of  the  three 
following  MSS. 
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Brhaddevatd. 

Complete  and  fairly  correct.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  MS. 
which  belonged  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  but  not  of  that  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  ^Society,  Bombay.  In  addition 
to  the  division  into  eight  adhyayas,  subdivided  into  vargas 
mostly  containing  five  ^lokas,  the  i^lokas  are  continuously 
numbered  from  the  beginning,  total  1,281.  Adhyaya  i  (f  36), 
ii  (f.  65),  iii  (f.  95),  iv  (f.  125),  v  (f.  16«)  vi'(f.  195),  vii 
(f.  225),  viii  (f.  25). 

On  f.  la :  at  ha  Brhaddevatd-prdrarnhho'ijam  asfi.  The  end 
of  the  seventh  adhyaya  (225)  is  wrongly  described  as  santho 
*dhydynh. 

55. 

MM.  35  (M).  Indian  paper;  ff.  53;  DevanagarT  character, 
clearly  written,  9  lines  on  each  page  ;  date,  oaka  1788 
(a.d.  1866-67).  On  the  outside  top  leaf  {la)  is  written 
in  Professor  Max  M tiller's  hand,  "  Sent  by  Dr.  Biihler, 
Sept.,  1866.  A  copy  m.o.  of  the  same  MS.  from  which  my 
other  MS.  (5),  likewise  sent  by  Dr.  Biihler,  was  taken." 

Another  copy  of  the  Brhaddevatd,  Fairly  correct.  Besides 
divisions  into  adhyayas  and  vargas,  the  6lokas  are  numbered 
continuously,  total  1,049  (a  shorter  recension  than  that 
of  the  preceding  MS.,  MM.  34  A).  Practically  identical 
in  numbering,  mistakes,  etc.,  with  the  following  copy, 
MM.  36  (M  5). 

Onf.  la:  afhaSaunaklya-hrhaddevatd-prdrambhah.  Fol.5'J5 
is  blank.  Adhyaya  i  (f.  75),  ii  (f.  15«),  iii  (f.  215),  iv 
ff.  28  (?)),  V  (f.  34^),  vi  (f.  40fl),  vii  (f.  465),  viii  (f.  53). 
Knd  of  the  seventh  adhyaya  erroneously  described  as 
Hostho^dhydyah, 

56. 

MM.  36  (M  5).  Indian  paper ;  ff.  57  ;  Devanagari 
character,  written  somewhat  rapidly  but  fairly  clear;  date, 
Saka  1767  (a.d.  1845-46). 

Another  copy  of  the  Brhaddevatd.  Fairly  correct.  Same 
divisions  and  numbering  of  dlokas  (same  total,  1,049)  as 
in  MM.  35  (M). 
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On  the  outside  top  leaf  (la)  is  written  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  in  red  pencil,  "sent  to  me  by  Biihler  (present) — 
MS.  M/'  This  MS.  is  identical  down  to  minutest  details 
with  the  Haug  MS.  in  the  Munich  Library,  even  the  date 
(as  given  above)  being  identical.  Therefore  the  present 
MS.  and  MS.  M  (MM.  35)  are  evidently  copies  of  the  MS. 
which  belonged  to  Professor  Haug  (containing  as  it  does  the 
entry  "  M.  Haug,  Poena,  11  Marz,  1865  "),  and  which,  after 
his  death,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich. 

On  f.  la :  atha  Saunaklya-brhaddevatd-prdrambhah.  End  of 
the  7th  adhyaya,  wrongly  described  as  sa§tho* dhydyah. 

These  three  MSS.  (MM.  34-36)  were  collated  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller  for  the  passages  of  the  Brhaddevatd  quoted  by 
Sayana,  also  by  Professor  Macdonell  (in  1886)  for  his  edition 
of  Sadguru^isya,  for  an  article  in  the  R.A.S.'s  Journal 
(1894,  pp.  11-27),  and  for  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
Brhaddevatd. 

57. 

MM.  55.  European  paper;  pp.  9;  size  12^ in.  by  8iin.; 
Devanagarl  character;  written  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
hand,  about  37  lines  (3^  in.  long)  on  each  page. 

Fragment  of  the  Brhaddevatd,  containing  the  first  and 
part  of  the  second  adhyaya,  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
varga  (except  last  line).  According  to  Professor  Macdonell, 
this  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the  MS.  in  the  Munich  Royal 
Library. 

58. 

MM.  77  (B  8)  II.  Cream-wove  copying  paper ;  pp.  103 ; 
size  11  in.  by  4  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  5  to  6  lines 
(about  9  in.  long)  on  each  page.  An  impression  taken  by 
means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript  of  the  MS. 
1,152  in  the  India  Office  Library.  On  the  top  of  the  first 
page  is  written  "Copied  from  MS.  1152  E.I.H.  coUat.  with 
MS.  132  E.I.H."  At  the  foot  of  p.  101  the  same  note  is 
repeated  with  the  addition  of  "  the  last  chapter  is  not  in 
the  other  MS.  (original  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Burnouf )." 
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Katyayana's  Sarmnukramanl. 

Followed  by  a  copy  (pp.  102  and  103)  of  the  additional 
matter  found  in  another  MS.  of  the  same  work  (India  Office 
MS.  986{?)  and  not  given  in  the  present  one. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  the  original  MSS.,  see 
Eggeling's  Catalogue,  Nos.  52,  53,  and  55. 

59. 

MM.  42.  European  paper;  pp.  8  (96-103,  leaf  102 
missing) ;  size  9f  in.  by  3f  in. ;  Devanagarl  character, 
carefully  written,  6  lines  (9  in.  long)  on  each  page;  modem. 

A  fragment  of   Katyayana's  Sarvdnukramani^  containing 

(1)  the  supplementary  section  on  the  metres,  copied  from 
the  India  Office  MS.  986e;  (Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  52) ; 

(2)  the  supplementary  section  giving  the  numbers  of  sOktani, 
astakas,  vargas,  etc.,  of  the  Rgveda-samhitd,  transcribed  from 
the  India  Office  MS.  1,152  (Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  53). 

On  the  top  margin  of  the  first  or  95th  page  is  written 
**  MS.  986  adds  the  following,  after  iti  sarvdnukramanikd 
samdptd." 

At  the  foot  of  p.  101  is  the  note  "  Copied  from  MS. 
1152  E.I.H.  (Colebr.) ;  the  last  chapter  is  not  in  the 
other  MS.  (original  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Burnouf)." 

60. 

MM.  65  (A  8).  Yellow  paper;  ff.  60  ;  size  ll|in.  by 
4^  in. ;  Bengali  character,  neatly  written,  6  lines  (8|  in. 
long)  on  each  page ;  nineteenth  century. 

amanikd'Vivarana  by  Jagannatha.  Complete.  For 
C5opy  of  this  work,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  58. 

61. 

56.  Bluish  paper;  ff.  76;  size  13^ in.  by  8iin. ; 
ari  character,  bold  and  well-formed  writing,  14  lines 
mg)  on  each  page ;  date,  Saka  1786  (a.d.  1864-65). 
mjart'bhd^ya^  by  Dyadviveda,  son  of  Laksmidhara. 
umerous  collations  from  a  MS.  of  the  same  work 
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belonging  to  Benares  Sanskrit  College^  dated  Samvat  1684 
(a.d.  1627-28).  The  present  copy  has  very  many  clerical 
errors. 

Astaka  i  (f.  276),  ii  (f.  35a),  iii  (f.  436),  iv  (f.  62a),  v 
(f.  696),  vi  (f.  666),  vii  (f.  70a),  viii  (f.  756). 

End  :  Asunvatd  somdbhisavam  akurvata  puru§ena  saha 
sakhyam  mkhitvam  na  vasti  na  kdmayate  iti  Nttimaf\jan 
sampurnd  \\  Srir^aatu  \\  Oajdgnigiribhumite  idke  dMtart/^z 
antt/a  '  krma  '  pakse  ....  Sani-vdre  sampurnd  Niti- 
tnamjari  iubhadd  ....  Sake  1786  Raktdksi  -  ndma 
samvatsare  ||  idam  pmtakam  samdptam. 


II.    SAMA-VEDA. 

62. 

MM.  71  (A 8).  Parchment  paper;  flF.  369  (in  two  parts 
with  separate  foliation,  122  +  'J37)  ;  size  14^  in.  by  5^  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  clear  writing,  although  sections  are 
not  properly  spaced  out,  9  to  10  lines  (11  in.  long)  on  each 
page.  Date  of  Pt.  I  Samvat  1846  (a.d.  1789-90),  Pt.  II 
iSamvat  1903  (a.d.  1846-47).  Received  by  Professor  Max 
Mtiller  from  India  in  1846. 

Sayana's  commentary  on  the  Sdmaveda-aamhitd. 

Part  I,  the  comment  on  the  Purvarcika,  called  here 
Chandasikd'hhdsya,  contains  prapathakas  i  (f.  24a),  ii  (f  396), 
iii  (f.  62a),  iv  (f.  936),  v  (f.  1096)*,  vi  (f.  122a). 

Date :  Samvat  1846  Kdrtike  mane  krsm  pakse  pratipadd. 

Part  II,  the  comment  on  TJttararcika,  or,  as  this  is  called 
here,  Uttaragrantha^  is  divided  into  adhyayas  with  sub- 
divisions into  khandas.  Adhy.  i  (f.  136),  ii  (f.  26a;,  iii 
(f.  36a;,  iv  (f.  496),  v  (f.  61a),  vi  (f.  766),  vii  (f.  89a),  viii 
(f.  98a),  ix  (f.  110a).  x  (f.  1236),  xi  (f.  130a),  xii  (f.  1436), 
xid  (f.  156a),  xiv  (f.  164a),  xv  (1.  171a),  xvi  (f.  181a),  xvii 
(f.  1886),  xviii  (f.  198a),  xix  (f.  2116),  xx  (f.  2306),  xxi 
(f.  237a;. 

Several  leaves  such  as  44,  61,  89,  156,  are  not  in  their 
right  places.     The  text  is  not  very  correct. 
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Date :  Sammt  1903  Srdvane  krsna  9  Sukra-vdre  subham 
bhavati, 

♦i3. 

MM.  61.  Tracing  paper ;  pp.  12  ;  size  16  in.  by  2|  in. ; 
Bengali  character,  5  lines  (about  11  in.  long)  on  each  page. 

A  traced  copy  of  the  first  kanda  of  the  Chdndogya^manfra- 
bhasyoy  by  Gu^avisnu. 

For  a  complete  copy,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  280. 

III.    YAJUR-VEDA. 

64. 
MM.  61.     Tracing  paper;  pp.  14  (ff.  lb-%a) ;  size  lOf  in. 
by  8^  in. ;    Devanagarl  character,  large  clear  handwriting, 
12  to  13  lines  (9f  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  a  modern  tracing 
of  a  MS.  of  which  the  date  is  not  given. 

Mantrdrsddhydya, 

This  copy  corresponds  in  every  detail  with  that  described 
under  No.  142  (Chambers  40)  in  Professor  Weber's  Berlin 
Catalogue.  The  former  is,  therefore,  most  probably  a  tracing 
of  the  latter. 

65. 

MM.  74  (A 8).  Indian  parchment  paper;  flF.  191  (P); 
size  10^  in.  by  4  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  bold  writing  in 
two  different  hands,  6  to  10  lines  (about  8  in.  long)  on  each 
page;  the  date  Samvat  1754  (a.d.  1697-98)  is  evidently 
that  of  the  original  MS.,  the  present  one  having  a  more 
modern  appearance. 

Uijvald. 

Commentary  by  Haradattamii^ra  on  the  Apastamba- 
Dharmaautra.  Pra^nas  i  (f.  lOlt)  and  ii  (f.  191).  The 
eleven  patalas  into  which  each  of  the  two  pra^nas  is  sub- 
divided are  not  clearly  marked  or  spaced  out.  The  text  is 
not  very  correct. 

heg,:  Pranipatya  tnahddevam  Haradattetia  dhJmatd  |  dhar- 
mdkhyapraSnayor=e[8d]  kriyate  vrttir  =z  nj/vald  || 
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End :  Iti  Sdrahsmlya'dharma'praina-vydkhyciydm  ekddaSafi 
patalah  \  \  Mukumda-devena  likhitam  samvat  1754  MagJia-vadi  8  1 1 

66. 

MM.  75  (A  8).  Indian  paper  ;  ff.  52 ;  size  9^  in.  by  5  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  fairly  well  written,  14  to  18  lines 
(8^ in.  long)  on  each  page;  date  not  given,  probably  early 
eighteenth  century. 

Haradattamisra's  Ujjvald, 

Pra6na  I  complete.  Patalas  i  (f.  126),  ii  (f.  19a),  iii  (f.  236), 
iv  (f.  276),  V  (f.  33a),  vi'  (f.  356),  vii  (f.  376),  viii  (f.  41a), 
ix  (f.  456),  X  (f.  48a),  xi  (f.  52).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 

67. 

MM.  52.  Bluish  paper ;  £  13  ;  size  10  in.  by  7J  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  clear  and  uniform  writing,  18  lines 
(8  in.  long)  on  each  page.  Modern.  **  Transcribed  from 
the  Tanjore  MS.  3760"  (Bumeirs  Catalogue,  p.  21). 

Hiranyakeii-mtra  (i.e.  Srauta-sutra).  Pra^nas  xxviii  (f .  6a) 
and  xxix  (f.  13).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 

68. 

MM.  53.  Bluish  paper ;  ff.  116  (in  two  parts  with  separate 
foliation);  size  10 in.  by  7|^in. ;  Devanagari  character,  clear 
and  uniform  writing  in  the  same  hand  as  that  of  the  fore- 
going MS.  (No.  67),  20  to  21  lines  (5^  in.  long)  on  each  page. 
Modem  transcript  of  the  Tanjore  MS.  No.  3,855  (Burnell's 
Catalogue,  p.  21). 

Hiranyakeii-irautaautra-vydkhydna. 

Commentary  on  Hiranyakeii  -  mtra^  by  Vanche^vara. 
Prasnas  I  and  II  complete.  Pra6na  I,  patalas  i  (f.  P),  ii 
(f.  176),  ui  (f.  256),  iv  (f.  33a),  v  (f.  416),  vi  (f.  54a), 
vii  (f.  626),  viii  (f.  67) ;  II,  patalas  i  (f.  8a),  ii  (f.  16a), 
iii  (f.  21a),  iv  (f.  256),  v  (f.  30a),  vi  (f.  376),  vii  (f.  45a), 
viii  (f.  49). 
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69. 

MM.  73  (B8).  Bluish  paper;  pp.  106;  size  12 in.  by 
7^  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  good  writing,  16  to  24  lines 
(about  5|  in.  long)  on  each  page ;  date  1846  a.d.  P 

Sayana's  commentary  on  the  Sdmhiti-upani^ad  of  the 
Black  Yajurveda. 

Introduction  (p.  36).  Anuvakaa  i  (p.  42),  ii  (p.  44), 
iii  (p.  66),  iv  (p.  62),  v  (p.  65),  vi  (p.  80),  vii  (p.  82), 
viii  (p.  89),  ix  (p.  93),  x  (p.  95),  xi  (p.  105),  xii  (p.  106). 

Date:  t  S^8§  ^H^- 

70. 

MM.  77  (B  8)  I.  Cream-wove  copying  paper;  pp.  78; 
size  11  in.  by  4  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  5  to  6  lines 
(about  9  in.  long)  on  each  page.  An  impression  (rather 
faint)  taken  by  means  of  a  copying  machine,  of  a  transcript 
of  the  India  OflSce  Library  MS.  No.  1,510a.  The  letters  are 
much  blurred,  some  hardly  legible.  On  the  last  page  is  the 
note  giving  the  date  of  transcript :  "  Msc.  E.I.H.  1510 
(Colebrooke)  f  46  (the  copy  sent  to  Pr.  Brochhaus)." 

JyoUMdstra-hhdHya, 

Somakara's  commentary  on  the  Yajur  recension  of  the 
Jyotisa,  with  text. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  559. 


IV.    ATHARVA-VEDA. 

71. 

MM.  50.  Paper;  flf.  16  (11  +  5) ;  size  8iin.  by  ^in.; 
Devanagari  character,  very  well  written,  9  lines  (6f  in.  long) 
on  each  page.  Modem  copy.  Sent  to  Professor  Max  Miiller 
by  Dr.  Biihler  from  India  on  Nov.  13,  1871. 

(a)  Atharvane  aamhUdlaksanagranthe  caturddhpdpika^ 
vyikaranam, 

Adhyaya  i  (f.  36),  ii  (f.  5a),  iii  (f.  76),  iv  (f.  11).  Cf. 
Weber's  Catalogue,  vol.  i,  p.  87. 
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Beg. :  Cuturndm  padajcUdndm  nam  =  dkht/dt  =  opasarga- 
nipdtdndm,  etc. 

End :  Sa  ekapadah  parihdryai  ca  parihdrt/aS  ca  caturthasi/a 
caturthah  pddah  \\  ^\\  Atharvane  caturddhydyikdydm  caiurth 
^='ddhydyafi  \\  Atharvam samkitd'lakaana'gramthe caturddhyd- 
yikd'Vydkaranam  sampurnam  \  \  Ghramtha-Bamkhya  ^1:0  1 1 

(6)  Atharvane  aamhitdlaksanagranthe  PrdtiSdkhya  -  mula  - 
iutram.  Complete  in  three  prapathakas  :  i  (f.  26),  ii  (f.  4a), 
and  iii  (f.  6). 

Beg. :  Athdto  nydyddhyayanasya  pdraadam  varttayisydmah  \  \ 
pdddndm  samhitdm  vidydt. 

End  :  Varnalopdgama'hrasva'dirgha'pluta  dtmane  -  bhdsd 
paraamai-hhdsd  apiyamtyapiyamti{?)  \  \  sutra  ^  1 1  ({ 1 1  Atharvane 
Frdtiidkhya  -  mulasutre  trtlyah  prapdthakah  \  \  Atharvane 
samhitd-iaksana-gramthe  Prdtiidkhya-iniila'mtram  sampurnam, 

72. 

MM.  59.  Indian  paper;  AT.  17;  size  8^ in.  by  4^  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  fairly  good  writing,  7  to  8  lines  (about 
6^in.  long)  on  each  page ;  date,  Saihvat  1915  (a.d.  1858-59). 

Parimtam,  with  accented  Vedic  quotations.     Complete. 

Beg. :  Pi*athamd8take§unyath(?)  \  \  dvitlydstake  pamcamddhydye 
mandaldm  [sic]  ||  mdbHbher  na  ma^risyasi  pariHvd  pdmi 
aarvafah. 

End :  Sam  n&astu  dvipadesam  cat^ispade  [Av.  6.  27]  1 1  iti 
pariiistdni  sampurndni  ||  samvat  ^^^M  Mdghe  mdSe  dvddaSydm 
IndU'Vdsare  tad  =  dine  sampumah  \  \ 


V.    VEDIC  MANUALS. 

73. 

MM.  26.  Indian  paper;  flf.  X43  (ff.  99-XOl  missing); 
size  Sin.  by  4 in. ;  Devanagari  character,  uniformly  written^ 
9-10  lines  (6^  in.  long)   on    each   page ;    date   not    given, 


oii&o  o  lu.  ujr  'xiu.  ,    x/cvaua^ari  uuaiauuji, 

9-10  lines  (6^  in.  long)    on    each   page ; 
probably  nineteenth  century. 
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Mantra-samhitd. 


A  collection  of  hymns  from  the  Rgveda-aamhitdy  accented 
and  arranged  for  special  use,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
domestic  rites,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
headings  and  directions.  The  hymns  are  in  many  instances 
only  partially  quoted,  and  are  accompanied  by  explanatory 
notes. 

Iti  purum-Huktam ;  iti  Vimti-Buktam  (f.  116);  iti  Vdmana- 
suktam  (f.  16a);  etdni  vrsotsarge  anyatrdm  [sic]  upayujyante 
(f .  21a) ;  idani  somdya  raudram  (f.  2  la) ;  iti  trirhia-devdh  (f.  24a) ; 
iti  Brhaapati-mktam  (f.  276);  iti  agni-siiktam  (f.  286);  iti 
sauksmya-Mantrdh  (f .  306) ;  iti  garb/iddhdna-mantrdh  (f.  32a) ; 
anena  hhdryd-hrdaya-sparsanam  (f .  326)  ;  etdh  nolaSitdh  sat  = 
horn  =  opayuktdh  (f.  33a)  ;  etac  =  ca  aamdtartane  anyatr  =  dpi 
dymyam  iti  auktena  mani-kanthe  (f .  34a)  ;  etad  sarmtra  home, 
atha  slmant  =  onnayane  mantrdh  (f.  34) ;  atha  jdta-karma- 
mantrdh  (f.  34) ;  iti  dSirvada-manirdh  (f .  376) ;  atha  ahhisekah 
(f.  40a) ;  iti  ganapati'Huktam  (f.  566) ;  ity  =  abhihramna-Buktani 
(f.  73) ;  iti  devatdrcana- mantrdh  (f.  79a)  ;  iti  sarvato  bhadta" 
mandala-devatd-mantrdh  (f .  806) ;  iti  gai-uda-sUktam  (f.  82a  P) ; 
iti  virdha-koma-ffiantrdh  (f.  136a). 

End :  Priyah  putrak  pitaram  priyd  vd  jdyd-patM  sukham 
Sivam  ttpasprSaty  =  dvisrasa*  evam  hai  vai  ten^aimdren*a 
mahdbhisekm-=.dbhiHiktaHya  kmtriyasya  surd  vd  somo  vd  =  nyad 
=ivd=:nnddya*m  sukham  Hvam  upasprSaty  =: dvisras*ah  \\ 

74. 

MM.  54.  Bluish  paper ;  ff.  41 ;  size  10  in.  by  7§  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  good  writing,  20  to  21  lines  (5  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  A  modern  transcript  of  the  Tanjore 
MS.  No.  4,150  (Burneirs  Catalogue,  p.  25a). 

Audgdtra-prayoga. 

A  portion  of  Sayai^a's  Yajhatantra-sudhdnidhi. 
Beg. :  Atha  Audgdira-prayoga-prdrambhah  \  \  athaudgdtra- 
prayogah  \\  rtvig=^drseyo  'nucdna  iti,  etc. 

At  f.  36a  ends  the  section  Mddhyandinam  savanam,  and 
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the  succeeding  one  begins  with  atha  trtiya-savana'prayoga 
arahhyate. 

^n^iItihnmad^rdjddhirdja-paramehara-BaHharardjetyddi' 
vaidika-mdrga-sthapandedrya  -  Sn  -  Sdyandcdrya-krtatf  Tajna- 
tantramdhdnidhau  Audgdtrdkhyah  prayogah  samdptah. 

For  another  copy,  see  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  377. 

75, 

MM.  43.  Paper ;  pp.  71 ;  size  8f  in.  by  7  in. ;  Devanagari 
character,  carefully  written,  9  to  10  lines  (8  in.  long)  on  each 
page;  date  of  copy  1847  a.d. 

Copy  of  MS.  de  la  Bibl.  Roy.  de  Paris  D.  157,  containing 
the  Adhana  on  the  Srauta  ritual  (according  to  BaudhayanaP). 
It  begins  with  the  section  Agnyadhana,  followed  by  Madhu- 
parka  (p.  ix),  Agnyayatana  (p.  x),  etc.,  and  ends  with  the 
Anvarambhaniyesti. 

The  quotations  of  Vedic  hymns,  from  p.  29  onwards,  e.g. 
vdyur  anfarfkHasyddhVpaUh  (Av.  v.  24,  8),  sut^ycf  dho'd/ii'pafjh, 
etc.,  are  accented. 

End :  Agner  hhag^iru/ham  u°  \\  devdndm  djyapdndm  ity  =  ddi 
brdhmana-tarpandthtam  samdnam  \\  vratacimrgam  na  kurydt 
II  paurna-rndsl-ydga'paryamtaih  ta  eva  agnayo  pauimamdsU 
ydgdnvddhdnasya  krtatvdt  1 1  ity  =  anvdramhhanlydh  \  \  paurna- 
mdsUydgah  pratipadi  karttavyah  \  \ 

Note  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page :  **  Msc.  de  la  Bibl.  Roy. 
de  Paris,  D.  157,  Adhdnaprdrambhah  42  fol.  8,  1847." 


VI.    GRAMMAR. 

76. 

MM.  45  ;  European  paper ;  pp.  50 ;  size  14|  in.  by  9  J  in. ; 
Devanagari  and  Roman  characters;  modem. 

ChandaS'Sutra  of  Panini's  Grammar,  translated  and  ex- 
plained by  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Beg.  Lecture  I :  Sutra  1,  Chamdasipunarvasvor-ekavacanam  I  j 
1,  2,  61  (1,  2,  4,  L).  ''The  singular  number  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  Veda  to  express  a  dual  object,"  etc. 
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End  :  Sutra  33.  ChamdoJtt/rdaragrahdt  [viii,  4,  26] 
followed  bv  the  translation,  etc.,  and  examples  ending  with 
"  urdhra  u  )u  nah  "  (Rv.  I.  36.  13). 

MM.  76  (B8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper;  pp.  158 
(ff.  80  of  the  original  MS.)  ;  size  ll|in.  by  4  in. ;  Deva- 
nagari  character,  good  and  clear  writing,  1 1  lines  (8  in.  long) 
on  each  page ;  a  tracing  of  the  India  Office  Library  MS. 
No.  2,375. 

Undditritti. 

Commentary  on  the  UnadisOtra,  by  Ujjvaladatta,  sur- 
named  Jajali      See  Eggeling's  Catalogue,  No.  682. 

78. 

MM.  78  (B  8).  Highly  glazed  bank  paper ;  pp.  88 ; 
size  10|  in.  by  8  in. ;  Devanagari  character,  very  good 
writing,  about  16  to  21  lines  on  a  page ;  copied  by  Pandit 
Visnu^rman  of  Bombay  in  a.d.  1835. 

Vararuci's  Prdkria-prakdia  with  Bhamahacarya's  com- 
mentary.    Complete  in  twelve  chapters. 

79. 

MM.  44.  Bluish  paper;  pp.  115;  size  12 in.  by  8 in. ; 
Devanagari  and  Panjabi  characters,  bold  writing ;  modem. 

A  Sanskrit  grammar,  containing  only  the  parts  treating 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  euphonic  combinations  {sanjnd  and 
mndhi)  written  in  Sanskrit  and  Paiijabi  (?;  by  Yenkatarama 
Sastrin. 

VII.    PHILOSOPHY. 

80. 

MM.  64  (A 8).  Indian  paper;  ff.  30  ;  size  9 in.  by  4  in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  clumsily  written,  8  to  10  lines  (7  in. 
long)  on  each  page.  Date  not  given,  probably  eighteenth 
century. 
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Rghhd^ya  (in  verse)  by  Anandatirtha.     Complete. 

End :  Iti  Snmad'Anahdatirtha'bhagavatpdddcdrya'Viracitam 
rgbhdsyam  samdptam. 

The  MS.  is  full  of  corrections. 

There  is  another  complete  copy  of  this  Yedantic  work 
of  the  Dvaita  sect  in  the  British  Museum  (Or.  2,714). 
Regarding  the  author,  who  died  in  ^ka  1119  (a.d.  1197-98), 
and  his  works,  see  Bhandarkar's  Report,  1882-83,  pp.  16-19 
and  202-208. 

81. 

MM.  49.  Tracing  paper;  pp.  59;  size  10^ in.  by  44 in. ; 
Devanagari  character,  good  writing,  10  lines  (8^  in.  long)  on 
each  page ;  a  traced  (?)  copy  of  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Date  of  original  MS.  not  given. 

The  Sdndilya-iata'aUtrit/a-bhast/a  by  Svapnedvara.  Com- 
plete. The  verses  are  numbered  100  continuously.  Adh- 
yaya  I  Ahnika,  i  (p.  10),  ii  (p.  17) ;  II,  i  (p.  29),  ii  (p.  48); 
III,  i  (p.  52),  ii  (p.  59).     A  fairly  correct  copy. 


VIII.    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

82. 

MM.  58.  European  paper ;  pp.  33 ;  size  8  in.  by  6^  in. ; 
Roman  and  Devanagari  characters  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
hand ;  language,  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 

"Libri  Vedici  ex  collectione  Wilsoniana,"  being  the 
beginning  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Yedic  MSS.  in  the  Wilson 
collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Art.  XXIIL— Further  Notes  on  the  M88.  of  the  Turki  Text 
of  Bazar's  Memoirs.    By  Annette  8.  Bbvebidge. 

For  oonvenience  of  reference,  the  following  list  of  MSS. 
which  have  existed  or  do  exist  is  reproduced  from  the 
J.RA.8.,  July,  1900  :— 

I.  Babar's  autograph  MS. 

II.  Khwaja  Kilan's  MS. 

III.  (Humayun's  transcript.) 

IV.  Elphinstone  MS. 

V.  British  Museum  MS. 

VI.  India  Office  MS.  (Bib.  Leydeniana). 

VII.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  MS. 

VIII.  Mysore  MS.  (Tipu's) . 

IX.  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana  MS. 

X.  Hyderabad  MS. 

XI.  St.  Petersburg  University  Library  MS. 

XII.  St.  Petersburg  Foreign  Office  MS. 

XIII.  St.  Petersburg  Asiatic  Museum  MS.  (Senkovski). 

XIV.  Bukhara  MS. 

XV.     Nazar  Bay  Turkestan!  MS. 


IV.     Elphinstone  MS. 

What  I  have  learned  of  this  text  since  July  1900, 
increases  regret  for  its  disappearance.^  For  by  a  curious 
coincidence  it  would  seem  to  have  been  used,  not  only  by 
Dr.  Leyden  for  his  English  translation,  but  also  for  the  two 


'  In  Notes,  J.R.A.8.,  July,  1900,  p.  452,  reference  is  made  to  an  uncatalogiied 
manuscript  collection  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  I  have  now  ascertained  that 
this  is  one  of  recently  acquired  Scottish  MSS.,  and  that  it  does  not  include  any 
Oriental  MSS. 


J.K.A.H.    1902. 
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»n8,  I.e.,  that  of  Mirza  Payanda  Muhammad 
ad  Qull,  finished  1586,  and  that  reputed  to  be 
him  Mirza  and  presented  to  Akbar  in  1590. 
ition  rests  on  the  following  points  of  identical 

phinstone  has  lost  the  concluding  part  of  a.h. 

given  both  in  No.  X  and  No.  XII. 

if  Persian  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  and 

Ulwar  copy  which  Mr.  Beveridge  has  seen, 
me  part.  Payanda  Hasan's  version,  moreover, 
dentical  scribe's  note  which  Dr.  Leyden  has 
commented  on.  (Mems.,  122.) 
hinstone  does  not  contain  the  full  account  of 
tion  which  is  in  No.  XII,  and  with  brief 
o.  X.  Nor  do  the  Persian  MSS.  contain  it 
phinstone  contains  the  **  shaving  passage  " 
imayun.     (Of.  J.R.A.S.,   July,  1900.)     It  is 

or  in  No.  XII. 

every  one  of  a  score  of  reputed  *Abdu-r-rahIm 
anda  Hasan  does  not  include  the  chapter  in 
;  occur. 

hinstone  does  not  contain  the  account  of  the 
)s  (a.h.  932).     Nor  does  any  one  of  a  score  of 

This  is  in  No.  X  and  No.  XII. 
iportant  points  of  identity  could  be  mentioned, 
ited  suffice,  when  taken  with  Mr.  Erskine's 
the  Elphinstone  contains  two  marginal  notes 
layiin,  to  establish  a  probability  that  the 
is  Humayun's  own  book,  and  the  very  MS. 
o  Persian  translations  made  under  Akbar. 
ing  the  Elphinstone  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
)tes  are  truly  marginal  and  autographic, 
erely  interpolations,  one   cannot   go   beyond 

in  the  matter,  but  support  is  given  to  the 

two  other  circumstances.  (1)  No  Persian 
\  the  amratphul  note.  (Mems.,  329  n.)  Had 
lated  in  the  text  and  not  marginal,  it  would 
ied  with    the   rest   (cf.  infra   on    this  note). 
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(2)  No  other  Turk!  text  which  has  the  characteristics  of  the 
Elphinstone  in  notes  and  lacunce  has  come  to  light.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  tatters  and  tears  in  Huraayiin's  library, 
because  it  was  subjected  to  much  hard  travel— one  story 
of  its  loss  and  recovery  is  historical — it  will  have  gone  where 
the  royal  exile  went ;  the  date  of  the  "  shaving  passage  "  is 
that  of  the  stay  in  Kabul  (cir.  1553)  before  the  Restoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  Persian  translations 
were  made  only  from  an  incomplete  Turki  text.  But  there 
is  the  fact.  The  scribe  of  the  Elphinstone,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  translation,  has  not  made  any  lament  over  gaps 
excepting  the  one  of  908  h.  This  silence  allows  a  con- 
jecture {a)  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  in  Babar's  work  of 
the  missing  portion,  and  that  he  was  aware  the  gap  was  caused 
by  lost  pages ;  {h)  that  he  acquiesced  in  some  other  lacunce  in 
the  narrative,  because  they  were  left  blank  by  Babar ;  and  {c) 
that  some  of  the  lacunce  found  by  Leyden  and  Erskine  in  the 
Elphinstone  have  been  caused  by  loss  of  pages  subsequent  to 
the  Persian  translation. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  Elphinstone 
MS.,  I  have  found,  in  Persian,  a  passage  it  contained,  ue,  the 
amratphiil  note  (Mems.,  329  n.),  which  Mr.  Erskine  attributes 
to  Humayun.  This  is  bound  up  in  one  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
volumes  of  manuscript  remains  (B.M.  Add.  26,605,  p.  88). 
It  is  not,  either  in  this  copy  or  in  Mr.  Erskine's  English 
reproduction,  in  any  way  authenticated  as  Humayun.  His 
"shaving  note'*  is  signed  harara-hu  Muh.  Humayun  (Mems., 
304 ;  cf .  Notes,  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1900).  The  expression  in  it 
"dar  zaman-i-ma*'  shows  it  to  be  a  royal  entry,  but  its  non- 
appearance in  the  Persian  translation  and  its  disrespectful 
tone,  80  unlike  that  of  the  first  note  in  which  Humayun 
speaks  of  his  father,  suggest  that  it  is  Jahangir's  or  perhaps 
Shah-jahan's. 

X.     Hyderabad  MS.  (Library  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung). 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  of  this  valuable  MS. 
through  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity 
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of  examining  it,  an  advantage  I  owe  to  the  kind  help  of 
Shamsu'l  - 'olama  Sayyid  *Ali  Bilgrdmu  For  it  is  the 
first  complete  TurkI  text  of  the  Babar-ndma  {Tuzuk-i-bibari) 
which  I  have  found  existing  "under  the  flag,"  and  equalling, 
if  not  excelling,  the  St.  Petersburg  texts.*  No  public 
library  in  England  or  in  India  owns  a  MS.  that  approaches 
it  for  completeness ;  of  the  two  St.  Petersburg  MSS.  which 
carry  the  narrative  down  to  a.h.  936  (Mems.,  425),  i.e. 
No.  XI  and  No.  XII,  it  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  latter, 
as  being  oriental  and  a  good  text,  and  at  least  the  equal 
of  No.  XI,  concerning  which  some  details  have  not  reached 
me  which  would  allow  closer  comparison.  It  may  be  the 
equal  of  the  renowned  Bukhara  MS.,  bat  of  this  text  only 
the  high  reputation  is  known,  a  reputation  fully  established 
in  India  amongst  the  early  workers  on  the  Babar-ndma  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  there  was  talk  amongst 
Elphinstone,  Leyden,  and  Erskine  of  obtaining  a  copy 
from  it. 

No.  X  measures  7^  inches  by  4  inches ;  is  bound  in  red 
leather,  gold-lined  ;  has  been  rebound  ;  and  has  been  worm- 
eaten  both  before  and  since  the  rebinding.  It  contains 
382  folios,  and  on  each  page  are  14  lines.  It  is  written 
in  Nastallq  and  by  two  hands,  neatly  and  without  appearance 
of  haste,  but  the  concluding  pages  are  less  neat  and  less 
leisurely  than  the  great  bulk  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
adornment  of  any  kind  in  the  MS. ;  there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  handwriting  such  as  marks  the  beautiful  Turk!  Tuzuk 
(a.d.  1629-30)  and  its  Persian  rendering  (a.d.  1638-9)  of 
'AU'l-kashmirl.  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Ellis  estimates  the  date 
of  its  transcription  as  being  about  a.d.  1700.  The  quality  of 
the  paper  precludes  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  obverse  of  the  first  folio  of  the  MS.  is  inscribed  with 
Ettdb't-babar-ndma  ba  zabdn-i-turki ;  with  an  Arabic  press- 
mark (?)    in    pencil,  "3-16";    an   ink  entry  in   English, 

*  I  have  collated  it  with  Levden  and  Erskine — ^page  by  page  or  more,  frequently. 
Twenty  lines  of  L.  and  E.  enclose  fourteen  (one  page)  of  >io.  X,  the  averaee  being 
somewhat  less.  With  the  exceptions,  large  and  small,  mentioned  in  uie  text, 
the  copies  are  identical. 
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"S.R.  35/*  which  is  remarkably  like  Mr.  Erskine's  writing 
of  about  the  same  date  (B.M.  Add.  26,605) ;  and  one  in 
Baqam  —  pencilled  and  deleted  —  "35.'*  On  the  reverse 
of  the  last  folio  is  scribbled  what  may  be  Hdfiz. 

On  the  page  bearing  the  title  there  appears  also  a  seal,  and 
this  is  impressed  again  on  the  last  page  of  the  text.  It  is 
that  of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  an  oblong 
with  the  inscription  Muniru' l-mulk,  a.h.  1206  (a.d.  1791). 
The  second  impression  has  been  made  in  the  space  between 
the  end  of  a.h.  935  and  the  beginning  of  a.h.  936,  but 
nothing  as  to  the  date  of  transcription  can  be  inferred  from 
this  interpolated' position,  because  spaces  similar  to  this  one 
occur  at  the  end  of  other  years. 

Under  the  lining-paper  of  the  boards  are  sheets  inscribed, 
as  Mr.  Blumhardt  has  kindly  informed  me,  with  shopkeepers' 
accounts  in  the  commercial  Nagari  of  Central  India,  of  date 
about  A.D.  1800.  This  date  agrees  with  that  on  the  seal,  and 
is  probably  the  approximate  date  of  acquisition  by  Sir  Salar 
Jung's  ancestor,  and  of  the  repair  and  rebinding  of  the  book. 

The  text  opens  with  a  plain  bismillah,  and,  like  the 
Elphinstone,  but  varying  from  Kehr,  with  the  words, 
"  In  the  month  of  Kamzan."  Even  a  cursory  examination 
has  shown  me  that  its  variants  in  proper  names  are  useful 
both  biographically  and  orthographically.  Moreover,  it 
gives  in  pure  TurkI  some  passages  which  are  corrupt  and 
alloyed,  or  pieced  out  with  Persian  in  Kehr's  text.  It 
contains  all  that  Leyden  and  Erskine  gathered  from  the 
Elphinstone  and  their  two  Persian  MSS.,  and  over  and  above 
this,  the  concluding  portion  of  a.h.  908,  the  longer  account 
of  Hindal's  adoption,  several  short  passages  which  are  omitted 
in  the  Memoirs  and  the  Persian  sources,  and  the  revenue 
account  of  India,  set  down,  moreover,  by  an  Oriental. 

No.  X  is  a  veritable  trouvaille.  Its  excellence  and  rarity 
claim  reproduction  in  facsimile,  since  there  are  so  very  few 
texts  of  equal  merit  and  volume  that  Babar's  book  might 
easily  be  lost  for  ever.  At  the  present  time  Ilminski's 
imprint,  the  reproduction  of  a  western  and  defective  text,  is 
only  to  be  purchased  as  a  rarity ;  and  there  is  no  complete 
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Turk!  text  accessible  to  students  either  in  England  or  India. 
As  is  known  to  many  of  his  friends,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Beames  occupied  the  closing  months  of  his  life  with  work  on 
the  Babar-ndma,  but  there  was  no  Turk!  text  of  critical  value 
for  his  use  more  accessible  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  had 
heard  with  pleasure  of  the  excellence  of  the  Hyderabad,  and 
I  had  hoped  to  enable  him  to  use  it,  even  in  his  invalid 
retirement,  by  a  photographic  reproduction  which  I  desire  to 
carry  out. 

•  Every  MS.  has  its  points  of  human  interest.  Here  is  one 
in  No.  X,  a  minor  matter,  but  showing  a  thought  of  the 
scribe.  Sultan  Ahmad  Mirza  is  said  by  Babar  to  have  had 
three  daughters  by  Pasha  Begam,  but  particulars  are  given 
of  one  only,  the  eldest.  This  silence  as  to  the  others  seemed 
to  me  as  unnatural  as  it  was  incoDvenient,  because  one  of  the 
anonyma  was,  I  believed,  a  wife  of  Babar.  Now  I  find  from 
No.  X  that  its  scribe,  like  myself,  thought  some  further 
particulars  were  needed,  for  he  has  left  a  blank  space  where 
they  should  come  in.     (Cf.  Memoirs,  30 :  No.  X,  f.  27a.) 

Here  is  another  and  somewhat  similar  point.  Mr.  Erskine 
is  fully  borne  out  by  No.  X  in  his  supposition  (Mems.,  230, 
1.  4  and  n.)  that  Babar  may  have  omitted  the  name  which  is 
missing  here,  for  No.  X  (2116)  has  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
where  it  should  come  in.  There  is  another  instance  of  this 
expectancy  on  the  scribe's  part  that  something  would  fill  the 
blank.  Or  possibly  in  both  cases  the  royal  writing  was 
illegible. 

A  curious  little  variant,  which  may  be  due  to  recon- 
sideration on  Babar's  own  part,  is  contained  in  the  narrative 
of  Hindal's  pre-natal  adoption  by  Maham.  Kehr  has  a  long 
account  of  this,  and  includes  in  it  a  quaint  taking  of  omens 
as  to  the  sex  of  the  coming  child.  No.  X  has  the  same 
accoimt,  minus  the  casting  of  the  fates. 

Neither  of  Humayun's  notes  occurs  in  No.  X,  which  at 
the  point  where  the  Elphinstone  contains  the  "shaving 
passage"  runs  on  from  "Rahmat  pidda*'  to  the  "sun  in 
Aries."  As  has  been  already  said,  these  notes  appear  in  no 
TurkI  text  examined  by  me,  except  the  Elphinstone.     There 
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seem  good  grounds  for  leaving  the  amratphul  note  out  of 
consideration  here,  for  it  is  not  known  to  us  to  be  Humayun's, 
and  it  occurs  only  in  the  Elphinstone  so  far  as  we  know. 
But  the  first  of  the  notes  attributed  to  Humayun,  the 
''shaving  passage/'  is  of  great  interest  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Turk!  and  Persian  texts.  It  divides  them  into  two 
branches,  the  Elphinstone  and  its  descendants  in  Persian, 
and  (as  a  minimimi)  the  Kehr,  with  Ilminskl's  imprint  and 
its  French  descendant,  and  the  Hyderabad. 


Errata  in  Notes,  July,  1900. 

p.  450,  1.  4,  B.M.  16,623.     Read  20U. 
p.  450,  1.  8,  Bodl.  405.     Read  2636. 

p.  455.     The  I.O.  number  of  the   Tumk-i-hibari  here  giyen  as  No.    178. 
This  is  a  mistake;  it  should  be  No.  214pamm  (£th6's  Cat.}. 
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The  Successor  of  Deva  Raya  II.  of  Vijayanagara. 

London, 

June  7,  1902. 

Dear  Professor  Khys  Davids, — In  his  highly  interesting 
book  "A  Forgotten  Empire"  (London,  1900),  Mr.  R.  Sewell 
has  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagara, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  that  ever  existed  in  India. 
In  the  lucid  way  which  distinguishes  all  his  works  he  has 
succeeded  especially  in  throwing  new  light  on  the  reign  of 
Deva  Raya  II.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  now 
that  this  king  began  to  reign  in  the  year  a.d.  1419,  and 
died  about  1443  or  1444.  As  regards  his  successor  things 
are  not  quite  so  clear.  Sewell  says  (p.  80),  "  that  at 
present  it  looks  as  though  there  had  been  a  Deva  Raya  III. 
reigning  from  a.d.  1444  to  1449,  but  this  point  cannot  as 
yet  be  settled." 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  work  of 
Kallinatha,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Samgita- 
Ratnakara  of  Sarngadeva.  Kallinatha's  work  is  entitled 
Kalanidhi,  and  has  been  edited  by  Pandit  Mangesh  Eam- 
krishna  Telang  in  the  Ananda^rama  Series  (Poena,  1897). 
In  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  after  having  described 
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the  country  in  which  he  is  living,  our   author  continues 
(v.  6-9)  :— 

Bhogisthita  bhogavati  ca  nityam  suparvaramya  diyijasthaliva  | 
puriha     vidyanagarl     cakasti     tungatarangair     abhitah 
pavitra  ||  6  || 
Etam    i^asti    praiSastapratibhatamukutaprotaniryatnaniryad- 
ratnaJ3'otihpravala vanaman acat ulatopatapapratapah  | 
karnataghatalaksmicaranaparilasatpaurusotkarsa^li   prau- 
dhah  6ridevarajo  vijayanrpasuto  yadavanam  varenyah  II 7 II 
Yi^yambharabhagyakrtayatarastasyasti  putroyai§a8apavitrah  j 
samgltasahityakalasv   abhijnah  pratapavan    immadideva- 
rayah^  ||  8  || 
Sudharmeva  sabha  yasya  samullasikaladhara  | 

gandbarvagunagambhlra  vidyadharavinodini  1 1  9  1 1 

I  translate  these  verses  without  regard  to  the  double 
meaning  of  some  of  the  words : — 

6.  Besting  upon  the  serpent,  ever  teeming  with  pleasures, 
beautiful  in  the  happy  distribution  of  its  various  parts,  like 
unto  a  heavenly  abode,  shines  yonder  brightly  the  town  of 
Vidyanagara,^  purified  on  all  sides  by  the  waves  of  the  Tunga. 

7.  It  was  ruled  by.Praudha  Devaraja,  the  son  of  king 
Vijaya,  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Tadavas,  a  hero  whose 
incomparable  valour,  by  vanquishing  Karnata,  rose  up  even 
unto  the  feet  of  Laksmi.  In  trembling  glitter  shone  hia 
majesty's  crown  of  light — a  radiance  reflected  from  the  gems 
in  the  diadems  of  his  noble  adversaries — as  they  bowed  before 
him  in  submission. 

8.  Pratapa  Immadi  Devaraya  was  his  son.  In  him  was 
incarnate  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world.  Steeped  in  glory, 
he  was  moreover  deeply  learned  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  of 
music. 

9.  His  audience  hall  was  like  unto  the  hall  of  the  gods, 
radiant  as  the  full  moon,  thronged  with  the  choicest  singers, 
graced  even  with  the  presence  of  the  Vidyadharas. 

*  The  reading  of  the  manuscript  G  is  the  correct  one. 

'  About  the  two  different  names  of  the  town  see  Sewell,  I.e.,  p.  19  and  n.  2. 
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In  these  yerses  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Pratapa  Immadi 
Deva  Baya  was  the  son  of  Deva  Baya  II.,  and  the  grandson 
of  Vijaya.  Further,  he  bears  all  the  titles  of  a  king,  and  to 
him,  as  to  his  patron  and  protector,  Eallinatha  is  applying. 
Therefore  Deva  Baya  III.  must  have  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  must  have  been  reigning 
when  Kallinatha  wrote  his  commentary.  This  statement  is 
corroborated  by  an  inscription  found  at  Conjeeveram,  dated 
A.D.  1449,  and  published  by  Hultzsch  (South  Indian  In- 
scriptions, i,  110).  It  records  a  grant  by  a  king  called  Ylra 
Pratapa  Praudha-Immadi-Deva  Baya :  his  name  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Kallinatha.  I  therefore 
think  we  are  not  only  able  but  even  obliged  to  assume  that 
there  must  have  been  a  Deva  Baya  III.  reigning  from  a.d. 
1444  till  at  least  1449. 

As  to  the  inscription  found  at  Sravana  Belgola,  dated  a.d. 
1446  and  published  by  Kielhom  (Ind.  Ant.,  xxv,  346),  which 
relates  to  the  death  of  a  Pratapa  Deva  Baya,  I  am  as  little 
able  to  say  anything  as  Sewell.  That  this  inscription  arouses 
suspicion  on  account  of  the  remarkable  style  of  its  writing, 
Sewell  has  already  pointed  out. 

Concerning  the  inscription,  dated  a.d.  1476-77  and 
mentioned  by  Sewell  (I.e.,  p.  97),  in  which  a  Praudha  Deva 
of  Yijayanagara  occurs,  it  may  not  be  quite  impossible  that 
it  relates  also  to  our  Deva  Baya  III.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
inscriptions  which  show  that  the  other  two  sons  of  Deva 
Baya  II.  were  on  the  throne,  the  one,  Mallikarjona,  about 
A.D.  1452-62,  the  other,  Virupaksa  I.,  about  1470.  But 
either  three  brothers  were  reigning  at  the  same  time  (which 
would  not  be  impossible,  considering  the  great  extension  of 
the  kingdom),  or,  in  consequence  of  the  tempests  and  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  Deva  Baya  II.,  the  three  brothers 
were  struggling  for  the  throne,  and  reigned  at  different  times 
according  to  their  changing  fate. 

However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Deva 
Baya  III.,  a  son  of  Deva  Baya  II.,  was  in  existence,  and 
reigned  from  a.d.  1444  till  at  least  1449. — Tours  very  truly, 

B.  Simon. 
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Phon^tique  Annamite  (Dialecte  du  Haut-Annam). 
Par  L.  Cadi^re,  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Missions  i^jtrangdres 
k  Paris.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1902.) 

This  appears  as  volume  iii  of  the  Publications  de  l'£cole 
Frangaise  d*Extrime  -  Orient,  a  series  which  promises  to 
add  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  French  Indo- 
China  comprises,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  old 
countries  of  Tonkin,  Annam  (Cochinchina),  and  Cambodia. 
The  Annamese  language,  which  extends  from  the  southern 
border  of  China  to  the  frontier  of  Cambodia,  is  divided 
into  three  dialects :  (1)  the  dialect  of  Tonkin,  with  its 
capital  at  Hanoi ;  (2)  the  dialect  of  Upper  Annam  (Haut- 
Annam),  with  its  capital  at  Hu^ ;  and  (3)  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Annam  (Bas-Annam),  with  its  capital  at  Saigon. 
It  is  the  second  of  these  three  dialects,  the  phonology  of 
which  is  studied  here  by  M.  Cadiere,  who  uses  the  term 
Saut'Annam,  instead  of  the  Haute- Cochinchine  of  the  last 
century,  the  latter  being  now,  he  says,  almost  obsolete.  He 
adds :  "  I  have  chosen  the  title  Dialecte  du  Haut-Annam, 
intending  the  expression  to  be  taken  generally  as  meaning 
the  dialect  spoken  from  Tourane  to  Vinh.  Similarly,  by 
Dialecte  du  Bas-Annam,  I  intend  generally  that  which  is 
spoken  to  the  south  of  Tourane,  as  far  as  Cambodia ;  and 
by  Dialecte  du  Tonkin,  that  which  is  spoken  in  the  Tonkinese 
delta.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  city  of 
Hu^  and  of  the  Court,  I  have  left  that  for  subsequent 
consideration,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  country 
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missionnaire  apostolique.  Ibid.,  1898. — Dictionarium  sinicum 
et  lalinum,  auctore  P.  S.  Couvrear,  S.  J.  Ho  Kien  Fou,  ex 
missione  catholica^  1892.  —  A  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the 
Cantonese  Dialect,  by  E.  J.  Eitel.  Hongkong,  1877. 
^  The  first  part  of  the  book,  devoted  to  vowel  changes,  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  section  including  such 
changes  as  are  common  to  all  languages,  the  second  those 
peculiar  to  Annam  called  voluntary  modifications,  in  which 
vowels  are  conventionally  changed  to  avoid  pronouncing  the 
name  of  a  grand  personage,  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  a  village, 
of  a  deceased  ancestor  of  the  speaker,  etc.  Such  conventional 
changes  are  confined  to  the  vowels  of  syllables,  neither 
consonants  nor  tones  ever  being  modified  for  the  purpose. 
Tones  are  of  first  importance  in  Annamese  words ;  as  an  old 
French  missionary  wittily  expresses  it :  "  Ne  dites  pas  le 
mot,  mais  faites  Taccent;  cela  suffit,  vous  serez  compris." 
Tones  are  not  pronounced  in  the  same  way  in  Upper 
Annam  as  in  Oochinchina  and  in  Tonkin  ;  and  the  difierence 
is  declared  to  be  greater  between  Hu^  and  Saigon  than 
between  Hu6  and  Hanoi.  There  are  six  tones  in  all, 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  third  part  of  the 
book,  and  graphically  represented  there  by  lines  drawn 
upon  a  musical  scale. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  for  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
manifold  phonetic  changes  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Annam.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject  the  book 
is  available  for  a  lucid  and  scientific  exposition,  presented 
with  the  clearness  that  distinguishes  French  scholarship. 

S.  W.  B. 

Atlas  ARCHioLooiQUE  db  l'Indo-Chinb.  Monuments  du 
Champa  et  du  Cambodge.  Par  le  capitaine  E.  Lunbt 
DB  LajonquiSrb.  (Publications  de  I'^cole  fran9aise 
d'extrftme  orient.)     (Paris:  Leroux,  1901.) 

Further  India,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  Indo-China, 
is  in  many  respects  the  reflex  and  counterpart  of  India 
proper.      On  its  soil,  amongst  an  indigenous  population  of 
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mixed  and  alien  origin,  the  Hindu  civilization,  imported  in 
the  early  years  of  our  era  (or  possibly  even  a  few  centuries 
earlier),  struck  root  and  flourished,  underwent  a  peculiar 
development  in  adapting  itself  to  local  circumstances,  and 
has  left  remarkable  traces  of  its  existence  in  a  relatively 
large  number  of  buildings,  now  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
architecture  that  Asia  has  produced. 

The  temples  and  palaces  of  Oamboja  rank  second  to  none 
as  regards  the  grandeur  of  scale  and  richness  of  detail 
displayed  in  their  construction.  Kediscovered,  so  far  as  the 
European  world  is  concerned,  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  archadologists 
and  architects  by  their  antiquity  and  their  highly  artistic 
character,  while  the  imagination  is  struck  by  the  juxta- 
position of  such  noble  works  with  the  sordid  huts  which 
suffice  for  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  mighty  race 
that  constructed  them,  and  with  the  waste  swamps  and 
jungles  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  remains  of  the  Cham  architecture,  though  by  no  means 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Oamboja,  present,  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  grandeur  and  with  less  perfection  of  detail,  somewhat 
similar  features.  Both  owe  their  inspiration  largely  to 
Indian  models,  and  each  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
highest  artistic  achievement  of  the  race,  a  race  in  each  case 
of  alien  origin,  led  into  the  paths  of  a  civilization  by  Indian 
influence. 

The  sphere  of  this  influence  has  undergone  a  notable 
contraction  since  the  period  when  most  of  these  works  were 
constructed ;  it  has  been  steadily  sufiering  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighbouring  Chinese  civilization,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Annamese  has  spread  from  Tongking  down 
the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  Indo-China,  and  has  absorbed 
a  large  section  of  the  territory  that  was  formerly,  in  a  sense, 
part  of  India.  Moreover,  the  artistic  inspiration  has  almost 
died  out  in  these  regions,  and  it  is  as  illustrations  of  an 
irrevocable  past  and  a  departed  splendour  that  these  remains 
have  for  us  a  somewhat  melancholy  interest. 
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llie  present  volume  is  a  summary  record  of  these 
Boauments  so  far  as  French  Indo- China  is  concerned, 
wherein  they  are  classified  first,  with  a  short  description  of 
each,  under  the  respective  administratiye  divisions  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  afterwards  in  an  alphabetical  list, 
with  an  indication  of  their  positions  on  the  several  maps 
which  the  volume  contains.  These  are  five  in  number,  viz., 
Northern  and  Southern  Annam  (for  the  Cham  monuments). 
Northern  and  Southern  Camboja  (for  the  Cambojan  ones), 
and  a  general  map,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  Eastern  Indo- 
China,  which,  besides  giving  the  position  of  the  areas 
respectively  covered  by  the  other  sheets,  contains  the 
situation  of  certain  remains  in  the  Laos  country  not 
included  in  them. 

The  items  enumerated  amount  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  and,  of  course,  vary  in  importance  from 
relatively  insignificant  remains  of  small  isolated  buildings 
to  the  wonderful  specimens  of  palatial  architecture  already 
referred  to.  The  work  is  confined  to  the  remains  which 
owe  their  in^iration  to  Indian  influences,  and  expressly 
excludes  the  architecture  of  Annamese  and  Chinese  origin. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  incomplete,  as 
it  necessarily  does  not  include  the  architectural  remains 
lying  outside  the  sphere  of  French  influence,  while  a  great 
part  of  the  old  Cambojan  territories  is  now  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  (which,  indeed,  contains  the  finest 
d  the  Cambojan  remains).  The  authorities  have,  however, 
been  well  advised  to  publish  the  results  of  their  researches 
without  waiting  for  their  problematical  completion  at  some 
uncertain  future  date. 

An  introduction  by  the  author  gives  some  information  as 
to  the  administrative  divisions  under  which  the  classification 
is  made,  the  system  of  transcription  adopted,  and  the 
meanings  of  certain  frequently  occurring  native  names. 
A  preface  by  the  director  of  the  Ecole  fran9aise  d'ExtrSme- 
Orient,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  appears,  draws 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  the 
amount  of  hard  work  which  the  compilation  of  the  present 
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summary  has  involved.  This  last  is  obvious  on  the  face 
of  it,  and  it  is  clearly  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
interesting  monuments  should  be  completely  enumerated 
and  accurately  located.  A  good  many  of  them  have  been 
described  and  illustrated  elsewhere,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  direction  also;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  course  of  time  a  complete  record  of  them  will  be  made, 
which  will  enable  their  artistic  value  to  be  more  generally 
appreciated  than  can  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

0.  0.  Blagden. 


h 


TRANSLATIcm   FROM    UrDU    FOR   ADVANCED   STUDENT'S,   being 

fifty  Urdu  passages  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Translation  by  0.  M.  Mulvany,  M. A.,  B.Litt.,  Professor, 
Queen's   College,   Benares.      (Allahabad :    The   Indian 

Press.) 

Professor  Mulvany,  of  Queen's  College,  Benares,  has 
found  time  among  his  other  duties  to  write  a  manual  to 
assist  his  pupils  in  their  English  studies.  Fifty  extracts 
are  given  in  Urdu,  and  of  these  a  model  English  version 
is  offered,  with  such  grammatical  notes  as  explain  the 
variations  between  the  two  languages.  It  has  often  been 
seen  that  the  trained  philologist  can  show  his  special  skill 
in  whatever  language,  rich  or  poor  in  structure,  dignified 
or  undignified,  which  may  be  submitted  to  him.  We  might 
guess  from  his  brilliant  Oxford  career  that  Professor  Mulvany 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  We  cordially 
endorse  all  that  he  says  of  the  value  of  a  training  in  these 
languages.  Donaldson,  the  Cambridge  scholar,  recommends 
in  one  of  his  books  that  a  man  about  to  translate  a  piece 
of  prose  into  Latin  should  first  read  a  corresponding  piece 
in  Latin,  and  on  p.  4  Mr.  Mulvany  suggests  that  the  same 
practice  should  be  followed  with  English  classics.  We  are 
afraid  that  natives  can  never  be  taught  to  shape  their  ideas 
in  the  English  fashion,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  man 
can   think  in  a  language  not  his  own,  but  Mr.  Mulvany 
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rightly  hopes  that  by  reading  English   prose,  which   has 

become    saturated   with    Oreek   and    Latin    literature,   the 

native  tendency  to  bombast  may  be  checked.     The  severity  I 

of  the  classics  has  assisted  the  seriousness  which  is  natural 

to  Englishmen.     Here  we  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 

mobile  and  loquacious  Asiatic.      The  remarks  of  Newman 

quoted  by  our  author  are  very  much  to  the  point.      We 

wish  this  excellent  little  work  all  possible  success. 

Mr.  Mulvany  is  evidently  quite  alive  to  the  errors 
commonly  made  by  Indian  students  in  translating  from 
their  mother  tongue  into  English,  and  in  English  composition, 
and  the  rules  and  hints  he  provides  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  speak  Urdu  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  respect  of 
clearness  and  simplicity.  We  fail,  however,  to  understand 
why  the  words  aisi  ko*i  tadbir,  on  p.  8,  may  not  be  trans- 
lated literally  'some  such  plan.'  And  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Mulvany  would  be,  under  any  circumstances,  justified 
in  rendering  the  word  hdl  (p.  7)  by  the  English  'method.' 
Again,  on  p.  13,  we  find  agar  dp  bhi  apnd-ko  apni  hath-se 
mama  kare  to  bhi  kyd  hogd,  where  apnd-ko  should  be  apne-ko, 
and  fndrnd  appears  to  be  a  misprint.  Such  errors,  however, 
are  few,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  numerous  excellences  of 
the  work.  We  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
rules  on  (1)  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns;  (2)  questions; 
(3)  indirect  speech;  (4)  the  infinitive:  these  are  perpetual 
stumbling-blocks  to  an  Indian  student.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Mulvany  on  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  trust  we 
may  regard  this  little  book  as  but  the  first  instalment  of 
what  he  intends  to  give  us.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  he  should  give  a  little  more  attention  to  Arabic.  Even 
a  little  Arabic  would  be  found  useful  in  his  Urdu  studies, 
and  would  serve  to  show  that  the  corrupt  English  form 
Aladdin  (i.e.  'ald't^d-din,  'the  nobility  of  the  religion') 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  ^^J^T  (if  such 
a  compound  be  possible),  and  that  abu'l-hasan  and  nuzhatu'l- 
arwdh  should  be  written  ^^^m^^JI^I  and  J^^Slc^jj,  not 
^^^.MMkJiyl  and  ^\^j^\f^s^jbjj  * 
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NouvBLLEs  Reohercues  sur  les  Chams.  Par  Antoine 
Cabaton.  (Publications  de  I'^cole  fran9ai8e  d'Extrfime- 
Orient,  vol.  ii.)     pp.  215.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1901.) 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  scanty  store  of 
knowledge  concerning  a  highly  interesting  people.  The 
Chams,  who  once  constituted  the  considerable  kingdom  of 
Champa  (Campa  or  Mahacampa),  whose  metropolis  Balonga 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  whose  greatness  and  outward 
magnificence  are  attested  by  Hiuen  Thsang  and  Marco  Polo, 
occupied  for  a  dozen  centuries  or  more  a  unique  position 
as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Indian  civilization  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

Theirs  was  the  borderland  where  that  form  of  civi- 
lization struggled  with  its  mighty  rival  and  neighbour, 
the  Chinese  civilization  represented  by  the  Annamese,  to 
which  it  yielded  only  after  a  succession  of  gallant  but 
unavailing  struggles.  Shorn,  one  by  one,  of  its  outlying 
northern  provinces,  reduced  after  each  defeat  by  successive 
annexations  to  a  smaller  sphere  of  action,  the  fierce  but 
intermittent  flame  of  the  Cham  national  spirit,  inherited 
from  a  Malayan  ancestry,  repeatedly  burst  out  afresh  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  retrieve  these  losses.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  stolid  persistence  and  harder  stamina  of  the 
northern  race  prevailed  over  the  fiery  ardour  of  the  south, 
and  after  the  final  fall  of  Cham  national  independence  in 
1471,  the  Annamese  gradually  ground  the  remnants  into 
submission. 

At  the  present  day  their  descendants  are  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  a  name;  the  glory  of  their  splendid 
past  is  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  the  race  is  represented  in 
its  ancient  seats  by  a  few  groups  of  poverty-stricken  village 
communities ;  while  the  emigrant  Chams  who  have  settled 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Camboja,  though  more 
prosperous  than  their  cousins  of  Annam,  are  even  more  out 
of  touch  with  the  old  traditions  of  their  race.  At  some 
period  which  is  not  clearly  defined,  probably  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  portion  of  the  nation  was  converted 
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to  Islam,  and  among  the  Cambojan  Chams  that  religion  is 
now  universal.  Among  the  Chams  of  Annam,  Hinduism  of 
a  sort  still  lingers  on,  mixed  with  elements  of  indigenous 
origin  ;  and  here,  too,  there  are  some  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  but  their  notions  appear  to  be  very  far  removed 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  schools  of  Mecca.  Their  imams, 
though  occasionally  possessing  more  or  less  corrupt  copies 
of  the  Koran,  are  unable  to  read  AraMc,  and  can  only  repeat 
a  few  traditional  formulae.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  Shiites,  as  the  author  of  the  work  undet 
review  seems  inclined  to  suppose :  a  priori  it  is  far  more 
probable  that,  like  most  of  their  Malayan  cousins,  they  are 
nominally  Sunnis  of  the  School  of  Shafi4. 

It  is,  however,  the  Hinduism  of  the  Chams  that  for 
historical  reasons  has  the  best  claim  upon  our  regard,  and 
here  we  have  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  that  religion,  or,  perhaps  one  should  rather  say,  of 
what  now  represents  it  among  the  remnants  of  the  Cham 
race.  A  very  full  account  of  their  divinities,  their  priests 
and  priestesses,  their  ceremonies  and  observances  on  special 
occasions,  together  with  a  large  number  of  texts  of  the 
hymns,  prayers,  and  ritual  employed,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
this  volume.  Only  those  who  have  themselves  attempted 
to  record  the  fragmentary  relics  of  an  almost  extinct  culture 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  labour  which  the  collection 
of  these  materials  must  have  involved.  Their  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions, 
and  particularly  as  specimens  of  a  peculiar  development 
or  corruption  of  Hinduism,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  To 
a  great  extent,  however,  this  Hinduism  is  a  mere  veneer 
covering  a  mass  of  native  folklore  based  on  animism,  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  serpent-worship,  and  what  not, 
which  invites  comparison  with  more  or  less  analogous  ideas 
and  usages  scattered  about  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

The  texts,  so  far  as  they  are  Hindu  in  character,  are 
Sivaite,  and  are  written  partly  in  the  Cham  language, 
partly  in  a  jargon  which  appears  to  be  Sanskrit  corrupted 
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Indian  alphabet  in  whicli  that  language  is  written.  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  hia  twice  repeated 
assertion  that  the  Ghams  are  derived  from  Java  is  quite 
unwarranted  by  evidence,  and  probably  entirely  contrary 
to  fact.  As  Professor  Rem,  of  Leyden,  demonstrated  years 
ago,  a  comparative  study  of  the  great  Malayo-Polynesian 
family  of  languages  points  to  the  probability  that  the 
centre  of  dispersion  of  that  vast  group  was  a  large  country 
occupying  a  coastline  in  South-Eastern  Asia.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  they  are  derived  from  Champa  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  the  Ghams  from  them  or  their  outlying  islands. 

The  Cham  language  as  it  is  written  and  spoken  now,  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  on  record  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
last  thousand  years  or  so,  presents  us  with  the  curious 
picture  of  a  mixed  tongue  made  up  of  almost  equal 
proportions  of  Malayan  and  Indo-Chinese  (Mon-Annam) 
elements,  overlaid  with  Sanskrit  accretions.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  should  be  classified  with  the  Malayan  or  the 
Mon-Annam  group,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Malayan  element 
in  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  the  existing  Malayan 
sub-families.  Besides  possessing  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
it  has  features  in  common,  now  with  the  languages  of  the 
Sumatran,  now  with  the  Bomean,  and  occasionally  with  the 
Philippine  group,  which  make  it  utterly  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  derived  from  any  one  of  them.  In  fact, 
its  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked  that  one  is  bound 
to  infer  its  separate  existence  from  a  period  coeval  with 
the  differentiation  of  the  other  Malayan  languages  of  the 
western  half  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  entitled 
to  be  recognized  as  a  separate  entity  in  that  family,  so  far 
as  its  Malayan  constituents  are  concerned. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  noticing  that  one  of  its  most 
striking  peculiarities  is  its  almost  Indo-Chinese  tendency 
towards  a  monosyllabic  form,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  which  it 
tends  (like  Achinese)  to  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
while  Malay  almost  invariably  accents  the  penultimate.  But 
in  some  cases  this  very  peculiarity  has  preserved  its  words 
in  a  fuller  and  more  archaic  form  than  the  Malay,  so  that 
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they  certainly  cannot  be  derived  from  the  latter :  thus, 
the  final  diphthongs  which  Malay,  by  strengthening  tiie 
penultimate  syllable,  has  attenuated  to  simple  vowels,  are 
retained  in  Cham,  as  they  are  to  some  extent  in  Achinese. 
Moreover,  many  old  words  which  Malay  has  lost  have 
survived  in  the  continental  language  as  part  of  its  inheritance 
from  the  common  Malayo-Polynesian  mother  tongue ;  the 
name  of  the  Great  Goddess  furnishes  three  instances  in 
point :  p6  (lord  or  lady),  yan  (deity),  and  ino  (mother)  are 
words  which,  though  occurring  in  many  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  languages,  no  longer  exist  as  separate  words  in 
Malay,  but  are  represented  there  by  derivatives.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  its  admixture  with  alien  elements,  Cham  ofEers 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Malayan  languages,  and  from  this  point  of  view  deserves 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  scholars,  who  now  have 

the  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  few  remaining  records  of 

this  nation  which  is  now  on    the  verge  of   being   utterly 

absorbed  by  its  stronger  neighbours,  will  do  so  before  it  is 

too  late.     In  the  meantime  one  may  express  the  recognition 

""abaton  for  the  valuable  instalment  which 

in  preserving.     It  should  also  be  stated 

)liography  of  the  literature  of  his  subject, 

d  a  table  of  contents  add  considerably  to 

resent  work,  which  by  its  appearance  and 

it  to  its  publisher. 

C.  0.  Blagden. 


Sanctum    juxta    simplicem    Syrorum 

)    FIDEM    CODICUM,    MaSSORAB,    EDITIONUM 
NITLM,      LECTION  UM      SUPELLECTILEM,     etC. 

iWARD  PusEY,  M.A.,  and  George  Henry 
D.     (Oxford,  1901.) 

y  energy  which  is  being  expended  at  the 
le  text  of  the  Bible  finds  outlet  in  various 
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ways  which  need  not  be  particulari: 
most  lasting  importance,  inasmuch  as 
subjectivity,  is  the  labour  which  is  : 
new  revisions  of  the  text  of  the  leac 
Cambridge  is  undertaking  the  gigani 
text  of  the  Septuagint  translation  c 
based  upon  a  collation  which  will 
historic  Holmes  and  Parsons,  Oxford 
equally  valuable  works,  in  the  shape 
text  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testamei 
Peshitta  version  of  the  Gospels. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Philip  Edi 
renowned  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  0x1 
the  task  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Syriac  New  Testament,  first  publishc 
might  reasonably  be  taken  to  repr 
ancient  Syrian  Church.  This  text 
Widmanstad,  with  the  help  of  Mc 
unknown  sources,  and,  as  it  happens, 
editions  are  practically  copied  fron 
however,  Syriac  studies  were  aim 
Europeans,  and  it  was  not  until  th 
that  the  language  really  claimed  the 
Manuscripts,  which  in  England  at 
unknown  before  the  first  quarter  of  th 
were  collected  from  time  to  time,  so 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  froi 
editio  princeps,  there  was  good  rea 
a  critical  collation  of  the  numerous 
might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  sc 

The  collations  which  were  begun 
continued  after  his  death  by  Mr.  G 
hands  the  plan  of  the  whole  work  has 
the  original  design.  No  fewer  than 
or  less  complete,  were  collated,  the  ma 
from  the  fifth  ^  to  the  eighth  century. 

^  The  earliest  dated  MSS.  belong  to  the  midc 
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the  Jacobite  and  the  ^N^estorian  branches  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  and  Mr.  Gwilliam  considers  it  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  earliest  may  even  represent  the  text  of  the 
undivided  Church  before  the  schism  of  488-9. 

The  results  attained  after  this  laborious  undertaking  may 
at  first  sight  appear  hardly  commensurate  with  the  pains. 
Mr.  Gwilliam  has  found  that  "the  text  of  the  Editio  Princeps 
of  1555  is  almost  identical  with  that  current  at  the  time 
when  our  MSS.  were  written  ....  the  Peshitto  version 
of  the  Gospels  has  not  been  corrupted  in  later  times,  but 
whatsoever  variations  it  exhibits  from  the  Greek  date  from 
a  most  remote  antiquity.  Our  authorities  are  products  of 
both  the  great  schools  of  Syriac  Christianity,  while  our 
most  ancient  copies  connect  our  readings  with  those  of  the 
undivided  Syriac  Church."  ^ 

This  conclusion  is  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  parallel  between  this,  the  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Peshitta  Gospels,  and  the  valuable  collations  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  undertaken  by  Kennicott 
(1776-80)  and  De  Rossi  (1784-98).  In  this  case,  too, 
it  was  discovered  that  all  our  manuscripts  practically 
represent  one  and  the  same  text.  This  circumstance, 
however,  is  now  known  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  certain  date  (early  in  the  Christian  era)  the  text  was 
fixed  and  all  subsequent  copies  were  conformed  to  it, 
whereas  previously,  as  is  proved  by  the  Septuagint  and 
by  early  quotations,  a  considerable  number  of  variations 
must  have  existed. 

In  like  manner  there  is  reason  to  suppose  (1)  that  this 
fixed  Peshitta  text  is  an  artificial  production ;  (2)  that,  like 
the  Massoretic  text,  the  present  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
a  relatively  late  one,  in  its  history ;  and  (3)  that  it  can  no 
more  lay  claim  to  be  the  original  version  than  the  so-called 


»  Professor  Rendel  Harris,  from  an  examination  of  two  fifth-century  MSS. 
not  included  in  Mr.  Gwilliam^ s  list,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards 
the  fixed  state  of  the  text;  see  bis  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  ItevieWy 
January,  1902. 
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Massoretic  text  which  appears  in  our  Bibles  can  claim  to  be 
the  ipmsima  dicta  of  the  original  writers.^ 

The  lasting  importance  of  Mr.  Gwilliam's  work  will  be 
cordially  recognized  by  scholars,  and  only  those  who  have 
undergone  the  tribulation  of  collating  manuscripts  can 
appreciate  to  the  full  Mr.  Gwilliam's  wearisome  task.  To 
some  his  results  may  appear  disappointing,  even  as  the  great 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  respecting  the  result 
of  a  collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.  were  considerably  lowered. 
But  the  actual  positive  conclusions,  now  firmly  established, 
are  a  lasting  boon  which  scholarship  owes  to  Mr.  Gwilliam 
and  to  Mr.  Pusey  before  him — novel  results  would  have 
meant  novel  unlooked-for  problems,  and  of  problems  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  has  already  enough. 

There  are  other  valuable  features  associated  with  this 
edition  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn.  The  text  is  fully 
vocalized  and  pointed  on  the  evidence  of  Massoretic  MSS., 
and  in  the  critical  apparatus  many  interesting  notes  of 
interest  to  the  grammarian  and  lexicographer  are  recorded 
from  hitherto  unpublished  works.  Special  care  has  been 
paid  to  the  Syriac  system  of  Sections  and  Canons,  which  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  full.  The  division  into 
paragraphs  follows  the  most  ancient  witnesses,  and  as  the 
editor  remarks:  "These  are  often  interesting,  as  showing 
the  opinions  of  ancient  scribes  on  the  connexion  of  parts  of 
the  narrative." 

The  printing  is  clear  and  well-arranged,  although  we  could 
wish  that  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  were  indicated  more 
prominently,  and  on  every  page.  The  number  of  misprints 
is  remarkably  small,  and  the  whole  reflects  to  the  highest 
degree  upon  the  care  of  the  editor  and  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  is  published. 


*  The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Peehitta  text  has  recently  been  ascribed 
with  great  probability  to  the  time  of  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edeasa  (411-435  a.d.). 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  to  whom  this  is  due,  bus  proved  conclusively  that  the  terminm 
a  quo  must  be  subsequent  to  the  Syrian  father  Ephrem  (died  373).  The  terminus 
ad  q%tem  is  probably  barely  a  century  later.  (See  Burkitt,  "St.  £phraim's 
Quotations  from  the  Gospels/*  Text  and  Studies ,  1901,  vii,  2.) 
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We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  other  valuable  feature 
in  the  addition  of  a  literal  Latin  translation  for  the  coa- 
venience  of  theologians  who  ought  to— but  generally  do 
not — read  the  "  mother  of  versions  "  in  the  original  tongue. 

S.  A.  C. 

Muhammad  and  his  Power.     By  P.  De  Lacy  Johnstone, 
M.A.,  M.R.A.S.     (Edinburgh,  1901.) 

Muhammad  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Semitic  race 
of  olden  times  to  figure  among  the  "  World's  Epoch-makers," 
and  in  the  account  which  Mr.  Johnstone  has  written  for  this 
popular  series  of  handbooks,  both  the  inclusion  of  this  great 
figure  and  the  editor's  choice  of  a  writer  are  amply  justified. 
So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  that  the  small 
book  before  us  could  have  been  easily  doubled  or  trebled  in 
size,  but  Mr.  Johnstone  has  carefully  sifted  the  great  mass 
of  material  at  his  disposal,  and  this  concise  account  of  his 
should  have  the  effect  of  awakening  in  his  readers  an  interest 
in  Oriental  history  and  thought.  He  has  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  every  point  of  importance,  and  he  has  not  failed 
to  indicate  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  problematical  questions 
upon  which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been 
said.  In  the  opening  chapters  the  writer  has  given  us  an 
all  too  short  sketch  of  the  land  and  people  of  Arabia  before 
Islam,  a  particularly  fascinating  subject,  a  popular  account 
of  which  for  English  readers  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
JN^ot  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  book 
is  the  inclusion  of  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  Ancieni 
Arabian  Poetry,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  writer  has  failed  at  least  to  mention  Robertson 
Smith  among  the  authorities  ''  easily  accessible  in  our  own 
language"  (p.  viii).  He  is  one  of  the  few  scholars  who 
have  investigated  at  first-hand  the  environment  of  Islam, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
of  Mohammedanism^  and  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
suggestive  to  students  of  other  early  Semitic  literature.  In 
conclusion,  we  venture  to  express  the  conviction  that  there 


\ 
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18  need — great  need — for  popular  yet  scholarly  handbooks 
such  as  the  one  before  us.  This  country's  ignorance  of  and 
indifference  to  Eastern  life  and  thought  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  immense  political 
issues  at  stake. 

S.  A.  C. 

The  History  of  Humayun  (Humayun-nama).  By  Gul 
Badan  Begum.  Translated  by  Annette  S.  Beveridge, 
M.R.A.S.  pp.  331.  (London  :  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
1902.) 

These  memoirs  of  her  own  times  by  a  Princess  of  the  royal 
house  of  Timur  possess  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  As 
a  daughter  of  Babar,  a  sister  of  Humayun,  and  an  aunt  of 
the  great  Akbar,  the  Princess  was  in  a  position  to  throw 
a  vivid  light  on  the  events  of  the  troublous  times  in  which 
she  lived.  The  monotonous  seclusion  of  the  harem  was  not 
so  rigidly  enforced  in  those  days  as  in  later  times.  The 
ladies  of  the  royal  family,  dragged  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  at  one  moment  honoured  and  fSted,  at  another 
subject  to  indignities,  imprisonments,  and  dangers,  were  far 
from  being  passive  spectators  of  current  events.  They  held 
interviews  with  the  males  of  their  family,  and  the  principal 
nobles  and  men  of  mark — veiled  probably,  but  not  hidden 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  zenana.  They  formed  shrewd 
judgments  on  men  and  events,  and  on  many  occasions 
exercised  considerable  influence.  They  were  very  numerous, 
these  spirited  and  strong-minded  Turk  and  Mughal  women, 
and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  that  happened. 
The  Princess  Gulbadan  in  particular  shows  herself  a  remorse- 
less critic  and  an  outspoken  recorder  of  the  actions  of  her 
relatives.  It  is  this  that  gives  her  memoirs  such  a  lively 
and  piquant  interest.  Her  narrative  supplies  those  intimate 
details  of  private  life  which  are  wanted  to  clothe  and  make 
real  the  dry  bones  of  official  history.  Her  style,  too,  is 
simple  and  natural,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  turgid, 
pompous  verbosity  of  courtly  writers  like  the  unendurable 
Abul  Fazl  and  his  fellows. 
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So  far  my  father  had  himself  written  before  his  death.  In 
the  course  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  me  about  the  book 
he  made  several  further  comments  to  the  following  effect : — 

*'  The  translation  of  Mrs.  Beveridge  is  scholarly,  and  shows 
insight  and  sympathy  with  the  subject.  Her  rendering  of 
the  Princess  Oulbadan's  words  bring  out  well  the  womanly 
side  of  the  writer,  and  her  way  of  regarding  the  stirring 
events  of  her  life,  without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  The 
notes  are  very  good  and  useful,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  complicated  relationship  of  the  numerous  personages 
whose  names  appear  in  the  history.  In  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem  a  clever  woman  like  the  Princess  Gulbadan  would 
acquire  a  large  store  of  information  on  this  subject,  and  in 
her  old  age  would  take  a  great  pleasure  in  showing  off  her 
knowledge.  This  is  not  unknown  among  our  own  country- 
women. Mrs.  Beveridge  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
the  student  of  this  period  of  history  by  the  care  with  which 
she  has  analyzed  and  tabulated  the  relationship  of  the 
different  personages.  The  illustrations  are  good.  The  one 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  which 
gives  at  all  a  living  impression  of  that  great  man,  and 
which  conveys  an  idea  of  his  ability.  Mrs.  Beveridge  has 
added  to  the  value  of  her  work  by  making  this  available  to 
European  scholars.  It  is  also  a  very  especial  advantage 
to  have  her  excellent  edition  of  the  text  printed  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  translation,  and  Mrs.  Beveridge  may  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  this  sound  piece  of  work,  as  useful 
as  it  is  interesting."  F.  Beambs. 

Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  uecordino  the  Transfbb 
OF  Property,  Era  By  the  Eev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Assyriology,  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vol.  III.  (Cambridge :  Deighton  Bell  &  Co. 
London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1901.)  ^ 

Assyriologists  will  welcome  the  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Jobns's 
third  volume  as  they  welcomed  the  first  and  second.    Though 

^  The  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  J.R.A.S.  in  1898,  pp.  893-897,  and  the 
second  in  1901,  pp.  600-609. 
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the  author  of  this  book  modestly  refers  to  Assyriology  as  his 
'hobby/  the  seriousness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
works  at  it  would  put  to  the  blush  the  life-work  of  not  a  few. 
The  energy  with  which  he  does  his  recreation  (for  it  is  as 
such  that  most  people  regard  a  *  hobby ')  will  be  appreciated 
by  all,  and  this  appreciation  will  be  mingled  with  con- 
siderable admiration  when  it  is  realized  that  he  is  not  the 
man  of  leisure  which  the  present  writer,  and  probably  also 
many  others,  supposed  him  to  be. 

The  third  Tolume  of  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  is  of 
like  bulk  with  its  predecessors,  and  runs  to  599  pages.  It  is 
devoted  to  ''Money  loans,  Legal  Decisions,  Deeds  of  Sale, 
Slave  Sales,''  and  includes  lists  of  names  of  males,  females, 
places,  divinities,  Oreek,  Latin,  Biblical,  classical,  and  north 
Semitic  words  and  names,  an  index  of  Assyrian  words  and 
phrases,  a  list  of  ideograms,  and  a  subject-index.  The 
critical  apparatus  would  therefore  seem  to  be  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

The  book  is  an  elaborate  and  minute  examination  of 
documents  which  the  author  has  published  in  the  two 
preceding  volumes,  and  contains,  like  them,  a  large  amount 
of  material,  not  only  a  basis  for  further  research,  but  also 
exceedingly  suggestive  in  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  trade  and  exchange,  these  volumes  will  be  most 
useful.  One  of  the  points  touched  upon  by  these  tablets  is 
the  question  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Johns  shows  that  even  this, 
dry  as  the  subject  is,  is  not  without  its  attractions.  It  would 
seem  that,  whilst  interest  on  money  lent  in  Babylonia  was  as 
a  general  rule  one  shekel  upon  every  maneh  monthly  (1|-  per 
cent.  =  20  per  cent,  yearly),  in  Assyria  it  varied  from  that 
amount  to  as  much  as  150  per  cent.,  though  it  happened 
now  and  then  that  less  was  arranged  for,  the  tariff  in  one 
case  being  as  low  as  half  a  shekel  on  1^  manehs  (i.e. 
100  shekels)  per  month,  or  about  1^  per  cent,  yearly. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  merely  nominal  rate,  such  as  might 
be  arranged  between  friends. 

All  the  sections  of  Mr.  Johns's  work  are  discussed  with 
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the  same  minutenessy  and  also  with  the  same  acuteness,  aa 
that  referred  to  above.  Another  point  dealt  with  is  the 
many  and  seemingly  inconsistent  ways  of  writing  recurrent 
words  and  phrases  (pp.  26  ff.),  and  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  in  some  cases  they  may  not  be  due  either  to 
ignorance  or  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  Many 
of  the  variants,  however,  seem  to  be  due  to  the  Assyrian 
dialect  —  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  of  Assyro- 
Babylonian  current  in  Assyria.  Judging  from  the  examples 
which  the  tablets  published  by  Mr.  Johns  contain,  Assyrian 
pronunciation  differed,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  vowels, 
from  that  of  Babylonia.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
forms  of  the  word  naddnu,  *  to  give,'  vowel-harmony  seems 
to  come  into  play.  Thus,  when  the  termination  is  «,  the 
interior  vowel  is  sometimes  i  {tddini),  and  when  it  is  u,  forms 
with  u  as  interior  vowel  are  found  {uldunu,  idunu).  Iddan, 
idan,  iddanuni,  iddintmi,  iddinnuni,  etc.,  also  occur.  In  the 
classical  form  the  proper  vowel  is  in  all  cases  i  {iddin,  iddinu, 
iddinuni,  etc.),  and  whether  the  scribes  may  have  been 
influenced  sometimes  by  other  forms  of  foreign  (west 
Semitic)  origio,  such  as  those  of  nathdnu  (jH^),  must  at 
present  remain  undecided. 

That  west-Semitic  influence  was  strong  among  the  trading 
population  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  as  the 
author  remarks,  all  the  names  containing  the  element  &bdu, 
*  servant '  (the  Assyro  -  Babylonian  form  is  drdu),  were 
probably  Syrian,  and  the  number  which  he  gives  is 
sufficiently  numerous.  That  such  names  indicated  in  many 
oases  the  nationality  of  the  bearer  has  long  been  my  own 
opinion,  and  to  the  list  of  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Johns  many 
more  may  in  all  probability  be  added. 

The  nimiber  and  the  diversity  of  the  foreign  names,  or 
names  of  foreign  form,  in  the  contract- tablets  of  Assyria,  are 
probably  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  documents  of  the 
same  class  found  in  Babylonia.  How  this  is  to  be  explained 
is  not  quite  certain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  Babylonia  was  more  resorted  to  by  persons  of  foreign 
Inrth  than  most  other  trading  centres,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
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oonfusion  of  tongues  there  is  probably  due  to  that  fact.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  Assyria  increased  in  importance,  and 
though  Babylonia  did  not  in  any  way  diminish,  the  large 
increase  which  undoubtedly  took  place  in  her  population 
must  have  made  the  foreign  element  much  less  conspicuous, 
and  spread  it  over  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of 
Babylonian  trade  records  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  her  prosperity,  at  a  time  when  "  great  Babylon  " 
had  still  some  years  to  wait  before  she  reached  the  zenith 
of  her  power  and  the  plenitude  of  her  population,  and  after 
that  several  centuries  before  she  ceased  to  be. 

The  presence  of  strange  names  of  divinities,  such  as 
Suriha,  Haldi,  Zirpanitu  (so,  not  Zarpanitu,  according  to  the 
phonetic  spelling,  systematically  ignored  by  the  Qerman 
school),  and  others,  implies  that  not  only  native  gods» 
but  those  of  the  nations  or  districts  around  were  also 
worshipped.  In  the  case  of  the  divinity  Suriha,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  the  personal  name  Suriha- Aa,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  identification  of  one  god  with  another — 
''Suriha  is  Aa'' — exhibited  by  so  many  of  the  names  of  this 
district  and  period.  Its  composition  is  upon  the  model  of 
such  names  as  Y&-Dagunu,  *'  Jah  is  Dagon,"  and  others. 

In  general  Mr.  Johns's  analysis  of  the  inscriptions  of 
which  he  treats  is  very  close,  and  is  on  that  account  of  all 
the  greater  value.  To  take  an  instance  which  is  not  of  the 
most  striking,  he  refers  to  and  discusses  (p.  177)  all  the 
cases  where  the  name  Nin&a  or  Nin&aa,  'the  Ninevite,' 
occurs.  It  is  spelled  phonetically,  as  the  name  of  a  witness 
(thrice),  as  the  name  of  a  slave,  and  as  that  of  a  buyer.  It  is 
written  AL  Ni-nu-a-a  as  the  name  of  a  witness  from  Eurai ; 
the  form  AL  NINA-EI-a-a  contains  it,  and  its  bearer  was 
a  mk  iarri  (Peking's  captain')  and  buyer  in  four  cases. 
A  form  without  the  EI  is  the  name  of  a  borrower  in 
681  B.C. ;  a  witness  and  hazanu  in  another  case,  a  witness  in 
a  third  case,  and  occurs  also  as  a  specimen-name.  The  form 
NINA-a-a  is  the  name  of  a  rob  bar&,  bil  timi,  B.C.  649,  and 
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we  have  further  NINA-EI-a-a  as  the  name  of  a  buyer  and 
Silk  iarri  three  or  four  times,  and  as  a  ia  iipd  once.  I  haye 
not  given  Mr.  Johns's  references,  but  in  every  case  the 
student  is  able  to  find  what  he  wants.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to 
relegate  all  these  detailed  descriptions  to  a  classified  Ust  of 
names,  accompanied  by  the  original  characters.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  from  these  details  that  the  author  does 
not  write  for  the  public,  but  for  students.  For  those  who 
are  not  specialists,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  all  the 
above  forms,  notwithstanding  their  diverse  writing,  are  to  be 
read  simply  Nin&aa  or  Nin&a. 

Like  the  contract-tablets  of  Babylonia,  material  for 
biographies  of  the  people  mentioned  may  easily  be  obtained, 
though  the  details  are  much  scantier  and  the  number  of 
instances  much  more  rare.  Such  biographies  are  naturally 
rather  interesting,  and  bring  home  to  the  student  the  reality 
of  the  life  in  the  East  revealed  by  those  tablets  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  "  If  we  cared  to  adopt  the  popular 
style  of  some  Assyriologists,''  the  author  says,  "  we  might 
easily  write  up  a  'story  of  an  Assyrian  corn-dealer,'  and 
even  perhaps  work  in  a  few  Jews  into  the  business." 

Unscientific  as  it  may  be,  however,  Mr.  Johns  cannot 
resist  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  one 
Bahi&nu,  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  barley-dealing  from 
704  to  667  B.C.  Loans  of  barley  and  com  were  his  principal 
transactions,  but  he  also  appears  as  a  witness  to  other 
documents,  and  sometimes  has  to  do  with  slaves,  and  also 
with  money-lending.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  a  letter, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  the  abode  of  his  god  he  was  fairly  well  off  in  this  world's 
goods. 

Frivolous  as  it  may  seem  to  indulge  in  these  biographical 
reconstructions,  such  work  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also 
useful.  It  gives  us  the  means,  now  and  then,  of  deciding 
dates  when  direct  statements  are  wanting,  and  other  useful 
information  for  scientific  research  may  also  be  obtained. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  when  an  alphabetical 
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list  of  names  of  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  mentioned  in 
the  various  tablets  has  been  drawn  up,  with  dates,  short 
biographical  notices,  and  references,  we  shall  have  much 
useful  material  not  only  for  verifying  dates,  but  also  for 
controlling  translations,  and  throwing  light  on  the  obscure 
bypaths  of  ancient  Oriental  history  in  many  ways  which  can 
only  be  guessed  at  present. 

This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Johns's  volumes 
upon  the  contract-tablets  of  Assyria  are  so  valuable.  The 
modem  student,  moreover,  desires  not  only  history  and 
philology ;  he  wishes  also  to  know  the  aims,  ambitions, 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
personages  revealed  to  him  in  these  tablets  during  their 
earthly  pilgrimages.  The  dry  bones  of  chronology,  philology, 
and  history  are  of  prime  importance,  but  there  is  something 
of  scientific  value  even  in  the  human  interest  attached  to 
these  documents. 

So,  for  his  book,  for  the  many  interesting  things  which 
it  contains,  for  the  minuteness  of  his  examination  of  these 
comparatively  monotonous  texts,  every  Assyriologist  will 
render  to  Mr.  Johns  his  sincerest  thanks.  The  opportunity 
which  the  author  has  had  of  putting  together  all  the  materials 
bearing  upon  his  branch  of  the  subject  enables  him  to  suggest 
meanings,  or  further  and  more  precise  renderings,  of  words 
hitherto  untranslated  or  doubtful ;  chronology,  law,  manners 
and  customs,  the  state  of  society  during  the  period  treated  of 
— these  and  many  other  things  receive  new  light.  But  such 
work  is  not  easy,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  research  and  its  results,  even  when  everything 
possible  has  been  said  and  done. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

The  India  of  Auramozeb  (Topography,  Statistics,  and 
Roads).  By  Jadunath  Sarkar,  M.A.  (Calcutta: 
Bose  Brothers,  1901.) 

For  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  work  should  be 
welcomed  and  commended.      It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
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first  attempt  by  an  English-educated  Indian  to  deal  with 
the  modern  history  of  his  own  country  in  the  critical  and 
scientific  spirit.  Any  other  works  that  I  know  are  mere 
compilations,  as  often  as  not  taken  from  the  books  of 
European  writers.  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar  has  gone  instead 
to  the  original  sources,  qualifying  himself  for  dealing  with 
them  by  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Persian. 

Compared  with  the  rich  archives  of  modem  European 
states,  India  of  the  Mahomedan  period  is  poor  in  material. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  their  defects, 
the  histories  and  chronicles  still  extant  present  a  very 
extensive  field  for  the  labour  and  self-devotion  of  many 
scholars.  The  settling  of  texts,  the  translation  into  English, 
the  annotation  and  critical  examination  of  these  chronicles 
appear  to  be  tasks  admirably  suited  to  the  bent  of  the 
Indian  mind,  its  patience  and  its  love  of  detail.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar  may  continue  the  task  that 
he  has  so  well  begun ;  and  that  his  example  may  stimulate 
some  of  his  fellow-graduates  to  similar  undertakings. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  (i)  a  translation  of  the 
Khuld^at'Ut'tawdrlJdi  of  Sujan  Rae,  the  portion  relating  to 
topography,  about  one-fifth  of  that  work,  pp.  1-123  ;  (ii)  au 
abstract  of  the  topographical  chapters  of  the  Chahdr  Oulshan 
of  Rae  Chatarman,  giving  an  account  of  Hindustan  and  the 
Dakhin,  and  of  the  routes  throughout  India,  pp.  123-178. 
Prefixed  to  these  two  texts  there  is  an  Introduction  of 
ninety-six  pages  summing  up  the  author's  conclusions  on 
the  area,  the  revenue,  the  topography,  and  the  routes  of  the 
Mogul  Empire. 

The  Khuldsat'UUtawdrikh  is  a  work  with  considerable 
pretensions  to  literary  style,  and  in  that  respect  is  far 
superior  to  the  Chahdr  Oulshan,  which  reads  more  like  a  set 
of  rough  notes  than  a  finished  work.  The  translation  of  the 
Khuldsat  is  fairly  well  done,  though  the  point  of  some  of 
the  poetry  seems  to  be  rather  missed  in  the  renderings 
given.  In  dealing  with  the  Chahdr  Oulshan,  Mr.  Sarkar 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  less  successful,  especially  in  the 
road  lists.     In  Persian  texts  names  of  places  (if  you  do  not 
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know  them  already)  are  notoriously  difficult  to  decipher  and 
verify.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Jadonath  Sarkar  was 
handicapped  by  working  on  a  single  manuscript  text. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  time  for  the  minute  collation 
that  I  intended,  but  so  far  as  I  have  gone  I  find  that  my 
manuscript  gives  numerous  variants  and  discrepancies,  both 
in  the  revenue  figures  and  in  the  names  of  the  stages  in  the 
routes.  There  is  no  space  to  enter  here  on  these  details, 
and  I  will  take  other  means  of  communicating  them  to  the 
author.  One  excellent  point  is  the  frequent  reference  to 
modem  atlases  and  gazetteers  and  the  works  of  European 
travellers.  Some  European  scholars  still  betray  a  strange 
reluctance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  admirable  maps 
published  by  the  Indian  Survey. 

As  for  the  revenue  statistics,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Sarkar,  not 
being  a  revenue  official,  hardly  realizes  the  uncertainties 
that  are  latent  in  all  the  records  he  treats  of.  I  doubt  if 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas  made  this  preliminary  point  sufficiently 
clear.  Again,  in  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  formal  arithmetic, 
the  tables  are  defective  ;  the  detailed  figures  as  often  as  not 
do  not,  when  added  up,  agree  with  the  total  given,  and  the 
figures  themselves  are  often  so  badly  written  as  to  be  difficult 
to  decipher.  But  apart  from  these  formal  defects,  which 
Mr.  Sarkar  himself  points  out,  the  statements  are  a  very 
uncertain  foundation  on  which  to  build.  We  do  not  know 
with  certainty  whether  the  sums  shown  in  them  are  (1)  the 
lama'-i-kdmil,  that  is,  a  mere  assumed  or  standard  revenue ; 
or  (2)  the  jama^'i-wdjibi,  the  actual  demand  of  a  particular 
year ;  or  (3)  the  jama'-i-wasull,  the  actual  receipts  of  some 
one  year.  Under  the  last  two  heads  we  rarely  have  the 
actual  year  stated,  and  thus  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
a  normal  or  an  exceptional  harvest.  And  if  we  use  the 
figures  for  comparison  with  present-day  revenue  collections, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Mogul  accounts  show  net 
receipts,  after  the  deduction  of  local  expenses,  while  ours 
are  gross  receipts,  and  all  our  disbursements  are  brought 
to  account  separately  per  contra.  If  Mr.  Jadunath  Sarkar 
devotes  further  labour  to  the  subject,  as  I  think  he  may  well 
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do,  he  will  find  that  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  other  sets 
of  statiatics,  quite  independent  of  those  he  has  already  made 
use  of,  which  might  be  incorporated  in  his  statistical  tables. 

In  conclusion  I  will  note  some  of  the  leading  points  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  doubtful,  or  to  require  further  elucidation. 
On  p.  xvi,  chattars  should  be  chharis,  the  bambu  poles  or 
sticks  carried  at  the  head  of  the  processions  in  question  (see 
Platts'  Dictionary,  462).  It  is  not  quite  true  (p.  xviii)  that 
the  historical  part  of  the  Chahdr  Oulshan  is  of  no  value ; 
there  are  one  or  two  statements  about  the  reigning  sovereign, 
'Alamgir  II,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  so  also,  it  is 
the  only  authority  for  the  account  of  Ajit  Singh,  son  of 
Ghiru  Gobind  Singh.  On  p.  xxi,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Mahrattahs  north  of  the  Narbada  is  put  in  1725,  which  is 
many  years  too  late  ;  and  by  inference  we  are  told  that  the 
Panjab  had  been  ceded  to  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  in  1751, 
instead  of  saying  that  it  was  ceded  to  Nadir  Shah  in  1739, 
recovered  temporarily,  1748-1753,  and  then  finally  lost 
The  road-book  in  the  Agrah  and  Calcutta  Gazetteer  of 
1841-2  (p.  xxiv)  will  be  found,  I  think,  identical  with  the 
oflKcial  Route  Book  of  the  Quarter-Master-Generars  Depart- 
ment. The  areas  of  land  measured  (p.  xxvii)  will  be  found 
for  the  period  1730-37  in  ^ushhal  Chand's  Nawddir 
uz'zamdni. 

As  an  old  collector  of  Saharanpur,  I  must  protest  against 
the  'Shahranpur'  of  p.  xxxiv:  the  etymology,  it  is  true, 
would  justify  a  form  '  Shah-Haran-par ' ;  but  the  muMvaffaf 
followed  in  the  actual  existing  pronunciation  requires 
Sftharanpur,  the  Bengali  pronunciation  of  ah  being  inad- 
missible. In  the  second  footnote  on  the  same  page,  the 
words  'Faizabad  is  now  included  in  Oudh'  should  be 
expunged,  the  Faizabad  referred  to  being  a  parganah  still 
existing  in  the  north  of  the  Saharanpur  Tahsil  (see  Elliot, 
''Supplemental  Glossary,"  p.  347).  The  garden  of  Mihr 
Parwar,  wife  of  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur  Shah  (p.  xxxvi),  is  in 
Mihraull,  close  to  the  Qutb.  I  believe  '  Perath '  (p.  xliii)  is 
more  usually  Bairath,  although  Jarrett  is  responsible  for  the 
forms  Parat  {'Ain,  ii,  p.  96),  Perat  (p.  181),  and  Birat  (p.  191). 
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The  *  Dokon '  of  p.  xlix  and  p.  32  represents,  I  suppose, 
y^y^  of  the  text,  which  should  be  read  'Deogaww,'  other- 
wise '  Dogam '  (see  an  interesting  account  of  the  mint  there 
by  Dr.  W.  Vest,  Indian  Medical  Service,  J.A.S.  Bengal 
for  1896,  part  i,  pp.  69-81).  On  p.  Ixix,  line  16,  Kurdezi 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  read  Ghirdezi,  from  Gardez,  a  place  in 
Afghanistan.  It  is  the  appellation  of  a  class  of  Indian 
Sayyads,  see  Elliot  (Supp.  Gloss.,  p.  447) ;  and  on  the 
same  page,  line  24,  *  west '  surely  ought  to  be  by  the  map 

*  east '  of  Multan,  though  the  mistake  is  probably  due  to 
Sujan  Rae,  as  the  Ellis  MS.  of  the  H^uldsat  has  the  words 
Khdicar-ruyah-i'Multdn,  On  p.  10  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  epithet  kdki  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  saint  Khwajah  Qutb-ud-din,  Bakhtiar. 
I  believe  it  comes  from  kdk^  the  name  of  a  cake  or  biscuit 
offered  at  his  shrine.  As  for  the  territory  of  Bhadaur 
(p.  26)  not  being  identified,  it  will  be  found  in  the  Bah 
Pinahat  parganah  to  the  east  of  Agrah  city,  and  south  of  the 
Jamnah  (see  a  long  account  of  the  Bhadauriyah  rajahs  in 
Elliot,  Supp.  Gloss.,  pp.  75-80). 

The  doubtful  passage  of  the  Khuld^at  on  p.  42  reads  thus 
in  the  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis  :  Ba  khmhkt 
ha  aingdsan  rawand;  bar  fardz-i-dn  jihat-i-bdriah  o  tdbish  nlz 
Bdyah  ba-adzand.  The  note  as  to  the  chaudhri  on  p.  50 
should  read  'headman  of  a  parganah,'  not  of  a  'village.' 
Under  Malwah,  p.  55,  line  14,  following  the  Ellis  MS.,  for 
'  Numan '   read   *  Dlwas,'   and   for  the   river  '  Tawa '  read 

*  Narbada.'  On  p.  61,  is  not  porah  the  common  word  purah, 
a  hamlet,  the  diminutive  of  jour,  a  town  P  The  patched  gown 
or  khirqah,  p.  76,  line  15,  is,  of  course,  the  robe  of  office 
conferred  on  admission  to  a  mendicant  order,  and  the 
dispatch  of  it  to  Shekh  Farid-ud-dln  was  a  token  that  the 
spiritual  succession  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  u,j 

In  the  abstract  of  the  Chahdr  Ouhhan  I  note  one  or  two 
variants  of  importance.  On  p.  122,  for  *  mela  of  the  Ganges,* 
^^l^,  read  *mela  of  Kalka  Ji,*  ^^  liH^,  a  well-known 
temple  south  of  modem  Dihll.  As  to  Sarkar  Barhar,  No.  5 
on  p.  136,  might  it  not  be  the  Tarhar  mentioned  on  p.  323 
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of  Elliot's  "Supplemental  Glossary"?  In  my  MS.  the 
word  is  plainly  written  *  Burhanpur ' !  The  conjecture  in 
the  note  on  p.  140  is  borne  out  by  my  MS.,  which  has  the 
word  aer ;  but  ser-hdsil  simply  means  *  very  productive.' 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Sarkar's  work  is  of 
a  very  meritorious  nature,  but  if  it  is  to  be  perfected  he 
should  keep  it  constantly  by  him,  amending  and  altering  it 
as  his  researches  extend  and  his  materials  accumulate.  We 
shall  look  for  and  welcome  the  other  works  announced  as  in 
preparation.  But  we  beseech  him  on  the  next  occasion  not 
to  forget  an  index,  without  which  any  work  of  this  kind 
is  nearly  useless. 

Wm.  Irvine. 

Memoirs  op  Maharaja  Nubkissen  Bahadur.     By  N.  N. 
Ghose.     (Calcutta,  1901.) 

The  Sobha  Bazar  family  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  finding  such  a  competent  writer  as  Mr.  N.  N.  Ghose 
to  undertake  the  biography  of  its  founder,  Maharajah 
Nubkissen.  The  Rajah  was  bom  about  1732,  being  the 
third  son  of  one  Ram  Gharan,  akayasth,  who  had  moved 
from  his  home  near  Murshidabad  to  Murgacha,  a  parganah 
close  to  Calcutta,  upon  appointment  as  a  qdnungo.  Nubkissen 
was  probably  bom  in  Govindpur,  one  of  the  three  villages 
now  merged  in  Calcutta.  Apparently  he  was  left  to  fight 
his  own  battle  in  life ;  he  began  to  earn  his  living  early, 
at  the  age  of  18,  as  Persian  munshi  to  Warren  Hastings. 
In  1757  he  was  employed  by  Clive,  and  afterwards  rose 
rapidly  in  the  English  Company's  service.  Finally,  in 
1767,  he  was  made  Political  Banyan,  or  the  chief  native 
servant  of  the  Government.  He  retired  from  public  life 
in  1782,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Calcutta  on  the 
22nd  November,  1797,  full  of  years  and  honours. 

Mr.  Ghose's  subject  inevitably  introduces  us  to  many  often- 
debated  points  in  Anglo  -  Indian  history — ^Nubkissen's  loan 
to  Hastings,  the  prosecution  and  execution  of  Nandkumar, 
the   Bardwan   sazdwall,  and   so  forth.      On  most  of  these 
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he  takes  a  fairly  impartial  attitude.  Nandkumar,  as  he 
evidently  thinks,  got  no  more  than  his  deserts.  As  to  the 
matter  of  the  loan  of  three  lakhs  to  Hastings,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  a  bond  had  been  executed  in  the  usual 
way  when  the  money  was  accepted.  At  the  same  time, 
apart  from  the  turgid  rhetoric  of  Burke,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  corrupt  intention.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
denies  that  Nandkumar  was  a  man  with  a  very  bad  record ; 
still,  that  fact,  as  one  easily  perceives,  is  no  proof  that  he 
committed  forgery  in  the  particular  instance.  But  he  was 
elaborately  tried  before  a  jury,  which  probably  came  to 
a  correct  finding.  With  the  actual  course  of  this  trial 
Hastings  could  not  interfere,  and  to  that  extent  cannot  be 
made  responsible  ;  it  might  have  been  better,  looking  to 
the  novelty  of  the  death  penalty  for  that  crime,  if  Nandkumar 
had  not  been  hung;  but  here,  too,  Hastings  is  apparently 
not  to  blame,  for  he  would  have  sent  the  prisoner's  petition 
to  the  judges  if  Francis  and  the  others  had  not  outvoted 
him  (p.  134).  Hastings  disliked  Nandkumar,  of  that  there 
is  little  doubt;  probably  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  man 
was  prosecuted ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  research  devoted 
to  the  subject,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  act  or  word  involving 
him  has  been  discovered.  Nubkissen  seems  to  have  given 
his  evidence  with  some  reluctance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  mere  finessing,  meant  to  produce  all  the  more 
deadly  efiect.  In  such  matters  the  simplest  explanation 
is  generally,  in  my  experience,  the  safest  and  soundest. 
Nubkissen  was,  I  think,  really  reluctant  to  give  evidence 
incriminating  a  Brahman,  but  what  he  did  say  was  the 
truth,  as  he  believed  it. 

Modem  Indians  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  types 
that  they  have  chosen  as  national  heroes:  the  Mahrattahs 
with  their  Shivajl,  a  robber  chief  of  genius ;  the  Bengalis, 
with  Nandkumar  (p.  104),  a  man  who  ended  on  the  scaffold 
a  life  of  intrigue  and  deceit,  his  last  crime  being  the  mean 
one  of  forgery. 

As  for  Mr.  Ghose's  view  that  the  services  of  Nubkissen 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  English,  in  fact  that  Indian 
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work  is  always  ignored  by  us,  we  would  remind  him  that 
this  injustice  (so  far  as  it  may  be  truly  alleged)  is  not 
confined  to  India  or  the  English.  Nowhere  do  the  working 
sabordinates  obtain  the  recognition  that  is  so  often  their  due. 
In  Nubkissen's  case,  moreover,  he  got  all  that  he  sought 
for,  power,  wealth,  and  titles ;  and  I  should  be  very  much 
astonished  to  find  that  he  ever  looked  on  himself  as  a  slighted 
or  neglected  man.  By  the  custom  of  his  caste,  observed 
through  thousands  of  years,  he  was  bom  to  earn  his  living 
by  his  pen  in  the  service  of  others ;  and  it  seems  a  mere 
modem  misinterpretation  of  the  then  conditions  to  picture 
him  as  a  conscious  patriot  working  for  the  redemption  of  his 
native  land.  One  master  was  to  him  as  good  as  another; 
it  was  a  question  of  personal  advantage.  Like  most  other 
Indians,  he  faithfully  served  the  side  that  employed  and 
paid  him. 

The  position  of  the  Indian  in  the  employ  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  has  gone  through  several  phases ;  before 
Comwallis,  after  Comwallis,  under  Lord  William  Bentinok, 
and  since  the  Mutiny,  each  of  these  periods  marks  a  different 
stage  in  the  position  of  officials  of  Indian  race.  At  present 
a  higher  official  morality  is  preached  in  native  society  and 
to  a  great  extent  practised.  Irregular  gains  have  nearly 
ceased ;  existence  has  to  be  maintained  on  pay  which, 
although  liberal  enough,  does  not  permit  the  honest  acquire- 
ment of  wealth.  The  money  rewards  having  diminished  by 
the  loss  of  unavowed  receipts,  something  must  be  substituted, 
and  Indians  now  claim,  fairly  enough,  increased  public 
recognition  and  more  equality  with  Europeans  in  power 
and  position.  They  are  no  longer  content,  as  of  old,  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  having  great  influence  and  little 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Ghose,  on  p.  123,  contests  the  justice  of  Macaulay's 
assertion  that  the  Indian  is  peculiarly  ready  to  turn  upon 
a  man  directly  he  has  fallen  from  power  or  favour.  The 
metallic  brilliance  of  Macaulay's  style  produces  too  often  the 
effect  of  exaggeration  or  even  untruth.  In  this  instance, 
however,  was  he  so  very  far  wrong  P     My  own  experience. 
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reinforced  by  that  of  my  contemporaries,  could  furnish  me 
with  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  habit  of  mind,  of 
course  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  regard  to  more  trifling 
matters.  But  Mr.  Ghose  may  console  himself  under  the 
imputation  against  Indians  by  the  reflection  that  the  same 
readiness  to  pander  to  kings  and  crowds,  in  their  fickleness, 
is  far  firom  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  for  the  late  Professor  Seeley's  paradoxes,  Mr.  Ohose 
would  do  well  not  to  be  fascinated  too  much  by  their  inviting 
speciousnesa  Of  Seeley's  two  assertions,  (1)  that  the  English 
eonquered  India  without  intending  it  and  (2)  that  the 
Indians  conquered  it  themselTCS  for  the  English,  neither  is 
worth  anjrthing.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  already  sufficiently 
disposed  of  the  first  half  of  the  theory.  As  to  the  second, 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Ghose,  who  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an 
exceedingly  fair  and  open-minded  man,  how  it  happens  that 
for  over  a  hundred  years  (1757  to  1857)  the  side  the  English 
were  on  invariably  won  ?  The  inference  is  sufficiently 
obvious — ^nay,  inevitable.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  dispute 
between  the  organ-blower  and  the  organist;  the  first  supplies 
the  material  force,  but  the  second  plays  the  tune.  Both 
are  necessary,  but  what  result  would  there  be  without  the 
organist  P  In  a  sense  the  Indians  did  conquer  India  for  us ; 
we  led  and  they  fought.  But  for  any  effectual  purpose, 
either  of  history  or  present-day  politics,  what  useful 
deduction  can  be  drawn  from  that  admission?  None,  so 
far  as  I  can  see. 

One  statement  of  fact  struck  me  as  erroneous.  On  p.  44 
Mr.  Ghose  says,  "  After  consulting  him  (Nubkissen),  Olive 
reinstated  Jaffer  Aly  Khan  as  subadar  and  Muzuffer  Jung  as 
naib  subadar."  If  we  consult  the  volume  of  "  Treaties  and 
Engagements  "  (4to,  1812)  we  find  that  the  Treaty  of 
Beinstatement,  dated  the  10th  July,  1763,  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  Henry  Vansittart  and  his  councillors.  Mir  Ja'far 
died  on  the  5th  February,  1765,  while  Olive  did  not  land  in 
Calcutta  until  May,  1765  (Marshman,  "History,''  i,  307). 
Thus  Olive  could  not  possibly  have  reinstated  Mir  Ja'far. 

Mr.  Ghose,  on  p.  51,  suggests  that  the  Emperor  Shah 
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'Alam  made  a  very  bad  bargain  by  the  grant  of  the  Dewani 
to  the  Company.  Had  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  considerable 
reason  to  be  "  pleased  "  with  the  transaction  P  For  forty  years 
the  Dihli  Court  had  seen  very  little  money  from  Bengal, 
and  for  at  least  twenty  years  none  at  all,  beyond  an 
occasional  bribe.  In  short,  Shah  'Alam  conferred  an  o£Soe 
over  which  he  had  not  the  least  power  or  control,  in  exchange 
for  the  very  substantial  tribute  of  twenty-six  lakhs  of  rupees 
annually.  Evidently  he  had  a  predilection  for  such  one- 
sided bargains.  In  1774  he  oflTered  the  Province  of  Sind, 
first  to  the  French  and  then  to  the  English,  in  return  for 
military  protection  at  Dihli.  This  can  be  seen  in  Mr.  Emil 
Barbe's  ''  Le  Nabab  Ren^  Madec  "  and  in  the  pamphlet  of 
J.  Morrison,  "  generalissimo  of  the  Armies  of  the  Great 
Mogul"  (London,  1774).  After  Sind  was  ceded  to  Nadir 
Shah  in  1739  the  Moguls  had  exercised  no  authority  there. 

In  the  English  documents  quoted  there  are  several  words 
which  would  have  been  useful  additions  to  Mr.  Crooke's  new 
edition  of  Yule  and  Burnell's  Glossary — Poaneah  (p.  79), 
the  formal  commencement  of  rent  or  revenue  collections; 
Connah  Barry  (id.),  a  house  enclosure ;  Kauridge  (p.  81), 
land  excluded  at  settlement ;  Jerijf  (p.  87),  Zeriff  (p.  89), 
a  word  not  traced,  apparently  some  kind  of  account  on 
estimate ;  Cullundaun  (p.  101),  pen-case  or  qalam-ddn. 

Nubkissen  was  a  devout  and  orthodox  Hindu,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  both  the  Christians 
and  the  Mahomedans  of  Calcutta.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
a  man  of  most  estimable  character,  endowed  with  con- 
AiHArahle    abilitv   and    unrnir-fnirfi.   who   -nlavpd    his    nart   in 
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(April,  May,  June,  1902.) 


I.   General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

April  14,  1902.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  K.C.S.I., 
The  Rev.  W.  R.  Shanks,  and 
Mr.  Narbada  Shankar  Vaid 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Major  P.  M.  Sykes  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Historic  Notes 
on  South-East  Persia/'  The  paper  will  be  published  in 
October.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  took  part. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  May  13th,  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  proposing 
the  re-election  of  the  President,  Lord  Reay,  for  a  further 
term  of  three  years,  in  the  following  words  : — 

On  the  last  occasion  when  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing 
the  re-election  of  Lord  Reay  as  our  President,  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  explain  at  some  length  why  I  thought  he 
should  be  re-elected.  Now,  however,  he  has  been  so  long 
with  us,  we  have  become  so  fully  acquainted  with  his 
characteristics,  we  know  so  well  how  admirably  suited  he 
is  for  the  duties  he  has  to  discharge,  that  I  think  it  would 
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be  quite  superfluous  to  do  more  than  formally  to  propose  his 
re-election,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  do. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall^  Vice-President,  seconded  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  announced  that — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Maung  Tha  Hnyin,. 
Mr.  Edmund  Forbes,  and 
Mr.  Kishan  Singh 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  being  obliged  to  leave,  the  chair 
was  then  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  and  Dr.  Thornton, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  through  illness,  read  the 
following  Report  of  the  (Council  for  1901 : — 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1901. 

The  Council  regrets  to  report  the  loss  by  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  following  thirty- three  members : — 

There  have  died — 

Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  Virchand  R.  Gandhi, 
Mr.  W.  Lindley, 
Professor  Max  Miiller, 
Professor  Neil, 
Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
Mr.  R.  Heap, 
Sir  Cuthbert  Peek, 
Mr.  E.  Smith, 
Professor  Vasilief 

There  have  retired — 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Sir  Charles  Bernard, 
Mr.  P.  N.  Bose, 
Mr.  M.  Canney, 
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Mr.  W.  P.  F.  Dorph, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fergusson, 

Mr.  R.  K.  Gupta, 

Mr.  Sri  Kanti  Iyer, 

Mr.  W.  Leadbeater, 

Mr.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie, 

Mr.  K.  I.  Varugis  Mappillai, 

Mr.  J.  H.  MarshaU, 

Mr.  K.  P.  Padmanabha  Menon, 

Mr.  K.  Eanan  Nayer, 

Mr.  F.  Otani, 

Mr.  P.  Ramanatha  Mudaliar, 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Zahid  Sohrawarthy, 

Mr.  A.  R.  Rajaraja  Varma, 

Rev.  J.  R.  HiU, 

Professor  Benoy  Vehari  Mukerji, 

Mr.  Malcolm  Stevenson, 

Mr.  M.  J.  Philip, 

Mrs.  Bendall, 

Dr.  J.  Stroud  Hosford, 

Professor  Dr.  R.  Pischel, 

Professor  Dr.  V.  Radloff, 

Colonel  G.  A.  Jacob, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Jardine, 

Mr.  C.  Sri  Kanta. 

Of  the  subscribing  Libraries,  three  have  been  added  to 
the  list  and  none  have  resigned. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  eleven  subscribing 
members  and  libraries.  The  total  nimiber  of  members  on  the 
1st  of  January  of  each  of  the  last  fourteen  years  is  as  follows ; — 


1889   . 

.   432 

1896   . 

.   523 

1890   . 

,.   437 

1897   . 

.   524 

1891   . 

.   450 

1898   . 

.   532 

1892   .. 

.   459 

1899   .. 

.   553 

1893   . 

..   476 

1900   . 

551 

1894   ., 

.   493 

1901   . 

.   566 

1895   . 

.   492 

1902   .. 

.   677 
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The  progress  it  will  be  seen,  though  smaU,  has  been  fairly- 
kept  up.  The  average  yearly  increase,  in  spite  of  numerous 
losses  each  year,  is  about  ten;  and  the  total  increase  is 
145.  The  general  financial  position  of  the  Society  shows 
an  increase  of  the  yearly  fund  available  for  the  work  of 
the  Society  amounting,  in  the  same  period,  to  about  £200, 
and  in  this  connection  the  following  table  will  be  of  interest : 


Annual 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

Sale  of 
Journal. 
£ 

Total 

Receipts. 

£ 

Total 
Expenditure 

1888 

...     575     ... 

47      ... 

1177     .. 

cfc/ 

.     1087 

1889 

...     535     ... 

119      ... 

1130     .. 

.     1339 

1894 

...     574      .. 

185     ... 

1280     .. 

.     1260 

1895 

...     570     ... 

230     ... 

1284     .. 

.     1172 

1896 

...     570     ... 

193     ... 

1318     .. 

.     1188 

1897 

...     578     ... 

188     ... 

1286     .. 

.     1159 

1898 

...     612     ... 

224    ... 

1341     .. 

.     1285 

1899 

...     628     ... 

202     ... 

1276     .. 

.     1330 

1900 

...     622     ... 

205     ... 

1290     .. 

.     1230 

1901 

...     652     ... 

205     ... 

1391     .. 

.     1328 

The  principal  entry  on  the  expenditure  side  is,  as  usual, 
for  rent  (including  under  that  head  rates  and  taxes).  It 
amounts  this  year  to  £478  17«.  Sd.,  as  against  a  yearly 
average  of  about  £400.  The  difference  is  caused  by  an 
unusually  heavy  expenditure  of  £66  18«.  2d.  on  repairs, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  terms  of  our  leaae.  Since  its 
foundation  the  Society  has  been  compelled  to  spend  no  less 
a  sum  than  about  £35,000  on  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  Other 
learned  societies  of  equal  standing  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  are 
relieved  by  Government  from  any  expenditure  for  these 
purposes ;  and  the  Council  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that 
this  Society  may  one  day  be  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  societies  referred  to.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  Society  whose  work  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  imperial  interests  in  the  East  should 
have  been  so  long  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  removal  of 
the  London  University  to  the  Imperial  Institute  rendered 
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available  the  premises  till  then  allotted  to  it  by  Government 
in  Burlington  House ;  and  the  Council  then  made  endeavours 
to  get  this  neglect  remedied.  Those  endeavours  were,  un- 
fortunately, without  success.  But  the  point  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  Council  will  move  again  in  the  matter 
whenever  an  opportunity  shall  present  itself. 

The  gross  receipts  this  year  are  larger  than  the  Society 
has  yet  been  able  to  show ;  and  the  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  works  out  at  £168  11«.  Sd.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  cheque  for  £95  paid,  on  accoimt  of  expenses 
on  the  Journal,  in  December,  was  not  presented  to  the 
Society's  bankers  till  January,  and  must  therefore  appear 
in  next  year's  accounts.  The  balance-sheet  for  this  year 
accordingly  states  that  the  printing  account  for  the  Journal 
only  covers  three  numbers  instead  of  the  usual  four,  which 
were  actually  issued.  Had  this  cheque  been  presented  in 
December  the  expenditure  on  the  Journal  would  have  been 
therefore  £313  instead  of  £218,  and  the  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  only  £63  11«.  3^^.  Out  of  this  and  previous 
balances  the  Coimcil  has  invested  £200  in  the  purchase  of 
£198  5«.  4d.  in  3  per  cent.  Local  Loans  Stock,  and  has 
placed  £162  15«.  on  deposit  at  the  Society's  bankers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Council  proposes  to  deal  with  this 
surplus  is  shown  in  the  next  paragraph  of  this  Report. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  series  of  Asiatic 
Monographs,  the  establishment  of  which  was  annoimced  in 
the  last  report,  has  been  much  imder  consideration  by  the 
Coimcil.  The  scheme  has  now  been  fully  started;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
following  monographs,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  dealt  with  : — 

(1)  Gerini    (Major   G.    E.).      Researches   on   Ptolemy's 

Geography  of  the  Far  East. 

(2)  WiNTERNiTZ  (Dr.  M.).     Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  the  Royal  Asiatic   Society's  Library,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W,  Thomas. 
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(3)  HiRscHFELD   (Dr.   H.).      New  Researches  into  the 

Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran. 

(4)  Strong  (Professor  S.  A.).     The  History  of  Jakmak, 

Sultan  of  Egjrpt,  by  Ibn  'Arabshah. 

(5)  Le    Strange    (Ghiy).      Description    of    Persia   and 

Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d.,  from  the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd- Allah  Mnstawfi,  with 
a  simmiary  of  the  contents  of  that  work. 

If  funds  should  permit  of  the  series  being  carried  on, 
in  future  years  also,  by  the  publication  of  such  results 
of  original  research,  it  will  rank  on  a  par  with  the 
similar  series  brought  out  (independently  of  their  respective 
journals)  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  societies  in 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia;  and  it  will  be 
a  considerable  step  forward  in  accomplishing  the  work 
which  our  Society  was  founded  to  do.  But  the  initiation 
of  this  series  has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Society's  income;  and  its  future 
depends  on  that  increase  being  maintained. 

In  noticing  the  commencement  of  this  new  departure, 
the  Council  is  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  new 
undertaking  will  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  already 
existing  series  of  Oriental  Translations.  Thanks  principally 
to  the  efforts  of  our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  whose 
death  has  been  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Society,  thirteen 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  the  last  being  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids's  Dhamma  Sangani  (of  which  the  cost  was  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Sturdy).  Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  made  arrangements, 
which  still  hold  good,  for  the  publication  of  three  further 
volumes  at  his  expense.  And,  besides  that,  the  accounts  show 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fimd  of  £112  7«.,  about  half 
of  this  resulting  from  sales  of  the  Dhamma  Sangani  and  half 
from  the  sale  of  the  other  volumes. 

This  year  another  volimie,  Mrs.  Beveridge's  translation 
from  the  Persian  of  the  Memoirs  of  Gulbadan  Begum, 
aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  has  appeared.     In  this  case  the 
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experiment  has  been  made  of  publishing,  with  the  translation, 
the  text  also  of  the  unique  MS.  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  Council  takes  the  opportunity,  in  connection  with  these 
last  two  volumes  of  the  Translation  Fund,  to  call  attention 
to  the  valuable  assistance  which  lady  members  of  the  Society 
can  thus  render  to  Oriental  research. 

The  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Thomas  Watters  on 
the  travels  in  India  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Yuan  Chwang 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  volimies  of  this  series 
for  the  ensuing  two  years.  This  work  is  being  edited  by 
the  Secretary  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Bushell,  to  whom 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  School  in 
London,  the  Council  has  at  present  nothing  further  to  report. 
The  University  is  being  now  organized.  The  necessary 
funds  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  forthcoming;  and  the  Council 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  University 
authorities,  whenever  they  shall  have  to  decide  on  the 
apportionment  of  funds,  the  importance  and  the  needs  of 
Oriental  research. 

The  Council  has  decided  to  extend  a  special  welcome  to 
the  Indian  Princes  who  will  be  present  at  the  Coronation,  by 
inviting  them  to  a  banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  on  June  the  17th.  The  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  an  influential  committee,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Steuart  Bayley.  This  intention  has  received  very  en- 
couraging support  from  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends,  and  the  Council  has  every  confidence  that 
the  result  will  more  than  justify  their  expectations. 

The  Council  has  to  report,  in  respect  to  the  Society's 
Journal,  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  increased  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  Oriental  matters.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal,  which  now,  indeed, 
threatens  to  become  too  bulky,  as  a  bound  volimie,  for 
convenience,  the  nimiber  of  original  articles  sent  in  to 
the  Council  for  publication  has  far  outrun  the  available 
space.  The  Coimcil  is  exceedingly  loth  to  decline,  or 
indefinitely  to  postpone,  the  publication  of  such  articles  as 
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are  a  distinct  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  But  it 
has  now  foimd  it  necessary  to  accept  articles  filling  up 
the  Journal  for  so  many  issues  ahead  that  it  will  become 
a  serious  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  Journal 
must  not  be  still  further  enlarged.  As  the  size  of  the 
volimie  has  already  reached  the  utmost  limit,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  that  case,  to  break  up  the  Journal  into  two 
or  more  separate  issues,  each  containing  articles  devoted 
to  some  special  branch  of  enquiry.  To  do  this  would  be 
an  advantage  in  some  respects;  but  it  would  be  so  great 
a  disadvantage  in  others,  that  the  Council  hopes  to  be  able, 
by  transferring  the  longer  articles  (especially  abstracts  of 
newly  discovered  MSS. — always,  very  properly,  somewhat 
long)  to  the  Monograph  Series,  to  postpone  the  day  when 
a  decision  on  this  point  will  have  to  be  taken.  The  Council 
is  very  glad  to  notice  that  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  so 
important  for  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  continues 
remarkably  steady  ;  and  it  trusts  that  the  Society  will 
appreciate  its  continued  efforts  to  retain,  in  all  the  articles 
accepted,  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  which  the 
Journal  has  now  so  well-earned  a  reputation. 

On  the  whole,  and  especially  considering  the  very  small 
means  of  the  Society,  the  record  of  work  done,  and  of  new 
enterprises  imdertaken,  is  not  discouraging.  Slowly  but 
surely  it  grows  year  by  year,  and  was  never  so  extensive 
as  it  has  now  come  to  be.  But  it  will  be  long  before  the 
arrears  of  work,  necessarily  as  yet  left  undone,  can  have 
been  worked  off.  Even  as  regards  the  present  it  cannot 
yet  be  said  that  the  East,  as  it  is,  has  been  made  intelligible 
to  the  West.  And  as  regards  the  past,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
religion,  of  philosophy,  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  mankind,  remain  still  unwritten  becaiise  the  materials 
on  which  they  must  be  based  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
adequately  edited,  translated,  and  simimarized.  The  Society 
is  really  at  the  beginning  of  its  labours.  It  is  a  disadvantage 
in  some  respects  that  our  subjects  are  literary  and  historical. 
They  seem  to  add  nothing  to  material  comfort.    The  study  of 
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them  does  not  result  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  affords 
a  livelihood.  There  is  no  reason  for  complaint  in  an  age  of 
luxury,  of  keen  commercial  competition,  of  severe  individual 
struggle  for  the  means  of  livelihood,  that  such  studies  as 
lead  only  to  ideas,  to  a  richer  intellectual  life,  should  be 
pushed,  for  a  time,  into  the  background,  should  receive  but 
little  popidar  support.  Similar  causes  have  operated  in  the 
past.  It  is  only  in  recent  generations  that  we  have  seen  the 
rise  of  the  new  science  of  history,  on  the  watch,  not  for  the 
romance  of  individual  lives,  but  for  the  causes  that  underlie 
the  rise  and  development  of  himian  ideas  and  institutions. 
In  this  respect  we  stand  just  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  and 
not  in  this  only.  The  nations  are  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  pressing  necessity,  in  the  imminent  struggle  in  the 
East  for  commercial  and  political  advantages,  of  a  more 
accurate  and  full  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  ideas  and 
languages  of  the  Eastern  peoples  than  has  hitherto  been 
found  necessary.  The  importance  and  interest  of  the  work 
is  already,  therefore,  for  both  these  reasons,  becoming  largely 
recognized  abroad ;  and  the  Council  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future  in  the  hope  that  it  must  soon  be 
more  adequately  recognized  here. 

By  the  lamented  deaths  of  Professor  Weber  and  Professor 
Tiele,  two  vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  list  of  our  Honorary 
Members.  The  Coimcil  proposes  the  election  in  their  stead 
of  Professor  Lanman,  of  Harvard,  and  of  Professor  Houtsma^ 
of  Utrecht. 

Lord  Reay  retires  from  the  office  of  President,  and  Lord 
Crawford,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Sir  Charles 
Lyall,  and  Sir  Raymond  West  retire  by  rotation  from  the 
office  of  Vice-President.  The  following  members  retire, 
imder  the  rules,  from  the  Council : — 

Mr.  Fleet, 
Mr.  Frazer, 
Mr.  Irvine, 
Professor  Macdonell, 
Mr.  Sewell. 
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In   place  of  them  the    Council  proposes   the  election,   as 
Vice-Presidents,  of 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  DufF, 

Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 

Sir  Charles  Lyall, 

Sir  Raymond  West ; 

and  of  members  of  Council,  of 
Mr.  Fleet, 

Professor  Macdonell, 
Professor  E.  G.  Browne, 
Professor  Douglas, 
Mr.  Dames. 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Sir  TT,  Satfigan,  K.C.,  said: — It  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  I  rise  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Report  we 
have  just  heard.  It  is,  I  think,  a  practical,  businesslike 
document,  which  puts  before  the  meeting,  briefly  and 
clearly,  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  from  a  financial 
and  a  literary  point  of  view.  And  I  think  also  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  from  either  point  of  view  it  is 
eminently  satisfactory.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
subscribers,  with  an  increase  of  £101  over  last  year's  receipts, 
leaving  a  balance  in  excess  of  expenditure  of  £63.  This  may 
not  represent  a  large  addition  to  our  available  funds,  but  it 
shows  at  all  events  a  watchful  administration  which  does 
not  embark  on  any  ambitious  projects  beyond  the  existing 
resources  of  the  Society.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  was 
said  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  at  last  year's  meeting,  that  the 
Society  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  money, 
but  rather  of  spending  tt  uaefully  in  stimulating  interest  in, 
and  improving  our  knowledge  of.  Eastern  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  that  our  Society  should  be  main- 
tained in  a  condition  which  may  be  described  as  that  of 
'healthy  solvency,'  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
I  regard  the  existence  of  a  balance  at  credit  as  the  result 
of  the  year's  receipts  and  expenditure  as  a  sign  of  good 
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administration.  We  may  indeed  regret  that  our  resources 
are  not  greater,  for  who  can  deny,  looking  at  the  great  scope 
for  labour  which  lies  before  us,  that  with  larger  funds  at  our 
disposal  we  could  do  so  much  more  than  is  at  present  possible 
with  our  limited  financial  means.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
what  might  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  Society  like  ours 
if  only  sufficient  funds  were  at  our  disposal,  the  thought 
that  must  occur  to  all  our  minds  is  that  which  oppressed  the 
dying  moments  of  that  great  and  true  Englishman  who  now 
sleeps  the  eternal  sleep  of  death  on  the  crest  of  the  lonely 
Matoppo  hills,  so  little  done,  so  much  remains.  If  a  few  more 
generous  donors  like  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  death 
we  all  so  sincerely  lament,  would  only  come  forward  and 
emulate  his  example,  or  if  some  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of 
India  would  realize  how  much  they  could  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  the  labours  of  this  Society  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  translations  of  interesting  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Sanskrit  works  at  present  unknown  to  European  readers, 
great  possibilities  would  be  opened  out,  which  are  now 
relegated  to  a  future  which  is  longed  for  but  scarcely  within 
the  ken  of  the  seniors  of  the  present  generation. 

Nevertheless,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  our  present 
resources  will  not  permit  of  our  anticipating  so  rich  a  harvest 
in  the  immediate  future,  we  have  still  matter  for  sincere 
gratification,  not  only  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  in 
the  prospect  which  the  report  of  the  past  year  holds  out  to  us. 

We  have,  I  find,  not  only  been  able  to  publish  thirteen 
volumes  of  translations  in  the  past,  including  the  recent 
scholarly  translation  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  of  the  Dhamma 
Sangani,  and  the  very  interesting  translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Gulbadan  Begum,  the  aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  which  we 
also  owe  to  another  talented  lady  member  of  our  Society, 
but  we  are  assured  that  the  publication  of  other  translations 
of  important  works  relating  to  the  East  are  in  contemplation 
and  actually  in  progress.  There  are  also  at  least  five 
monographs  on  Asiatic  subjects  which  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  press  by  writers  whose  names  are 
a  guarantee  for  conscientious  and  accurate  work. 
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It  is  by  publications  of  this  kind  that  we  not  only  justify 
the  existence  of  our  Society,  but  we  serve  to  foster  also  that 
deeper  interest  in  the  East  which  contributes  so  largely  to 
widen  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  and  to  enlist  our 
intelligent  sympathy  with  those  Asiatic  races  towards  whom 
our  Empire  has  a  noble  mission  to  fulfil,  a  mission  which  can 
best  be  promoted  by  making  ourselves  more  conversant  with 
all  that  is  worthy  to  be  known  of  the  past  history,  the 
literature,  the  habits,  laws,  and  customs  of  these  races. 
It  is  by  acquiring  a  fuller  knowledge  on  these  points  that 
we  learn  to  respect  those  races  for  their  many  virtues  and 
for  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  world's  history,  and  it 
is  by  feeling  this  respect  for  them  ourselves  that  we  can 
alone  hope  to  inspire  a  similar  feeling  on  their  part  towards 
us,  and  thereby  deepen  the  true  foimdations  on  which  our 
Empire  must  rest  in  the  East. 

Considering,  therefore,  what  our  Society  has  done  in  the 
past,  how  it  is  still  zealously  labouring  with  limited  means  in 
the  same  direction,  I  cannot  but  express  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  Government  has  given  so  little  encouragement  to 
its  efforts.  We  might  well,  I  think,  expect  a  special  grant 
towards  the  Translation  and  Monograph  Fund  from  the  State, 
and  also  a  contribution  towards  meeting  the  charge  for  rent 
of  a  suitable  building,  and  I  trust  that  the  Council  will  not 
relax  its  efforts  to  obtain  this  monetary  and  well-merited 
assistance. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  Journal  published  by  the 
Society.  The  articles  are  all  well  chosen,  and  display  an 
amount  of  research  and  learning  which  make  them  valuable 
and  attractive  to  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  East. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

St/ed  AH  Bilgrami,  in  seconding  the  report,  said : — My 
Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  Report  which  has  just 
been  read  is  eminently  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  working 
of  the  Society  is  concerned.  It  shows  that  the  Society  has 
been  making  steady  progress.     The  number  of  its  members. 
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notwithstanding  withdrawals  and  loss  by  death,  is  on  the 
increase.  Its  Journal  has  not  only  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  it  has  lately  attained  under  the 
management  of  our  able  Secretary  and  his  assistant,  but, 
thanks  to  the  growing  nimiber  of  Orientalists  in  this  country, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  same  high  standard  will 
be  maintained  in  the  future.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  flow 
of  material  that  it  has  become  a  question  whether  the 
Journal  should  not  be  appreciably  enlarged.  So  far  so  good, 
and  for  a  Society  like  ours  perhaps  the  best  measure  of  its 
success  is  the  record  of  its  work.  But  at  the  same  time  you 
all  know  the  adage  that  bricks  cannot  be  made  without 
straw,  and  when  we  look  to  the  small  balance  of  £63  11«.  Sd. 
left  to  our  credit  after  meeting  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  year,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  our  financial  position 
is  as  sound  as  might  be  desired.  Looking  back  to  the  steady 
progress  we  have  made  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the 
ease  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  balance  income  and 
expenditure,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  so  long  as  we  are 
dependent  on  the  annual  subscriptions  of  our  members  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  efficiency,  the  Society  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  a  sound  financial  position.  Moreover, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  certain  social  functions 
which  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  institute  in  order  to 
make  our  Society  acceptable  to  a  wider  circle  of  members  in 
this  coimtry,  but  which  the  Society  is  unable  to  undertake 
owing  to  the  small  margin  of  balance  on  which  it  has  to 
work.  For  my  part,  imtil  such  time  as  we  have  a  funded 
capital  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  and  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  the  Society  is 
located,  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion 
that  we  are  doing  well,  and  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of 
every  member  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  grist 
to  the  mill. 

We  all  know  that  our  field  of  operation  is  represented  by 
the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  The  elucidation  of  its  past  and 
present,  the  study  of  the  languages,  history,  and  antiquities 
of  its  vast  concourse  of  people,  is  our  chief  aim,  and  yet 
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k  the  late  Mr.  Gibb,  the  well-known  Turkish  scholar,  whose 
History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  is  a  marvel  of  sound  scholarship, 
wide  research,  and  lucid  exposition.  It  is  fortunate  that  his 
mantle  has  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders,  and  the  completion  of 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  our  most  regidar  contributor 
and  valued  friend,  Professor  Browne  of  Cambridge,  whose 
marvellous  knowledge  of  Mussulman  languages  and  literature 
is  only  equalled  by  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  people  to 
whom  these  langtiages  belong. 

We  have  also  to  lament  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  who  was  not  only  a  very  old  member  of  the 
Society,  but  whose  liberality  has  enabled  us  to  revive  the 
old  Translation  Fund.  The  last  work  in  this  series,  viz., 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Gulbadan  Begum,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Beveridge,  one  of  our  lady  members  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  text  is 
foimded  on  a  unique  MS.,  but  this  could  not  be  helped. 
Mr.  Beveridge  foimd  mention  of  a  Himiayun  Nama  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung  at 
Hyderabad,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  lent  out,  and 
notwithstanding  repeated  applications  to  the  Librarian  no 
trace  of  the  work  has  been  found. 

The  scheme  of  Asiatic  monographs  is  now  fully  matured, 
and  five  distinct  monographs  are  in  the  press,  and  some  of 
these  ready  for  publication. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  express  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  our  President,  Lord  Reay,  whose  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society  remains  imabated.  We  have  also  to 
thank  our  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  and  our  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Hughes. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said : — I  think  that  the  meeting  may  feel  quite  satisfied  that 
the  Society  is  making  good  progress  in  the  hands  of  its 
officers.  It  enjoys  in  Lord  Reay  an  eminently  painstaking 
and  tactful  President,  and  the  Society  can  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  his  re-election. 

The  devoted  and  ardent  labours  of  our  distinguished 
Secretary,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  his  very  competent 
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assistant,  Miss  Hughes,  are  known  to  all  members  of  this 
Society,  and  the  Report  read  and  the  work  done  throughout 
the  year  are  evidence  that  the  Coimcil  as  a  whole  have 
attended  with  diligence  and  care  to  all  the  various  duties 
imposed  upon  them. 

An  allusion  has  been  made,  unfortunately  as  usual,  to  the 
lamented  lack  of  interest  in  Oriental  studies  in  this  country. 
The  question  has  been  principally  discussed  here  on  previous 
occasions  with  reference  to  an  Oriental  School  of  Languages. 
There  is  a  lamentable  inconsistency  between  our  vast  Oriental 
obligations,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
to  our  Eastern  possessions,  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  lack  not  so  much  teachers 
as  students,  and  these  we  shall  never  have  until  young  men 
can  be  brought  to  see,  and  it  is  made  worth  while  for  them 
to  learn,  the  importance  of  making  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  languages,  geography,  customs,  history,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  they  will  live  among  when  they  go  East. 
It  is  of  no  use  approaching  Chinese  and  other  Oriental 
teachers  with  a  view  to  their  giving  lectures  if  you  cannot 
get  students  to  attend  them.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Professors  that  the  lectures  are  thinly  attended.  The 
necessity  for  such  knowledge  is  nowhere  properly  recognized 
either  by  the  pubUc  or  the  Government. 

In  France  things  are  very  dififerent.  There  they  have  an 
Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  with  200  real 
students,  besides  a  certain  nmnber  who  go  there  to  diminish 
their  term  of  military  service.  The  Council  might  turn  their 
attention  to  the  providing  of  students  rather  than  Professors. 
When  the  former  come  along  bringing  fees  the  latter  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  best  way  would  be  to  urge  upon  the  dififerent 
Government  Departments  and  the  heads  of  Mercantile 
Institutions  the  urgent  necessity  of  so  training  young  men 
destined  to  go  East  that  they  may  be  equipped  with 
a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  some  sound 
information  regarding  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  will  have  to  deal.     Personally 
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I  should  like  to  see  Haileybiiry  revived  on  a  magnified  scale, 
and  a  college  established  for  the  training  of  students,  official 
and  non-official,  who  purpose  to  spend  their  working  lives  in 
the  East.  Then  all  our  young  men  destined  for  India, 
Turkey,  Japan,  and  China  would  be  able  to  say  that  they 
had  received  their  education  in  one  of  their  own  great 
colleges. 

Young  men  going  to  India  would  be  far  better  trained 
at  such  a  college  than  by  spending  a  year  or  two  at  the 
English  Universities,  which  are  imbued  with  classical 
traditions,  and  can  do  very  little  to  stimulate  Oriental 
studies  or  arouse  sympathies  with  Oriental  peoples. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Council  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  making  business  people  interest 
themselves  in  getting  yoimg  men  who  are  going  abroad 
to  attend  a  special  practical  college  course  for  teaching 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  men  destined 
for  service  in  the  East. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  continues  under  the  capable 
editorship  of  our  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  to  do 
us  credit,  and  is  able  to  hold  up  its  head  among  similar 
journals  of  other  societies  in  the  world. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  other  members  present,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy  that 
of  the  balance  of  £63  11«.  3d.  shown  in  the  Report  £50  was 
already  earmarked  for  Major  Gerini's  Researches  on  Ptolemy's 
Oeography  of  the  Far  East,  the  Chairman  put  the  question 
that  the  Report  be  adopted.  In  doing  so  he  observed  that 
even  after  the  deduction  made  there  was  actually  a  small 
balance  in  hand  on  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  expenditure  side  was  unduly  swollen  by  a  charge 
of  £66  18«.  2d,  on  repairs,  which  was  not  a  recurring  item. 
In  addition  to  the  hopeful  indications  for  the  future  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Report,  he  might  mention  the  successful 
institution  of  the  medal  and  prizes  for  competition  in  subjects 
of  Indian  history  and  research  offered  to  leading  public 
schools,  referred  to  in  last  year's  Report,  which  had  now  been 
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definitely  established ;  and  he  might  refer  also  to  the  proposed 
British  Academy,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  Society 
would  shortly  be  represented,  and  which  could  not,  he  thought, 
&il  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  things  Asiatic. 

The  Report  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  as  to 
Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  Council  were  then  adopted 
unanimously. 

June  10. — Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  Maung  Tsain, 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Caldecott, 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  B.  Ayles, 
Mr.  U  On  Gaing,  C  J.E.,  and 
Miss  A.  L.  B.  Hardcastle 

had  been  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  G.  Thibaut  read  a  paper  on  the  Ramanuja  Bhashya. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Col.  G.  A.  Jacob,  Mr,  A.  B. 
Keith,  Dr.  Qrierson,  Sir  R.  West,  Mr.  Vaidya,  Syed  Ali 
Bilgrami,  and  Professor  Bendall  took  part. 


II.   Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journal. 
Vienna  O&isntal  Jouenal.     Vol.  xvi,  No.  2. 

Speyer  (J.  S.).     Critical  Remarks  on   the  Text  of  the 

Divyavadana. 
Goldziher  (I.).     Einige  arabische  Ansrufe  und  Formeln. 
Mankowski  (L.  v.).    Bana's  Kadambari  und  die  Geschichte 

Yom  Konig  Sumanas  in  der  Brihatkatha. 

j.a.A.8.  1902.  46 
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III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Professor  Charles  Bieu,  Ph.D,,  M.A. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  March  19  of  this  year 
(1902),  after  an  illness  of  less  than  three  days,  there  passed 
away  from  us  one  of  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  of 
our  time,  and  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  modest  and 
unassuming  character,  probably  enjoyed  a  higher  and  wider 
reputation  in  scholarly  circles  than  almost  any  Orientalist 
of  this  age.  The  width  and  depth  of  his  scholarship  were 
such  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  his  rare  attainments ;  while  his  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition,  his  constant  readiness  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  all  who  needed  them  the  vast  stores  of  his 
learning,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  only  the  good  points  in 
the  work  and  characters  of  others,  earned  him  the  deep 
affection  and  gratitude  of  all — especially  his  younger  fellow- 
workers — who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.  His 
death,  alike  to  his  friends  and  to  those  branches  of  learning 
to  which  he  devoted  his  long  and  laborious  life,  is  an 
irreparable  loss;  yet  in  its  circumstances  it  was,  we  may 
be  sure,  such  as  he  himself  would  have  most  desired;  for 
after  an  active  and  fruitful  life  of  82  years  (during  nearly 
60  years  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  European  reputation  as 
an  Orientalist  of  the  first  rank)  he  passed  quietly  away, 
after  a  brief  and  comparatively  painless  illness,  having  been 
in  perfect  health  until  within  three  days  of  the  end,  and 
with  a  mind  clear  and  tranquil  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Rieu  was  bom  at  Qeneva  in  1820,  and,  on  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  15,  entered  the  Academic  de  Oeneve 
in  November,  1835.  There  he  remained  for  four  years, 
of  which  the  first  three  were  passed  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  last  in  that  of  Science.  During  a  part 
of  this  period  he  studied  under  Jean  Humbert,  who  (like 
Freytag,  with  whom  he  afterwards  pursued  his  studies)  was 
a  pupil  of  the  great  French  Orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1840  lie  left  Geneva  for  the  XJniveraity 
of  Bonn,  where  he  was  inscribed  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty 
on  October  30  of  that  year,  and  where  be  remained  till 
the  Summer  of  1843,  when  be  received  his  doctor's  degree 
and  published  his  dissertation  on  Abu'l-'A1&  al-Ma^arri,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult 
Arabic  poets,  whicb  dissertation  at  once  assured  his  reputation 
as  an  Arabic  scholar.  A  series  of  letters  to  his  parents, 
ranging  over  tbe  greater  portion  of  this  period  (January, 
1841 -June,  1843),  which  the  kindness  of  his  widow  and 
daughter  has  placed  at  my  disposal,  throws  much  light  on 
bis  life  and  work  at  tbis  time.  He  at  once  began  to  read 
Arabic  with  Freytag  and  Sanskrit  with  Lassen,  but  was 
obliged  at  first,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classical  and 
historical  studies  required  by  the  University  in  that  Faculty, 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  learning  to  speak,  understand, 
and  write  German  and  Latin,  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  being  at  that  time  compelled  in  tbe  Prussian 
Universities  both  to  speak  and  write  the  latter  language 
in  the  exercises  required  for  admission  thereto.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  residence  at  Bonn  he  read  Arabic  both  with 
Freytag  and  Gildemeister  (who,  though  a  comparatively 
young  man,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  efficient  and 
stimulating  teacher  than  his  older  colleague),  and  also 
received  private  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

In  1843,  as  already  said.  Dr.  Rieu  completed  his  studies 
and  received  his  degree  at  Bonn,  and  published  his 
dissertation  on  Abu'l-'A1&,  which  was  entitled  De  Abu'l^ 
Ake  poetcB  arabici  vitd  et  canninibua.  About  a  year  later 
(November  8,  1844)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Soci^t^  Asiatique,  on  the  proposal  of  Bumouf  and  Reinaud. 
In  1847  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  Hemachandra's 
Sanskrit  Dictionary,  the  Abhidana  chintamani,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  Dr.  Rieu  collaborated  with  Bohtlingk,  for 
whom  he  transcribed  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Bodleian.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  British  Museum,  in  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of  tbe  most  zealous  and 
indispensable  officers.     There,  indeed,  was  accomplished  the 
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great  and  immortal  work  of  his  life,  to  wit,  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  such  catalogues  of  the  vast  and  precious 
collections  of  Oriental  MSS.  there  preserved  as  must  ever 
remain  the  beau  (dial  of  such  work,  and  the  indispensable 
companions  of  every  student  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
literature.  In  1867  Dr.  Rieu  was  nominated  Curator  of 
the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  and  four  years  later 
he  completed  (in  1871)  the  second  part  of  the  Cataloyus 
Codicum  Manuscriptoruni  Orientalium,  or  older  Catalogue  of 
the  Arabic  MSS.,  of  which  the  first  portion  had  been  published 
by  Cureton  in  1846.  This  was  followed  successively  by  the 
Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  (1879-1883),  the  Catalogue  of 
Turkish  MSS.  (1888),  the  Arabic  Supplement  (1894),  and  the 
Persian  Supplement  (1895).  These  seven  volumes  constitute 
a  veritable  treasury  of  knowledge  concerning  all  that  relates 
to  these  three  chief  branches  of  Muhammadan  literature 
and  literary  history,  and  give  evidence  of  an  amount  of 
labour  and  a  degree  of  critical  scholarship  which  only  those 
who  have  attempted  a  similar  task  can  fully  realize.  Only 
BO  great  a  scholar  and  so  indefatigable  a  student,  working  on 
so  rich  and  copious  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  could  have 
produced  so  monumental  a  series  of  catalogues,  which  will 
probably  remain  unequalled  and  indispensable  so  long  as 
Muhammadan  literature  is  studied  and  appreciated. 

In  1893  (nearly  two  years  before  he  actually  severed  his 
connection  with  the  British  Museum,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Electors  to  the  Sir  Thomas  Adams'  Professorship  of 
Ajrabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accepted  that  Chair, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  W.  Robertson 
Smith  in  March,  1894)  Dr.  Rieu,  who  had  already  nominally 
retired  from  his  post  in  the  Museum  (which,  however,  till 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  with  his 
cotmsels),  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  Doctorate,  and 
received  on  this  occasion  (September  6,  1894)  the  most 
flattering  congratulatory  address  from  the  University  of 
Bonn,  who  thus  fittingly  gave  public  recognition  to  the 
eminent  services  to  learning  of  her  illustrious  son,  ^' qui 
Arabicis,  Persicis,  Turcicis  Musei  Britannici  Codicibus  summd 
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cum  curd  singulariquc  doctrind  descriptis  ad  vastos  Utterarum 
thesauros  omnibus  aditum  pat^ecit,  adeuntes  semper  consilio 
atque  opera  comiter  adjuvit" 

It  was  in  the  late  Autamn  of  1894  that  Dr.  Bieu's  election 
to  the  Chair  in  which  I  now  most  unworthily  succeed  him 
took  place.  He  neither  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
this  distinction,  nor  was  he  easily  persuaded  to  accept 
it,  until  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  most  concerned  that  he  should  do  so.  At  the 
age  which  he  had  then  attained  (nearly  75)  he  had  the 
right  to  demand  a  well-earned  repose  rather  than  new 
obligations  and  responsibilities ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  lay  aside,  ere  he  was  compelled,  the  labours 
which  are  at  once  the  scholar's  duty  and  pleasure,  or  to 
deprive  this  University,  which  sought  and  needed  his 
help,  of  the  honour  of  including  another  illustrious  name 
in  the  roll  of  those  who  have  laboured  for  270  years 
to  make  the  Oriental  School  of  Cambridge  the  best,  as 
it  is  the  oldest,  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  Chair  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Adams  in  1632  Dr.  Rieu  was  the  sixteenth 
occupant,  and  the  only  one  who  was  not  a  native  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  a  fact  which,  to  the  writer's  mind,  is 
equally  honourable  to  the  country  which  produced  so 
illustrious  a  scholar  and  the  country  which  offered  him 
80  great  and  useful  a  career.  How  much  consolatien  and 
hope  does  this  reflection  contain  :  that  in  the  realms  of 
science  at  least  we  see  some  dim  foreshadowing  of  that 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  which  elsewhere  is  but 
dreamed  of  and  hoped  for,  wherein  the  limitations  of 
nationalities  and  tongues  vanish  away,  and  even  East  and 
West,  so  widely  separated  by  thought,  custom,  feeling, 
and  belief,  are  reconciled  in  the  Light  of  that  Knowledge 
which  is  the  Creator's  Supreme  Attribute  and  the  student's 
ultimate  goaL 

Edward  G.  Browne. 
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John  Beamed. 
Born  Junb  21,  1837.  Died  Mat  24,  1902. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  and  Oriental  scholarship  one  of  its  most 
eminent  interpreters,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Beames, 
which  took  place  after  a  long  illness  at  Clevedon,  in  Somerset, 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  last  May. 

John  Beames  was  bom  at  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1837.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Beames,  Preacher  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and 
grandson  of  John  Beames,  Esq.,  E.C.,  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  under 
Dr.  Hessing,  and,  while  there,  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  proceeded  to  Haileybury 
College.  He  studied  at  Haileybury  during  the  years 
1856-7,  in  his  fourth  term  obtaining  the  Classic  and 
Sanskrit  prizes  and  the  Persian  medal.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  the  year  1858,  and  served  in  the  Panjab  from 
March,  1859,  to  late  in  1861.  From  December,  1861,  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  service  he  was  employed  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  becoming  a  permanent  Collector  in  the  year 
1867,  a  Commissioner  in  1881,  and  twice  officiating  as 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  March,  1893,  he  had  thus 
gained  the  rare  experience  of  having  worked  in  the  Mufassal 
of  two  widely  distant  provinces,  and  this  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  of  that  wide  grasp  which  he  exhibited  in 
dealing  with  all  things  Indian.  To  him  were  equally 
familiar,  from  practical  contact  with  the  village  people  who 
spoke  them,  the  rough  patois  of  the  Jats  of  the  Panjab,  the 
smooth-flowing  Oriya,  the  clipped  dialect  of  a  Bengali 
peasant,  and  the  clear-cut,  practical  Bhojpurl  of  Bihar. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Beames  distinguished  himself  by 
his  attainments  in  Oriental  languages  while  he  was  yet  in 
Haileybury.  In  India  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  laying  the  foundations  of  that  encyclopaddic,  yet 
accurate,  knowledge  of  things  pertaining  to  the  East  which 
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afterwards  became  the  mark  of  all  that  he  wrote.  His  first 
essays  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
in  the  year  1866,  shortly  after  he  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  frontier  district  of  Camparan  in  Bihar.  These  dealt 
with  the  now  well- worn  topic  of  the  advisability  or  otherwise 
of  retaining  the  Arabic  element  in  the  official  form  of 
Hindostani.  In  the  previous  year  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  Bishop  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Dravidian  Languages,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him 
that  a  similar  book  was  much  wanted  for  the  Aryan  group. 
The  result  was  the  commencement  in  1866  of  those  studies 
which  bore  their  first  ripe  fruit  in  1872.  In  the  meantime 
other  shorter  but  important  works  issued  from  his  pen.  The 
earliest  was  his  well-known  Outlines  of  Indian  Philology^^ 
the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  scientific  general  account  of  all 
the  languages  then  known  to  be  spoken  in  India.  Much  of 
this  work  is  now  of  course  out  of  date,  but  parts  of  it, 
notably  the  chapter  entitled  '*  Hints  on  observing  and 
recording  a  new  language,"  are  as  valuable  to-day  as  they 
were  when  first  pubh'shed.  In  1868  we  have  two  excellent 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society— one  on  the  Magar 
language  of  Nepal,  and  the  other  on  the  form  of  Bhojpuri 
spoken  in  Camparan.  The  latter  was  for  many  years  the 
only  account  in  existence  of  any  dialect  of  Bihar!  (the 
language  of  over  thirty-six  millions  of  Indo- Aryans),  and  the 
former  (if  we  except  Hodgson's  short  vocabulary)  the  only 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  hill  languages  of  Nepal. 
Mr.  Beames's  connection  with  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
lasted  until  the  year  1885.  During  the  twenty  years  which 
succeeded  his  first  essay,  its  Journal  was  enriched  by  many 
contributions  from  his  pen.  Essays  on  Cand  Bardai  and 
other  old  Hindi  authors  were  interspersed  with  studies  on  the 
antiquities  and  history  of  Orissa  (1870-1883).  In  1884-85 
appeared  his  important  articles  on  the  Geography  of  India 
in  the  Reign  of  Akbar.  During  the  same  period  the  Indian 
Antiquary   numbered  him  among  the  brilliant  band  of  its 

»  Written  in  1866 :    Ist  ed.  1867,  2nd  ed.  1868. 
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earlier  writers,  and  its  pages  contain  many  carefiil  reviews  of 
the  works  of  other  scholars,  besides  original  articles  of  great 
interest  on  the  early  literature  of  Bengal  proper  and  Orissa. 

In  1869  appeared  his  well-known  edition  of  Sir  Henry 
Elliot's  Supplemental  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  a  work 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  praise.  Twenty-two  years  after- 
wards, in  1891,  was  published  his  excellent  Bengali  Grammar, 
the  first  book  of  its  kind  which  attempted  to  deal,  not  only 
with  the  inflated  language  of  modern  Bengali  literature,  but 
also  with  the  altogether  different  spoken  tongue.  After  his 
retirement  he  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  the  Imperial  and 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  At  one  time  he  contemplated 
the  preparation  of  a  Prakrit  Dictionary,  but  I  believe  that, 
not  receiving  sufficient  encouragement  from  publishers,  he 
abandoned  the  scheme.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  on  a  translation  from  the  Turk!  of  Baber's  Memoirs. 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  mention  of  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Aryan  Languages  of  India,  commenced  in  1866,  and  published 
volume  by  volume  in  1872,  1875,  and  1879.  The  year  1872 
witnessed  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  three  accounts  of 
the  growth  of  the  modern  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India — 
Dr.  Trumpp's  Sindhi  Grammar,  Dr.  Hoernle's  Assays  in  aid 
of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaurian  Languages,  and  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Beames's  work.  The  three  scholars 
proceeded,  quite  independently,  on  similar  lines.  All  three 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Prakrits  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  languages,  and  made  systematic  studies 
of  the  laws  of  that  development.  But  Dr.  Trumpp's 
Grammar  referred  mainly  to  Sindhi,  and,  so  far  as  com- 
parative philology  is  concerned,  remained  only  a  brilliant 
fragment ;  Dr.  Hoernle's  Essays  (many  of  the  conclusions  of 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  with  full  acknowledgment  by 
Mr.  Beames)  were  '  essays '  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  admirable  volume  pub- 
lished in  1880;  while  Mr.  Beames  was  the  first  to  issue 
a  work  deliberately  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
the  subject.     "  Whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,"  he  says 
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in  his  preface,  'Hhe  book  was  meant  to  be  a  Comparatiye 
Grammar,  and  I  have  called  it  so  accordingly."  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  to  admire  most  in  this  Ghrammar, 
the  learning  displayed,  or  the  clearness  with  which  the 
results  of  that  learning  are  put  forth.  That  parts  of  it 
haye  been  superseded  by  later  inquiries  must,  of  course,  be 
conceded,  but  this  cannot  prevent  our  appreciation  of  the 
solid  erudition,  combined  with  sobriety  of  argument,  which 
adorns  every  page.  Personally,  the  debt  which  I  owe  to 
these  volumes  is  great,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  it. 

Although  for  many  years  under  the  same  Government 
in  India,  our  lines  were  mostly  cast  in  widely  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  seldom  met.  But  we  often 
corresponded,  and  never  without  the  debt  being  on  my 
side.  I  still  remember  the  first  letter  I  received  from 
him,  in  the  year  1878  or  1879,  in  answer  to  one  from 
me  about  a  small  point  in  Maithili  grammar.  In  those 
days  philology  was  not  popular  in  India,  and  civilians 
who  collected  information  regarding  the  languages  of  the 
country  were  apt  to  be  looked  down  upon  as  shirking  their 
legitimate  duties.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Beames,  coming  as  it 
did  from  one  high  above  me  in  my  own  service,  was  the  first 
word  of  encouragement  to  proceed  with  my  studies  which 
I  received  from  an  official.  One  of  his  last  acts  of  kindness 
to  me  was  to  revise  the  proofs  of  the  Bengali  section  of  the 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  and  to  offer  me  quite  a  number 
of  invaluable  hints  and  suggestions.  He  had  a  trenchant 
pen,  and  could  wield  it  with  effect  when  he  considered  it  to 
be  necessary,  but  the  numerous  references  in  his  magnum  opua 
to  the  opinions  of  other  scholars  showed  that  he  possessed 
a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Saraswati — a  just  confidence 
in  his  own  great  store  of  learning,  and  an  ungrudging 
recognition  of  the  discoveries  made  by  other  students  in  the 
same  line  of  research  as  that  in  which  he  had  an  acknow- 
ledged claim  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  authorities. 

G.  A.  G. 
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L^on  Feer, 


Yet  another  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  short  list  of  the 
older  living  Orientalists.  M.  L^n  Feer,  the  well-known 
Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  scholar,  died  in  Paris,  March  10th  of 
the  present  year. 

L^on  Feer  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  22nd  November,  1830. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  a  Paris  professorship,  succeeding 
M.  Foucaux  in  the  Chair  of  Tibetan  originally  created  for 
the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  and  transferred  in  1865  to  the 
Ecole  des  Lwigues  Orientales.  He  afterwards  (1869)  held 
a  lectureship  in  Tibetan  and  Mongol  at  the  College  de  France. 
To  this  period  (1864  to  1872)  belong  his  earlier  works, 
Ruines  de  la  Ninive  and  La  Puisaance  et  la  civilisation 
tnongoles  au  xiii^^'  siicle. 

In  1872  M.  Feer  entered  the  MS.  Department  of  the 
Bibliotbeque  Nationale.  He  passed  from  promotion  to 
promotion  to  be  bibliothicaire  of  his  department,  where  he 
remained  working  steadfetstly  till  his  death,  in  spite  of 
failing  health  and  growing  infirmity  in  later  years.  In 
1900  he  was  appointed  Comervateur-Acf/oint  of  the  great 
national  collection. 

Outside  his  special  field — or  fields — of  work  M.  L^n  Feer 
published  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Revise  Contemporaine, 
Revue  des  deux  mondes,  Revue  Chr^tienne^  Revue  des  Cours 
publics,  and  Bulletin  de  la  8ociH4  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme 
frangais.  But  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  his  work 
in  Buddhist  literature,  work  which  has  the  enduring  merit 
of  having  brought  within  reach  important  texts  from  widely 
separated  regions  of  this  great  field  of  research. 

M.  Feer's  learning  embraced  Tibetan  and  Mongol,  Sanskrit 
and  Pali.  He  was  therefore  able  to  contribute  largely  to  our 
knowledge  both  of  the  Buddhism  of  countries  where  the 
documents  have  the  peculiar  interest  of  works  translated  into 
non-Indian  languages  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  Buddhism 
of  the  school  that  preserves  its  characteristic  and  rich 
literature  in  a  purely  Indian  dress. 
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The  first  in  order  of  his  translations  was  the  Sutra  en 
quarante-deux  articks  (1878).  The  following  were  after- 
wards published  in  the  Annales  du  Musie  Cfuimet :  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Analyse  du  Kancf/our  et  du  TanC^our  of  Csoma 
de  Koros,  with  many  additions  and  notes  (vol.  ii  of  the 
Annaks),  Fragments  extraits  du  Kancfy'our,  translated  from 
the  Tibetan  (vol.  v),  and  the  Avaddnafataka;  cent  Ugendes 
bauddhiques,  from  the  Sanskrit  (vol.  xviii). 

In  the  Bibliothique  orientale  elzMrienne  series  appeared 
a  translation  by  M.  Feer  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  the 
Dhammapada,  and  in  the  Collection  de  Contes  et  de  Chansons 
populaires  a  translation  from  Bengali  under  the  title  Contes 
Indiens;  ks  trente-deux  r^cits  du  trdne, 

L^on  Feer's  greatest  service  to  Pali  scholarship  was  his 
edition  of  the  Samyutta-nikdya  for  the  Pali  Text  Society. 
It  was  his  last  long  work. 

He  contributed  articles  to  the  Cfrande  EncyclopSdte,  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  collaborators  in  the  Betme  de  PHistoire 
des  Religions.  An  obituary  notice  in  the  last-named  review 
acknowledges  the  value  of  his  contributions  on  Tibetan 
subjects,  in  which  his  competence  was  shared  by  very  few. 
He  was  also  an  unwearied  contributor  to  the  Journal 
Asiatique  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

It  was  as  Librarian  of  the  MS.  Department  of  the 
Bibliothique  Rationale  that  most  of  the  younger  Orientalists 
knew  him  best,  and  here  all  who  sought  his  help  had 
experience  of  his  unselfish  kindness  and  readiness  to  lend 
his  time  and  learning  and  official  authority  to  smooth  the 
way  of  their  researches. 

The  cataloguing  of  Eugene  Bumouf 's  papers  (now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale)  fell  to  M.  Feer.  It  must  have 
been  a  truly  congenial  task  to  him,  for  he  had  the  scholar's 
lovable  piety  towards  the  memory,  works,  and  relics  of 
a  past  generation  of  great  Orientalists.  The  present  writer 
remembers  the  touching  pleasure  with  which  he  once  showed 
her  a  manuscript  in  Sir  William  Jones'  handwriting,  an 
unfinished  poem  that  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with 
indianisme. 
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V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Cain  (Rev.  J.).     The  Kois. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Madras,  1887-1888. 
Sykes  (Major  P.  M.).     Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Tilbe  (Rev.  H.  H.).     Pali  First  Lessons. 

12mo.     Rangoon,  1902. 
Brandstetter  (Dr.  R.).     Tagalen  und  Madagassen. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.    Luzem,  1902. 

Barth  (A.).     Une  th^orie  nouvelle  sur  Torigine  de  T^re 

Saka.  Pamphlet.     8vo.     Pam,  1901. 

Whinfield  (E.  H.).     The  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Persian  Text ;  English  Verse.  8vo.     London,  1901. 

Neumann    (E.    E.).       Die    Reden    Ootamo    Buddho's. 

Band  iii,  Lief.  1. 
Campbell  (W.).     Formosa  under  the  Japanese. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Helensburgh,  1902. 
Arnold  (T.  W.).     Al-Mu*tazilah.     Part  i :  Arabic  Text. 

8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 
Sachau  (E.).     Tiber  den  zweiten  Chalifen  Omar. 

Pamphlet.     4to.     Berlin,  1902. 

Studie    zur   Syrischen    Eirchenlitteratur   der 

Damascene.  Pamphlet.     4to.     Berlin,  1902. 

Lorimer  (J.  G.).     Orammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Waziri 

Pashto.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1902. 

Presented  by  Miss  L.  Kennedy. 

Nuttall  (Z.).  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Old  and 
New  World  Civilizations.  (Peabody  Museum  Papers, 
vol.  ii.)  8vo.     Cam.  Mass.,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Netherlands  Oovemment. 

Ophuijsen  (Ch.  A.  van).  Woordenligst  voor  de  Spelling 
der  Maleische  Taal  met  Latijnoch  Earakter. 

8vo.     Batavia,  1901. 
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Presented  hy  V ]^eole  frangake  d* Extrime-Onent. 

Henry  (Y.).     Elements  de  Sanscrit  Glassique.     Vol.  i. 

8vo.     Paris,  1902. 
Gabaton  (A.)*     Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  les  Ghams. 

Roy.  8vo.     Paris,  1901. 

Gadidre  (L.).     Phon^tique  Annamite  (dialecte  du  Haut- 

Annam).  8vo.     Paris,  1902. 

Lajonqui^re  (Gapt.  E.  Lunet  de).      Atlas  Arch^logique 

de  rindo-Ghine.  Monuments  duGhampaetduGambodge. 

Fol.     Pans,  1901. 
Presented  hy  the  Hakluyt  Society, 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Andrew  Battell  of  Leigh  in 
Angola  and  the  Adjoining  Regions.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  a  concise  History  of  Kongo  and  Angola 
by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Svo.     London,  1901. 

Presented  hy  Mrs.  Mond. 

Bain  (F.  W.).  A  Digit  of  the  Moon :  a  Hindoo  Loye 
Story  translated  from  the  Original  MSS. 

Post  Svo.     London,  1901. 

Presented  hy  Canon  Atkinson. 

Atkinson  (J.).  The  Expedition  into  Afghanistan  (1839- 
1840).  8vo.    London,  1842. 

Presented  hy  the  India  Office. 

Smith  (E.).     Moghul  Golour  Decoration  of  Agra.    Part  i. 

(Arch.  Survey  of  India,  vol.  xxx.) 

4to.     Allahahad,  1901. 
Foster  (W.).    Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Gompany. 

Vol.  vi.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  hy  the  Editors. 

Oiamil  (S.).  Genuinae  Relationes  inter  sedem  Apostolicam 
et  Assyrlomm  orientalium  seu  Ghaldaeorum  Ecclesiam. 

8vo.    Boma,  1902. 
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Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Wagner    (H.).       Die    'O'bersohatzung   der    Anbanflache 
Babyloniens.  8vo.     Oottingen,  1902. 

Hill  (S.  C).    The  Life  of  Claud  Martin. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1901. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovernment  Museum. 

Thurston  (E.).    Bulletin.    Vol.  iv,  No.  2.    Anthropology. 

Presented  by  Syed  Alt  Bilgrami. 

Catalogue  of  the  Private  Collection  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Hindustani  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami 

8vo. 
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OP 

THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  XXrV. — Description  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  the 
pear  1340  a,d.  from  the  Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi,  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work. 
By  G.  Le  Strange. 

(Continued  from  p.  636,  July  Number,  1902.) 

Chapter  17.     Khurasan, 

Contents:  Nishapur,  185m;  Shadyakh,  185ti;  Isfarayin,  186y; 
Baybak  and  Sabzivar,  186/;  Biyar,  186n;  Juwayn,  I860; 
Jajann,  186r ;  Khabushan,  186u;  Shakl^an,  186tr;  Tus,  186ar; 
Kalat  and  Jinn,  187*;  Marfnan,  187/;  Herat,  187A;  Asfuzar, 
187«;  Fushanj,  187^;  Malan  and  Bakharz,  187^:;  BadghU, 
187a;  Jam,  188*;  Chast,  188y;  Khwaf,  188;*;  Zawah,  188m; 
Ohur,  Balkh,  Tukharbt^,  Bamiyan,  and  Panjhir,  I880; 
Juzjan,  188^;  Khutlan,  188ti;  Saminjan,  188tr;  Tayil^an, 
I88d?;  Talij^an,  189a;  Faryab  and  ]B[aTadiyan,  1 893  ;  Ealif, 
189i;  Marv  Shahijan,  189/;  Shaburl^an,  189^  and  1903; 
Abivard,  189«;  Khavaran,  189^;  Khavardan,  189ti;  Sarakhs, 
189«;   Marv-ar-Kud,  1903;  Maraz,  190*;   Kal'ah  May,  190/ 

Ehurasan  in  the  middle  ages  was  far  more  extensiye  than 
is  the  province  of  this  name  in  modem  Persia.  Mediaeval 
Ehaiasan  extended  on  the  north-east  to  the  Oxus,  and 
included  all  the  districts  round  Herat  which  now  belong 
to  Afghanistan.  On  the  other  hand^  the  small  province 
of  KumiSy  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Persian  Khurasan,  was  of  old  a  separate  district,  and  formed 
in  the  time  of  Mustawfi  a  province  apart. 

Hamd- Allah  divides  Khurasan  into  four  quarters  {Rub*) 
i.ft.A.8.  1902.  47 
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or  distriots;  namely,  Nishapur,  Herat,  Balkh,  and  Great 
Marv.  Of  Nlshapiir  oity  he  gives  a  full  aooount,  describing 
its  plan,  which  had  originally  been  laid  out  after  the  fashion 
of  a  chess-board,  and  noting  its  walls  and  watercourses. 
The  Arabs  had  written  the  name  Naysabur.  Mustawfi 
devotes  a  paragraph  to  the  great  suburb  of  Shadyakh, 
which  Yakut  (iii,  228)  from  his  personal  knowledge  has 
also  described.  This  had  been  built,  or  rebuilt,  after  the 
great  earthquake  of  the  year  605  (a.d.  1208)  which  had 
laid  Nishapur  in  ruins;  but  both  suburb  and  city  were 
again  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  679  (a.d.  1280),  and 
a  third  city  of  Nishapur  was  the  capital  of  Ehurasan  when 
Mustawfi  wrote.  In  regard  to  Shadyakh  its  ruins  still 
exist  some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  city  (Yate, 
Khurdsdn,  p.  412). 

Nishapur  had  its  chief  water  supply  from  a  stream  that 
flowed  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  the 
town ;  and  forty  water-mills  were  turned  by  the  stream  in 
the  two  leagues  of  its  course  through  the  plain  after  leaving 
the  hills.  Five  leagues  distant  from  the  city,  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  range  dividing  Nishapur  from  the  Mashhad 
valley,  was  a  small  lake,  about  one  league  round,  called 
Buhayrah  Chashmah  Sabz — *  the  Lake  of  the  Green  Spring' — 
recently  visited  and  described  by  Colonel  Yate  (Khurdsdn^ 
p.  353),  from  which  Mustawfi  reports  that  water  flowed 
either  way,  east  and  west.  Here  the  Amir  Chupan  had 
built  a  kiosk  on  the  brink  of  the  spring,  of  which  many 
wonders  are  told,  and  spectres  were  seen  rising  from  the 
waters  at  certain  seasons ;  further,  the  lake  was  said  to  be 
unfathomable  (L.  226/).  A  great  number  of  streams  flowed 
down  from  this  mountain  range  to  the  plain  of  Nlshapiir, 
chief  among  these  being  the  Shurah-rud  or  Salt  River, 
into  which  at  flood  times  most  of  the  lesser  streams  ultimately 
drained,  coming  from  the  various  sides  of  the  plain.  Mustawfi 
(in  part  copied  by  the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  328)  mentions  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  these,  to  wit,  the  Dizbad  river, 
flowing  to  the  village  of  this  name  on  the  Herat  road,  the 
Ab-i-Sahr  (or  Sakhtar),  the  Khayriid  or  Ab-i-Kharii,  t^e 
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Tusankan  or  Tushkan-rud,  the  Ab-i-Pusht-i-Farueh,  the 
Khajank  river,  the  Ab-i-Farkhak,  the  Ab-i-Dahr,  and  the 
Ab-i-'Atshabad  —  'Thirst  River'  —  coming  down  by  the 
Maydan-i-SuItan,  but  of  which  the  water-supply  so  often 
failed  as  fully  to  deserve  its  evil  name  (L.  219^  to  220ft). 

The  town  of  Isfarayin  [1]  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of 
this  name,  at  the  ruins  known  as  Shahr-i-Bilkis,  recently 
described  by  Colonel  Yate  (Khurdadnf  p.  378),  was  celebrated 
for  its  castle  called  Diz-Zar,  '  the  Golden  fort/  Bayhak  was 
the  capital  of  the  great  district  of  the  same  name  Ijring  south 
of  Isfarayin,  and  its  ruins  lie  close  to  Sabzivar  [2]»  which  is 
the  present  chief  town  of  this  district.  Biyar  [3]  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  is  marked  as  Biyar-Jumand 
on  our  maps.  Juwayn  is  the  name  of  the  plain  south  aiid 
west  of  Isfarajrin  (see  Route  x) :  its  chief  town  is  Fariyiimad, 
and  Mustawfi  mentions  the  hamlets  of  Bahrabad,  Dav, 
Eazrf,  and  Ehudashah  [4].  The  city  of  Jajarm  is  at  the 
western  limit  of  the  Juwayn  plain  on  the  river  Jaghan-rud 
(L.  220^) ;  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  mountain  known  as 
£uh-i-Shakak  (Sakan,  Sitan,  etc.,  are  other  readings  of  the 
MSS.),  whence  a  stream  flowed  forth  from  a  marvellous 
cave  (L.  206m). 

Khabushan,  now  known  as  Euchan,  is  in  the  Mashhad 
valley  to  the  east  of  Juwayn ;  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Hiilagu,  and  the  surrounding  district  was  kuown  as  that 
of  IJstuwa.  The  town  of  Shakkan  (or  Shafin)  I  am  unable 
to  identify.  Tus,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Ehurasun, 
is  now  a  complete  ruin;  it  lies  four  leagues  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  shrines  at  Mashhad  [5],  which  last 
is  the  modem  capital  of  Ehurasan  and  means  '  the  Place 
of  Martyrdom/  originally  called  the  village  of  Sanabed. 
There  lie  buried  at  Mashhad  the  Imam  Riza  and  the  Caliph 
HarOn-ar-Rashld,  with  many  other  famous  porsonages^  their 
tombs  being  surrounded  by  what  in  the  time  of  Mustawfi 
bad  already  come  to  be  a  large  city.  In  the  mountain 
called  Eiih  Gulshan  near  Tiis  was  a  great  cavern  with 
a  spring  welling  from  its  depths,  of  which  many  wonders 
are  related  (L.  206m,  and  see  Yate,  Ehurd9dn,  p.  351).    The 
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great  mountain  fastness  of  Eilat,^  with  Jirm  for  its  chief 
city,  lies  to  the  north  of  Mashhad,  and  is  now  generally 
known  as  Kilat-i-Nadir!,  from  the  faot  of  Nadir  Shah  haying 
stored  his  Indian  treasure  here.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  of  Kilat,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  but  it  became  famous  in  later  times,  notably 
after  its  siege  by  Timur,  as  described  by  'All  of  Yazd  in  his 
Zqfar  Ndmah  (i,  328).  In  1875  it  was  visited  and  described 
by  Colonel  Macgregor  {Khurdsdn^  ii,  51).  The  town  of 
Marinan  (the  MSS.  give  Marsan,  Hafarmiyan,  and  many 
odier  variants)  was  within  the  limits  of  Eilat. 

Herat  was  watered  by  the  canals  of  the  river  Hari-rud. 
It  had  a  famous  castle  called  Shamlram,  built  over  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Fire-temple,  on  a  mountain  two  leagues  distant 
from  the  city,  and  Mustawfi  adds  a  long  account  of  the 
town,  its  markets  and  its  shrines,  giving  the  names  of  the 
various  city  canals  derived  from  the  Harl-rud  (L.  216p). 
The  river  of  Herat  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Ghur ;  after 
passing  Herat  it  watered  the  Fushanj  district,  and  thence 
flowed  north  to  join  the  Sarakhs  river  (the  modem  Tejend- 
ab).  Asfuzar,  now  generally  called  Sabzivar  of  Afghanistan, 
is  a  town  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Herat,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (Route  xvii,  and  Ibn  Hawkal, 
p.  305).  Fushanj  [6],  or  Bushanj  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  must  be  identical  with  the  present  city  of 
Ghuriyan  Ijdng  west  of  Herat  near  the  Harl-rud  ;  and  under 
the  name  Fushanj  it  sustained  a  siege  by  Timur,  as  described 
in  the  Zafar  Ndmah  (i,  312),  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  when  its  present  name  of  Ghuriyan  first  came 
into  use.^    According  to  Mustawfi,  Eusuy,  or  Kusri  [7]  and 

^  Kilatf  which  has  come  to  be  the  name  of  more  than  one  important  fortress- 


not  occur  in  Ta|^Qt  or,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  earlier  Arab  geographers. 

'  The  name  Foshanj,  or  Bushanj,  has  apparently  gone  completely  out  of 
use ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  GnQriyan  in  any  Eastern 
author.  Taklit  (iii,  821,  824)  mentions  Ghuraj,  which  he  says  is  commonly 
pronounced  Ohftiah,  and  is  a  village  near  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Herat ;  ana 
there  was  the  village  of  OhOriyan  near  Marv.    Neither  of  these,  however,  can 
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Kharkird  [8],  the  former  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Ibn 
Enstah  (p.  172)  and  the  latter  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  334), 
were  the  chief  towns  of  its  district. 

Malan  [9],  apparently  the  town  now  called  Shahr-i-Naw, 
judging  by  the  distances  in  the  Arab  Itineraries,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Bakharz  district,  which  lay  further  to 
the  north  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hari-riid,  and  the 
district  of  Badghls  lies  some  distance  to  the  eastward,  away 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Harl-rud,  being  due  north  of 
Herat.  Mustawfi  mentions  £arlzah,  where  Hakim  Barkal 
had  lived  who  founded  the  city  of  Nakhshab  in  Transoxiana, 
also  as  its  chief  town  Gunabad  (or  Kuh  Ghanabad)  [10] ; 
and  he  names  various  other  places  both  here  and  in  the 
Itinerary  (Route  xviii)  which  cannot  now  be  identified 
(viz.,  Buzurgtarln,  Lab,  Jad,  IJkairun,  Ealun,  and  Dihistan), 
for  the  whole  region  of  Badghis  has  now  relapsed  to  the 
desert,  though  numerous  ruined  sites  are  to  be  met  with 
near  the  river  beds.  The  town  of  Jam  [U],  famous  for 
its  shrine,  was  by  the  Arab  geographers  known  as  Buzjan, 
later  Puchkan,  and  is  marked  on  our  maps.  Chast  (cf. 
Ibn  Batutah,  iii,  457)  would  appear  to  have  been  a  town 
near  Herat,  but  its  exact  position  is  unknown,  and  the 
spelling  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Khwaf  [12],  with  its 
district,  lies  to  the  south  of  Bakharz,  and  Mustawfi  gives 
its  chief  towns  as  Salam  [13],  Sanjan  [14],  and  Zuzan  [15], 
aU  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  map,  in  the  present  Khwaf 
district.  Zavah  is,  as  we  learn  from  Ibn  Batutah  (iii,  79), 
the  town  now  known  as  Turbat-i-Haydari,  so  called  from 
the  saint  buried  there,  and  Zavah  was  the  name  of  the 
surrounding  region,  also  known  as  Bishak. 

The  great  districts  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Khurasan  (in 
what  is  now  Afghanistan)  are  only  very  briefly  referred  to 
by  Mustawfi.  Ghur,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Herat  river  and  the  Helmund,  has 
already   been   referred    to    in   the  previous  chapter  when 

be  the  modern  town  of  Ghuriyan,  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  province  of 
Ohur,  where  the  Ghurid  Sultans  held  sway  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  a.d. 
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speaking  of  Firuzkoh.^  Balkh  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
minSy  and  Bamiyan  was  in  a  like  condition,  Changhiz  Khan 
having  ordered  its  utter  destruction  to  avenge  the  death  of 
a  grandson  who  was  killed  during  the  siege,  at  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  invasion.  Tukharistan  is  the  country  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oxus,  and  Panjhir 
is  the  name  of  the  silver-mine  at  the  eastern  source  of  the 
Kabul  river.  Juzjan  is  the  district  westward  of  Balkh,  of 
which  Shaburkan  and  Faryab  were  the  chief  towns.  The 
first-mentioned  still  exists,  and  the  position  of  Faryab,  which 
is  described  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  321)  and  Yakut  (iii,  840, 
888),  is  fixed  by  the  information  given  in  the  Itinerary 
(Route  xii).  Khutlan  is  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Oxus,  Saminjan  lay  south-east  of  Balkh, 
and  Tayikan  is  the  place  which  still  exists  of  this  name  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  province  of  Tukharistan,  being  some- 
times, in  error,  written  Talikan.  The  name  Talikan,  however, 
is  more  properly  given  to  the  city  of  the  Juzjan  district,  the 
name  of  which  has  now  disappeared  from  the  map,  but 
which,  according  to  the  Itinerary  (Routes  xii  and  xiia),  lay 
three  marches  distant  from  Marv-ar-Rud  (Bala  Murghab) 
and  a  little  off  the  high  road  going  from  that  city  to  Balkh. 
This  Tflikan  is  described  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  321),  Ya'kubl 
(p.  287),  and  Yakut  (iii,  491) ;  it  was  an  important  town, 
and  its  ruins  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  mounds 
of  brick  near  Chachaktu,  which  have  been  recently  examined 
by  Colonel  Yate.* 


^  In  this  passage,  in  place  of  Ghur,  many  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat  read  Ghaii, 
and  some  have  Oharjistin.  The  name  of  this  region  has  nothing  to  do  witn 
Georgia,  or  Gurjistan,  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  described  by  Mustawfi  in 
Chapter  6 ;  for  Gharjistan  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  kings  of  northern 
Afghamstan,  called  by  the  Arabs  Gharj-ash-Shar.  According  to  Ya]^ut  fiii,  786, 
786,  823)  Gharjistan,  often  confounded  with  GhQristan,  and  spelt  indifferently 
Gharshistan  or  Gharistan,  was  the  country  along  the  upper  waters  of  tfaie 
Murd^ab,  to  the  eastward  of  Manr-ar-rCid.  Its  limits  were  Ghtir  on  the  one  side 
and  Herat  on  the  other,  with  Ghaznah  to  the  south-east.  The  sites  of  the 
many  towns  in  Ghiir  and  Gharjistan,  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers,  are 
completely  unknown. 

*  See  Northern  Afghanistan,  by  C.  E.  Yate  (1888),  p.  157.  The  Chachaktu 
ruins  are  forty-fiye  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  B&la  Murghab,  which  last, 
I  consider,  undoubtedly  represents  Manr-ar-RQd,  and  this  distance  may  be 
counted  as  the  equiyalent  of  three  days'  march  in  the  hill  country.     Kal'ah 
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Kavadiyan  still  exists  to  the  north-east  of  Tirmid,  which 
last  is  on  the  Oxus,  and  Ealif  is  lower  down  the  great  riyer, 
also  on  its  right  bank.  Mustawfi  gives  a  long  account  of 
Marv-i-Shahijan,  or  Great  Marv,  on  the  Murghab  river. 
This  river,  as  he  says  (L.  2l^u),  had  originally  been  called 
the  Marv-ab  or  Marv  river,  but  was  in  his  days  generally 
known  as  the  Ab-i-Eazik.  The  Jihdn  Numd  (p.  328)  has 
Zarbak,  and  the  MSS.  give  Ab-i-Rubak  or  Zarik,  as  in 
Yakut  (ii,  777),  with  other  variants.  It  flowed  down  to 
Great  Marv  from  Marv-ar-Kud,  or  Little  Marv,  which  is 
now  represented  by  the  place  called  Bala  Murghab,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  note.  Abivard  [16]  still  exists,  on  the  desert 
border  north  of  Kalat  -  i  -  Nadiri.  Eha varan  [17],  now 
Khabaran,  and  Ehavardan,  its  dependency,  lie  between 
Kalat-i-Nadirl  and  Sarakhs,  which  last  stands  on  the  lower 
reach  of  the  Herat  river  after  it  has  received  on  its  left  bank 
the  stream  coming  down  from  Tus  and  Mashhad.  Lastly, 
Maraz  (Yadaz  and  Yazar,  with  other  readings,  are  given  in 
the  MSS.)  appears  to  be  unknown,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  J^aPah  May,  of  which  the  MSS.  also  give  many 
diverse  readings  (Bay,  Nar,  etc.). 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the  province  of 
Khurasan  in  the  middle  ages  extended  as  far  north  and  east 
as  the  bank  of  the  Oxus,  which  was  held  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Iran  from  Turan;  and  when  Mustawfi  wrote  there  appears 
good  evidence  for   the  belief  that  the  Oxus  waa  pouring 


Wall  and  Takht-i-Ehatun,  one  or  other  of  which  is  put  forward  by  Colonel 
Tate  (op.  cit.,  pp.  194-6  and  211)  as  a  possible  site  for  T^li¥^*  being  each 
of  them  only  some  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from  Bala  Murghab,  are  lK)th  of 
them  too  near  to  suit  the  case.  As  regards  the  site  of  the  city  of  Faryab,  this 
may  well  have  been  at  the  modem  Ehayrabad,  where  there  is  an  ancient  fort 
and  monnds  with  ruins,  as  described  by  Colonel  Yate  (op.  cit.,  Map  of  the  North- 
Weet  Frontier  of  Afghanistan,  and  p.  233),  who  narrates  some  local  legends 
of  past  times  that  haye  clustered  round  this  site.  The  name  of  this  Faryab 
of  Juzjan  is  also  spelt  Firyab  by  Takiit  (iii,  888),  and  it  must  not  be  confounded 
either  with  Farab,  otherwise  written  Barab  (now  called  Otrar),  on  the  Jaxartes, 
or  with  Firabr,  sometimes  written  Firab,  on  the  Oxus,  at  the  ferry  of  Charjiiy. 
It  will  be  noticed  also  that  there  were  during  the  Middle  Ages  three  T^%^8» 
yiz.,  T&lilpan,  or  7<^yi¥^>  ^^^  ^^"^  o^  Tu^haristan  which  still  exists;  next, 
fali^an  of  Juzjan  aforesaid  ;  lastly,  the  7^^^  district  in  Persian  *Ira^,  to  the 
south-west  of  l^Lazyin,  which  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  2. 
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its  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not,  except  for  an 
insignificant  part,  into  the  Aral,  as  is  now  the  case.^ 

In  Appendix  IV  Mustawfi  gives  a  description  of  the  Jayhun 
or  Amuyah  (L.  213/,  with  which  compare  the  Turkish 
translation  in  the  Jihan  Numd,  p.  360),  as  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  named  the  Oxus.  The  river  had  two  sources, 
one  in  Tibet,  the  other  in  the  Badakhshan  mountains ;  and 
along  its  upper  course  five  great  streams  flowed  in  before 
it  took  up  the  waters  of  the  Wakhshab  (L.  220rf)  in  the 
district  of  Saghaniyan,  where  stood  Tirmid  over  against 
Balkh.  Flowing  on  through  the  desert,  the  Oxus  next 
came  to  the  Narrows,  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
(Route  xix),  known  as  Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir — 'the  passage 
of  the  Lion's  Mouth' — near  Bukshah,  of  the  district  of 
Hazarasp,  where  the  precipitous  banks  are  hardly  a  hundred 
gez  (yards)  across.  This  is  the  gorge  which  is  now  known 
as  Deveh  Boyun — 'the  Camel's  Neck' — and  according  to 
Mustawfi  the  stream  here  passes  underground  for  a  couple 
of  leagues  completely  hidden  from  sight.  From  Hazarasp 
down  to  the  Aral  Sea  numerous  canals  are  led  off,  some 
ending  in  the  desert,  some  discharging  their  water  into 
the  Aral ;  but  the  main  stream,  Mustawfi  says,  after  passing 
Old  Frganj,  turns  down  by  the  *Akabah-i-Halam  (orSalam), 
which  in  Turki  is  called  Eurladi  (or  Kurlavah),  where  the 
rushing  of  its  waters  can  be  heard  two  leagues  away,  and, 
thence  flowing  on  for  a  distance  of  six  days'  march,  ultimately 
finds  its  exit  in  the  Caspian  Sea  (Bahr  Khazar)  at  Ehalkhal, 
a  fishing  station. 

When  describing  the  Caspian  (L.  225(/),  Mustawfi  speaks 
of  the  Island  of  Abaskiin,  and  he  says  "  this  island  is  now 

1  Professor  de  Ooeje  has  written  a  most  learned  and  interesting  work  on  this 
subject  {Das  alte  Bett  dei  Oxus,  Leyden,  1875),  in  which  he  seeks  to  discredit 
the  statements  of  the  Persian  geographers,  and  in  conclusion  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Oxus  during  all  the  middle  ages  (as  at  the  present  time)  flowed 
into  the  Aral.  I  shall  not  presume  to  enter  the  lists  against  Professor  de 
Goeje ;  I  only  quote  in  the  following  passages  the  authorities  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  may  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  who  had  studied  the  (juestion 
as  a  practical  geographer,  and  knew  as  well  the  writings  of  the  Persian  and 
Arab  authors,  was  always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  holding  that  from  the  earlier 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  down  to  about  the  year  1576  the  Oxus  had 
continued  to  have  its  chief  outflow  into  the  Caspian,  not  into  the  Aral. 
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sank  under  the  water,  because  the  Oxus,  which  formerly 
had  flowed  into  the  Eastern  Lake  (the  Aral)  Ijring  OTer 
against  the  lands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  since  the  time  of 
the  Mughal  invasion  has  changed  its  course,  and  now  flows 
out  to  the  Caspian;  and  hence,  this  latter  sea  haying  no 
outlet,  the  dry  land  (of  the  Abaskun  island)  has  now 
become  submerged  by  the  rising  level  of  the  waters."  Now, 
in  regard  to  this  alleged  change  in  the  Oxus  bed  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  we  have  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  Ibn-al-Athir  (xii,  257)  that  Changhiz  Ehan 
in  617  (a.d.  1220)  sent  his  armies  against  Khwarizm,  when, 
after  a  siege  of  five  months.  Old  IJrganj  was  stormed,  and 
the  Oxus  dykes  which  protected  the  city  having  been  cut,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  under  water.  Tlje  overflow  appears 
to  have  drained  off  to  the  south-west,  following  a  line 
of  depression  to  the  Caspian;  for  there  is  the  evidence 
of  Yakut  (iv,  670),  a  contemporary  of  these  events,  who 
describes  Mankishlagh  as  a  strongly  fortified  castlo  ''standing 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tabaristan  (i.e.  the  Caspian),  into 
which  the  Jayhun  now  flows." 

In  the  work  of  Hafiz  Abru,  composed  in  820  (1417  a.d.) 
under  the  patronage  of  Shahrukh,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Timur  —  and  Hafiz  Abru  must  himself  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  these  countries  from 
personal  knowledge — we  find  the  statement  that  the  Jayhiin, 
"  which  of  old  flowed  into  the  Lake  of  Khwarizm  (the  Aral), 
having  made  itself  a  new  bed,  now  flows  out  to  the  Bahr- 
£hazar  (the  Caspian)  at  Kurlavud  or  Eurlavu,  otherwise 
called  Akranchah,  by  which  cause  the  Aral  Sea  has  come 
to  disappear"  (British  Museum  Manuscript,  Or.  1,677, 
folio  32ft).  And  again,  in  the  paragraph  on  the  Aral  Sea 
in  the  same  MS.  {folio  276),  he  says  that,  while  formerly 
the  Jayhun  had  flowed  into  the  Aral,  ''  now,  namely  in  the 
year  820,  this  sea  no  more  exists,  for  the  Jayhiin  has  made 
a  new  bed  to  itself,  and  flows  out  into  the  Caspian." 

Finally,  to  complete  the  evidence  on  the  double  shifting 
of  the  Oxus  bed,  we  have  the  account  by  Abu-1-Ghazi, 
a  native  prince  of  the  Urganj  region,  who  states  that  some 
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thirty  years  before  a.h.  1014,  the  date  of  his  birth,  which 
places  the  change  in  about  a.d.  1575,  the  Oxus  made  itself 
again  a  new  channel,  and  turning  off  at  Kara-IJighur-Tukay 
below  Khast-Minarahsi,  made  its  way  to  Tiik  Kal'ahsl  and 
thence  out  directly  to  the  Aral  Sea,  thus  changing  the  lands 
between  IJrganj  and  the  Caspian  into  a  desert  for  lack  of 
water.  And  in  another  passage  he  describes  how  in  former 
times,  namely,  among  the  events  of  the  years  from  1520 
to  1530  A.D.,  all  the  way  from  IJrganj,  by  Pishgah  and 
Kara  Eichit,  to  IJighurchah  and  Abulkhan  on  the  Caspian, 
there  were  cultivated  fields  and  vineyards  along  what  was 
still,  when  he  wrote,  the  but  half  dessicated  bed  of  the  Oxus. 
(French  translation  by  Baron  Desmaisons  of  the  History  of 
the  Mongols  and  tJie  Tartars  by  Abu-1-GhazT  Khan,  vol.  i, 
pp.  221  and  312,  and  Text  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  207  and  291, 
St.  Petersburg,  1871.) 

In  regard  to  Khwarizm,  now  generally  called  Khivah, 
which  is  the  Delta  land  of  the  Oxus,  it  will  be  found  that 
among  the  Itineraries  Mustawfi  gives  two  (Koutes  xiv  and 
xix)  leading  across  the  desert  to  Urganj,  one  from  Faravah 
(Kizil  Arvat),  the  other  from  Great  Marv.  Khwarizm  was 
at  no  time  counted  as  of  Iran,  but,  as  noticed  in  the  Table 
of  Contents  of  the  Nuzhaty  a  short  section  is  devoted  to  this 
Province  in  Part  IV  of  the  Third  Book,  treating  of  Foreign 
liands,  which  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  concluding 
paragraph.  Unfortunately,  the  names  of  towns  as  given 
in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  Lithographed  text  (L.  234^)  are 
extremely  corrupt,  and,  indeed,  do  not  serve  to  clear  up  the 
many  queries  in  regard  to  the  names  of  stages  in  the  two 
Koutes  which  lead  to  Urganj. 

Hamd- Allah  begins  by  stating  that  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  capital  city  of  the  country  was  Urganj,  which, 
however,  was  then  more  generally  known  as  Khwarizm 
(properly  the  name  of  the  whole  province).  Formerly,  he 
adds,  the  capital  city  was  Fll,  but  the  government  was 
shifted  first  to  Mansurah  and  then  to  Urganj.  The  city 
of  Kath  had  in  former  times  (he  says)  been  known  as 
Jurjanlyah  (this,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake),  and 
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be  then  names  a  number  of  the  more  important  towns, 
among  which  are  Hazarasp,  Darghan,  and  Madmrnlyah, 
with  many  others  whose  names  it  is  impossible  to  identify, 
finally  Khivah,  a  small  provincial  town  (or  Kasbah)  which 
had  recently  been  the  abode  of  the  Shaykh  Najm-ad-Din 
Kubri.  We  thus  learn  that  already  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a.d.  Khivah  was  rising  to  importance;  it  is 
merely  mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  by  the  earlier  Arab 
geographers,  but  Yakut,  writing  a  century  before  the  time 
of  Hamd- Allah,  has  devoted  a  short  article  to  it  (ii,  512), 
spelling  the  name  Ehivak,  adding  that  the  common  people 
of  Ehwarizm  then  already  called  it  Ehlvah.  Under  the 
spelling  Ehivak  the  town  and  its  governor  are  mentioned 
by  'All  of  Yazd,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early 
adventures  in  the  life  of  Timur,  who  at  a  later  period  caused 
its  walls  to  be  carefuUy  rebuilt  {Zafar  Ndmah,  i,  62,  449). 


Chapter  18.     Mdzandardn, 

Contents:  Joijan  city,  190A;  Astarabad,  190jt?;  Amul,  190^; 
Dihistan,  190^;  Eustamdar,  190u;  Eughad,  190t;;  Sari, 
190a:;   Kabud  Jamah,  190y;   Nim-Murdan,  190z. 

The  mountainous  region  lying  along  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  towards  the  east,  was  called  Tabaristan  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  Tabar  having  the  signification  of  '  mountain ' 
in  the  local  dialect,  whence  Tabaristan  would  have  had  the 
meaning  of  '  the  Moimtain  Country.'  This  name,  however, 
about  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest,  gave  place  to  that 
of  Mazandaran ;  the  new  province  being  taken  to  include 
Jurjan  on  the  east,  which  formerly  had  been  reckoned  as 
a  separate  district  and  not  included  in  the  older  Tabaristan. 
Mazandaran  is  divided  by  Mustawfi  into  seven  districts, 
namely,  Jurjan,  Murustak  (with  variants  Murdistan,  etc. ; 
the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  339,  has  Bard-Murustak),  Astarabad, 
Amul  with  Bustamdar,  Dihistan,  Rughad,  and  Siyah  Rastan 
(other  variants  of  this  last  in  the  MSS.  being  Wastan,  Sitan, 
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Chapter  19.     Kumis. 

Contents:  Ehuvar,  191(^;  Damghan,  19U;  Samnan,  19U;  Bustam 
and  Ahuvan,  191;*;  Girdkuh,  191/;  Firuzkuh,  191m;  Dama- 
vand,  191»;  Firrim,  191;?;  Khurkan,  191r. 

Kumis  was  the  name  of  the  province  lying  along  the 
desert  border  south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Tabaristan ; 
most  of  the  towns  mentioned  by  Mustawfi  still  are  found,  but 
now  included  in  Khurasan,  for  as  a  separate  province  Kumis 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  name  even  is  gone  out  of  use.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Damghan  was  a  mountain  called  Kuh-i-Zar — 
*  Gold  Mountain ' — where  mines  of  the  precious  metal  were 
worked  (L.  204^),  and  Damghan  itself  is  still  an  important 
city.  Khuvar  [1]  is  the  town  now  called  Aradun,  but  the 
district  round  is  known  under  the  old  name,  and  Khuvar 
or  Aradun,  called  Khuvar  of  Ray  or  Mahallah-i-Bagh,  is  on 
the  great  eastern  high  road  from  Ray  into  Khurasan  (see 
Route  ix).  Samnan  [2]  stands  half-way  between  Khuvar 
and  Damghan,  Bustam  (Bistam  or  Bastam)  lying  further  to 
the  eastward  of  this  last,  while  Ahuvan  [3]  is  a  Rubat  or 
Ghiardhouse  between  Damghan  and  Samnan. 

The  fortress  of  Girdkuh  [4],  called  also  Diz-i-Gumbadhan 
— 'the  Domed  Fort* — lay  in  the  mountains  three  leagues 
distant  from  Dimghan,  and  Mansurabad  was  in  its  vicinity. 
The  celebrated  stronghold  of  Firuzkuh  [5]  stands  at  the 
head- waters  of  the  stream  flowing  down  to  Khuvar ;  due 
west  of  it  lies  the  town  of  Damavand  [6],  which  Mustawfi 
says  was  originally  called  Pashyan,  the  town  lying  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south  of  the  famous  Damavand 
mountain  of  Tabaristan.  The  position  of  Firrim,  mentioned 
also  by  Yakut  (iii,  890)  and  other  Arab  geographers,  has 
not  been  identified.  Khurkan  was  a  town  of  the  district 
of  Bustam,  lying  four  leagues  distant  therefrom,  on  the  road 
towards  Astarabad,  as  is  mentioned  by  Yakut  (ii,  424)  and 
Kazvini  (ii,  243). 
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Chapter  20,     Oildn. 

Contents:  Isfahbad,  191r;  Tulim,  191a:;  Tamljan,  191y;  Eaaht, 
191z;  Shaft,  192fl;  Fumin,  192J;  Kujasfahan,  192<;;  Kawtam, 
192rf;  Karjuyan,  192(f;  Lahijan,  192/;  Ta'sar,  192A. 

Oilan,  or  the  Jilanat  Province,  was  backed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Daylam,  and  lay  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Safld-rud.  Isfahbad,  or  Ispahbid,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  name  given  to  the  semi-independent 
governors  of  this  province  under  the  Sassanian  kings,  and 
the  Ispahbids  continued  to  rule  as  princes  under  the  early 
Caliphs;  the  city  of  Ispahbudan  is  mentioned  by  Yakut 
(i,  298)  as  lying  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  but  apparently 
no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  In  the  time  of  Mustawfi,  how- 
ever, Isfahbad  was  a  medium-sized  town  surrounded  by 
a  district  with  nearly  a  hundred  villages,  and  its  revenues 
amounted  to  29,000  dinars,  or  about  £7,000.  Tulim  is 
now  the  name  of  a  district  lying  west  of  Rasht,  the  town 
of  Tulim  [1]  having  presumably  gone  to  ruin,  both  this 
and  the  town  of  Tamljan  (or  Taymjan)  having  disappeared 
from  the  map.  Mustawfi  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  to 
mention  Rasht,  ^  now  the  chief  town  of  Gilan,  and  it  was 
already  in  his  day  famous  for  its  silk  stufis. 

The  town  of  Shaft  [2]  no  longer  exists,  but  the  district  of 
this  name  lies  south  of  Rasht,  and  to  the  westward  of  it  is 
the  Fumin  [3]  district,  with  the  town  of  Fumin  as  its  chief 
place.  Of  Kujasfahan  (Eujastan  is  the  spelling  given  in 
the  Jihdn  Numd,  p.  344,  with  Eujkan,  Eujfahan,  and  other 


'  In  the  Catalogm  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  Br%ti$h  Museum  (vols,  iii,  52,  63, 
and  ix,  282],  a  series  of  copper  coins  is  described,  bearing  the  numbers  107, 107a, 
107^,  108,  which  are  dated  695  a.h.  and  598  a.h.,  and  attributed  to  the 
mint-city  of  Rasht.  These  coins  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Sulayman  II, 
the  Saliuk  Sultan  of  Rum,  and  if  the  reading  Sasht  be  accepted,  would  go  to 
prove  that  the  Saljuks  of  Riim  exercised  soyereign  rights  in  Oilan,  and  that 
Hasht  was  already  an  important  city  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a.h. 
The  reading,  however,  does  not  appear,  on  examination  of  the  coins,  to  be 
tenable ;  and  the  facts  as  known  to  us  from  history  are  decidedly  against  Rasht 
having  ever  belonged  to  Sulayman  II  of  RQm. 
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readings  in  the  MSS.),  originally  built  by  Ardashir  Babgan 
and  named  Sahmish,  nothing  is  now  known  ;  and  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  the  town  of  Karjuyan,  giyen  also  as 
Earjan  or  Kahyan  in  the  MSS.,  but  not  named  elsewhere. 
Kawtam  [4],  on  the  sea-shore,  a  good  port  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Safid-rud,  though  mentioned  by  Yakut  (iv,  316),  is 
apparently  now  lost,  being  represented  by  the  modem 
Euhdam  district  lying  eastward  of  Shaft.  Lahijan  [5] 
still  exists,  and  by  Mustawfi  is  held  to  be  the  capital  of 
Gilan,  being  famous  for  its  fruit  gardens ;  but  for  Ta'sar, 
the  last  place  mentioned  in  the  list  (with  variants  in  the 
Jihdn  Numd,  p.  344,  of  Bishlshah,  also  Nisar,  Nir,  and 
Tastar  in  the  MSS.),  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  identification. 
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Yariants  of  Sajl  are  Sahibi,  Masah-jin,  and  Saju.  Muhammad 
ibn  Ildagiz,  the  founder  of  the  Ribat  mentioned  above,  was 
Atabeg  of  Adharbayjan  and  virtual  ruler  of  'Irak  from  568 
to  581  (1172  to  1185).  The  word  Ribdf  (pronounced  also 
Rubdt  and  Rabat),  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  names 
of  post-stations,  means  literally  'a  tying-up  place'  and 
came  to  signify  a  hospice,  or  guardhouse,  notably  on  the 
frontier. 

BauU  IT. — ^EanguTar  to  5ulwan  (L.  192«). — ^Kanguvar  in  5  farsakhs 
to  Sihnah  village,  thence  4  to  Jamjamal  City,  thence  in 
6  farsakhs — the  statue  of  the  horse  Shabdiz  lying  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  with  the  portraits  of  King  Ehusraw  and  Queen 
Shlrin  at,  a  place  where  two  springs  gush  out  that  turn 
two  mills — ^to  Kirmanshahan,  thence  6  to  Khushkarlsh, 
thence  5  to  Jakavan,  thence  6  to  the  villages  of  Kirind 
and  Xhushan,  thence  by  the  Pass  of  Tak-i-Kiza  in  8  farsakhs 
to  Hulwan  city,  the  first  place  in  Arabian  'IraV ;  but  by  the 
on  wa  Gllan  road  this  last  stage  is  easier,  though  one  farsakh 
longer. 

The  stages  from  Hamadan  going  south-west,  but  given 
the  reverse  way,  are  part  of  the  great  eastern  high  road 
leading  from  Baghdad  to  Marv,  found  in  all  the  Arab 
Itineraries.  Khushkarlsh  is  the  reading  in  Ibn  Ehurdadbih 
(p.  19) ;  the  Nu%hat  MSS.  give  various  readings,  as  Hakarmish, 
Chakarish,  etc.,  and  no  place  of  this  name  now  exists.  The 
next  place,  Jakavan,  is  not  identical  with  any  stage  men- 
tioned by  the  Arab  Itineraries,  and  many  variants  are  given, 
e.g.,  Dih  Hisakavan,  Khafarkan,  HaJSkadan,  Janakan,  and 
Ehiyarkavan.  No  village  of  Khushan  (or  Harshan  as 
a  variant)  is  to  be  found  on  the  map  anywhere  near  Kirind ; 
but  the  road  down  by  Qil  wa  Qilan,  and  the  Tak-i-Kiza 
pass,  are  mentioned  (L.  216n)  as  the  place  where  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Nahrawan  takes  its  rise  (see  above, 
Chapter  1). 

BouU  IIL — Hulwan  to  Baghdad  and  Najaf  (L.  193(^). — ^Hulwan  in 
5  farsakhs  to  Kasr  Shirln,  thence  5  to  Ehanikin  city,  thence 
5  to  Rubat  Jalula  built  by  Malik-Shah  the  Saljuk,  thence  5 
J.&.A.S.  1902.  48 
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to  IBQurunlyah,  thence  —  with  Shahraban  lying  2  fanakhs 
distant  to  the  right  of  the  road — ^in  7  fieursakhs  to  Ba'||:ubi 
city,  and  thence  8  to  Baghdad.  From  Baghd&d  it  is  2  fiaraakhs 
to  Sarsar  village,  thence  7  to  Farfishah,  thence  in  7  farsakhs — 
the  city  of  Babil  lying  on  the  Euphrates  half  a  league  away 
on  the  right  hand — to  the  Nil  Canal,  then  2  farsakhs  to  the 
city  of  Hillah,  thence — ^passing  the  place  where  Nimrod  threw 
Abraham  into  the  Fire  at  Euth&  Babba,  lying  one  league  to 
the  left  of  the  road — after  7  farsakhs  comes  the  city  of  Kufah, 
thence  2  farsakhs  distant  lies  the  Mashhad  (Place  of.  Martyr- 
dom) of  'All,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  at  Najaf  on  the 
desert  border. 

Most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  and  the  next  two 
Routes  are  given  on  my  Map  for  Ibn  Serapion.  The  Bubat 
(Guardhouse)  of  Jalula,  a  place  famous  in  Abbasid  history, 
18  probably  the  present  Caravanserai  of  Kizil  Bubat.  Dih 
Farashahy  nine  leagues  south  of  Baghdad,  is  not  given  by  any 
other  authority;  other  variants  in  the  MSS.  are  Karajah, 
Khawashah,  and  Badiyah-Farrash — 'the  Carpet-spreader's 
plain' — ^but  the  readings  are  most  uncertain.  The  text  of 
the  Nuzhat  after  this  gives  the  Boutes  beyond  Najaf  for 
the  pilgrims  crossing  Arabia  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  but 
these  are  here  omitted,  as  belonging  to  countries  outside  the 
limits  of  Iran,  with  which  alone  the  present  paper  deals. 


RouU  /r.— Baghdad  to  Ba9rah,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the  Island 
of  Kays  (L.  195y).  —  Baghdad  5  farsakhs  to  Madain,  thence 
10  to  Dayr-al-*Akul,  thence  7  to  Jabbul,  thence  10  to  Fam- 
a9-9ilb»  thence  9  to  Wasit,  thence  10  to  Nahraban,  thenoe 
8  to  Faruth,  thence  5  to  Dayr  -  al  -  'IJmmal,  thence  7  to 
Hawanit;  thence  passing  by  the  canal  called  the  Shatt-al- 
Ma  to  the  Swamps,  and  on  through  the  Nahr-al-Asad,  after 
30  farsakhs  is  the  beginning  of  the  Blind  Tigris  estuary,  by 
which  and  the  Nahr  Ma'kil  after  10  farsakhs  is  Basrah. 
From  Ba9rah  it  is  12  farsakhs  to  'Abbadan,  whence  2  by 
fresh  water  to  the  open  sea,  thence  50  leagues  to  Eharik 
Island,  thence  80  leagues  to  Al-An  Island,  thence  7  to  Abrim 
Island,  thence  8  to  the  island  of  Chin  or  Kha3m,  which  is 
uninhabited,  and  thence  8  to  the  emporium  of  Kays  Island. 
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The  towns  on  this  and  the  next  two  Routes  will  be  found 
on  the  Ibn  Serapion  Map.  For  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
Ghilfy  see  above,  Chapter  12 ;  a  part  of  this  Route  is  given 
in  the  Jih&n  Numd,  p.  456. 

Boute  F.— Baghdad  to  Raj^bah  (L.  195v).— Baghdad  8  farsakhs  to 
Tall-'Akarkuf,  which  is  a  hillock  so  high  that  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  desert  eleven  leagues  away ;  thence  8  farsakhs  to  the 
city  of  AnbEr ;  thence  by  the  way  across  the  Samawat  desert 
you  may  reach  Damascus  direct  in  ten  days,  it  being  100 
leagues  distant;  or  from  Anbar  you  go  to  Ba^bah  (on  the 
Euphrates),  wbich  last  is  70  leagues  from  Baghdad. 

EouU  r/.— Baghdad  to  Mosul  (L.  1954:).— Bagbdad  4  farsakhs  to 
Baradan,  thence  5  to  'XJkbarah,  thence  3  to  B&bamsba,  thence 

7  to  KadisTyah,  thence  3  to  Samarrah,  thence  2  to  Xarkh, 
thence  7  to  Jabulta,  thence  5  to  Suda^anljah,  thence  5  to 
Barimma,  thence  5  to  the  Bridge  over  the  Lesser  Zab,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tigris,  thence  12  to  Hadithah,  thence  7  to  Ban!  Tam'an, 
and  finally  14  farsakhs  to  Mawsil  (Mosul). 

The  name  of  the  place  called  Bahamsha  or  Bajamsha  by 
Ibn  Khurdadbih  (p.  93),  a  dozen  leagues  north  of  Baghdad, 
is  uncertain ;  the  Nuzhat  MSS.  give  the  name  variously  as 
Jami'a,  Hamsasah,  and  Hamya^  with  other  variations. 
Ban!  Tam'an,  the  last  stage  before  Mosul,  is  also  uncertain ; 
variants  are  Ban!  Tahan  in  the  MSS.,  and  in  Ibn  Khurdadbih 
(p.  93)  Tamyan,  Tahman,  etc.,  are  given. 

EouU  FTT.^KanguTar  to  Isfahan  (L.  195^).— Kanguvar  5  fsursakhs 
to  Bidastan,  thence  3  to  Nihavand  city,  thence  4  to  Faramurz 
village,  thence  4  to  the  city  of  Burujird.  Beyond  Burujird 
the  road  to  Saburkhwast  turns  off  to  the  right  hand,  while 
going  left  from  Burujird  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Hasanabad,  thence 

8  to  Miyan-Rudan,  thence  3  to  Minar,  thence  5  to  the  city 
of  Karaj.  From  Karaj  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Dunsun,  thence 
5  to  Asan:  here  the  more  direct  road  to  Isfahan  turns  oH 
to  the  right,  while  going  left  from  Asan  it  is  6  farsakhs 
to  Sangan,  thence  6  to  Juy  -  Murgh  -  Kuhtar,  thence  7  to 
Ashkuran,  thence  7  to  Tiran,  thence  6  to  Juy-i-Xushk,  and 
finally  4  leagues  to  Isfahan. 
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The  road  going  eastward  from  Kanguvar  to  Isfahan,  in 
the  Arab  Itineraries,  follows  a  different  route  to  the  one  given 
by  Mustawfi,  though  both  pass  by  Earaj  of  Abu  Dulaf,  the 
position  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  Chapter  2.  The 
MSS.  give  a  few  yariants;  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Faramurz  beyond  Nihavand  is  written  Karakirk  in  some 
copies,  and  Hasanabad  appears  as  Junabad.  Mijran-Rudan — 
'  Between  Streams' — is  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Burujird  river,  south-east  of  this  town  and 
south-west  of  Karaj  of  Abu  Dulaf.  From  Earaj  to  Isfahan 
many  of  the  places  named  on  the  map  are  not  found,  and 
the  variants  in  the  MSS.  are  Asan  or  Masan ;  for  Sangan, 
Sitakan  or  Sakwin.  Ashkuran  or  Ashghuran  is  marked 
on  the  map  and  given  by  Yakut  (i,  281)  as  Ashkuran ;  he 
also  mentions  (i,  446)  Bab  Eusbk  as  one  of  the  great 
quarters  at  the  gate  of  Isfahan,  and  though  this  name  has 
now  disappeared,  Tiran  is  a  village  marked  on  the  map. 

JBauU  r///.— Sultaniyah  to  Sumghan  (L.  1 96(?).— Sultanlyah  in 
5  farsakhs  to  the  village  of  Euhud,  which  the  Mughals  call 
Sa'In  Eal'ah,  thonce  4  to  the  city  of  Abhar,  thence  4  to 
Fariejin,  thence — ^with  the  city  of  Kazvin  lying  4  leagues 
distant  on  the  left  hand — in  6  farsakhs  to  Sumghan,  which 
the  Mughals  call  Ak  Ehwajah.  Beyond  this  place  the  way 
divides ;  to  the  right  one  road  turns  off,  going  to  Sagzabad  in 
5  farsakhs  (see  Route  XXYI),  while  the  main  road  towards 
Khurasan  continues  onward,  as  given  in  the  next  Route. 

The  name  Kuhud  is  now  not  known.  Sain  Eal'ah  having 
taken  its  place;  the  three  next  places  will  all  be  found  on 
the  map.  Sumghan,  however,  is  wanting,  and  apparently 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer  ,*  also  the  reading 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Hamd  -  Allah,  as  will  have 
been  seen  in  Chapter  15,  gives  it  as  the  uppermost  limit  of 
the  Oreat  Desert,  and  in  the  various  MSS.  the  name  appears 
as  Sumkan,  Suwikan,  Suskan  or  Sushkan,  Siiblkan,  Siyuti'an, 
and  Sus'an.  It  evidently  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  its  position  is  fixed  by  the  distances  given  between  it, 
Farisjin,  Eazvin,  and  Sagzabad  or  Sagziabad. 
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J2^^/X— Sumghan  to  Bast&m  (L.  196(?).— Sumghan  in  5  farsakhs 
to  the  Tillage  of  Mamarah,  thence  8  to  Dahand,  thence  5  to 
Sunkurabad,  thence  5  to  Dih  Khatun,  thence  6  to  the  Place 
of  Martjrrdom  (Mashhad)  of  the  Imam-zadah  'Abd-al-*AzTm, 
thence  3  to  the  city  of  Bay,  thence  6  to  Yaramm,  thence  6  to 
the  Rnbat  of  Khumartakln,  thence  6  to  Khuvar  of  Ray,  which 
is  called  Mahallah-i-£agh  (the  Gbrden-Place),  thence  6  to 
Dlh  Namak  (Salt  Village),  thence  6  to  Ras-al-Kalb  (Dog's 
Head),  thence  6  to  Dlh  Surkh  (Red  Tillage),  thence  4  to 
Samnan,  thence  7  to  Rubat  Ahnvan,  thence  7  to  Rnbaf 
Hurmuz,  also  known  as  Jarm-Juy  (Hot-stream),  thence  6  to 
Damghan,  thence  6  to  Haddadah,  otherwise  known  as 
Mihman-dust  (Guest-friend).  From  this  place  one  road 
branches  to  the  right,  going  direct  to  Nishapur  by  Sabzivar; 
to  the  left  is  the  high  road  which  passes  through  Jajarm,  and 
from  Haddadah  by  this  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Bus^m. 

The  name  Mamarah,  one  stage  out  from  Sumghan,  is 
uncertain ;  the  MSS.  give  various  readings,  as  Yaharah, 
Marbin,  Hamrln,  and  Hamarah.  Also  the  next  stage  is 
variously  given  as  Dihand,  Dih  Pahand,  or  Safaand,  and 
this  name  occurs  again  as  one  among  the  villages  of 
Eazvin  mentioned  in  Chapter  2  (L.  146r).  The  remaining 
stations  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  Arab  itineraries, 
and  will  be  found  on  the  map ;  Ras-al-Ealb  (Dog's  Head)9 
which  Yakut  (ii,  733)  refers  to  as  a  KaVah  or  Castle,  is 
possibly  identical  with  the  present  Lasjird,  as  already  stated 
in  the  Introduction.  Places  named  in  the  next  two  Routes 
have  already  been  noticed  in  Chapters  17  and  19,  or  else 
will  be  found  on  our  present  maps ;  these  being  also  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  the  stages  given  in  the  Arab 
itineraries. 

BouU  X. — Bustam  to  Nishapur  (L.  196«).  —  From  the  city  of 
Bustam  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  Maghaz,  thence  7  to  Sultamyah 
village  (or  Dih-i-Sultan),  thence  3  to  Rubat  Savanj,  and 
thence  6  to  Jajarm.  From  Jajarm  it  is  8  farsakhs  to  the 
village  of  Azadvar,  the  birthplace  of  Khwajah  Shams-ad-Din 
Muhammad  Sahib  Divan,  thence  4  to  Ehudashah,  thence  3  to 
Baljrabad  village,  the  abode  of  Shaykh  Sa*d-ad-Dm  of  Hamah, 
thence  5  to  Barzamabad,  thence  4  to  Tudah  (or  Nudah),  thence 
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8  to  TaV&n-kuh,  thence  6  to  Rub&t  Buzinagan  at  the  Tillage 
of  A]|]imadibady  and  thence  4  farsakhs  to  Nishapur. 

SouU  XZ.— Nishapur  to  Sarakhs  and  Marv-ar-Rud  (L.  196«).— 
Niahapur  7  farsakhB  to  Dih  Bad,  whence  the  KNid  to  Herat 
branoheB  to  the  right  hand  (Boute  XY) ;  and  from  Dih  Bad, 
taming  left,   it  is  5  leagues  to  Ehakistar  village,  thence 

3  to  Bubat  Sangbast,  thence  6  to  Rubat  Mahi,  thence  7  to 
Bubaf  Turan  (or  Nuran) ;  thence  in  7  farsakhs,  across  two 
passes  each  of  half  a  league,  you  go  to  Bubat  Abglnah,  thence 
6  to  Sarakhs,  thence  9  to  Bubat  Ja^fSari,  thence  7  to  MH 
'Oman,  thence  7  to  Bubaf  Abu  Nu'aym,  thence  5  farsakhs 
across  the  desert  sands  with  no  water  to  Ab-Shur,  thence  2  to 
Diz  Hind,  and  thence  5  to  the  city  of  Manr-ar-Bud. 

Soute  ZZZ— Marv-ar-Rud  to  Balkh  and  the  Oxus  (L.  197a).— 
Marv-ar-Rud  7  farsakhs  to  Rubat-i-Sultan,  thence  5  to  the 
village  of  Earajabad  (or  Kuchabad),  thence  in  7  farsakhs — 
the  city  of  Talil^an  lying  6  leagues  distant  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  road — ^to  Ab-i-Garm  (Hot-Spring),  thence  5  to  Kabutar- 
khanah ;  thence  7  to  Masjid  Bazan ;  thence  in  7  farsakhs — 
the  city  of  Faryab  lying  two  leagues  distant  on  the  right 
of  the  road — ^to  Astanah,  thence  6  to  Bubat  Ea'b,  thence 

9  farsakhs  across  a  waterless  plain  to  the  city  of  Shabur]^. 
Thence  it  is  2  farsakhs  to  the  village  of  Sulbaran,  thence  9  to 
Rubat  'Alawi  (the  Alid  Guardhouse),  thence  1  to  Dastagird, 
thence  5  to  the  village  of  Parah  at  the  Bridge  of  Jamukhiyan, 
and  thence  2  to  Balkh.  From  the  dity  of  Balkh  it  is 
6  farsakhs  to  Siyah-kuh  (the  Black  Hills),  and  thence  in 
6  fiEursakhs  you  come  to  the  Oxus  river  over  against  Tirmid. 

SouU  XIlA.—la  the  British  Museum  MS.  (Add.  16,736)  is  the 
following  duplication,  in  part,  of  the  preceding  route : — ^Marv- 
ar-Bud  5  farsakhs  to  Araskan,  thence  7  to  Asrab,  thence 
6  to  Oanjabad,  thence  6  to  Taliban,  thence  5  to  Xashhan, 
thence  5  to  Arghun  in  the  district  of  Juzjan,  thence  5  to 
Easr  Hut ;  thence  5  to  Faryab,  thence  9  to  Ka^  thence  9  to 
Shabur^an,  thence  6  to  Sidrah,  thence  5  to  Dastagird,  thence 

4  to  'Awd,  and  thence  it  is  3  farsakhs  to  Balkh. 

The  first  of  these  two  routes  is  given,  in  part,  in  the 
Jihdn  Numd  (p.  329),  and  between  them  they  fix  within 
narrow  limits  the  positions  of  Talikan  and  Faryab,  two 
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importaiit  towns  of  the  Juzjan  Diatriot,  the  names  of  which 
have  apparently  entirely  disappeared  from  the  map.  Their 
probable  sites  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  17. 

JSmiU  XIIL—BuB^m  to  Farayah  (L.  197/).— From  Bust&n  by  the 
pass  called  Nardibfin-Payah  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  Dih  Oanj,  thenoe 

6  to  the  Tillage  of  lOlabad,  thence  5  to  Musa-abad  Tillage, 
thence  5  to  the  city  of  Juijan.  From  Jnrjan  there  are  two 
roads  to  the  northern  frontier-H)ne  direct  by  the  waterless 
desert,  the  other  by  DihistaQ.  By  this  last  fi:om  Jnrjan  it  is 
9  farsakhs  to  Bistan,  thence  7  to  the  Tillage  of  MobammadabSd, 
thence  7  to  Dihistan;  from  here  it  is  7  farsakhs  to  Eubat 
Enrsi  (or  Oazbini),  thenoe  9  to  Ruba^  Abu-l-'Abbas,  thence 

7  to  Rnbat  Ibn  Tahir,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to  the  city  of 
FaraTah. 

The  MSS.  giye  many  variants  both  in  this  and  the  next 
roate  for  the  intermediate  stages,  which  in  the  desert  were 
mostly  Rnbats  or  Guardhouses.  For  the  part  north  of 
Jnrjan  city  Sir  H.  0.  Bawlinson  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Bay.  Oeog.  8oc.,  1879  (i,  170),  and  for 
Bistan,  which  the  MSS.  give  variously  as  Baraz,  Sarar, 
Sar-riid,  and  Sard-rud,  he  adopts  the  reading  Sinabar-rud, 
''a  name  restored  to  agree  with  the  modem  Sunlbar.'' 
Faravah,  a  place  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
geographers,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modem 
Kizil  Arvat,  this  last  being  a  cormption  for  Kizil-Bubat, 
'  the  Bed  Qnardhouse.' 

Bouie  X/r.— Faravah  to  TJrganj  (L.  197/).— From  the  city  of 
FaraTah  it  is  8  farsakhs  to  Enba^  Ehisht-Fnkhtah,  thenoe 

8  to  Ehushab,  thence  7  to  Eubkt  Taghmaj,  thence  7  to 
Kanran-gah,  thence  9  to  Euba^  Sarhang,  thence  7  to  Minarah- 
gah,  thenoe  8  to  Sall-Ball,  thence  7  to  Mushk  Mabna,  thence 

9  to  Enbat  Maryam,  thenoe  8  to  the  town  of  New  Ehwarizm, 
thence  6  to  New  Halam  (or  Ehnlm),  and  thenoe  4  farsakhs  to 
TTrganj,  the  capital  of  Ehwarizm. 

The  stages  of  this  desert  road  to  TJrganj,  the  city  which 
the  Arabs  knew  as  Jurjaniyah,  are  giTen  with  a  variety  of 
readings  in  the  MSS.     The  variants,  however,  are  of  no 
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great  importaDce,  since  the  stages  merely  represent  halting- 
placesy  not  towns  or  villages.  Khwarizm-i-Naw  —  New 
Khwarizm — must  be  the  capital  of  the  province  built  to 
replace  the  town  destroyed  by  the  Mongolsi  and  the  ruins 
of  New  Ehwarizm  are  now  known  as  Old  ITrganj — ^Euhnah 
TJrganj  ;  but  what  the  place  which  Mustawfi  calls  Halam 
or  Ehuhn-i-Naw  may  represent — flying  between  the  newer 
and  the  old  capital  of  his  time— it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
For  Ehwarizm  in  general  see  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
Ohapter  17 ;  also  below.  Route  XESl. 

RtnUe  XV. — Nishapur  to  Herat  (L.  197r). — Nishapur  in  7  fiarsakhs 
to  Dih-Bad,  where  the  road  to  Sarakhs  already  given  (Route 
XI)  goes  off  to  the  left,  thence  7  to  Rubat-Badi'I,  thence  7  to 
Farhadan  village,  thence  7  to  Sa'Idabad  village,  thence  5  to 
Dih  Khusru,  thence  7  to  the  city  of  Bujkan  (or  Buzjan), 
thence  6  to  Gulabad,  thence  10  to  Kushk  Mansur,  thence  6  to 
the  city  of  Fushanj  (or  Bushanj),  and  thence  8  farsakhs  to 
Herat. 

Dih-Bad — *the  windy  village' — is  the  place  named  in 
the  Arab  itineraries  Kasr-ar-Rih,  which  has  a  similar 
signification;  it  is  now  called  Dizbad-Payin.  As  noticed 
in  Ohapter  17,  the  city  of  Bujkan,  or  Buzjan,  also  written  in 
two  words  Puch-Ean,  is  by  the  Arab  geographers  called 
Zam  or  Jam,  and  is  now  known  as  Turbat-i-Shaykh-Jam, 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Saint  buried  here.  Fushanj  or  Bushanj 
(see  also  Chapter  17)  is  the  modern  Ghuriyan,  but  when  the 
town  took  this  last  name  appears  to  be  unknown. 

It(mi$  XVL — Nishapur  to  Turshiz  (L.  197a:).— From  Nishapur 
going  through  a  populous,  well-watered  country  where  are 
80  villages,  it  is  5  farsakhs  to  Eub§t  Sih  Dih  (Ghiardhouse 
of  the  Three  Tillages),  thence  4  farsakhs  to  Eubat  Nur-Ehin, 
thence  3  to  Chah  Siyah  (Black  Pit),  thence  5  to  the  village 
of  Dayah,  thence  4  to  Dih  Murd,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to 
Turshiz.  From  Turshiz  it  is  25  farsakhs  to  Tun,  and  86  to 
Eayin,  and  likewise  36  to  Bujkan. 

Of  the  route  here  given  none  of  the  villages  appear  now 
to  exist ;  their  names  are  not  found  in  the  Arab  itineraries ; 
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and  farther,  the  readings  of  the  Nuzhat  are  uncertain.  In 
the  MSS.  the  first  stage  out  is  often  given  as  Bubat  Sayyidi 
Ohar.  Dih  Dayah  appears  as  Danah,  Dar,  or  Yanah ;  Dih 
Murd  as  Nimr,  Nimrud,  'XTmrad,  or  Bamru,  also  as  Dih  Ghar. 
The  following  Boute  is  not  found  in  the  Bombay  Litho- 
graphed Text;  it  is  practically  identical  with  the  road 
described  by  Mukaddasi  (p.  350)  and  the  other  Arab 
geographers. 

BouU  XVn, — ^Herat  to  Zaranj,  given  in  the  British  Museum  MS. 
(Add.  16,736). — Herat  one  march  to  Jaman,  thence  the  same  to 
Kuh-i-Siyah  (Black  Hills),  thence  the  same  to  Kanat  Saray, 
thence  the  same  to  Khastan  (or  Jastan),  which  is  Asfozar, 
thence  the  same  to  Eustan,  thence  the  same  to  Darah,  thence 
the  same  to  the  city  of  Farah,  thence  the  same  to  Pul-i-Eud- 
i-Farah  (Bridge  over  the  Farah  river),  thence  the  same  to 
Sirishk,  thence  the  same  to  Eanjar,  thence  the  same  to  Bast 
(or  Bastak),  thence  the  same  to  Java3m,  thence  thQ  same  to 
Bastar,  thence  in  4  farsakhs  you  come  to  and  cross  the 
Hirmand  river  to  Karkuyah,  and  thence  in  3  farsakhs  to 
(Zaranj,  capital  of)  Sistan. 

Route  XVIIL — Herat  to  Marv-ar-Rud  and  on  to  the  city  of  Marv 
(L.  198a). — Herat  in  5  farsakhs  to  Hangamabad,  thence  5  to 
Badghls,  thence  5  to  Tun,  thence  5  to  Marghzar  Darrah, 
thence  8  to  Baghchi  Shur,  thence  5  to  XJsrud  (or  Lus-rud), 
thence  4  farsakhs  to  Marv-ar-Rud.  From  Marv-ar-Rud  it  is 
5  farsakhs  to  Kasr  Al^naf  ibn  Kays,  thence  4  to  Khawrat 
(Khawrzan  or  Khurab),  thence  6  to  Asadabad  (or  Astarabad), 
thence  7  to  Karlnayn,  thence  5  to  Yahya-abad,  thence  7  to 
MahdI-abad,  thence  6  to  Faz,  and  thence  7  farsakhs  to  the 
city  of  Marv. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  from  Herat  to  Marv-ar-Biid 
(Bala  Murghab),  for  the  most  part  is  identical  with  that 
^ven  in  the  Arab  itineraries ;  it  lies  through  a  country  where 
now  there  are  no  towns  and  hardly  any  villages,  though  in 
the  middle  ages  Badghls  was  a  populous  province. 

From  Marv-ar-Biid  to  Great  Marv  the  route  is  that  of 
the  Arab  geographers,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Murghab ;  l^asr  Ahnaf  is  the  present  Mariichak  or  Marv-i- 
Kuchik  (Little  Marv),  having  been  called  after  one  of  the 
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palaces  of  Ahnaf,  son  of  Kays^  the  Arab  leader  in  the  first 
Moslem  conquest  of  Khurasan.  The  stages  named  are  not 
those  now  found  on  the  map. 

JRauie  X/X— Marv  to  Urganj  (L.  198#).— Manr  in  5  farsakhs  to 
Bih  Sa]f:rl,  thence  2  to  Dih  Abdan  Ganj,  thence  8  to  Rubat 
Suran,  thence  5  to  Chah  Khak  (Dry  Well),  thence  7  to  Chah 
Sachiy  thence  7  to  Chah  Harun;  thence  in  7  farsakhs— of 
which  2,000  yards  are  across  the  Moving  Sands — to  Eubat- 
i-Naw-Shagird,  thence  7  to  Sangabad,  thence  6  to  Eubat 
Tahiif,  thence  5  to  Ruba^  Budlnah,  thence  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Ehwarizm  in  7  leagues  to  the  city  of  Jal^arband, 
thence  9  to  Darghan,  a  city  of  Khwarizm,  thence  5  to  the 
Rubat  of  Dah&n-i-ShIr  (the  Guardhouse  of  the  Lion's  Mouth), 
where  precipitous  rocks  form  the  Narrows  of  the  Ozus,  thence 

4  to  Sadur  (or  Sandbur),  thence  10  to  Hazarasp,  thence  9  to 
Dih-Zarduk,  thence  7  to  Eakhushmlthan,  thence  6  to  Andara- 
biyan  (Andarabnan  or  tTzarmand),  thence  2  to  the  city  of 
Nuzvar  (Ruzvand  or  Suravan),  and  thence  6  farsakhs  to  the^ 
city  of  Urganj,  the  capital  of  Ehwarizm. 

This  route  is  also  given  in  the  Jihdn  Numd  (p.  457),  but 
the  first  portion  across  the  desert  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  earlier  Arab  geographers.  The  names  of  the  stages  here 
are  many  of  them  uncertain,  being  differently  written  in  the 
various  MSS.  of  the  Nuzhat.  Cultivation  began  at  Bubat 
Tahiri,  or  Tahiriyah,  on  the  Oxus,  the  first  place  in 
Ehwarizm.  This  is  mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographers, 
who  name  many  of  the  stages  given  after  this  in  their  notices 
of  the  Khwarizm  Province.  The  Narrows  of  the  Camel's 
Neck,  or  Lion's  Mouth,  have  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  17 ; 
but  the  names  of  the  stages  between  Hazarasp  and  Urganj 
are  most  uncertain,  and  should  be  compared  with  those  given 
by  MukaddasI  (p.  344). 

BouU  XX,  —  Sultamyah  to  Bajarvan  (L.  198n).  —  Sultaniyah  in 

5  farsakhs  to  Zanjan,  thence  7  to  the  village  of  Tut  (or  Bub) 
Suvarf,  thence  7  to  the  city  of  Eaghadh  Kunan,  thence  by 
the  Pass  of  Burulaz  on  the  river  Safid-rud  in  6  fftrwAVTi*!. 
to  the  vUlage  of  Sanjidah  and  Khalkhal,  thence  6  to  the 
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village  of  Maliah  (Balish,  or  T&lish),  thence  6  to  the  city 
of  Ardahll,  thence  8  to  Eub&(  Anhad,  thence  8  to  the  village 
of  Yaran]^,  to  the  east  of  which,  one  farsakh  distant,  liea 
Banand,  formerly  a  city,  now  a  mere  village,  and  thence 
4  farsakhs  to  Bajarvan,  formerly  a  city,  now  only  a  village. 

This  route,  whicli  is  found  in  the  JiMtn  Numd  (p.  389), 
gives  the  position  of  Eaghadh  Eunan  or  Khiinaj,  already 
mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  which  was  a  mint  city.  The  name 
of  the  pass  near  the  Safld-rud  is  doubtful ;  it  is  variously 
given  in  the  MSS.  as  Oirlvah-i-Pardahlls,  Buzurgtar,  or 
Barolahy  and  the  Sanjidah  is  also  a  river  mentioned  among 
the  affluents  flowing  into  the  Safid-rud.  North  of  Ardabil 
the  ruins  of  Barzand  exist,  and  this  fixes  the  position  of 
Bajarvan  ;  for  Arshad  some  MSS.  give  Arand ;  and  for 
Yarank  the  variants  are  Yarlak,  Dharik,  Dartak,  with  other 
readings. 

Many  of  the  places  on  this  route,  with  those  to  be 
mentioned  in  Boute  xxi,  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  notes  to  Chapter  4  on  Mughan. 

Boute  XXI, — Bajarvan  to  Ifa^mQdabad  (L.  198«). — ^Bajarvan  in 
8  farsakhs  to  Pllsnvar,  thence  6  to  Juy-i-naw  (New  Canal), 
and  thence  6  to  Ma^mudabad  Gavbari. 

SmiU  ZZZ/.— Bajarvan  to  Tiflls  (L.  1 98ti).— Bajarvan  in  7  farsakhs 
to  the  village  of  'All  Beg,  thence  6  to  the  village  of  Bakrabfid, 
thence  2  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  which  is  the  frontier 
of  Karabagh,  thence  3  to  the  village  of  Har,  thence  5  to 
Ohar]^,  thence  4  to  the  village  of  Labandan,  thence  3  to 
BazarchuV,  thence  4  to  the  city  of  Barda',  thence  1  to  the 
city  of  Juzbl^,  thence  4  to  Dih  Isfahanl,  thence  5  to  Ehanl^ah 
Shntur,  thence  5  to  Ganjah  city,  thence  2  to  the  city  of 
Shamkur,  now  in  ruins,  thence  3  to  Yurt-Shadak:-Ban,  thence 
6  to  the  Aktavan  river,  thence  5  to  Yam,  and  thence  4  farsakhs 
to  the  city  of  Tiflis. 

On  this  road  to  Tiflis,  Barda'  and  Oanjab  exist,  also 
Shamkur,  but  for  the  intermediate  stages  the  MSS.  give 
a  variety  of  readings.  Ghark  is  given  as  Fark,  KuraS  Kirk, 
or  Turak.    Labandan  appears  as  Dih  Shuturan,  or  Eatran ; 
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Jalal-ad-Din,  thence  in  7  farsakhs  to  Sarcham,  thence  by 
a  pass  in  6  farsakhs  to  Miyanij,  thence  6  to  the  village  of 
Turkman  Kandl  called  Dayr  Kharran,  which  formerly  was 
a  city,  thence  4  to  the  village  of  Shankalabad,  thence  4  to  the 
city  of  Awjan,  thence  4  by  a  pass  to  Sa*idabad  (or  Sa'dabad), 
and  thence  in  4  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Tabriz. 

JRoute  XXF.— Tabriz  to  Sivas  (L.  199»).— Tabriz  11  farsakhs  to 
Marand,  thence  12  to  Khuvi  (Khoi),  thence  6  to  Shakmabad, 
thence  5  to  Shahr-i-Naw,  thence  3  to  Band-Mahl,  thence  8  to 
Aijish,  thence  8  to  Malasjird,  thence  10  to  Khanus,  thence 
5  to  the  Pass  of  Ak  Aftan,  thence  5  to  Basio,  thence  6  to 
Arzan-ar-Rum,  thence  10  to  Asjah  of  the  district  of  Vasirjan, 
thence  10  to  Khuman  Kubu^  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  thence 
4  to  Arzanjan,  thence  5  to  the  village  of  Khwajah  A^mad, 
thence  7  to  Arzanjak,  thence  8  to  Ak-Shahr,  thence  5  to 
Akarsuk,  thence  8  to  Zarah,  thence  10  to  Rabat  Ehwajah 
Ahmad,  and  thence  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Sivas. 

Bouie  XXF/.— Sumghan  called  Ak-Khwajah  to  Isfahan  (L.  199r). 
— ^From  Sumghan  it  is  5  farsakhs  to  Sagzabad — this  last 
being  24  farsakhs  or  5  stages  distant  from  Sultaniyah  (see 
Route  VIII) — and  from  Sagzabad  it  is  6  farsakhs  to  Rubat 
Hajib,  thence  7  to  Rubat  Dawanlk,  thence  5  to  the  city  of 
Savahy  thence  4  to  Avah,  thence  6  to  Kum,  thence  12  to 
Kashan,  thence  8  to  the  village  of  Kuhrud,  thence  6  to  the 
village  of  Wasitah,  thence  it  is  6  farsakhs  to  the  Rubat 
Murchah  Khurd,  and  6  on  to  the  village  of  Sin — or  else 
from  Wasitah  it  is  12  farsakhs  direct  to  Sin  by  the  Miyani 
Road,  but  on  this  way  are  no  habitations — and  from  the 
village  of  Sin  it  is  4  farsakhs  to  Isfahan. 

lUnUs  XXFIL  —  Isfahan  to  Shlraz  (L.  200(;).— Isfahan  in  3 
farsakhs  to  the  village  of  Isfahanak,  thence  5  to  the  village 
of  Mihyar  on  the  frontier  of  Ears,  thence  6  to  Eiimishah, 
thence  5  to  the  village  of  Rudkan,  thence  7  to  Yazdikhwast, 
from  here  the  winter  road  down  to  Band  -  i  -  *A4ud!  turns 
off  to  the  left,  while  the  (shorter,  western,  or)  summer 
road  is  to  the  right,  by  Kushk  -  i  -  Zard,  namely,  from 
Yazdikhwast  in  8  farsakhs  to  Dih  (Hrdu,  thence  7  to  Kushk- 
i-Zard  aforesaid,  thence  8  by  the  Girlvah-i-Madar  wa  Dukhtar 
(Mother  and  Daughter  Pass)  to  the  Rubat  of  Saluh-ad-Dln 
in  the  plain  called  Dasht  Run,  thence  3  to  the  Guardhouse  at 
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the  Bridge  called  Pul-i-Shahriyar,  thence  7  farsakhs  through 
the  Tery  stony  Pass  of  Mayin  to  the  town  of  Mayin,  thence 
in  4  f  arsakhs^-paesing  by  the  Castles  of  Istakhr  and  Shikastah 
which  overhang  the  road  on  the  left  hand  —  to  Pul-i-Naw 
(New  Bridge),  thence  5  to  Dih  Gurg  (Wolf  village),  and 
thence  in  5  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Shlraz. 

jRoute  XXVIIL — Shiraz  to  the  Island  of  Kays  and  by  sea  to 
India  (L.  200/). — Shiraz  5  farsakhs  to  Shahrak  village,  thence 
5  to  the  city  of  Kavar,  thence  by  the  Girivah-i-ZanjIran  (Pass 
of  Chains),  leaving  Eiruzabad  7  farsakhs  distant  away  to  the 
right  hand,  in  5  farsakhs  to  Bubat  Chamankan,  thence  5  to 
Maymanah,  thence  6  to  the  beginning  of  the  Simkan  District, 
thence  6  to  the  end  of  this  District,  thence  in  7  farsakhs  to 
Karzln  by  the  Pass  of  Sang-i-Safid  (the  White  Stone),  which 
is  one  farsakh  short  of  Karzln,  thence  it  is  5  farsakhs  to 
Laghir,  thence  6  to  the  Earyab  District,  thence  6  to  the 
city  of  Saj,  thence  5  to  Ab-Anbar-i-Kinar,  thence  5  to 
Haram,  thence  in  6  farsakhs  by  many  steep  passes  to  the 
village  of  Daruk,  thence  6  to  Mahan,  thence  in  6  farsakhs 
by  the  Pass  of  Lardak  to  Hozu  on  the  sea-shore.  From  here 
you  cross  the  water  in  4  leagues  to  the  city  of  Kays  (on  the 
island  of  that  name).  Prom  this  island  it  is  18  farsakhs  to 
the  Island  of  Abarkafan,  thence  7  to  the  Island  of  Urmus, 
thence  in  70  leagues  you  come  to  the  Island  of  Bar  on  the 
frontier  of  Sind,  and  thence  it  is  80  to  Daybul,  which  lies 
2  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mihran  (Indus),  which  is  the 
great  river  of  Sind. 

From  Shiraz  to  Earzin  and  Laghar  this  road  may  be 
followed  on  the  map,  and  the  'Pass  of  Chains'  north  of 
Firuzabad  is  still  so  named;  but  south  of  this,  to  Huzu 
on  the  coast  (given  by  the  Arab  geographers  as  the  port 
for  Kays  Island  and  city)  the  route  is  found  in  no  other 
authority,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  followed  by  any 
traveller  in  modern  times.  Variants  are  numerous  in  the 
MSS.  The  name  of  the  city  called  Saj  may  be  Sah,  Haj, 
or  Dah,  with  many  other  combinations  of  the  diacritical 
points  as  Khabakh  and  Hanaj,  etc.  Haram  appears  as 
Siram  or  Marmaz.  Daruk  may  be  Darzak,  Urak,  or  Davrak; 
finally,  Mahan  is  given  as  Haman  or  Mayan.     From  Kays 
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Island  the  sea  road  to  India  is  that  in  continuation  of 
Route  lY  already  given,  and  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  these  have  all  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  12. 

Eauts  XXIX. — Shiraz  to  Kazirun  (L.  200a?). — ShMz  in  5  farsakhs 
to  the  Wall  of  Hajjl  Kawwam,  thence  8  to  Dasht  Arzin, 
thence  6  to  the  Bubat  (Guardhouse)  at  the  head  of  the  Malan 
Pass,  which  is  Tery  steep,  thence  by  the  Hushang  Pass,  also 
Tery  steep,  in  3  farsakhs  to  Kazirun. 

The  two  passes  named  before  Eazirun  are  those  now  known 
as  the  Kutal-i-Pir-i-Zan  and  the  Kutal-i-Dukhtar — the  Passes 
of  the  Old  Woman  and  of  the  Maiden :  for  the  other  places 
see  Chapter  12. 

EouU  XXX— Shiraz  to  Hurmuz  (L.  200s).— Shiraz  in  12  farsakhs 
to  Sarvistan,  thence  8  to  the  city  of  Easa,  thence  6  to 
Timaristau  village,  thence  8  to  Darkan  (or  Zarkan),  &om 
which,  turning  to  the  left  in  4  farsakhs,  you  reach  the  city  of 
Ig,  the  capital  of  Shabankarah.  To  the  right  from  Darkan  it 
is  10  farsakhs  to  Darabgird,  thence  3  to  the  Tillage  of  Khayr, 
thence  6  to  Shabankan,  thence  3  to  Rustalj:,  and  thence  8 
farsakhs  to  Burk  (Forg)  ;  from  here  it  is  6  farsakhs  to  Tashku, 
thence  6  to  Tarum,  thence  to  the  frontier  of  the  Lar  Province 
at  Janad  (or  Chinar)  it  is  4  farsakhs,  thence  8  to  Chah  Chil, 
thence  8  to  Tusar  on  the  sea-coast,  whence  by  water  it  is 
4  leagues  to  the  Island  of  Hurmuz. 

The  places  along  the  route  have  been  for  the.  most  part 
noticed  in  Chapters  12  and  13.  Tashku  beyond  Forg  is 
mentioned  by  Dupr^  ( Voyages  en  Perae^  ii,  489) ;  the  MSB. 
give  Tashlu,  Dashlii,  Shalu,  with  many  other  readings ;  but 
Tashku  is  doubtless  the  true  version.  Tusar,  the  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  crossing  is  made  to  Hurmiiz 
Island,  is  given  as  Dusar,  Lawhar,  and  LuvUlr  in  the  various 
MSS.  It  must  occupy,  more  or  less,  the  position  of  the 
harbour  named  Shahru  by  Istakhrl  (p.  170)  and  Suru  or 
Saru  by  Ibn  Hawkal  (p.  226),  being  identical  with  the  later 
Gh>mbroon,  which  is  written  Qumru  by  Hajji  Khalfah  (Jihdn 
Numd,  p.  260) ;  and  this  last  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
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a  cortuption  of  Qumruk,  the  Turkish  name  for  *  Custom- 
house '  (from  the  Oreek  /covfiepKi),  which  came  into  common 
use  all  over  the  East. 

Ibute  XXX/.— Shiraz  to  Kirman  (L.  201/).— Shiraz  in  8  farsakhs 
to  Dariyan,  thence  8  to  Kharramah,  thence  4  to  Khulanjan, 
thence  6  to  Kand  (or  Kid),  thence  6  to  Khayrah,  thence  5  to 
Chah  'XJkhab,  thence  8  to  Bulangan,  thence  8  to  Chahik, 
thence  8  to  Chahik  City,  thence  8  to  Sarushak,  thence  8  to 
Shahr-i-Babak,  thence  8  to  Kushk  Ku'man,  thence  4  to  Aban, 
thence  10  to  the  city  of  Sirjan,  from  which  it  is  20  farsakhs 
to  Kirman  (city). 

This  is  the  road  by  the  southern  side  of  Bakhtigan  Lake 
to  the  towns  of  Little  and  Great  Sahik  (or  Chahik)  given 
by  the  Arab  itineraries.  The  present  ruins  at  Dih  Chah 
and  Chah  Khushk  probably  represent  these  places.  Oreat 
Sahik  was  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages, 
where  the  road  from  Persepolis  to  Kirman  —  along  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Bakhtigan  by  Abadah  City — ^joined 
the  route  here  given  coming  from  Shiraz.  For  the  reading 
Shahr  Chahik  (Great  Sahik  of  the  Arabs)  nearly  all  of  the 
MSS.  give  Shahr  Atabeg,  which  possibly  may  have  been 
the  name  of  this  place  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
apparently  not  so  given  by  any  other  authority. 

The  next  route  needs  no  commentary ;  it  follows  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Arab  geographers,  and  most  of  the 
places  named  will  be  found  on  the  map,  and  have  been 
noticed  in  Chapter  12. 

BouU  XXZ//.— Shiraz  to  Yazd  (L.  20U).— Shiraz  in  6  farsakhs 
to  the  village  of  Zargan,  thence  3  to  the  dam  called  fiand-i- 
Amir  on  the  Kur  river,  thence  3  to  the  village  of  Kinarah 
in  the  districts  of  Hafrak  and  Marv  Dasht,  thence  3  to  Earu]^, 
thence  3  to  Kamin,  thence  4  to  Mashhad-i-Madar-i-Sulayman 
— *  Shrine  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon,'  namely,  the  Tomb  of 
Cyrus — thence  6  to  Rubat  Mashk,  thence  12  to  the  city 
of  Abarkuh,  thence  13  to  Dih  Shir  (Lion  village),  thence 
6  to  Dih  Jawz  (Nut  village),  thence  4  to  Kal*at-i-Majus 
(Magiau's  Castle),  thence  in  5  farsakhs  to  the  city  of  Kathah 
or  Yazd,  standing  in  its  Jumah  (District,  otherwise  Humah). 
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AmU  XXXIU.—Hhmz  to  Arrajan  and  Bustanak  (L.  20lp).— 
Shiras  in  5  ftursakhs  to  Javaym,  thenoe  5  to  Ehallar,  thence 
5  to  Kharrarah,  thence  4  to  Kuvar,  which  is  of  the  district  of 
Tir  Mordan,  thence  3  to  Karkan,  thence  3  to  Nawbanj&n, 
thenoe  4  to  Khabadan,  thence  6  to  Kishish,  thence  5  to 
Oumbadh  Mallaghan,  thence  4  to  Chawhah,  thence  4  to  Jlsh, 
thence  6  to  Farzuk,  thence  4  to  Arrajan,  and  4  farsakhs  on  to 
Bustanak,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Ears  and  Khuzistan. 

These  stages  for  the  most  part  are  given  in  the  Arab 
itineraries,  and  in  the  reverse  order  this  is  the  route  followed 
by  Timur  when  on  his  inarch  from  Shustar  to  Kal'ah  Safid 
and  Shiraz,  as  given  in  the  Zqfar  Ndmah  (i,  600).  Juvaym 
(marked  Ooyim  on  the  map)  and  Khullar  exist,  also  the 
ruins  of  Nawbanjan  or  Nawbandajan,  which  last  name  the 
MSS.  more  often  give  as  Buhanjan  or  Lahijan,  and  in 
a  variety  of  other  mistaken  readings.  This  Nawbanjan, 
a  celebrated  city  throughout  the  middle  ages,  lies  some 
twenty-five  miles  due  north  of  the  ruins  of  Shapur,  and  was 
close  to  the  famous  valley  of  Sha'b  Bawan.  Our  maps  now 
show  another  Nawbanjan,  a  village  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant  due  west  of  Shapur ;  this  place  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  medisBval  geographers,  and  the  city  of  Nawbanjan  or 
Nawbandajan  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  modem 
village.  Ehabadhan,  or  Khwandan,  was  on  the  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  12,  and  Ghimbadh 
Mallaghan  is  doubtless  the  modem  Du  Oumbadan  (Two 
Domes),  near  which  are  some  extensive  ruins.  The 
remaining  stages  to  Arrajan  are  difficult  to  identify,  and 
the  MSS.  give  a  variety  of  readings.  Eishish  appears  as 
Eish  or  Malish,  Ohawhah  as  Safah  or  Sa'ighah,  Jazrak  as 
Ehawrak  or  Marzak ;  but  the  same  imcertainty  is  found 
in  the  corresponding  Arab  itineraries  of  Ibn  Hawkal  and 
Mukaddasi,  and  as  none  of  these  names  are  now  found  on 
the  map  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  any  certainty  in  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  two  corrections  of  some  importance 
to  add,  which  have  come  to  hand  since  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  paper  were  published.    In  the  April  number  (p.  249)  it 
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is  stated  that  ''the  Urmiyah  Lake  appears  to  have  be^i 
known  to  Hamd- Allah  under  the  name  of  Khanjast/'  and 
it  is  added  that  the  spelling  of  this  name  is  uncertain. 
Professor  P.  Horn,  of  Strassburg,  has  since  written  to  me 
that  the  true  reading  is  Cf^hast  (differing  from  Khanjast 
only  by  a  variation  of  the  diacritical  points),  this  being 
a  modification  of  the  name  given  to  the  Urmiyah  Lake  in 
the  Avesta  where  the  ancient  spelling  is  Chaechasta.  Hence 
in  the  Shdh  Ndmah  (Tumer-Macan,  p.  1860,  L  4,  and 
p.  1927,  1.  6  from  below)  Chichast  should  be  read  for 
'Khanjast/ 

The  second  correction  is  for  the  July  number  (p.  530),  in 
the  matter  of  the  true  site  of  Siijan,  the  earlier  of  the  two 
capitals  of  the  Kirman  province.  In  his  recent  work  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,  which  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 
Major  P.  Molesworth  Sykes  describes  (p.  431)  the  ruins  of 
a  fortress  and  town  called  Kal'ah-i-Sang,  covering  a  hill-top, 
which  is  some  5  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sa'idabad  on  the 
road  to  Baft.  These  ruins  are  also  known  as  Eal'ah-i-Bayza, 
'  the  White  Castle,'  and  appear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  to 
be  those  of  Sirjan,  the  fortress  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
orders  of  Timur  (see  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1901,  p.  284).  The 
position  of  Kal'ah-i-Sang  is,  it  is  true,  rather  more  to  the 
westward  and  further  from  Kirman  city  than  the  distances 
given  in  the  Arab  geographers  would  seem  to  warrant,  but 
this  is  probably  explicable  by  the  very  varying  estimate 
given  to  the  Marhalah,  or  Day's  March,  on  which  we  have 
to  rely  when,  unfortunately,  the  stages  in  farsakhs  are 
not  given. 
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Ab-Anbar-i-Einar,  762. 
Ab-i-Oarm,  754. 
Ab-i-Shur,  764. 
Abadah  (Northern),  521. 

(of  Bakht^an),  520,  621, 764. 

Aban,  764. 
Abarkafan,  527,  762. 
Abar^,  517,  764. 
Abar-Shahr,  255. 
Abeskh^,  259. 
AbaskQn  Island,  740,  741. 
*Abb«dan,  69,  750. 
*Abd-al-*A?im  Shrine,  240. 
*Abd-ar-Rabnian  Tillage,  520. 
Abdan-Ganj,  758. 
Abginah  Rnbat,  754. 
Abhar,  241,  243,  752. 
Abivard,  739. 
Abkhas,  257. 
Abraj,  519. 

AbriJcamanan  Island,  527. 
Abriin  Island,  527,  750. 
Ab^iit,  262. 

Abn-i-'Abbas-Bubat,  755. 
Abn-Na*aym  Ruba^,  754. 
Abolkhan,  742. 
Abolnstan,  259. 
Abzar,  518. 
Adharbayjan,  248. 
AghoTendzor,  261. 
Agridur,  261. 
Ahar,  250,  760. 
Al^madabad,  754. 
Abnaf-ibn-Kays,  ^a^r,  757. 
Ahuvan,  745,  753. 
Ahwaz,  513. 
Ajnan,  254. 


A]f  Aftan  pass,  761. 

A]^  Khwajah,  532,  752,  761. 

A^  Saray,  259. 

A*:  Shahr,  259,  761. 

*A^abah-i-Halani,  740, 

'Al^arkuf,  70,  751. 

Akarsok,  761. 

Akhban,  254. 

Akhlat,  262. 

'A]^r-al-Hiunay^yah,  265. 

A^nchah,  741. 

Aksik,  259. 

A^van  river,  759. 

Aladagh,  262,  263. 

A4am,  246,  247. 

Alamar,  247. 

Alan,  257. 

Alan  Island,  527,  750. 

Alani,  510. 

Al«nji^,  253. 

Al&ta^,  262,  263. 

*Alaw!,  Rubat,  754. 

Al-Bustan,  259. 

'Ali-Beg,  Tillage,  759. 

*Ali  Hyas,  AnOr,  580. 

'Ali  Shah,  Bridge,  249. 

<Ali  Shah,  Rnb&t,  760. 

*Ali,  Shrine  of,  67,  750. 

Alishtar,  510. 

Al-Ran,  255. 

AlTand  mountain,  246,  748. 

Amasfyah,  259. 

Amid,  264. 

Amidah,  250. 

Amnl,  743,  744. 

'Amorfyah,  260. 

Amnyah  (Oxus),  739. 
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<Anah,  71. 

An&shak  Island,  528. 

Anbar,  69,  761. 

Anburan,  622. 

Andamish,  Bridge,  614. 

Andar,  243. 

Andarftb,  249. 

Andarabiyan,  768. 

Andijan,  243. 

Angora,  269. 

Anguran,  242,  252. 

Ani,  267. 

Anjarud,  242. 

AnkOriyiih,  269,  260. 

Antukiyah,  269. 

Arabis8ii8,  269# 

Aradi^,  746. 

Arak,  269. 

Aral  Sea,  740,  741,  742. 

Arand,  769. 

Aras  riyer,  266,  759. 

Araakan,  764. 

Ardabn,  248,  249,  759. 

Aidabish,  Fire-temple,  610. 

Ardistan,  243. 

ArghOn  (Juzjan),  764,  and  see  Arrajan. 

Arghiin  Khan,  tomb,  242. 

Arja^,  260. 

Arjish,  262,  761. 

Armenia,  262. 

Arminan  or  Arminiyan  Pass,  260,  760. 

ArmiLk,  262. 

Arrajan,  624,  766. 

Arran,  266. 

Arshad  Buba(,  769. 

*Artib  or  'Aruj,  246. 

Arunak,  248. 

Arzan,  264. 

Arzan-ar-Bnm,  269,  761. 

Arzanjak,  761. 

Arzanjan,  269,  761. 

Asad,  Canal,  760. 

Asadabid  (Hamadan),  247,  748. 

(Manr),  767. 

Asan,  751. 

Agfuzar,  636,  736,  757. 
Ashkahran,  239. 
AshkOr,  241. 


Ashl^iiran,  761. 

Asjah,  761. 

'Askar  Mukram,  614. 

'Askarah,  71. 

Asrab,  764. 

Assassins  (Mnlabids),  Castles,  241, 264, 

626. 
Astanah,  764. 
Astar&bad  (Manr),  767. 

(Mazandaran),  743,  744. 

Atishg&b,  534. 
Atrak  river,  744. 
'Afshabad  river,  736. 
Avah  (Northern),  247. 
Avah  (of  Savah),  241,  761. 
Avanik  or  Awnik,  269. 
Avard,  526. 
*Awd,  754. 
Awig,  528,  763. 
Awjan,  249,  761. 
*Ayn,  263. 
Ayvfin,  Bubat,  760. 
Azad,  264. 
Azadvar,  763. 
Azmactin  or  Azyardin,  246. 


Bab-al-Abwab,  266. 
Bab  Etishk,  762. 
Bab  Savaif,  768. 
BabU,  69,  760. 
Babirt,  269. 
Badghls,  737,  767. 
Badi<i,  Bubat,  766. 
Bfidiyah  FarrSshah,  760. 
Baghoh!  Shur,  767. 
Baghdad,  69,  760,  761. 
Babamsha,  761. 
Bahar,  610. 

Bahman,  Marghzar,  70. 
Babrabad,  736,  763. 
Bahram,  Castle,  629. 
Bahtal&n,  760. 
Bajamsha,  761. 
Bajanran,  264,  769,  760. 
Bajistan,  634. 
Bajshir,  748. 
Bakharz,  737. 
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Bakhtigan  lake,  521,  529,  764. 

Bakrabad,  759. 

Ba*]^al)a,  70,  750. 

Bakfiyah,  256. 

Bala  Muighab,  738,  739. 

Baldak,  760. 

Balikh  riyer,  265. 

Balish,  759. 

Balkh,  738,  754. 

Bam,  530. 

BSmiyan,  738. 

Band-i-Amir  or  <A4iidi,  522,  761, 764. 

Band-i-l^ir,  514. 

Band-i-Mahi,  263,  761. 

Band-i-Majairad,  520. 

Bandanijiii^  69. 

Ban!  Kawan,  527. 

Ban!  Tam'an,  751. 

Bani  Zuhayr,  coast,  517. 

Bar  Idand,  762. 

Barab  (Otrar),  739. 

Baradan,  751. 

Baragbiish,  251. 

Baran,  239. 

Bararah  riyer,  517,  518. 

Baraz-ar-Rii2,  69. 

Barazmabin,  247. 

Barband-rfkd  or  Barbanartid,  246. 

Barcbin  mountain,  241. 

Baida'ah,  256,  759. 

Bardarud,  534. 

Bardadr,  530. 

Barimma,  751. 

Bariz  mountains,  531. 

BartaUa,  264. 

Barzamabad,  753. 

Barzand,  254,  759,  760. 

Basafbnyab  Lake,  521. 

Basawa,  253. 

Basaydah,  264. 

Basbt,  510. 

Basbt  Fd^a,  522. 

Basin,  761. 

Basiy&n,  513. 

Bafrab,  69,  750. 

Bast  or  Bastak,  757. 

Bas^am  (Blsiitan),  512. 

Bastar,  757. 


Bataxnnb,  264, 

Bavran  (Tawwan),  520. 

Bawazij,  264. 

Bay,  739. 

Bayan,  263.     . 

Bayat,  69. 

Bay4a,  520,  526. 

Bayba]^,  735. 

Baylaijpan  city,  255. 

Bayla^an  Tillage,  760. 

Bayn-an-Nabrayn,  70. 

Bazabda,  264. 

Bazarcbnk,  759. 

Baznoi,  264. 

BSzrank,  523,  525. 

Besb  ParmaJ^,  252. 

Bid,  Margbzar,  526. 

Bidastan,  751. 

Bidnstan,  248. 

Bibbaban,  524. 

Bibistan,  252. 

Bib-Sabiir,  522,  523. 

Bijtayn,  748. 

Bilad  Buz,  69. 

Bilad  SbapQr,  522. 

Birjand,  535. 

Bisbak,  737. 

BisbavSr,  522,  523. 

Bisbisbab,  747. 

Bistan,  755. 

Bisiitfkn,  and  sculptoreB  at,  511,  512, 

749. 
Biyabanak,  532. 
Biyar-Jumand,  735. 
Black  Hills  (Balkb),  754. 
(Herat),  757. 

(Kaiga^  533. 

(Sablfin),  250. 

Blind  Tigris,  750. 
Biidanjan,  521. 
Bndinab  river,  758. 
B^anjan,  765. 
Bubr&d,  241. 
Biijkan,  737,  756. 
Bul^bab,  740. 

Bfil,  251. 
Bfilangan,  764. 
Buluk  Inju,  521. 
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Bnrazah  riyer,  617,  618. 
Buriflht,  246. 
Burk,  629,  763. 
Barkhuwar,  237,  239. 
Burujird,  246,  246,  761. 
Boriilaz  pass,  768,  769. 
BfL  Shahrah,  266. 
Biiflhanj,  736,  768. 
Biishkanat,  617. 
Bust,  634. 

BoBtam,  746,  763,  766. 
Bnstan-Al  (Abalustan),  269. 
Bustanak,  626,  766. 
Biizinagan  Bnbaf,  764. 
BAzjan,  737,  766. 
Bozuigtarfn,  737. 


CsBsareia  Masaka,  260. 

Galliiiicus,  266. 

Gamers  Neck  Gorge,  740. 

Caspian  Sea,  740,  741,  742. 

Castles  of  Fan,  626. 

Chachaktu,  638. 

Chah  Ch!l,  763. 

Chah,  Dih,  764. 

Chah  Harftn,  768. 

Chah  Khak,  768. 

Chah  Khnshk,  764. 

Chah  9ach!,  768. 

Chah  Siyah,  766. 

Chah  *lJVbah,  764. 

Chahar  Danik,  613. 

Chahaij&y,  739. 

Chahik,  Great  and  Little,  621,  764. 

Chains,  Pass  of,  762. 

f!>i«mafiiutn  Bubat,  762. 

623. 

ih  Sabz  Lake,  734. 

J7. 

itabeg,  620,  624,  628. 

I,  766. 

Lake,  766. 

md,  760. 

r63. 

Amir,  734. 

162. 

1,  266. 


Cobinan,  633. 
Colonia,  261. 
Comana,  260. 
Cypresses,  at  Faraghah,  519;    at 

Eishmar,  634. 
Cyrus,  Tomb  of,  627,  764. 


Dadhin,  617. 

P&b,  762. 

Dahan-i-Shir,  768. 

Dahand,  763. 

Dahr  river,  736. 

Da^ii^,  73. 

Dalfjan,  243. 

Dam  Daran,  624. 

Damavand,  240,  746. 

Damghan,  746,  763. 

Daniel,  Tomb  of,  614. 

Darilbjird,  629,  763. 

Darah,  post  stage,  767. 

Darah  Castle,  636. 

Darak,  616. 

Daravard,  261. 

Darband-i-Ehalifah,  70. 

Darband  Taj  Ehatiin,  611. 

Darband  Zangi,  611. 

Dardasht,  239. 

Darghan,  743,  768. 

Dargozin,  247. 

Dariyan,  764. 

Darjan  or  Darkhan,  634. 

Darkan,  628,  763. 

Darkhid   or   Darkhnwayd   riyer   and 

lake,  626. 
Darmaraz,  260. 
Darrah-Far&jay,  760. 
Darrah-Gaz,  744. 
Daruk,  762. 
DashlQ,  763. 
Dasht  Abad,  613. 
Dasht  Arzin,  626,  763. 
Dasht  Barin,  623. 
Dasht-i-Biya4,  634. 
Dasht  Ban  or  Bavan,  621,  626,  761. 
Daskarah  or  Dastgir,  614. 
Dastagird,  764. 
Daughter's  Pass,  763. 
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Div,  736. 
DaT&n,  517. 
DaTtnd,  251. 
Daw&nik  Babfif,  761. 
Dawlatftbad,  244. 
Dayah,  756. 
Daybnl,  762. 
Daylam,  241. 
Dayr-al  *Alrid,  70,  760. 
Dayr-al-'IImmal,  750. 
Dayr  Khairan,  761. 
Dayr  Kikshid,  528. 
Dasakh-r&d,  252. 
Deeert,  The  Great,  532. 
Dereh  Boyun,  740. 
Dhfilo,  259. 
Dih  *Ali,  623. 
Dih  Bad,  754,  756. 
Dih  Chah,  764. 
Dih  Ganj,  755. 
Dih  GirdQ,  521,  761. 
Dih  Gurg,  762. 
Dih  Isfahan!,  759. 
Dih  Jawz,  764. 
Dih  Khatfin,  753. 
Dih  Khttsra,  756. 
Dih  Ehwarkan,  253. 
Dih  Miiid,  521,  756. 
Dih  Namak,  753. 
Dih  Pahand,  753. 
Dih  Sakri,  758. 
Dih  Shir,  764. 
Dih  Sultan,  763. 
Dih  Zardftk,  758. 
Dihistan  (Badghis),  737. 

(Jurjan),  743,  744,  755. 

Dinar  mountain,  525. 

Dinayar,  511. 

Dirbil,  511. 

Div-rud,  530. 

Diya-al-Mnlk,  Bridge,  253. 

Diyar  Bakr  and  Diyar  Bab!*ah,  263. 

Diz  riTer  and  Dizffil,  246,  612,  614. 

Diz  Abraj  (or  Iraj),  519. 

Diz  Bahmin,  250. 

Dis  GumbadhSn,  745. 

Diz  Hind,  754. 

Diz  (Al'at,  525. 


Diz  Bnyin,  260. 

Diz-i-Siyah,  246. 

Diz  Zar,  735. 

Dizbad,  734. 

Dizbil,  511. 

Dizmar,  253. 

Dn  Danik,  513. 

Du  Gmnbadhan,  523,  765. 

Dujayl  (Canal),  70. 

(Karikn  river),  512. 

Dfknsun,  751. 


Ecbatana,  see  Hamadan. 
Ecbatana,  Northern,  242. 
Edessa,  266. 
Elizabetpol,  266. 
Elrend  mountain,  246,  748. 
Erenjag,  253. 
Erzerom,  259,  761. 
Euphrates,  66. 


Faghan,  253. 

Fakhr-ad-Din,  King  of  Hunnuz,  531. 

Fakhristan  andFakhr-ad-Dawlah,  520. 

Fall,  620,  526. 

Fam-a?-§ilb,  750. 

Farab  (Otrar),  739. 

Faraghah,  519. 

Farah  and  bridge  of,  534,  757. 

Farahan,  244. 

Faramurz,  751. 

Farashah,  750. 

Faravah,  742,  755. 

Farhadan,  743. 

Faridun,  530. 

Farifan,  239. 

Faris,  534. 

Farisjin,  241,  752. 

Farivar,  246. 

Fariyumad,  735. 

Farkhak  riyer,  735. 

Fars,  516. 

Fariijay,  Darrah,  760. 

Faruk,  764. 

Faruth,  750. 

Faryab  (Juzjan),  738,  739  754. 
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Pary&b  District  (Fan),  762. 

PanEin,  244. 

Pass,  522,  529,  763. 

Pa«,  757. 

Pil,  742. 

Pirab  or  Pirabr,  739. 

Piro  Temples,  510,  523,  534,  736. 

Pirrim,  745. 

Pirftiabad  (Jur),  517,  762. 

(Khalkhal),  250. 

(Shirvan),  256. 

(Tarum),  243. 

(Turshiz),  534. 

^truEan,  239. 
Plriizl^abad,  256. 
PiruzkiUi  (Oiir),  535,  738. 

(Kmnis),  745. 

Piryab  or  Faryab  (Juzjan),  739. 
Porg  or  Purj,  529,  763. 
fountain  of  life,  256. 

?'al,  526. 
?Hilad,  247. 
Puxnin,  746. 
Piirzuk,  525,  765. 
E^Qshanj,  736,  756. 


>adiv-rud,  252. 

>aiibah,  Gannabah,  or  Gandftb,  525. 

Janj,  Dib,  755. 

>anjabad,  754. 

}anjah,  256,  759. 

}arm-rad  (Miyanij),  251. 

(Bay),  240. 

>aTbari,  254. 

Hydul,  252. 

>aykbani  Swamp,  239. 

]^aYmasa  or  Oavmaba  river,  241,  247. 

jazblni  river,  755. 

Georgia,  257,  738. 

>barj  and  Ghaijistan,  738. 

>hark,  759. 

xbaznab  or  Ghaznayn,  536. 

>bur,  534,  536. 

}burab  or  Gb&raj,  736. 

>biirdijan,  523. 

Jburiyfin,  736,  756. 

m  wa  Gflan,  72,  749. 


Gll&n,  746. 

Gilnyah  Mountain,  523. 

GirdkQb,  745. 

Girdlakb,  246. 

Gogbonia,  261. 

Gold  Mountain,  745. 

Gombroon,  763. 

Goyun,  765. 

GiLkcbah  Tangfz,  262. 

Gal  Qi^ar,  258,  260. 

GftlSbSd,  756. 

Giilcbab  NO,  250,  760. 

Gidistan  mountain,  254. 

Gulpaygan,  243. 

Gulsbln  mountain  and  lake,  735. 

Gumru  or  Gumruk,  763,  764. 

Gunabad  (^fibistan),  534. 

(Badghis),  737. 

Gunbadb  Mallagban,  523,  765. 
Gurg,  Dib,  762. 
Gorjistan,  257. 
Gusbtasfi,  255,  256. 
Guwasbir,  530. 


9ab8,  525. 

^addadab,  753. 

Haditbab,  on  Tigris,  264,  751. 

on  Eupbrates,  70. 

Qafrak,  520,  764. 
9aj  city,  762. 
Hajam  mountain,  744. 
Qajib,  Bubaf,  761. 
Qajjaj  ibn  Yusuf,  530. 
Qajji  Kawwam,  Wall  of,  763. 
Hakarmisb,  749. 
Halam,  *A^abab,  740. 
9alam,  New,  755,  756. 
Hamadan,  246,  748,  749. 
Haman,  762. 
Hamjan  Kabrin,  518. 
Hamababrab,  254. 
Hangamabad  (Armenia),  263. 

(Badgbis),  757. 

Hani,  265. 

Har,  759. 

Haram  (Fars),  762. 

Haram  mountain  in  Tftbaristan,  744. 
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Harat  (Herat),  736,  756,  757. 

(Fire),  621. 

Qarba,  70. 

Harin  mountam,  246. 

Harir,  520,  521. 

Harf-riid,  736. 

Harmnd,  518. 

9arran,  265.  .4.* 

Hardn,  512. 

HarOniyah,  750. 

Ijrasaiiabad,  751. 

Hasht-riid,  251,  252. 

Qawanit,  750. 

Qawisah,  513,  514. 

^aydariyah,  241. 

Haykal,  534. 

Hayyfkdin,  525. 

Hazirasp,  740,  743,  758. 

Hebnund,  534. 

Herat,  736,  756,  757. 

Hillah,  70,  750. 

Hindarabi  Island,  527. 

Hindijan,  525. 

Hind-rod,  247. 

Hindnvan,  251. 

9irah,  70. 

Hirak,  256,  517. 

Hinnand,  534. 

Hirmas,  265,  266. 

HisakaTan,  749. 

pfar  Kami,  153. 

9ifn  £ayfa,  265. 

Hit,  72. 

HndTin,  525. 

Hnl,  251. 

Hiilan  Midlln,  251. 

^ulwan,  70,  749. 

:pamah  or  Dislarict,  516,  764. 

Hiimn,  518. 

Hnrmnz,  Baba|,  753. 

■  city,  old  and  new,  527,  531. 

lahmd,  537,  763. 

Hfiflhang  Pass,  763. 
Hfiflhyar,  261. 
Hnwayn  mountain,  246. 
HuzQ,  518,  527,  762. 


Ibex,  533. 

Ibn  9anbal,  519. 

Ibn  Flshkin,  250. 

Ibn  Tahir,  Itaba|,  755. 

Iconium,  260. 

Tdbaj,  244. 

Ig,  528,  763. 

Ijarnd,  243. 

Hdid,  520. 

IkhsUn  river,  523. 

*Imadiyah,  265. 

Indus  riTor,  762. 

Lrahistan,  518. 

&j,  519. 

*Irfi^  <Ajam,  238. 

*In»  *Arab,  65. 

'Irail^yn,  238. 

Isbahanat,  529. 

Isfadan,  535. 

Is^an,  239,  751,  761. 

Isfahanak,  761. 

Isfahan!,  Dih,  159. 

Iffahbad,  746. 

Isfand,  532. 

Isfandan,  519. 

Isfandiyar  Castle,  524. 

Isfarayin,  735. 

Isfid  Biz,  524. 

Isfidan,  519. 

Isfidhan,  247. 

Islands  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  527. 

Ispahbid,  746. 

U\akbi,  519,  762. 

I^tanbanan,  529. 

Istind,  535. 


Jabbnl,  750. 

Jabulta,  751. 

Jad,  737. 

Ja'fari  Buba^  754. 

Jaghan-rtd,  735. 

Jaghar-Nazikd  Lake,  244. 

Jaghta  BiTer,  252,  253. 

Jahram,  521. 

Jahuk,  247. 

Jfiij-ri&d,  240. 

Jajarm,  735,  753. 
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Ja^band,  758. 

Jakayan,  749. 

Jalil-ad-Dln  B«mi,  260. 

JalUdjan,  525. 

Jaltda,  749,  750. 

Jam,  737. 

Jamjamil,  511,  749. 

Jamkd,  250. 

Jamlkkhiyan  Bridge,  754. 

Janad,  763. 

Jannabah,  525. 

Jar  or  Jasar,  264. 

Jarin  Juy,  753. 

Jarma^,  532. 

Jarmarast,  263. 

Jarrahi  river,  513,  524. 

Jarshil^  river,  523. 

Jarud  town,  district,  242,  243. 

Jasik  Island,  528. 

Jastan,  757. 

Javan  ^al'ah,  259. 

Jawz,  Dih,  764. 

Jay,  237,  239. 

Jayhun  (Oius),  739. 

Jazirah  Province,  263. 

Jazlrah  Ibn  *Oniar,  265. 

Jews  in  Abarl^nh,  519. 

Jibal  Province,  238. 

Jilanat  Province,  746. 

Jiluyah  Mountain,  522. 

Jirrah,  523. 

Jimft,  530. 

Jlron  Island,  527,  531. 

Jish,  765. 

Jiyar,  250. 

Jonah,  Shrine  of,  266. 

Jubarah,  239. 

Jubbah,  72. 

Jubkan,  522. 

Judi  Mountain,  265. 

Julbarah,  239. 

JUmah  or  District,  516,  764. 

Junabad  (J^&histan),  534. 

(Luristan),  752. 

Junday  Shapur,  514. 

Jti  or  Firuzabad,  517,  762. 

Jurbada]|Mln,  244. 


Jurjan,  province,  dty,  and  river,  743, 

744,  755. 
Jurjaniyah,  742,  755. 
Jnwaym  of  Abft  Abmad,  521,  526. 
Juwaym  or  Jnwayn  (Shlrai),  522,  765.. 
Juwayn  District,  735. 
Juwayn  (Zaranj),  757. 
J&y  Eushk,  751. 
Jiiy  Murgh  Euhtar,  751. 
Jiiy-i-Naw,  759. 
Juzbi^,  759. 
Juzjan  District,  738,  754,  755. 


KaS  754. 

Bab,  260. 

Ka*b,  Rubat,  754. 

I^abalah,  256. 

Kabatnmg,  748. 

Kabrft  Castle,  246. 

Babiid,  263. 

Kabiid  Jamah,  744. 

Kabudhan  Lake,  249. 

Kabutar  Ehanah,  754. 

^Lfidisiyah,  71,  751. 

Kadpu,  252. 

Eadtik  or  Badul,  261. 

^af^  mountain,  531. 

Baghadh  Bunan,  243,  758. 

^ahab,  237,  239. 

Baharjan,  518. 

Baharkan,  525. 

Bahran,  251. 

^al'ah  Bayza  or  ^al*ah  Sang,  766. 

^al'ah  Buhnah,  535. 

Balantar,  250. 

^ali  and  Balan,  520,  526. 

Balif,  739. 

^allkala,  255,  260. 

BaUar,  520,  521. 

Baltin,  737. 

Bamakh,  260. 

Bamfiriiz,  521,  527. 

Bamin,  521,  527,  764. 

Banat  Saray,  757. 

Band,  764. 

Band  Island,  528. 

Banguvar,  511,  748,  749,  751. 
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Kaajar,  757. 

Kara  Aghioh,  518. 

Kara  QifSr,  260. 

Kirfi-Sft,  255. 

iara-Uighur-Tiikay,  742. 

^arabagh,  759. 

Karaghan,  247. 

l^ar'ah  rirer,  512. 

Karaj  of  Ab&  Dulaf,  244,  751. 

of  Hamadan,  247. 

of  TaIMmui  District,  243. 

Karajab&d,  754. 

I^arajah,  750. 

(arakichit,  742. 

^arafp^y  752. 

Karaman,  261. 

Kararij,  237,  239. 

Karbalfi,  68. 

Kaidah-rH  240. 

Kargas  mountaiii,  533. 

Karin  mountain,  531. 

^arin  (FaiB),  521. 

Karin  (Theodoeiopolis),  260. 

Karfnayn,  757. 

^arfwar,  246. 

Eariyan,  518. 

Kariyat-al-As,  521. 

Earizah,  737. 

Karjnyan,  747. 

Karkahar,  748. 

Karkan,  522,  765. 

Karkar,  253. 

Karkh,  751. 

Karkhah  rirer,  246,  513. 

Kar^yab,  265,  266. 

Karkuyah,  757. 

Karmalis,  266. 

Kamayn,  536. 

Earran,  239. 

Kar9,  257. 

KarQjay,  760. 

^aron  rirer,  244,  245,  246,  512. 

Karvan  Gah,  755. 

Karzan-rfid,  247. 

Karzin,  518,  524,  762. 

K&shan,  243,  761. 

Kaahhan,  754. 

^afr  Hut,  754. 


¥a^-al-Lufuf,  511. 

l^-ar-Eih,  756. 

I^afr  Shirin,  70,  749« 

Kasta^l,  261. 

J^as^amumyah,  260. 

Kat,260. 

Kath,  742. 

Eathah,  764. 

Eayadiyan,  739. 

^aya^,  261. 

Earar,  518,  762. 

Eavir  Deeert,  532. 

^w'ah  riyer,  512. 

Eawtam,  252,  747. 

Eayfa,  ^iyn,  265. 

^ayin,  535. 

Eays  Island,  518,  627,  750,  762. 

Eay^yah,  260. 

Eazirun,  522,  763. 

Eazkl  river,  245,  246,  512. 

Eazri,  735. 

Eazvin,  241,  752. 

Ehabadan,  765. 

Ebabaran,  739. 

Ehabi?,  530. 

Ehabr,  517. 

Ehabur  riyer,  265. 

EbabQshan,  735,  744. 

Ebajank  riyer,  735. 

Ebakistar,  754. 

Ehalil-rud,  530. 

Ebalif,  70. 

Ebalkhal  (Adbarbayjan),  250,  758. 

(Caspian),  740. 

Ehallar,  765. 
Ebamidah  Bil,  250. 
Ebanilpn,  70,  749. 
Ehanjast  Lake,  249,  766. 
Ehan^ah  Sbutur,  759. 
Ehanlanjan,  237,  289. 
Ebanum-rud,  248. 
Ebanus,  761. 
Ebaradin,  263. 
Eharay,  242. 
Eharbirt,  260. 
Eharik,  527,  750. 
Ebarkird,  737. 
Ebaxput,  260. 
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Ehamypui  District  and  Rirer,  240, 

241,  247. 
Kharramah,  520,  764. 
Kharrarah,  766. 
Ehar-rad,  241. 
Kharik  riyer,  734. 
Ehash,  536. 
Khaaik,  528. 
Ehasjan,  241. 
Khast-Minarahsf,  742. 
Khastan,  757. 
Khasii,  529. 
Ehatijsiii,  517. 
Khayadan,  522. 
Khayaran,  739. 
Khayfirdin,  589. 
Khayaahah,  750. 
Khawkan,  241. 
Khawrak,  765. 
Khawrat,  757. 
Khawst,535. 
Ehayn  Island,  527,  750. 
Khayr,  763. 

Khayrah,  521,  529,  764. 
Khayrabid,  739. 
Khayrad,  734. 
Khazar,  Bahr,  740. 
Khisht,  523. 
Khisht-Pukhtah,  755. 
Khiyah  or  Kh!ya:|^,  742,  743. 
Khoi,  251,  761. 
Khnbdhan  riyer,  525. 
Khubigan,  522. 
Ehnda-Afarin  Bridge,  253. 
Khndashah,  735,  753. 
Khuftiyan,  510. 
Khiilanjan,  764. 
Khnllar,  523. 
Khulm,  New,  755. 
Khuman  l^abah,  761. 
Khnmartakin  Rabat,  753. 
Khumayijan,  528. 
Kh&oaj,  759. 
Khunan,  257. 
Khnnay^han,  517. 
Khurab,  757. 
Khurasan,  733. 
Ehnraaan  Road  (District),  70. 


Ehurashah  Castle,  521. 

Ehiirasb!  or  Ehuishi,  517. 

EhurkSn,  745. 

Ehurramabad  and  riyer,  245,  246,  513. 

EhtbBf,  535. 

Ehiishab  (Armenia),  263. 

(Urganj),  756. 

Ehftshan,  749. 

Ehiishkarish,  749. 

Ehusru,  Dih,  756. 

EhnsrQ  and  Shiiin  sculptures,  612, 

749. 
Ehutlan,  738. 
Ehnyar  of  Ray,  745,  753. 
Ehuyar  Castle  (Fare),  516. 
Khuyi  (Ehoi),  261,  761. 
Ehdzistan,  512. 
Khwaf,  737. 

Ehwajah  Abmad  Rabat,  761. 
Ehwajah  A^mad  yillage,  761. 
Ehwandan  riyer,  525,  765. 
Ehw&rizm  proyince,  742,  743,  758. 

dty,  new,  756,  756. 

lake  (Aral),  741. 

Ehwarkan,  Dih,  253. 

Ehwashir  Castle,  534. 

Eiban  mountain,  254. 

Eld,  764. 

En&n  Fa^un,  251. 

Eilat,  for  ^al<ah,  736. 

Eilat  Nadiri,  736. 

Einarah,  764. 

j^ir,  518. 

J^ir  and  Bakij,  250. 

Eirbal,  Upper  and  Lower,  520,  521. 

^iidjay,  760. 

Eirini,  511,  749. 

Eirisht,  245. 

Eiijan,  747. 

Eirman,  530,  764. 

Kirmanshah  or  ^irmisin,  511,  749. 

l^irshahr,  261. 

Elsh  or  Eishish,  766. 

l^hla^,  246. 

Eishm  Island,  527,  528. 

yifthfnar  or  Eishm,  534. 

Eita  or  Eisft,  244. 

Eiyan  mountain,  264. 
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fizil  Anrat  or  Enbat,  742,  755. 

^azil  Rub&t  (Jalida),  750. 

fiiil  Uzen,  252. 

l^nbad  Khurrah,  524. 

K&banjan,  517. 

Kubinan,  533. 

Kochabad,  754. 

Kochan,  735,  750. 

K&fah,67. 

Kuh-i-Siyah,  757. 

^ikhbanah,  243. 

Kuhdam,  747. 

Ktdiistaii  proYince,  533. 

village,  519. 

Kuhjan,  517. 

Kahnah  Urganj,  756. 

KiUiriid  of  Sauj  Bulak,  240. 

Kuhrfid  Hills  and  village,  243,  761. 

J^uhod,  243,  752. 

Kikjasfahan,  746. 

Kid,  250. 

mi  Uzan,  252. 

^idanjan  Castle,  521. 

Efllkft  riyer,  513. 

(aluniyah,  265. 

Knlikr,  250. 

^um,  243,  761. 

J^umanat,  260. 

Emnarij,  523. 

(funis,  733,  745. 

Kamishab,  521,  761. 

^umistan,  519. 

Enndor,  534. 

(nniyah,  260. 

Kor  riyer  (Armenia),  255. 

(Pare),  520. 

Kfirad,  521. 

KnranCIra^F'Arab),  71. 
Koran  (Fare),  518. 
Kiirasbt,  246. 
Kurdistan,  238,  509. 
Knriad!  or  Kurlavah,  740. 
Knrl&yud,  743. 
Knrm,  529. 
Knrsi,  Eubat,  755. 
K^b  ^ifar,  261. 
KQsb&n,  511. 
Kusbid  mountain,  523. 


Kusbk,  239. 

Kusbk  Manf  or,  756. 

Kiisbk  Nu'man,  764. 

Kiisbk-i-Zard,  526,  761. 

Kusri,  736. 

Kustan,  757. 

Kusiliy,  736. 

Ku^b-ad-Din,  King  of  Hurmuz,  531. 

Kutha  Babba,  750. 

l^utrub,  521. 

KuY&r,  765. 


Lab,  737. 

Labandan,  759. 

Laft,  527. 

Lagbir,  518,  762. 

Labijan,  747. 

Labur  Island,  528. 

Lami-rud,  247. 

Lan  Island,  527,  528. 

Lar,  529,  763. 

Larandab,  265. 

Lardak  pass,  762. 

Larsiln,  760. 

Lasbkar,  514. 

Lasbtar,  510. 

Lasjird,  753. 

Las-riid,  757. 

Lawbar,  763. 

Laylan,  253. 

Lignite,  531. 

Libf,  69. 

Lion's  Moutb  Gorge,  740,  758. 

Long  Island,  527. 

Lik^yamat,  263. 

Laiitob,  260. 

Lur,  Great  and  Little ;  Luristin,  244. 

Lurdakan  or  Lurgan,  245. 


Madain,  71,  750. 

Madar  wa  Dukbtar  pass,  761. 

Madmlniyab,  743. 

Madrasab  Sul|an  Mubammad,  239. 

Mafazab  (Desert),  532. 

Maft,  251. 

Magbaz,  753. 
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Mal^aUah  Bagh,  745,  753. 
Mahaliiyah  Lake,  516. 
Mahan,  762. 
Mahdiabad,  757. 
Mahi  Rubat,  754. 
Mahidasht,  512. 
Ma^miidabad,  254,  759. 
Mahruban,  525. 
Maja«lu,  247. 
MaJma''al'Antdb,  531. 
Majnan  (Lower  Eab),  264. 
Maj-rad,  241. 
Majfifl.Ij[al«ah,  764. 
Makaijan,  518. 
Ma'kil  Canal,  750. 
Hakin  Castle,  246. 
Mai-Amir,  244. 
Malair,  247. 
Malan,  737. 

Malan  pass,  and  Rnba^,  763. 
Malanl^ubiyah  (Malacopeia),  261. 
Malasjird,  263,  761. 
Malatiyah,  260. 
Malish  (Adharbayjan),  759. 

(Pars),  765. 

Mamarab,  753. 

Mand  river,  518. 

Mandistun,  518. 

Manklshlagb,  741. 

Mansurab,  745. 

Mansurabad,  742. 

Maragbah,  248,  252. 

Maragbab  or  Faragbab,  529. 

Marand,  253,  761. 

Maraz,  739. 

Marbin,  237,  239. 

Mardin,  266. 

Margbzar  Darrab,  757. 

Margbzar  Lake,  526. 

Margbzars  (pasture-lands),  526. 

Marinan,  736. 

Marjanman,  243. 

Marficbak,  757. 

Marust  or  Marvdasbt,  520,  764. 

Mary  Sbabijan   (Oreat   Marr),   739, 

757,  758. 
Marv-ar-RM  or  Marv  Kucbik  (Little 

Marv),  738,  739,  754,  757. 


Maryab,  739. 

Maryam,  Raba|,  755. 

Marzak,  765. 

Masan,  752. 

Mafaram,  723. 

Masbbad  (Imam  Ri^),  735. 

*Abd-al-*Afim,  240,  753. 

'All,  67,  750. 

Husayn,  67. 

Madar-i-Sulayman,  527,  764. 

Mifriyan,  744. 

Masbiz,  531. 
Masbk,  Rubat,  764. 
Masbkan,  526. 
Masin  river,  513. 
Masjid  Razan,  754. 
Masni^an,  514. 
Mast-Kiib,  253. 
Mawz  Lake,  522. 
May  Castle,  739. 
Mayafaril^ayn,  266. 
Maybud,  247. 
Maydan-i- Sultan,  735. 
Mayidasbt,  512. 
Mfiyin,  519,  520,  762. 
Maymanab  (Sbiraz),  762. 

(Yahudiyah),  536. 

Mazandaran,  743. 
Melitene,  260. 
Mibmandiist,  753. 
Mibrajanl^adba:!^,  246. 
Mibran  (Indus),  762. 
Mibran-riid,  248. 
Mibyar,  761. 
Mikal,  534. 
Mllabad,  755. 
Mil  *Oniari,  754. 
Mimand,  518. 
Minao,  531. 
Minar,  751. 
Minarab  Gab,  755. 
Misbanan,  522. 
Misbkanat,  529. 
Misbkln,  250. 
Miyan  Rildan,  751. 
Miyan!  Road,  761. 
Miyanij,  261,  761. 
Moses,  Rock  of,  256. 
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Mosul,  264,  751. 

Mother  and  Daughter  Pass,  761. 

Moving  Sanda,  758. 

Mughal  or  Turk,  252. 

Milghan  or  Mfi^an,  254. 

Mughulfyah,  243. 

Muhammad,  College  of  Sultan,  239. 

Muhammad  ibn  Bdagiz,  748,  749. 

Mu^ammadabad,  755. 

Mnbavwal,  71. 

Mujahidabad,  534. 

Mulabid  (Assaasina)  Castles,  241,  254, 

625. 
Muminabad,  535. 
Mikrchah  Ehurd,  761. 
Murdan  Na*im,  251,  253. 
Murghab  River,  739. 
Mnrjan  or  Murkhan  Mountain,  523. 
Murustak,  743,  744. 
Miisa-abad,  755. 
Mush,  266. 
Mushk  Mabna,  755. 
Musda^n  river,  242,  243. 


Naband,  518. 

Nad  *Ali,  533. 

Naghaz,  253. 

Nahr  «l8a,  71. 

Nahr  Malik,  71. 

Nahraban,  750. 

Nahrawan,  71. 

Najaf,  750. 

Najiram,  517. 

Najm-ad-Dm  Subri,  743. 

Najmab&d,  242. 

Nakhchivan,  253. 

Namak,  Dih,  753. 

Namak  Lawn  mountain,  243. 

Nardiban  Payah,  755. 

Xarkis  (Narcissus)  Plain,  527. 

Narmashir,  531. 

Narrows  of  the  Oxus,  740,  758. 

Nashawa,  253. 

Na^ibin,  266. 

Na9ir-ad-Dln  of  TQs,  252. 

Nafirabad  or  Na^ratabad,  533. 

Natanz,  244. 


Naw  Diz,  251. 

Naw,  Pul-i-,  762. 

Naw  Shagird,  758. 

Nawbanjan   or   Nawbandag&n,    524, 

765. 
Nayin,  247. 
Naylan,  253. 
Nayriz,  521,  529. 
New  Bridge,  762. 
Nih,  533. 

Nihavand,  247,  751. 
Nikb&y,  Ruba^,  760. 
Nikdah,  260. 
Niksar,  264. 

Na  {'iTllf  'Arab),  71,  750. 
Nim  Murdan,  744. 
Nimr,  757. 
Nim-Rah,  511. 
Nimruz,  533. 
Nineveh,  266. 
Nisa,  744. 
Nisar,  747. 

Nishapiir,  734,  753,  ^54,  756. 
Nishnak  or  Nishkunan,  524. 
Nisht  or  Na'Isht  mountain,  519. 
Nismiir,  244. 
Niyajun,  252. 
Niidah,  753. 
Nu'maniyah,  71. 
Nur  Khan,  Rub&t,  756. 
Noran,  Rubat,  754. 
Nuzvar,  758. 


Observatory  of  Maraghah,  252. 
Old  "Woman's  Pass,  763. 
Ormuz,  531. 
Ottoman  Turks,  258. 
Oxus  river,  739-742. 


Panj  AngCisht,  252. 
Panjhir,  738. 
Parah,  754. 
Pardahlis  Pass,  759. 
Parvab  river,  519,  520, 
Paaava,  253. 
Pashiyan,  745. 
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Samnan,  745,  753. 

Bamsa  or  Samha,  246. 

Samsftn,  260. 

Sanabad,  735. 

Sandbur,  758. 

Sang-i-Safld  pass,  762. 

Sang-bar-Sang,  254. 

Sangabad,  758. 

Sangan,  751. 

Sangbast,  754. 

Sanij,  532. 

Saqjad-rad,  250. 

Sanjan,  737. 

Sanjidah  or  Sanjad,  252,  758,  759. 

Sar-i-pul,  70. 

Sarab,  SaraT,  or  S&rfit,  and  river,  249, 

251. 
Saraband  mountain,  250. 
SarajOn,  252. 

Sarakhs  and  river,  736,  739,  754. 
Saram  bills,  513. 
$aram,  523. 
Saceham^  761. 
Said-rud  (Dihistan),  755. 

: (Hamadan),  756. 

(Tabriz),  248. 

Sarbang  Enbat,  755. 

Sari,  744. 

Saijaban,  242. 

Sarkan,  247. 

Sanar,  750. 

Saraahak,  764. 

Sarvistan,  517,  763. 

Sat&r!^,  242. 

Satij  Bula^,  240,  242. 

Savah,  242,  761. 

Savanat,  529. 

Savanj,  753. 

SavO-r^,  248. 

Saymarab,  245,  246,  513. 

Sayyidi  Gbar,  757. 

Sba*b  Bawan,  519,  522,  524,  765. 

Sbabankan,  763. 

Sbabankarab,  516,  528. 

Sbabnrllpan,  738,  754. 

Sbabdabahar,  247. 

Shad  Hnrmnz,  70. 


Shad  Knbad,  69. 
Shadhkan,  525. 
Shadyakh,  734. 
Shaft,  746. 
Shahabad,  514. 
Shaharah  Castle,  517. 
Shahin,  241. 
Shahr-i-Atabeg,  764. 
Shahr-i-Babak,  531,  764. 
Shahr-i-Bil^,  735. 
Shahr-i-DaJ^anns,  530. 
Shabr-i-Naw  (Adharbayjan),  761. 

(Bakharz),  737. 

Shabrabad,  744. 

Shahraban,  71,  750. 

Shahrah,  259. 

Shahrak,  762. 

Shahraztir,  511. 

Shahriyar  Bridge,  526,  762. 

Shahrn,  763. 

Shahriid  river  (Great),  241,  252,  744. 

(LitUe),  250,  252. 

Sha^al^  Mountain,  735. 
Sha]^  Rfidbar,  522. 
Shakmabad,  761. 
Shal  and  Sbal  river,  250,  252. 
Shamakhi,  256. 
Shamiram  (Herat),  736. 
Shamiran  (Tarom),  243. 
Shamiran    Castle    (Jawaym    Abfi 

Abmad),  522. 
Shamknr  and  Lake,  255,  257,  759. 
Sbankalabad,  761. 
Shankavan  Castle,  519. 
Sharakbs,  535. 
Shapib-,  city,  river,  and  statue,  522, 

523,  765. 
Sharahun  or  Sharamin,  246. 
Sban-al-Ma,  750. 
Shaykh  Shu'ayb  Island,  527. 
Shidan,  526. 
Shikan  Pasture,  526. 
Shikashtah  Castle,  519,  762. 
Shimsbat,  260. 
Shir,  Dih,  764. 
Shiraz,  516,  762-765. 
Shirin,  ^a^r,  70,  749. 
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Shirin  riyer,  510,  513,  525. 

Shirin  and  Ehusni  sculptares,    511, 

512,  749. 
Shirran  ProTinoe,  256. 
Shirwan  riyer,  256. 
Shiir  river,  526. 
Sburah-rad,  734. 
Shftristan,  521. 
Shtonari,  253. 
Shustar,  513. 
Sidrah,  754. 
Sif  Ban!  Znhayr,  517. 
Sif  *Umarah,  517. 
$iffin,  265. 
Sih  Dih,  Rabat,  756. 
Sih  Gnnbadhan,  519. 
Sihnah  village,  749. 
Sijistan,  533. 
Silakhfur,  245,  246,  513. 
§imkan,  517,  763. 
Sin,  761. 
Sinabar-r&d,  755. 
Siniz,  525. 
Sinjar,  265. 
Sinn,  264,  265. 
Sipan  mountain,  262. 
Siraf,  517. 
Sirak,  256. 
Sirishk,  757. 
Sirjan,  530,  764,  766. 
Sirjani  Garden,  530. 
Sis,  262. 
Sisbat,  523. 

Sistan  province  and  city,  533,  757. 
Sitadkan  river,  525. 
Sitakan,  752. 
Sitwan  or  Siwan,  265. 
Sivas,  259,  761. 
Sivri  Hi^ar,  261. 
Siyah  Eoh  (Balkh),  754. 

(Kargas),  533. 

(Sablan),  250. 

Siyah  Rastan,  743,  744. 

Siyah-riid,  533. 

Solomon,  Tomb  of  mother  of,  527,  764. 

Suda^aniyah,  751. 

Snjas,  242. 

Suhravard,  242. 


SQ^  Thamanln,  265. 
Snlayman  ShSh  BaljiM:,  510. 
Snlayman  II,  his  coins,  746. 
Sulbaran,  754. 
Sultan,  Rubit,  754. 
Sultanabad  (Turshiz),  534. 

(of  Fatb  *A1!  Shih),  244. 

^—  Jamjamil,  511. 

Sultaniyah,  241,  748,  752,  758,  760. 

Sultaniyah  or  Dih-i-Sultan,  753. 

Sumayram,  513. 

Sumghan,  241,  532,  752,  753,  761. 

Sumbar,  755. 

Sun^urabad,  242,  753. 

Sfur  river,  266. 

Siiran,  Rubat,  758. 

Surkh,  Dih,  753. 

Surii,  763. 

Siis  or  Susin  (Khuzistan),  514. 

Stis  river,  513. 

Qta  or  Susan  (Luristan),  265. 

8uwi]^an,  752. 

Swamp  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  760. 

Tab  river,  513,  524 ;  modem,  525. 
Tabah,  518. 
Tabarik  (Ray),  240. 
Tabarik  village,  243. 
Tabaristan,  743,  744. 
Tabas  ETlak!  or  Tamr,  533,  535. 
Tabas  Masinan  or  'IJnnab,  533,  535. 
Tabasayn,  535. 
Tabriz,  248,  760,  761. 
Tabriz!  Mosque,  530. 
Tafrish,  243. 
Taghmaj  Rubat,  755. 
Taghtii,  253. 

Tahiri  or  Tahiriyah  Rub&t)  758. 
Ta^-i-Bustan,  512. 
Ta]^-i-Eiza  pass,  71,  749. 
Takallafah,  250. 
Takan  Bridge,  525. 
Takan  Eiih,  754. 
Takht-i-EhatQn,  739. 
Takht-i-Sulayman,  242. 
Takrit,  70. 

Taliban  (or  Tayi^an)  of  Tukharistan, 
739. 
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Talikin  of  Jnzjan,  738,  739,  754. 
Taiwan  District  (l^azvin),  243,  739. 
Talisb  or  Tawalifih  District,  241,  260, 

252,  759. 
Tamar  Agh&cb,  261. 
Tamijan,  746. 
Tamsar,  247. 
Tanah,  64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Sbir,  740. 
Tang-i-Zinah,  529. 
Tanjah,  534. 
Tar&zak  or  Tararak,  514. 
Tari^  mountain,  744. 
Tari^  Khurasan  District,  70. 
Tark,  256. 
Tarmishah,  536. 
Tartar  river,  256. 
Tarum  Districts,  243,  529,  763. 
Tantm  riyer,  252. 
Tarikj,  249. 
Ta*ear,  747. 
Tashku,  763. 
Tasuj,  249. 

Taus-al-l^aramayn,  519. 
Tavraj  or  Tawwais,  517,  523, 
Tayfeir  Castle,  525. 
TiyflMin,  738. 
Tajmarrah,  71. 
Tejendab,  736. 
Thakan  river,  518. 
Tbamanin,  So^,  265. 
Tharthar  river,  265. 
Theododopolis,  260. 
Tib,  69. 
Tiflis,  1^7,  759. 
Tigris  course,  66. 
Tigris,  Blind,  750. 
Tibran,  241. 
TiU  Lake,  249. 
Tnnaristan,  763. 
Tir  Castle,  516. 
Tlr-i-Ebuda  Castle,  517. 
Tir  Murdan,  522,  765. 
Tirin,  751,  752. 
Tirmid,  739,  754. 
Tirrikb  fisb,  262. 
Tiz  Castle,  516. 
Tuala  Lake,  244. 


Tub,  513. 
Tiidab,  753. 
Tuk  l^al'absi,  742. 
Tukbaristfin,  738. 
Ttdim,  746. 
T&n  (Kubistan),  534. 
Tun  (Badgbis),  757. 
Tiir  Agbacb,  261. 
T&ran  Sbab,  530. 
Turin  Euba(,  754. 
Turb,  513. 

Turbat-i-Haydari,  737. 
Turbat-i-Sbaykb  Jam,  756. 
Turk  or  Mugbal,  252. 
Turkban-rlkd,  241. 
Turkman  Kan^,  761. 
Turseb,  249. 
TursbU,  534,  536,  756. 
T^,  735. 

Tusankan  river,  735. 
Txksar,  763. 
Tustar,  513. 
Tut-Suvari,  758. 
Tuvi,  247. 

UigbQrcbab,  742. 

Ujan  (Adharbayjan),  249,  761. 

(Firs),  519. 

Ukairun,  737. 

*Ukbarab,  751. 

*Umarah  Coast,  517. 

Unar,  250. 

Urd,  526. 

Urdubad,  254. 

Urganj,  Old  and  New,  740,  741,  742, 

755,  756,  758. 
Urmiyah  City  and  Like,  249, 251, 766. 
Urmiif  or  Urmuz  Island,  527,  762. 
UsbnQyab,  251. 
Usr4d,  757. 
Ustuwa,  735. 
Uzarmand,  758. 
Uzjan,  519. 

Wakbsbab,  740. 
Walaj,  748,  749. 
Valasbgiid  (Armeoia),  263. 
Valasbjird  (Hamadan),  748. 
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Wall,  ?al*ah,  739. 

Yin,  City  and  Lake,  262,  26 

Vanah,  767. 

Yaramin,  240,  753. 

Varai*,  769. 

VarftTi,  260. 

Varia]^,  769. 

Warzand,  261. 

Washall:,  244. 

Wiait,  72,  760. 

"Waaitah,  761. 

YaB^m  (BisiitikB),  612. 

Yastin  (Aimenia),  263. 

VaEirjan,  761. 

White  Castle  (Fan),  624. 

(Kirman),  766. 

Yultare  Hills,  633. 


Tahndiyah,  636. 

Ya^ya-abad,  767. 

Yaldiik,  760. 

Yal](:aD  B&zar,  261. 

Yam,  769. 

Ya^  Tappah,  611. 

Yazd,  238,  247,  616,  764. 

Yazdikhwast,  621,  761. 

Yellow  Mountains,  239,  612. 

Yunabidh,  634. 

Yunus  (Jonah),  Tomb  of,  266. 

Yurt-ShadalF-Ban,  769. 


Zab,  Upper  and  Lower,  264. 

Zahar,  260. 

Zakan  river,  618. 

Zam,  766. 

Zamandii,  261. 

Zandah-rud,  239. 

Zangiabid,  70. 

Zangiyan,  263. 

Zanjan,  241,  252,  758,  760. 

Zanjllabad,  250. 

Zanjiran  pass,  762. 

Zar  mountain,  745. 

Zarah,  761. 

Zaranj,  533,  757. 

Zarbaj^  river,  739. 

Zardah  Eoh,  239,  612. 

Zardfik,  Dih,  758. 

Zargan,  764. 

Zarik  river,  739. 

Zarkan,  628,  763. 

Zavah,  737. 

Zavll,  632,  535. 

Zawarah,  244. 

Zayindah-rad  or  Zarin-rud,  239. 

ZTbad  mountain,  634. 

ZirkOh;  635. 

Zirrah  Lake,  534. 

Ziyarat  Bazar,  261. 

Zilfarlu  or  Zubarki,  259. 

ZQlu  river,  253. 

Zi^an,  737. 
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Art.  XXY.— Three  Arabic  MS8.  on  the  Sister^  of  the  Citff 
of  MayyafSriqtn.    By  H.  F.  Ambdroz. 

MaytafariqTn,  like  many  a  Moslem  city,  was  not  without 
its  liistorian,  but  hitherto  he  has  been  a  name  only — Ibn  al- 
Azraq  al-Fariqi — known  to  ns  by  the  quotations  from  his 
history  in  the  biographies  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  Now,  how- 
ever, the  British  Museum  has  acquired  a  nearly  complete 
copy  of  the  Ta'riUi  MayyaGriqln,  Or.  5,803.  Its  date 
of  composition  is  572  a.h.  The  MS.  is  written  in  a  good 
hand,  and  was  copied  probably  at  Damascus,  and  in  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Hijra.  It  contains  200  folios  of 
about  twenty-two  closely  written  lines  a  side  :  the  first  eight 
folios,  to  17  A.H.,  are  wanting;  a  gap,  covering  the  years 
567-9,  follows  folio  194,  and  the  years  571-2  are  wanting 
at  the  end. 

And  recently  the  Museum  has  acquired  a  fragment  of  an 
earlier  version  of  the  same  history — Or.  6,310 — composed,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  on  folio  946,  in  560  a.u.  Its  form  is 
more  concise,  owing  to  the  absence  of  much  of  the  non-local 
matter  of  the  later  version,  and  its  contents  correspond  with 
the  latter  half  of  that  version,  and  do  not  cover  the  first  two 
and  a  half  centuries  of  the  Hijra.  It  may  be  that  this  period, 
during  which  Mayyafariqin  had  no  history  of  its  own  apart 
from  that  of  the  Caliphate,  was  therein  dealt  with  briefly.^ 


^  This  MS.  is  in  a  more  formal  hand  than  Or.  5,803 ;  it  contains  138  folios  of 
ten  short  lines  a  side;   it  commences  at  256  a.h.   (fol.  103a  of  Or.  5,803), 

EkIs  through  130  folios  to  548  a.h.,  when  there  occurs  a  gap  of  a  year 
173-4  of  Or.  6,803),  and  then  extends  to  648  a.h.  (fol.  178a  of  Or.  5,803). 
is  also  a  gap  at  fol.  253,  line  3,  which  is  covered  hy  the  matter  on 
fols.  121-125  of  Or.  6,803,  being  the  period  between  the  revolt  at  Mayyafariain 
against  the  Dailamite  ^rrison  of  ^am^um  al-Daula  the  Buwaihia  and  the 
seizure  of  Amid  by  Ibn  Damnah  early  in  the  reign  of  Mumahhid  al-Daula  the 
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Some  details  of  Ibn  al-Azraq's  career  may  be  gathered 
from  his  history,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  'Ali,  his  name  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere^  Fortu- 
nately Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  drew  my  attention  to 
a  citation  from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  Marsh  333,  in  the  **  Life 
and  Letters  of  Abu'l-'Ala,"  Oxford,  1900,  relating  to  the 
bequest  of  a  library  to  Mayyafariqfn.  This  bequest  was 
mentioned  also  in  Or.  5,803  (fol.  135a)  and  Marsh  333, 
which  is  a  geographical  and  historical  description  of 
Mesopotamia  (BodL  Cat,  i.  No.  945),  proved  to  contain 
copious  quotations  from  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history,  and  to  give 
its  author's  full  name  as  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf  b.  ^Ali.'  'All 
b.  al-Azraq,  the  grandfather,  is  mentioned  (fol.  149a)  as 
holding  the  office  of  Nazir  of  Husn  Kayfa  at  the  taking  of 
Mayyafariqin  by  Ibn  Jahir  in  478  a.h.,  when  he  was 
party  to  a  pious  fraud  through  which  the  late  Marwanid 
Yizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari,  was  saved  from  death  at  the  hands 


Marwanid.  And  the  contents  from  fol.  8S&,  line  5,  to  fol.  90by  line  6,  are  out  of 
place,  and  should  follow  on  fol.  92a,  line  9,  owin^,  no  doubt,  to  the  oopyisfs 
original  having  been  out  of  order.  Being  generally  unpointed,  this  MS.  lorms 
a  useful  exercise  in  reading,  with  Or.  5,803  as  a  key. 

^  The  name  Abu  Mu^anmiad  giyen  to  Ibn  al-Azraq  by  Wiistenfeld,  (Gesch. 
No.  256)  is  erroneous.  The  peorson  referred  to  is  a  Zahia  and  miracle-worker. 
(See  the  passage  cited,  Abu*l-Fida,  iii,  624.) 

*  The  authorship  of  Marsh  333  is  not  settled  (see  Nicoll's  note,  Bodl.  Cat.,  ii, 
p.  602),  but  the  manuscript  may  now,  I  think,  be  safely  regarded  as  the  second 
volume  of  al-A*laQ  al-^ia^ra  fi  Dhikr  Umara  al-Sham  wa'1-Jazira,  by  the 
Katib  'Izz  al-Din  Itm  Shaddiid  of  I^alab  (Brockelmann,  Gesch.,  i,  p.  482),  for  on 
fol.  Z6b  of  the  MS.  the  author  mentions  as  his  work  the  Sirat  al-Smtan  al-Malek 
al-^ahir,  i.e.  Baibars,  and  of  this  work  'Izz  al-Din  was  the  author.  (See  p&ji 
]^alifa,  No.  7,330,  and  also  $afadi,  list  of  Authorities  to  his  Wafi  bil-Wafayat, 
Vienna,  No.  1,163,  i,  ISb.)  The  MS.  would,  indeed,  have  been  identified  as  the 
above  work  by  NicoU,  but  for  the  error  of  Haji  ^lalifa  (No.  935)  in  attributing 
al-A4aq  to  Baha  al-Din  Ibn  ^addad,  who  died  in  632  a.h.  (Brockelmann, 
Gesch.,  i,  p.  316),  whilst  the  author  of  Marsh  333  was  writing  in  679  a.h. 
Qaji  Khalifa  does,  in  fact,  attribute  al-A*laq  to  *Izz  al-Din,  but  under  the  name 
of  al-Durrat  al-iSia;^  (No.  4,934).  Further,  the  Hafif  Zain  al-Din,  who  is 
suggested  by  NicoU  as  a  possible  author  of  the  MS.,  is  mentioned  therein  as 
an  actor  in  the  narrative.  It  is  noticeable  that  Ibn  Shaddad's  account  of  Bad 
the  Kurd,  the  founder  of  the  Marwanid  line  (fol.  796),~lis  ^ven  on  the  authority 
of  Ibn  al-A^ir  (ix,  125)  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  al- Aznuj. 
This  is  untrue  of  Or.  5,803  fsee  fol.  121a^,  but  is  true  of  the  other  MS.  as  it 
stands,  owinf  to  the  ffap  in  tne  text  at  fol.  256,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  the  version  used  by  Ibn  Shaddad  must  have  been  more  akin  to  this  one  than 
to  Or.  5,803.  More  about  "^e  Bodleian  MS.  follows  infra.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  £.  W,  Nicholson,  for  the  advantage  of 
having  been  able  to  compare  it  with  the  History  of  Ibn  al-Azraq. 
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of  Ibn  Jahir^  by  whom  he  was  credited  with  a  too  accurate 
bdbwledge  of  tlie  amount  of  Marwanid  treasure  which  had 
been  got  in. 

'Ali  is  again  mentioned  (foL  150a-b)  as  one  of  a  deputation 
of  inhabitants  sent  to  the  Sxdtan's  court  in  481  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  Governor,  Abu  'Ali  al-Balkhi,  who  had 
succeeded  Ibn  Jahir.  In  482,  under  Ibn  Jahir's  son,  'Amid 
al-Daula,  the  new  Gt>vemory  he  is  mentioned  (fol.  151a)  as 
Nazir  and  Governor  of  Arzan,  and  in  the  earlier  version 
(fol.  766)  he  is  included  among  the  leading  persons  of 
Mayyafariqin  who  accompanied  'Amid  al  -  Daula  on  his 
departure  to  Bagdad  late  in  484  by  way  of  Ispahan,  when 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Caliph's  palace  and  treated  with 
much  honour. 

His  grandson,  the  historian,  was  born  at  Mayyafariqin 
in  510  A.H.  (fol.  160a).  His  first  public  mission  was  to 
Maridin  in  529  (fol.  1676),  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years  he  repeatedly  records  his  presence  in  various  cities 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  In  536  he  was  at  Amid  with 
his  father  (foL  170a);  in  542  at  Mu'dan,  buying  copper 
for  an  issue  of  coinage  by  the  Ortoqid  Husam  al-Din 
(fol.  1726) ;  in  544  at  Mosul,  selling  iron  on  behalf  of  this 
sovereign,  when  he  was  present  on  the  Maidan  at  the 
meeting  between  the  Atabek  Qutb  al-Dln  Maudud  and  the 
Qadi  Kamal  al-Din  al-Shahrazuri  on  his  release  from  prison 
(fol.  1746)— see  his  life  in  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  Eng.,  ii,  646), 
whose  account  of  the  meeting  seems  to  be  taken  from  this 
history — and  when  he  had  from  Kamal  al-Din  particulars 
of  the  killing  of  Zangi  at  the  siege  of  Qal'at  Ja'bar  in  541, 
and  how  its  commander's  confident  trust  in  succour  from 
Allah  was  justified  (see  Ibn  al-AthIr,  xi,  81,  and  his  History 
of  the  Atabeks  of  Mosul,  "  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Groisades,  Historiens  Orientaux,"  vol.  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  131). 
He  was  in  the  camp  of  Husam  al-Din  late  in  the  year  when 
he  received  the  surrender  of  Dara  (fol.  1746),  his  absence 
from  Mayyafariqin  being  due  to  his  holding  the  office  of 
Mutawalli  A^raf  al-Waqf,  i.e.  superintendent  of  charitable 
property,  outside  its  territory  (fol.  174a). 
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Baghdad  he  visited  three  times.  First,  in  584  (fed.  169a-i), 
when  he  stayed  six  months,  and  studied  under  Tarioos 
teachers,  whom  he  enumerates.  He  relates  how  he  saw  the 
Caliph  Muqtafi  receive  the  homage  of  the  Khwaja  'Izz  al- 
Mulk^;  and  how  he  was  present  at  the  Bab  al-Hujra  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  Mas'ud's  sister,^  and  also  at  ihe 
marriage  of  the  Sultan  with  the  Oaliph's  daughter,  when 
the  Yizier  Sharaf  al-Din  'Ali  b.  Tirad  al-Zainabi  acted  as 
proxy,  as  he  had  acted  for  the  Caliph  on  his  marriage. 
From  one  promiuent  official — Abu  'Abd  Allah  Muhammad 
b.  'Abd  '1-Earim  al-Anbarl,  who  was  nephew  to  the  above- 
mentioned  vizier  of  that  name,  and  was  long  in  the  service 
of  the  Caliphs  from  Mustazhir  onwards,  in  the  Dlwan  al- 
Insha',  refusing  the  post  of  vizier  (fol.  1536),  until  his  death 
in  558  (fol.  186ei ;  Ibn  al-A^Ir,  ix,  196)— he  received  a  Ml 
account  of  the  conflict  between  the  Sultan  Mas'ud  and 
the  Caliphs  Mustarshid  and  Ilashid,  their  deaths,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Caliph  Muqtafi  (fols.  165-6).^ 


1  *'  Abu*l-*Izz  Tahir  b.  Muhammad  al  Bariijircli/'  forced  on  Sultan  Mas^ud  as 
yider  by  Qara  Sonqur  in  533  in  place  of  Kamal  al-Din  Kobammad  b.  al-^uaain 
the  treasurer  (Ibn  al-A^!r,  xi,  42,  tub  532,  and  al-Bundari's  abridgment  of 
Imad  al-Din  al-Eatib  al-I^fahani,  ''Becneil  de  textes  relati&  ik  I'histoire  des 
Seldjoncides/*  by  Houtsma,  vol.  ii,  at  p.  187,  where  the  treasurer  is  named 
Mubammad  b.  *AU,  and  he  is  called,  too,  al-Manazi  in  the  Zubdat  al-Tawaril^, 
B.M.  Stowe,  Or.  7,  62a). 

'  Her  fa^er.  Sultan  Mubammad,  had  giyen  her  mother  to  his  Mamlfik 
Qaraja  al-Saqi  before  508  a.h.,  when  she  entered  Mayyafariqin  as  his  wife 
(fol.  1593 ;  as  corrected  by  earlier  yersion,  fol.  99b),  Fatima,  her  daughter,  had 
been  espoused  to  the  Caliph  three  years  before  (Ibn  KhalHkan,  SI.  Eng.,  ii,  234). 
The  Halls  (Ijtujra)  were  added  to  the  palace  by  Mustar^d  (Taqut,  i,  144],  and 
in  one  of  these  Fatima  liyed  until  her  death  in  542.  (See  *'  Baghdad  dazing 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate,"  Oxford,  1900,  by  G.  Le  Strange,  p.  273.) 

*  This  account  accords  in  substance  witn  that  giyen  by  Ibn  al-A^ir  (xi,  14-17, 
aud  Atabeks,  87-98),  but  Ibn  al-Azraq*8  informant,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of, 
and  actor  in,  the  proceedings,  adds  many  interesting  particulars.  He  relates  how 
Mustarshid  started  on  the  campaign  agamst  Mas^fia  in  opposition  to  the  adyioe 
both  of  himself  and  of  the  Vizier  al-Zainabi,  who  instanced  the  fatal  moye  of 
al-9usain  from  Mecca  to  *Iraq,  to  all  of  which  the  Caliph's  reply  was  that, 
if  death  was  ineyitable,  a  coward's  death  was  a  poor  one  to  onoose : 

He  said,  too,  that  the  Caliph's  assassination  whilst  a  prisoner  in  Mas*tid's  camp 
was  by  many  attributed  to  Mas'iid,  acting  perhaps  on  tne  advice  of  his  uncle,  tiie 
Sultan  Siniar :  and  by  some  to  the  instigation  of  the  Maiyadid  Dubays  b.  $adaqa, 
the  Caliph's  bitter  enemy.  That  the  people  of  Ba^d&d  belieyed  Doth  Sultfluos 
to  be  gmlty  is  shown  by  the  recollection  of  <Imad  al-Din  al-Eatib  al-Iyfahawi, 
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His  second  visit  was  in  646  a.h.  (foL  175a),  when  he 
arriTed  in  Bamadhan,  and,  whilst  there,  attended  the  classes 


who  was  there  in  549  a.h.  (aee  al-Bundari,  op.  dt.,  p.  178),  and  the  killing  of 
Dnbays  by  Mas'Qd  is  regiurded  by  Ibn  Ehallikan  (SI.  En^.,  i,  606)  as  a  deyice 
for  laying  the  deed  to  his  charge.  Neither  of  these  theones  has  the  support  of 
Ibn  al-A^!r.  On  the  contra^,  he  suggests  that  Dnbays'  death  was  due  to 
Mas*ad  having  no  longer  occasion  to  play  him  off  against  the  Caliph  (vol.  xi, 
p.  19}.  Al-Anbari  went  on  to  say  how  ne,  and  the  other  advisers  of  the  lato 
CaHpn,  were  now  summoned  by  Mas'iid  from  tiie  fortress  of  Sarjahan,  where 
tiiey  had  been  imprisoned  since  tneir  defeat — a  place  which  the  historian  mentions 
he  saw  when  at  al-Bayy  in  649  a.h. — and  were  consulted  as  to  what  was  to  bo 
done  about  the  Caliphate.  The  Sultan  held  very  Srastian  views  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Caliph  towards  the  Saljtiq  power.  When  the  vizier  said  that  the  office  had 
passed  to  the  desiniated  successor.  Eaahid,  who  had  received  homage  on  that 
occasion  and  again  lately,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  confirm  lus  appointment. 
Ea^^,  he  said,  meant  to  revolt,  like  his  father,  Mustarshid,  who  had  attacked 
his  brother  Mabmiid  twice  and  himself  once,  with  the  result  that,  till  the  end 
of  time,  they  would  have  to  bear  the  odium  of  a  Caliph's  death,  after  having 
restored  the  dignity  to  his  house — an  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  al-Bas&sXri  and  the  restoration  of  the  Caliph  Qaim  by  his  ancestor, 
Tu^ril  Beg,  in  460  (Ibn  al-A^ir,  ix,  446).  His  wish  was  to  have  someone 
appointed  who  would  not  interfere  in  matters  outside  the  faith,  and  not  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  hostile  to  him  and  his  dynas^.  An  Abbasid 
of  some  vears  should  be  cnosen — ^there  were  plenty  to  select  from — a  man  of 
sense  and  judgment,  who  must  bind  himself  to  be  duly  obedient  and  to  keep 
at  home,  and  ne  told  them  not  to  leave  out  of  sight  Huriin  (the  words  are 

C^^T^  C^  VvLr*^  21 ,  see  the  same  form  used  with  ^J^\  in  the  sense  of 

turning  the  attention  to  tekin^  another's  territory,  Ibn  al-Atbir,  viii,  620, 1. 19), 
Harun  being  a  son  of  the  Cahph  Muqtadl,  for  he  was  an  elderly  man  and  would 
not  be  inclined  to  rebellion ;  he  was,  moreover,  recommended  to  him  by  his  uncle 
Sinjar.  The  historian  then  enumerates  the  descendante  of  Muqtadl,  Mustafhir, 
Mustershid,  and  of  Rashid,  who  had  over  twenty  children,  the  eldest  bom  to 
him  when  he  was  9  years  of  age  only,  and  the  historian  dwells  on  this  instance 
of  precocity  and  cites  other  cases  (lol.  166a).  Then,  resuming  the  narrative, 
he  teUs  us  that  Mas^fid,  whilst  recommending  Harun,  added  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  lus  uncle  Siniur,  a  guaranty  for  the  behaviour  of  tne  person 
appointed  would  be  required  from  the  vizier,  the  treasurer,  and  Ibn  al-Anbari, 
whereupon  the  vizier  said  that,  having  regard  to  this  liability,  it  was  for  them  to 
select,  and  that  their  choice  fell  on  the  most  fit  of  them  all,  namely,  Musta?hir*B 
SOD,  Abu  *Abd  Allah,  for  whose  acts  thej  would  go  surety.  (He  was,  in  fact, 
the  vizier's  son-in-law,  having  married  his  dau&^hter  when  his  father  was  Caliph 
and  hers  Chief  Naqfb.)  The  Sulton  assented,  and  advised  secrecy,  lest  the 
nominee  should  be  murdered  in  Ba|^dad.  Later  they  proceeded  there  with 
Mas'ud.  Then  follows  (fol.  1663)  an  account  of  the  doings  of  Ra^d,  and  his 
offer  to  Zangi  to  procure  the  Sultanate  for  Alp  Arslan,  son  of  Mas*fid's  brother 
Kabmiid,  and  then  under  Zangi's  charge,  and  that  Zangi  should  be  Atabek 
(guardian)  to  both  Sulten  and  Caliph.  Zangi  advanced  to  Ba|^dad,  but  had  to 
retire  before  Mas'ud,  and  Rashid,  seeing  that  his  fall  was  inevitable,  assembled 
all  the  members  of  the  house  of  'Abbas  in  an  underground  chamber,  which  he 
ordered  should  be  closed.  And  the  historian  was  told  by  a  chamberlain  that 
Rac^id  had  handed  him  a  sword,  saying  he  was  to  help  him  in  killing  them  all, 
and  so  leave  no  one  eligible  for  the  Caliphate,  as  the  enemy  might  substitute 
one  of  them  for  himself;  and  that  he  then  ordered  the  chamber  to  be  opened. 
Just  then  came  the  news  of  Zangi's  flight  to  Mosul  after  pillaging  the  ^arlm 
of  Talur,  and  the  Sultan's  arrival  at  Nahrawan,  whereupon  they  both  threw 
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of  the  Preacher  Qu{b  al-Dln  al-'Abadi ;  ^  he  also  saw  the 
Bultan  Mas'ud  on  his  coming  to  pass  the  winter  there,  **  and 


away  their  swords,  and,  seizing  some  yaluables,  started  off  with  the  Chief  U&^i 
al-Zainabi,  and  the  lately  appointed  vizier  Ibn  ^adaqa,  to  join  Zangi  at  Mosnl. 

[Ibn  al-A^ir  attribates  the  pillage  to  the  criminal  class,  and  Zangi's  with- 
drawal, not  flight,  to  discord  among  the  allies  and  to  the  irresolution  (    .jj) 

of  the  Caliph  (Atabeks,  p.  94).  He  is  always  favourable  to  the  Mosul  dynasty.] 
Al-Anbfui  went  on  to  say  that  on  reaching  Ba|^dad  in  530  ▲.h.  he  and  the 
rest  gave  the  required  guarantee,  and  afterwards  waited  on  Abu  *Abd  Allah, 
when  the  Vizier  stipuli^  that  he  should  abide  by  the  conditions  imposed,  and 
informed  him  that  they  had  already  guaranteed  this.  (It  appears  from  al-Bundari, 
op.  cit.,  p.  235,  and  from  the  Zubdat  al-Tawari]^,  7 lb,  that  one  condition 
was  not  to  keep  any  Turkish  mamluks,  which  the  Caliph  evaded  by  hiring 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  Ibn  al-Aj^Ir  records  that  a  similar  condition  was 
submitted  to  by  Roshid,  vol.  xi,  p.  62.)  Abu  'Abd  Allah  assented,  and  they 
i.iformed  the  Sultan,  who  fixed  the  day  following  for  the  ceremony  of  homage. 
On  that  day  (fol.  167a)  they  first  removed  from  the  palace  various  instruments 
of  music  and  other  improper  objects,  and  then  took  tne  evidence  of  its  inmates 
tliat  Rashid  was  given  to  fermented  beverage,  whereupon  his  deposition  was 
pronounced  by  Abu  'f&iui  Abmad  b.  al-Ear^i,  the  Chief  Qa^i  of  the  Shafeite 
sect  (in  the  absence  of  al-Zainabi  at  Mosul,  Ibn  al-Athir,  xi,  p.  27).  Ke3ct 
they  presented  the  new  Caliph  with  a  list  of  titles,  which  included  *  Muqtafi,* 
'  Mustadi,'  and  'Mustanjid' — in  the  earlier  version  (116a)  <  Mustajur.' 
He  left  the  choice  to  them  (Ibn  al-A^!r,  xi,  p.  28,  attributes  the  choice  to 
a  dream),  and  al-Anbari,  being  asked  for  his  opinion,  chose  Muqtafi.  The 
Caliph  said,  '*  May  it  be  blessed,"  whereupon  the  Vizier  and  the  rest  of  them 
kissed  the  Caliph's  hand  and  did  homage  in  these  terms : — 

whilst  al-Anbari  substituted,  after  the  titles,  the  words — 

for  he  had  done  homage  to  Musta^hir  as  Wakil  al-Dar  in  490  and  to  Mustarshid 
when  in  the  Diwan  al-Insha'  in  507,  and  also  to  Rashid,  presumably  on  his 
designation  as  successor.  (Earlier  in  the  MS.,  on  fol.  135a,  is  eiven  the 
form  used  on  the  accession  of  al-Qaim  in  422  a.h.  The  Hajib  asked  each 
person  in  turn — 

^W^  Airlk^  j^UjJSb  ^jj\  Jx  ^}1\  ^U  ^[l}\  ^L*^l  ^U 

to  which  the  person  replied  **  Yes,"  and  kissed  the  Caliph's  hand.) 

^  "Al-Mu^ffar  b.  Ardashir."  He  had  come  to  Baghdad  in  541  on  a  mission 
from  Sultan  Sin  jar  to  the  Caliph,  when  his  sermons  were  largely  attended ;  he 
died  in  the  year  546  in  ^uzistan,  whilst  on  a  mission  from  3ie  Caliph  to  the 
Saljfiq  Muhammad  b.  Mabmiid,  and  was  buried  in  Baghdad  (I^n  al-A^,  xi, 
78  and  103). 
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his  elephant,  parrot,  and  monkey " ;  and  he  says  that  the 
Sultan  died  in  the  following  year  outside  Hamadhan,^  the 
news  reaching  him  at  Takrit  on  his  way  homewards. 

And  he  was  again  in  Baghdad  in  568  or  569  a-h.,  for  he 
tells  US  (foL  91a)  that  he  then  visited  the  tomb  of  Abu  ^Abd 
Allah  Sufyan  b.  Said  b.  Marzflq  b.  Mundbir  al-Thauri,* 
and  (foL  92b)  that  of  the  Imam  Musa  al-Eazim,  but  the 
narratiye  of  these  years  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  the  MS. 

In  548  the  historian  was  for  some  time  at  the  Court  of  the 
king  of  the  Abkhaz,  Demetrius,  son  of  David  the  Restorer. 
Having  recorded  the  occupation  of  Tiflis  by  David  in  515, 
after  his  defeat  of  the  Ortoqid  Najm  al-Din  II  Ghazi  and  his 
Moslem  allies  outside  that  city,  and  that  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  still  in  captivity,  he  says  (fol.  1616)  that  he  saw  the 
field  of  battle  when  he  went  to  Tiflis  in  648  to  the  Court  of 
Demetrius ;  that  he  accompanied  the  King  in  a  journey  of 
over  seventy  days  through  his  kingdom,  passing  by  Ablan 
and  Darband  to  the  province  of  Abkhaz ;  that  there  they 
cume  to  a  fortress  in  which  the  King  told  him  was  a  prisoner 
of  II  Ghazi's  force,  ^a  Must'arab,'  and  that  he  ought  next 
day  to  visit  him  and  ask  him  whence  he  came ;  that  he  was 
prepared  to  do  this,  but  at  night  came  tidings  of  disturbances 
which  compelled  their  sudden  departure,  and  so  prevented 
his  seeing  the  captive.  On  fol.  162a  he  records  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Tiflis,  which  he 
describes  as  eminently  favourable  to  them,  and  that  in  548 
they  were  still  in  force.  Further,  that  he  had  seen  King 
Demetrius,  when  on  a  visit  to  Tiflis,  attend  at  the  Mosque  on 
a  Friday  and  take  his  seat  on  a  raised  bench  (ilS)  opposite 
the  Khatib,  and  listen  to  his  address,  and  that  on  leaving  he 
gave  200  dinars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mosque ;  and  that  his 
conduct  towards  men  of  learning  and  piety  was  both  honour- 
able and  liberal;  in  fact,  he  had  seen  Moslems  treated  by  him 


^  ThiB  passage  is  quoted  by  Ibn  ^allikan  in  his  life  of  Mas^ud  (SI.  £ng., 
iii,  357). 

'  Imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Man^ur  in  Mecca  in  158  a. h.  with 
members  of  the  Alide  family ;  died  in  161  (Ibn  al-A^,  Ti,  23  and  38). 
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with  a  respect  that  they  would  not  have  met  with  even  in 
Baghdad  itself.^  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  II  Ghazi,  in  Dhu'l-Qa^da,  548,  for  he  says 
(fol.  176b)  that  when  near  Darband,  in  Muharram,  549, 
the  King  sent  for  him  and  told  him  his  master  was  dead, 
and  that  the  news  had  just*  reached  him.  On  his  return  by 
way  of  Qreek  territory  (fol.  180a)  Ibn  al-Azraq  resisted  an 
attempt  by  Nizam  al-Dm  Yaghi  Siyan  b.  Dushmand^  to 


^  After  the  city  had  been  taken  by  assanlt  and  pillaged  for  three  days  David 
promised  the  inhabitants  protection  and  fair  treatment.  He  remitted  yarioos 
taxes  daring  that  year ;  at  the  request  of  the  Moslems  he  provided  that  no  swine 
should  be  allowed  to  be  slaughtered  in  their  quarter  of  the  city;  he  issued 
coin  bearing  on  one  side  the  names  of  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  on  the  other 
the  names  of  Allah  and  of  the  Prophet,  with  his  own  name  on  the  border  (and 
some  of  these  coins  are  in  existence,  see  '*  Suites  Mon^taires  de  la  Georgie," 
y.  Langlois,  p.  45 ;  Paris,  1870) ;  he  made  proclamation  that  he  would  refuse 
to  protect  anyone  injuring  a  Moslem;  that  these  should  have  the  right  of 
calling  to  prayer,  and  of  praying  and  reading  openly,  and  of  pronouncing  the 
^u^ba  from  the  pulpit  on  Friday  for  the  Caliph  and  the  Sultan,  but  for  these 
only ;  that  no  Georgian,  Armenian,  or  Jew  should  enter  the  baths  of  Ism&'il  at 
Tiflis ;  and  he  fixed  the  yearly  payment  due  to  himself,  ^  J^  ,  for  Georgians 
at  five,  for  Jews  at  four,  and  for  Moslems  at  three  dinars  (fol.  162a).  This 
statement  by  a  Moslem  historian  is  strong  evidence  of  David's  toleration. 
Moslem  practice  was  otherwise.    *Amid  al-Mulk,  governor  of  Mayyafariqin  in 

580,  hearing  the  call  to  prayer  (<M»ft3u)  sounding  from  a  Nestorian  monastery 
on  a  hill  near,  exclaimed,  **This  is  sounded  on  Moslem  hill -tops,  whilst  we 
need  authorization  ( ^^js^  j^;  JO  at  Constantinople!  *'  and  being  told  the  edifice 
was  once  a  mosque,  he  had  it  reconverted  (fol.  150a,  earlier  version  74a).  Both 
these  episodes  are  told  by  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi  in  the  Mir'at  al-Zaman  (Paris,  1606, 
306a  and  202^),  and  are  doubtless  taken  from  this  history,  and  the  former  is  given 
also  by  al-<Aini  (Brock.,  ii,  52)  in  his  history ;  Petersb.  As.  Mus.  Rosen,  177  (see 
Brosset's  Hist.  G^orgie,  vol.  i.  Add.  240-1).  Ibn  al-Atiilr  (x,  399)  mentions 
only  the  pillage,  not  the  toleration.  In  his  account  of  the  recapture  of  Tiflis 
by  the  Moslems  under  Jalal  al-Din  Khwarizm  Shah  in  623  (xii,  293-6)  he 
draws  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  Georgians  in  holding  the  city  so  long 
against  all  Moslem  attacks. 

^  I.e.  of  the  Danishmand  family.  See  Lane-Pool6*s  *' Mohammedan 
Dynasties,"  p.  166.  Both  forms  of  the  name  occur  in  the  MS.,  fols.  186a, 
197a,  and  200a.  In  the  list  of  this  dynasty  given  in  Jannabi's  History  (Bodl., 
Pocock  177  and  Laud  238)  this  Yaghi  Siyan  appears  as  the  third  ruler,  being  son 
to  Muhammad  al-(ihazi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  537.  He  died  in  662.  He 
is  mentioned  again  in  the  MS.  under  670  a.h.  (fol.  20Qa)  as  having  been  at 
some  date  deprived  of  his  territory  by  the  Sultan  (of  Rum). 
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retain  him  in  his  servioe,  and  went  on  to  AUblat,  and 
ihence  to  al-Bayy  by  way  of  Arjish,  Barkari,  NuShahr, 
Qatwar,  Ehuwayyi,  Marand,  Tabriz,  Zaraknan,  and  the 
riyer.  At  al-Bayy  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Ghosroes,  and  of 
Mohammad  b.  al-Hasan,  the  pupil  of  Abu  Hanifa,^  and 
then  retraced  his  steps  to  Akhlat.^.  In  549  (fol.  181a)  he 
was  again  in  MayyaSriqin. 

In  558  he  was  at  Akhlat  (fol.  186a),  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Georgian  king  by  a  coalition 
of  Moslem  rulers,  viz.,  Shah  Arman,  the  Saljuq  Arslan  Shah 
of  'Iraq,  Shams  al-Dm  Ildigiz  of  Adharbljan,  and  Fakhr 
al-Dm  of  Arzan.  He  says  that  the  king  fled  to  some 
densely  wooded  ground,  three  days  oS,  a  spot  known  to  him 
from  his  visit  in  549,  and  he  describes  the  rejoicings  at 
Akhlat,  when  800  oxen  were  slaughtered  and  distributed 
among  the  needy. 

In  562  (foL  IdOb)  he  records  his  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  charitable  property  at  Mayyafariqin,  and  in  563 
(fol.  1916),  having  journeyed  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Ruha, 
Manbij,  Halab,  Hims,  and  Hamah  (and  the  journey  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  Sha'aban  to  the  17th  Ramadhan),  the 
Chief  Qadi,  Kamal  al-Din  al-Shahrazuri,  appointed  him 
Nazir  of  charitable  property  there.  He  was  at  Damascus 
at  the  time  of  the  severe  earthquake  in  565,  which,  he  says, 
was  fatal  to  only  one  person  there  (foL  193a),  and  in 
Babi'  II,  566  (fol.  194a),  he  witnessed  the  starting  of  a 
remarkable  caravan  for  Egjrpt,  in  which  travelled  Saladin's 
brother,  ghams  al-Daula  (Turan  Shah),  with  his  children 
and  nephews  and  their  families  and  dependants,  and  which 
oonskted,  it  was  said,  of  over  70,000  camels,  with  as 
many  as  eight  persons  on  a  camel — three  women  and 
five  small  children.  It  arrived  in  safety  and  was  met  by 
Saladin.^ 

On  the  13th  Jumada  I  in  the  same  year  (fol.  1946)  he 


^  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Sudlikan,  SI.  Eng.,  ii,  590. 
'  For  this  roate  seelf^l^ri,  p.  194. 

'  The  departure  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-A^  (see  Atabeks,  p.  258,  and  Ibn 
Qallikan,  SI.  Eng.,  ir,  497). 
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started  homewards,  and  retracing  his  steps  to  Manbij, 
reached  Mayyafiriqin,  through  Harran,  Ra's  al-'Ain,  and 
Maridln,  in  the  middle  of  Jamada  II.  In  570  (foL  1986) 
he  is  joumejring  by  Amid,  to  Hamah,  on  to  Hani>  and 
thence  home  by  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross. 

And  in  571  (fol.  200a),  after  another  successful  campaign 
against  the  Georgians,  he  was  at  Akhlat  when  the  remains 
of  a  deceased  vizier  of  Shah  Arman  arrived  there,  and 
witnessed  the  grief  and  mourning  of  the  ruler  and  people. 
How  long  he  lived  after  672  is  uncertain,  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  biographical  notice  of  him.  From  his 
constant  journeys  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  grandfather, 
he  was  connected  with  state  business — in  two  instances  he 
says  so — and  various  passages  in  his  history  indicate  that 
he  was  interested  in  public  works ;  on  bridges,  for  instance, 
he  has  much  to  say,  and  seems  to  look  at  them  with 
a  practised  eye.^ 

Ibn  al-Azraq  says  (foL  7a)  that  his  history  had  originated 
in  a  perusal  of  the  Eitab  Bagdad,  with  its  description  of 
the  building  of  that  city  by  al-9fansur,  and  of  the  Eitab  al- 
Mausil,  composed  by  al-Shimshati  for  the  Oqailid  Qirwash, 
and  extending  to  about  440  a.h.     Of  this  last  work  and  of 


*  He  mentions  that  a  bridge  at  Aqrdman,  over  the  Satidama  riyer,  gave  waj 
in  539  (foL  171a) ;  that  an  attempt  to  rebuild  it  in  541  failed  owing  to  the 
foundations  being  nndennined  by  a  flood ;  that  the  pCTson  chaiged  with  tne  work 
was  saddled  with  the  cost ;  and  that  his  successor  did  his  work  exoellentlj,  the 
bridge  beinff  completed  in  548  (fol.  17 lb).  He  states  its  h6i£;ht  as  oyer  sixty 
cubits  **bi'l-Najjar"  (i.e.  one  larger  by  a  sixth  than  the  ordinary  cubit;  see 
Ibn  Hauaal,  112  (<;),  and  Gloss  Qwgr.  tub  <<Najar").  He  says,  too,  that  it 
was  the  nrst  bridge  to  be  built  in  l)iyar  Bakr ;  and  proceeds  to  instance  other 
bridges  of  later  date  (fol.  179*),  one  of  these  being  that  oyer  the  Taryar  riyer 
between  Fanak  and  Jazirat  ibn  'Omar,  built  by  Jamal  al-Din  al-I^bahani,  the 
yizier  at  Mosul,  who  contemplated  another  oyer  the  Tigris  at  Bafata  below 
Jazira,  but  did  not  liye  to  complete  it  fib.  and  lS6b),  On  fol.  195*  he  records, 
too,  that  in  570  Banafsah,  a  slaye  girl  belonein^  to  the  Caliph,  made  a  second 
bridge  of  boats  (Jisr)  oyer  the  Tigris  for  wiiich  the  chain,  which  cost  1,500 
dinars,  was  procured  from  |f  ani  (where  there  were  iron-mines,  Taq&t,  ii,  188) ; 
that  it  was  moored  below  the  Taj  palace,  the  old  bridge  being  removed  to  near 
the  entrance  of  Darb  ZB\±i  near  the  college  of  MuwafEaq ;  and  that  the  new 
bridge  proved  of  great  use.  (The  building  bj  Banafeah  of  a  bridge  near  the 
Shuniziyya  quarter,  probably  the  *  Thorn  bndge,'  is  mentioned  in  **  Baghdad 
during  the  Aobasid  Caliphate,*'  by  G.  Le  Strange,  p.  79,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Ta*rikh-i-Guzidah  of  ^amd-Allah.  Perhaps  the  bridge  was  misdescnbed  by 
Hamd-AUah.) 
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its  author  nothing  is  known,^  but  the  Kitab  Baghdad  is  the 
well-known  work  by  Ibn  abi  Tahir  Taifiir,  the  prototype  of  all 
subsequent  histories  of  Baghdad.  (See  Brockdmann,  Gesch., 
i,  p.  138.)'  The  earlier  version  of  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history 
(Or.  6,310)  is  smaller  in  compass  than  Or.  S^SOS,  not  so  much 
owing  to  greater  conciseness  as  to  the  absence  of  the  matter 
added  to  the  later  version.  The  scope  of  the  history  is 
rather  local  than  general,  and,  apart  from  the  proof  afforded 
by  the  existence  of  the  earlier  version,  it  would  have  been 
apparent  that  much  of  the  non-local  matter  in  Or.  5,803,  at 
least  in  its  latter  half,  which  alone  I  have  fully  read,  was  an 
addition  to  an  existing  work.  This  foreign  matter,  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Marwanid  dynasty  in  478  a.h.,  consists  in  the 
main  of  scraps  of  Bagdad  history  with  some  notices  of  the 
Fatimide  rulers,  inserted,  at  times,  in  the  middle  of  an 
episode,  or  out  of  order  of  date,  or  twice  over,  and  under 
different  dates.  And  many  of  the  dates  are  at  variance  with 
those  given  in  other  histories.  Later,  from  the  time  of 
Zangi  onwards,  when  the  centre  of  politics  had  shifted  to 
Mosul  and  Damascus,  when  Maridin  and  not  Mayyafariqin 
was  the  residence  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  when  Ibn  al- 
Azraq  was  himself  a  spectator  of  events,  his  history  broadens 
somewhat,  and  is  made  up  of  unconnected  notices  of  events 
occurring  in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere.     To  its  close  the 


^  This  author  most  not  be  confused  with  *Ali  b.  Mnbanunad  al-Shimsh&tiy 
a  poet  at  the  Court  of  Saif  al-Daula ;  see  fol.  1136  of  this  MS.,  Yaqut,  iii,  320, 
and  Ibn  ^allikan  (81.  En^.,  ii,  335).  Dhahabi  (Or.  48,  2b)  quotes  a  History 
by  'Ali  b.  Muhammad  al-^im^ati  for  warfare  between  Saif  al-Daula  and  the 
weeks  in  351  a.h. 

'  I  have  found  but  one  subsequent  reference  in  the  MS.  to  the  Kitab 
Bai^dad — at  fol.  95a,  where  it  is  quoted  as  fbang  the  death  of  the  Imam  Malik 
in  199  A.H.  at  the  age  of  85  years.  Ibn  al-Azraq  there  says  that  he  had 
already  given  the  date  otherwise  and  as  he  then  believed  it  to  oe,  and  that  he 
now  gave  this  different  date.  And  he  had  in  fact  stated  (fol.  92a^)  that  the 
Imam  died  in  179  a.h.,  aged  84  years,  or,  according  to  al-Waqidi,  affed 
90  jears.  Ibn  Khallikan's  life  of  the  Imam  (SI.  Eng.,  ii,  p.  547)  contains 
a  smiilar  statement.  Ibn  al-Azraq  was  evidently  struck  by  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  dates.  That  riven  by  Ibn  Taif^r  unfortunately  does  not  fall 
within  the  period  covered  by  the  fra^ent  of  his  work  (B.M.  Add.  23,318) 
relating  to  the  rei|^  of  Ma'mun,  which  begins  at  204  a.h.  Ibn  al-Azraq 
relates  the  foundation  of  Baehdad  at  fol.  89,  but  does  not  quote  the  Kitab 
Baghdad. 
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work  continues  to  be  rather  a  patchwork  than  a  tissue  of 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  opening  narrative  of  the  Moslem 
conquest  of  the  country  is  inserted  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  Mayyafariqin  (fol.  7b  et  seq.)>  taken  from 
a  '  Tash^I^a '  in  the  Melkite  Church  there,  which  a  Christian 
translated  for  the  author  from  the  Sjrriac  into  Arabia  And 
Yaquty  writing  just  half  a  century  after  Ibn  al- Azraq,  givea 
the  same  account  in  a  more  concise  form  in  the  Mu'jam  al- 
Buldan,  ed.  Wiist.,  iv,  703.*  The  narrative  proceeds  under 
headings  of  successive  Caliphs  until,  on  fol.  110a,  comes  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Hamdanids,  and  in  particular  of 
Saif  al-Daula,  who  held  Mayyafariqin,  with  notices  of  his 
campaigns,  of  his  Court,  of  the  names  of  the  literary  men 
who  frequented  it  (fol.   llSb),  of  his  death,  and  of  his 


^  Some  of  the  yariants  in  the  two  texts  are  noticeable.  The  original  name 
of  Mayyafariqin— *  Oity  of  Martyrs*— in  Taqiit,  705,  ^U»^<X^  is,  on  fol.  9^, 
^^^yjji^  (see  Assemaniy  B.C.  i,  174).    In  the  list  of  the  city  towers,  Taqfit's 

Lyjl  —J  ia  fi^UJ^  ^y^«  In  the  list  of  gates  Yaqut'sjjLiJ^,  ^jiS, 
and  iyJil^  are,  respectiyely,  J^l^js^ ,  ^^ ,  ^cl  iy^\  (though  on  fol.  UOa 
the  second  of  these  appears  twice  as  ^^y^)*  The  meadow  where  the 
eonqnerors  stock  up  their  ^ears  (Yaqtit,  707),  iJotfuJl  ^j^ ,  is,  on  fol.  6a, 
Lk^l  j^j^ .  Further,  the  date  of  the  Seleucid  era,  corresponding  with 
800  A.D.  (the  foundation  of  the  city),  given  in  Taqiit  as  623,  is,  on  fol.  10^, 
erroneously    923,    but   the    words    which    follow    in    Taqut,    706,    1.    21, 

are,  more  probably,  J-5  ^  CSX^\  ^}^^  ^J^  ^  lS^J  ^Ji  J-5^ 
i.e.  the  Bishop  James,  d.  a.d.  338.     (See  Assemani,  B.C.  i,  17.) 
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elaborate  funeral  (117ay    Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Mayyafariqin  and  the  rest  of  Diyar  Bakr  by 

^  Among  the  expeditions  of  Saif  al-Daula,  one  against  Armenia  in  328  a.h. 
(940  A.D.)i  mentioned  on  fol.  1116,  contains  some  interesting  names.  It 
mns  thns: — 

fc_^jlL^  ^  j^jL^  L.-'^^Ltf  Ju-^Jl  Jus  ^  i^^ji  ^  U**'iPrJ^  ^  j^^ 

AjjJ  ^5i*^>"^  iLJi^iLj  ilijUaJt  fj^lai  ^  Ji^Pr  i^ji  W^<  CiP^t^ 
Vto^l^Ui^  1^1  jJa  ^  *X«lJ|^  C>W^  CT^^  L5^l^*^'  cri^  ClT^  *^'  -? 

(sic)  Ujj^U-  Iw*  J  (^/**-I-w  ^if-^^^^^  »V^  ^^  x«^l  ^^  Ju:>-1  J  (sic) 

L»  ^  ^^::l/«J^  (j  ^  iUX^-  vjiii-^sf^ ....  («^^Lt  5«  ^  l^U^^  ^  ^j^t»Ju» 
UJtus  Ulsw  AX^  L-a  ^  v-.-^^  ij jJli^l  jJj  ^  ii^Vj/^^  (^'  *^^  ^^ 

The  names  Oagic,  D6ranic,  Ashot,  and  Grigor  seem  to  he  those  of  princes 
of  the  house  of  Ardzrouni  (see  their  history  in  **  Collection  d'historiens 
Armeniens,"  hy  M.  Brosset,  vol.  i,  248  and  263 ;  St.  Petersburg,  1874).  The 
title  '  Marzpan '  (Marzuban)  of  Armenia  occurs,  ib.  210.  The  Batriq  al-Batariqa 
is  probably  the  '  I^^an '  or  central  king.  The  Sunasuna,  who  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  MS.  as  hostile  neighbours,  were  an  Armenian  tribe  (Ibn 
al-A^ir,  ix,  306).  For  *  al-faitawana,'  see  Yaqiit,  iii,  670,  and  for 
<  Barkari,'  Igta^ri,  194.  The  latter  is  marked  as  *  Pergri '  on  Eiepert's  map 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  as  situate  on  the  stream  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
Lake  Van,  with  Arjish,  Dhat  al-Jauz,  and  Akhlat  lying  along  the  north  shore 
in  succession  westwards,  Dhat  al-Jauz  being  **  Ardzge  or  *Adeldjiwaz,"  and 
on  fol.  160a  it  occurs  again  as  (iys^  4>Vfi .  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis 
that  the  word  should  more  properly  be  *  Artske,'  the  Armenian  having  probably 
been  transliterated  according  to  Constantinople  pronunciation  ;   further,  that 

j.ji.A.s.  1902.  51 
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^Adud  al-Da\ila,  with  a  notice  of  his  literary  Court,  which 
included  al-*TJtbi,  the  author  of  the  Kitab  Yamini  (fol.  120a). 
And  then  an  account  of  how  in  372,  on  the  death  of  'Adud 
al-Daula,  Bad  the  Kurd  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in 
Diyar  Bakr  as  an  independent  ruler,  where  he  was  followed 
in  succession  by  his  three  nephews,  the  children  of  his 
brother-in-law  Marwan,  with  Mayyafariqln  as  their  capital. 
Their  dynasty — the  Marwanid— with  that  of  their  successors, 
the  Ortoqids  of  Maridln,  under  whom  Ibn  al-Azraq  lived, 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  MS.  Of  these  I  hope  to  give 
some  account  on  a  future  occasion. 

Ibn  al-Azraq's  quotations  from  other  histories  by  name 
are  few,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Marwanid  rulers 
onwards  no  historian  is  cited.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
MS.,  so  far  as  I  have  perused  it,  I  have  found  quotations 
from  the  following  authors : — 

Al-Waqidi,  Brockelmann,  Gesch  ,  i,  p.  V\o,  on  fol.  926; 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  Kitab  al-Ma'arif,  ib.,  p.  120,  on  fols.  886, 
90a,  and  94J ;  al-Biladhuri,  Kitab  al-Buldan,  ib.,  p.  141, 
on  fol.  2a;  Ibn  Taifur,  Kitab  Baghdad,  ib.,  p.  138,  on 
fol.  95a ;  Al-Dmawari,  al-Akhbar  al-Tiwal,  ib.,  p.  123,  on 
fol.  126 ;  Al-Suli,  Kitab  al-Auraq,  ib.,  p.  143,  on  fol.  lOOr/ ; 
and  Hilal  al-Sabi,  Ta'rikh,  ib.,  p.  323,  on  fol.  123a.  And 
on  fol.  108a  an  unknown  historian,  Ibn  Shajara,  is  quoted 
for  a  strange  gift  to  the  Caliph  Muqtadir,  in  306  a.h.,  of 
the  upper  half  of  a  huge  fish's  head,  which  was  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  palace  until  it  was  pillaged  by  al-Basasiri 
(in  450  A.H.;  Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix,  442).  The  text  is  as 
follows: — 

iCi^i  ^y^f*!^  ^  c5jJl  ,^J^  ^^^^  u-b  *— ^  ^Ui-)J 


Lucas  iDJijian,  in  his  Universal  Geography,  Venice,  1806,  vol.  i  (Armenia^  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work  (Asia),  at  p.  165  gives  the  modera  name  of  the  place 
as  *  Aliavaz  *  or  *  Atiljewaz.'  *  Sibalwark  *  is  the  modem  Turkish  *  S^v^rek.' 
*  Qalb  ^  iB  included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Diyarbakr,  given 
by  Ibn  Shaddad  (Bodl.,  Marsh  333,  65a),  which,  he  says,  passed  from  one  ruler 
to  another  as  if  they  were  pledges  or  chessmen. 
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iUiU  J  eJJl  itw-i  <Ujj  Jii  j^]/J'  J-y  W  uyj  ^^  cT^^r^' 

I  have  found  Ibn  al-Azraq's  history  quoted  or  copied  by 
Ibn  Khallikan  in  the  following  passages  of  De  Slane's 
English  translation :— Vol.  i,  p.  127  (Or.  5,803,  fols.  1346- 
ld5a),  for  the  bequest  by  al-Manazi  of  his  library  to  two 
mosques;  p.  158  (fols.  1406-1416),  p.  506  (fol.  1656),  and 
p.  602  (fol.  183a);  vol.  ii,  p.  HI  (fol.  121a),  p.  581 
(fol.  1036),  p.  629  (fol.  182a),  and  p.  646,  without  mention 
of  the  history,  being  the  above-mentioned  passage  relating 
to  Kamal  al-bin  al-Shahrazuri  (fol.  1746) ;  vol.  iii,  p.  338 
(fol.  1636),  p.  356  (fol.  175a),  and  p.  601,  where  our  author's 
name  is  printed  by  error  Ibn  Ziilak  (fol.  189a). 

Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  in  the  Mir'at  al-Zaman,  quotes  a  History 
of  Mayyafariqm — meaning  no  doubt  that  by  Ibn  al-Azraq — 
B.M.  Or.  4,619,  fol.  2166,  under  418  a.h.,  for  the  placing 
of  a  purse  of  money  in  the  coffin  of  the  Vizier  al-Ma^ribi  as 
a  means  of  identification  (see  Or.  5,803,  fol.  1356),  and  also 
(ibid.,  fol.  217a)  for  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain 
Abu  Hawari  al-Wasiti,  that  the  vizier  wished  to  be  buried 
beneath  the  feet  of  al-Husain,  a  statement  which  appears 
neither  in  Or.  5,803  nor  in  the  earlier  version. 

And  again,  in  the  same  work  (Paris,  1506,  fol.  69a),  under 
453  A.H.,  he  quotes  this  history  for  many  facts  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Marwanid  Nasr  al-Daula ;  again,  on  foL  2526, 
in  connection  with  the  summoning  of  Qilij  Arslan  b.  Sulai- 
man  in  498  from  Malatiyyah  to  rule  at  Mayyafariqfn,  for  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Sulaiman  b.  Qutalmish,  had  been  sent 
by  Malek  Shah  to  conquer  the  former  place ;  on  foL  258a, 
for  the  defeat  of  Qilij  Arslan  in  499  by  Jawali  Saqawah, 
a  mamliik  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  and  his  death  by  drowning 
(see  Or.  5,803,  168a) ;  and  on  fols.  258a  and  6,  in  the  notice 
of  Qilij  Arslan,  under  500  a.h.,  for  the  statement  that 
Muhammad  also  despatched  Jawali  to  fight  the  Franks,  and 
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ordered  the  local  rulers  to  obey  him;  that  Jakarmish  of 
Moaol  refused  to  do  so,  was  defeated  by  Jawali,  and  died 
of  his  wounds ;  that  Qilij  Arslan  then  occupied  Mosul,  bat 
was  also  attacked  by  Jawali  and  drowned;  and  that  his 
infant  son  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  Mas'ud,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  Saljuq  line  of  Bum.  (This  passage  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Or.  5,803 ;  the  events  are  told  by  Ibn  al- 
A^fr,  X,  291  et  seq.)  Again,  on  fol.  306ft,  the  passage 
relating  to  the  earthquake  at  Janzah  in  510  a.h.  is  taken 
verbatim  from  Or.  5,803,  162a~6,  viz.,  that  the  town  was 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  David  (the  Restorer),  the  captives 
being  so  numerous  that  they  were  conveyed  to  Tiflis  in 
waggons.  Moslems  were  brought  in  there  in  flocks,  and 
most  of  them  were  bought  and  released  by  the  inhabitants — 
presumably  the  Moslem  section — ^many  of  whom  told  the 
author  (i.e.  Ibn  al-Azraq,  on  his  visit  in  548)  that  they 
became  impoverished  in  that  year. 

Lastly,  the  author  of  the  MS.  BodL  Marsh  333  drew 
from  the  history  of  Ibn  al-Azraq  about  one-fourth  of  its 
contents.  Of  that  MS.  the  probable  author,  as  above  stated, 
was  'Izz  al-Dm  Ibn  Shaddad. 


It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  this  author  and  of  his 
works.  Dhahabi,  in  the  Ta'rikh  al-Islam,  B.M.  Or.  1,540, 
iub  684  A.H.,  has  a  notice  of  his  death,  as  follows : — '*  The 
Eatib  ^Izz  ^-Dm  Abu  'Abd  Allah  Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim 
b.  'Ali  b.  Shaddad  al-Ansari  of  Halab,  bom  there  in  613  A.H., 
was  a  man  of  great  culture  and  intelligence.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Halab,  and  of  a  life  of  the  Sultan 
al-Malik  al-Zahir  al-Salihi  (i.e.  Baibars).  He  had  been  in 
close  attendance  on  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Nasir  Yusuf 
(i.e.  the  Ayyubid  ruler  at  Halab,  634-658  a.h.),  and  had 
gone  on  missions  from  him  to  Hulagu  and  others.  Later, 
after  the  fall  of  Halab,  he  settled  in  Egypt,  and  acquired 
position  and  respect  at  the  Court  of  al-Malik  al-Zahir  and 
al-Malik  al-Mansur  (i.e.  Qalaun,  678-689,  whose  reign 
followed  on  those  of  the  two  sons  of  Baibars).    He  possessed 
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a  courtier's  ingratiating  qaalities,  and  was  alert  in  rendering 
service  to  people.  To  some  extent  he  imparted  traditions, 
and  some  persons  in  Egypt  derived  them  from  him.  He 
died  in  Safar,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  Muqattam 
(sic  fi^^).  He  was  offered  the  post  of  vizier  under  al-MaUk 
al-8adid  (probably  al-Sa'id  Baraka  Ehan,  Baibars'  son  and 
aaecessor,  ruled  676-8  a.h.),  but  he  declined  it.  His  monthly 
stipend  was  a  thousand  dirhams.  He  led  an  honoured  and 
easy  life." 

This  account  accords  very  closely,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
what  the  author  of  Marsh  383  says  therein  of  himself. 

The  "History  of  Halab"  is  doubtless  the  first  volume 
of  al-A'laq  al-KhatIra,  composed  not  earlier  than  678,  which 
comprises  Halab  and  the  adjacent  district.  Of  this  the 
British  Museum  possesses  an  incomplete  copy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Gat.  No.  1,323,  and  a  fragment  of 
the  same,  ib.,  No.  282  (2).  There  is,  too,  a  copy  at 
St.  Petersburg — ^Asiatic  Museum,  162.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  also  a  fine  MS.  of  the  third  volume  of  the  work — 
Cat.  No.  1,324 — comprising  Damascus  and  Eastern  Syria, 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  composition,^  but  which  is 
imperfect,  and  so  greatly  damaged  by  water  as  to  be  largely 
illegible. 

The  MS.  Bodl.  Marsh  333  is  a  fine  fourteenth-century 
copy.  It  was  composed  in  679  a.h.,  and  copied  in  789  a.h. 
by  Sulaiman  b.  Ghazi  b.  Muhammad  al-Iwani ;  and  it  is 
both  perfect  and  legible.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Diyar 
Modar,  Diyar  Rabl'a,  and  Diyar  Bakr.  And  there  must 
have  been  yet  another  portion  of  the  work,  on  Mosul,  for 
the  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  means  to  treat  of  it, 
for  although  not  strictly  part  of  Mesopotamia,  yet  it  was 
adjacent,  and  under  the  Caliphate  was  included  with  it 
under  one  governor ;  and  later,  on  fol.  46a,  in  his  account 


1  The  date  of  the  composition  of  both  Tolames  is  given  in  the  B.M.  Catalogue, 
No.  1,324,  as  674  ^.h.  But  it  appears  from  the  former  (Add.  28,334,  92a)  that 
it  was  composed  after  the  accession  of  Qalaon,  in  678  ;  and  as  regards  the  latter 
volume  (Aad.  23,335,  on  fol.  76a)  the  date  675  appears.  As  to  this  volume  see 
4X>ncluding  Note  infra* 
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of  the  town  of  Sinjar,  he  says  with  reference  to  the  Oqailid 
Muslim  that  his  story  was  given  in  the  history  of  Mosul. 

The  other  work  mentioned  by  Dhahabi  —  the  Life  of 
Baibars — is  referred  to  in  Marsh  333  on  fol.  366,  when 
the  author,  speaking  of  Bira  as  haying  been  since  560  under 
governors  appointed  by  Baibars,  adds  that  the  place  under- 
went three  sieges  by  the  Tatars,  *'  as  shall  be  related  in  our 
history,  under  successive  years,  of  the  life  of  the  Sultan  al- 
Malik  al-Zahir,  may  Allah  perpetuate  his  rule/' 

Further,  the  author  mentions  two  other  historical  works 
as  his..  On  fol.  40a,  in  relating  how  the  Ayyubids  had 
called  in  Ehwarizm  Shah  to  expel  the  Atabek  Lu'lu'  from 
Naslbm,  he  adds  that  this  shall  be  set  out  fully  ''in  our 
continuation  {Ji^)  to  the  history  of  Ibn  al-Athir."  And, 
on  fol.  1076,  when  relating  the  defeat  and  death  of  Jalal 
al-Dln  Mankbumi  ^  in  628,  he  says  that  he  will  give  some 
account  of  his  doings  **  notwithstanding  we  have  gone  into 
this  in  detail  in  our  work  entitled  jV^^  \^  (j?^^^  ^^ 
^^j*>!l,"  the  two  powers  being  presumably  the  Khwarizm 
Shah  and  the  Ayyubid  of  Halab,  al-Nasir  Yiisuf. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  Ibn  Shaddad  by  al-Nasir 
YOsuf,  the  author  of  Marsh  333,  in  his  account  of  Harran, 
tells  us  (fol.  206)  that  in  640  a.h.,  after  the  town  had 
passed  to  that  sovereign,  he  was  sent  to  inspect  it ;  that  he 
found  its  revenue  at  that  date  to  amount  to  one  million 
dirhams,  whilst  in  the  time  of  al-Ashraf  (i.e.  fifteen  years 
earlier)  the  amount  had  been  thrice  as  much ;  and  that  it 
still  further  declined  later  under  Tatar  rule. 

Again,  in  his  account  of  Jazlrat  ibn  'Omar,  which,  on  the 

death  of  its  Atabek  Mahmud  in  648,  passed  to  his  son 

Mas'ud,  he  says  (fol.  62a)  that  in  649,  after  the  return  of 

I'asir  from  defeating  the  Egyptians,  there  arrived  Tatar 

oys,  and  with  them  merchants,  who  were  the  bearers  of 

rhe  name  is  written  *  Hankoberti '  by  Hoadas  in  his  translation  of  the  life 
ial  al-Din  hy  al-Nasawi,  Paris,  1895;  see  preface  and  note  on  p.  3.    But 

written  'Mankbumi'  in  the  thirteenth-century  MS.  of  the  same  work 
!.  Or.  5,662)  and  elsewhere,    ^afadi,  in  his  notice  of  Jalal  al-Din  in  the 

bil-Wafayat  (B.M.  Add.  23,359,  23a),  spells  the  name  *  Mankiibomi.' 
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orders  on  various  sovereigns  for  the  payment  of  sums  of 
money>^  viz.,  200,000  dinars  on  al-Nasir,  and  smaller  sums 
on  the  rulers  of  Rum,  Mosul,  Maridin,  Mayjrafariqin, 
Jazira,  and  Husn  Kayfa  respectively.  These  all  shifted 
their  liability  on  to  al-Nasir,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  their 
suzerain,  and  that  they  could  not  satisfy  the  orders  unless 
he  did  the  same.  The  claim  was  accordingly  presented  to 
al-Nasir,  and  he  was  advised  by  Sulaiman  al-Hafizi^  to 
satisfy  it.  But  the  author  protested  against  this  course  on 
the  ground  that  when  Taj  al-Muluk  visited  Euyuk  Khan  in 
643,  similar  documents  (^^l)  were  made  out  to  him,  to  the 
effect  that  they  on  their  side  should  be  under  no  liability  to 
satisfy  such  orders,  nor  to  provide  any  assistance  in  men. 
And  the  documents  were  fetched  and  bore  this  out.  There- 
upon al-Nasir  sent  the  author  with  the  envoys  and  merchants 
to  the  other  rulers  with  instructions  to  traverse  the  claim 
(a^U-)).     In  the  meantime  a  message  arrived  from  Mas'ud 

1  The  words  are  auLc  CL>ltU>-  ^j^i^oJ  ^^[y  meaningy^apparently,  orders 

for  payment  to  the  merchants  of  money  dne  from  the  yarious  rulers  to  the  Tatars. 

The  Turkish  word  f^j^  means  a  royal  order ;  see  Zenker,  Diet.  Turk.,  ii,  949. 

'  This  is  the  person  suggested  hy  KicoU  (Bodl.  Cat.,  ii,  603)  as  the  possible 
author  of  the  MS.  He  is  mentioned  on  fol.  666,  under  the  name  of  Zain  al-Dln, 
as  having  given  advice  owing  to  which  succour  sent  from  Damascus  to  support 
al-Lu'lu*  *8  son,  al-Mu?affar,  in  Sinjor  against  the  Tatars  was  by  them  intercepted 
and  the  place  taken.  A  notice  of  this  Zain  al-Din  Sulaiman  al-Qafi^i  is  given 
by  Ibn  Abi  Ujaibi^a  (Brock.,  i,  326)  in  his  ***Uyto  al-Anba,"  Cairo,  1299, 
ii,  189,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  first  in  the  service  of  al-Hafif  Arslan 
Shah,  the  son  of  al-'Adil,  ruler  of  Qal^at  Ja'bar,  and  contributed  to'bri^  about 
its  transfer  to  al-Nafir  of  Qalab  ifin  638,  see  fol.  Z6b  of  the  MS.).  He  then 
went  to  ^alab,  where  he  gained  influence  and  wealth,  and  on  al-Na^ir  acquiring 
Damascus  (in  648)  he  accompanied  him  there.  When  the  Tatars  beffan  pressing 
their  demands  on  al-Na^ir,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  HMagu,  when  ne  was 
completely  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Tatars,  and  used  his  position  to  push 
their  pretensions  and  to  inspire  al-Na^ir,  who  was  averse  to  warfare,  with 
apprehension  by  exaggeratinK  their  resources  as  compared  with  his  own.  When 
Damascus  submitted  to  the  Tatars,  Zain  al-Din  obtained  a  neat  position  there 
under  the  Na'ib,  but  when  the  Tatars  were  defeated  by  the  Mamluk  Sultan 
Qntnz,  and  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Moslems,  the  Na'ib  fled,  and  with  him 
Zain  al-Dln,  afraid  of  the  treatment  he  would  receive  at  Moslem  hands.  His 
fears  were  misplaced.  $afadi,  in  the  VTafi  bil-Wafayat,  Bodl.,  i.  No.  668 
(Seld.  Arch.  A.  2^,  records  him  under  the  name  of  Sulaiman  b.  *Ali  Zain  al-Din 
Abu  al-Muayyad  ^a^ib  'Uqbara  al-^afi^,  and,  after  ^oting  the  above  state- 
aibi*i 


ments  of  Ibn  Abi  n^bi%  says  that  he  was  accuised  by  H^ifu  of  corresp 
with  the  ruler  of  £^t,  and  was  put  to  deatii  with  his  chimren  and  relatives, 
to  the  number  of  11^  persons.     $afadi  adds  that  the  ruler  in  question  was 
al-!?ahir,  i.e.  Baibars,  and  the  date  662  a.h. 
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complaining  of  the  hostility  shown  to  him  since  his  father's 
death  by  Lu'lu'  of  Mosul,  and  offering  to  cede  Jazura  to 
al-Nisir  for  a  compensation.  This  offer  al-Nasir  did  not 
immediately  entertain,  being  fully  occupied  with  Egyptian 
matters,  but  he  directed  the  author  to  intercede  with  Lu'la' 
on  Mas^ud's  behalf,  and  to  try  and  arrange  matters.  The 
author  accordingly  followed  the  envoys  to  Mosul,  where 
he  found  he  had  been  preceded  by  'Abd  al-Rahim  Majd  al- 
Dln,  son  of  the  Sahib  Eamal  al-Dm  ^Omar,  known  as  Iba 
al-'Adim  (the  historian  of  Halab),  to  condole  <m  the  death 
of  Lu'lu'^s  son.  Lu'lu'  alleged  various  grievances  against 
Mas'ud,  one  being,  apparently,  that  he  had  taught  his 
daughter  bad  language,  and  he  offered  his  guest  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  overhearing  a  specimen,  but  received  the  reply 
that  his  statement  was  sufficient  proof.  He  further  said 
that  Mas'ud  was  wholly  incompetent  to  guard  his  territory ; 
that  it  ought  to  belong  to  someone  who  could  do  the  Moslem 
cause  some  benefit ;  and  he  offered  al-Nasir  50,000  dinars 
in  gold  if  it  were  made  over  to  him.  The  author  did  not 
encourage  this  plan,  nevertheless  Lu'lu'  managed,  through 
Majd  al-Dm,  to  come  to  a  secret  arrangement  with  al-Na§ir 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  latter  was  rid  of  the  Egyptian 
business  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  seize  Jazlra.  The  author 
next  proceeded  to  Jazlra,  and  Mas'ud  offered  to  leave  the 
place  in  his  charge  whilst  he  went  and  saw  al-Nasir,  but  the 
author  declined  this  and  went  on  to  Maridln. 

The  question  of  the  money  claims  had  been  discussed 
between  the  envoys  and  the  author,  in  Lulu"s  presence, 
and  had  led  to  much  recrimination.  The  envoys  were 
insolent  to  Lu'lu' ;  he  reproached  the  author  with  having 
come  to  his  detriment ;  the  author  retorted  that  Lu'lu'  was 
the  cause  of  the  envoys'  outburst,  and  the  latter  were 
rebuked  by  the  Tatar  Na'ib  at  Mosul.  But  to  him  and  them 
alike  the  author  was  inflexible,  and  refused  all  payment, 
whether  on  the  part  of  al-Nasir  or  his  feudatories.  Whilst 
the  envoys  were  on  their  way  to  Irbil,  Lu'lu'  caused  them  to 
be  attacked  and  killed  to  a  man,  and  in  answer  to  the  Na'ib's 
protests  alleged  that  it  had  happened  outside  his  territory, 
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but  that  he  would  make  an  enquiry.  He  then  collected  out 
of  his  fortresses  all  such  as  deserved  to  die,  had  them 
executed,  and  handed  over  their  possessions  to  the  Na'ib, 
saying  that  they  were  the  culprits.  This  quite  satisfied  the 
Na'iby  and  Lu'lu'  told  the  author  in  confidence  that  his 
«uzerain  al-Nasir  might  with  advantage  act  by  his  example. 
As  regards  Jazira,  the  author  says  that  Lu'lu',  on  hearing  of 
al-Nasir's  assent,  hastened  in  649  to  seize  the  town  uncon- 
ditionally. Masked  was  shipped  off  to  Mosul  by  river,  but 
he  never  arrived,  being  drowned  on  the  way.  He  was  the 
last  ruler  of  the  line  of  Zangi. 

The  author  also  gives  in  the  MS.  an  account  of  his 
embassy  to  Hulagu,  or,  more  accurately,  to  his  son  Yashmut, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Tatar  force  besieging  Mayya- 
fariqin  in  656  a.h.  It  came  about  thus.  The  last  Ayyubid 
ruler  of  MayyaSriqm,  al-Eamil  Muhammad,  who,  in  645, 
succeeded  his  father,  al-Muzaffar  Ghazi  b.  al-'Adil,  had 
induced  the  Mongol  Batu  to  recall  the  Tatar  troops  wbo 
were  besieging  Mayyafariqin  in  650,  on  condition  of  his 
attending  in  person  at  the  Court  of  Mangu  (foL  llla-i). 
Late  in  the  year  he  did  this,  bearing  rich  gifts.  His  arrival 
coincided  with  that  of  al-Muzaffitr  Qara  Arslan,  the  son  of 
al-Sa'id  Najm  al-Din  Ghazi,  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridin, 
•and  a  contest  for  precedence  arose  between  them  which  was 
decided  by  Mangu  in  favour  of  al-Eamil,  on  the  ground 
that  his  dominions  were  the  more  extensive.  Both  did 
homage  to  Mangu,  who  dismissed  them  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  his  brother  Hiilagu,  telling  them  they 
were  not  to  attend  on  him  again  unless  by  order  of  Hulagii, 
for  they  were  now  under  his  supervision  {^^  ^1  Ol[U  fSj^\) 
(fol.  1126). 

Al-Eamil,  on  his  return  to  Mayya£riqm,  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  Mangii  and  imprisoned  his  representatives. 
Mangu  showed  no  resentment,  only  ordering  al-EamU  to 
proceed  with  his  troops  to  Baghdad.^     He  did  not  do  this, 

^  In  order  to  assist  the  Tatar  beaie^eri.  Al-Eamil's  disobedience  to  the  order 
-was  one  of  the  four  acts  alleged  against  him  by  Htdagfi  when  he  put  him  to 
death  on  the  taking  of  Mayy^ariqin  in  668  (fol.  120a). 
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and  when  Hulagu  laid  siege  to  Bagdad  he  removed  to 
Harran,  and  from  there  wrote  to  the  author,  then  at  Halab 
and  on  the  point  of  starting  on  a  mission,  telling  him  to 
stop  and  await  his  arrival.  He  wrote  also  to  al-Nasir 
announcing  his  coming,  and  on  his  encamping  outside 
Damascus,  al-Nasir  came  out  to  meet  him  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  all  his  advisers,  except  al-Hafizi.  Al- 
Eamil  urged  on  him  that  the  Tatars  meant  conquest,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  give  way  to  them.  Since  642,  he  said, 
his  suzerain  al-Nasir  had  been  making  payments  to  them, 
and  to  what  purpose  P  For  his  part,  seeing  he  must  perish, 
he  would  prefer  to  die  a  martyr  in  Allah's  cause.  Why 
should  not  the  Sultan  and  his  army,  including  himself,  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Moslems  of  Baghdad?  If  they 
succeeded  they  would  stand  well  with  ^  the  Caliph ;  if  they 
failed  they  could  avenge  him.  Many  of  al-Nasir's  advisers 
supported  this  view.  He,  however,  suggested  sending  an 
envoy  to  accompany  al-£amil  to  Hulagu  to  negotiate.  Al- 
Eamil  answered,  "  I  base  my  appeal  on  religion :  you  take 
a  worldly  view.^  If  I  chose  to  go  to  Hulagu,  I  could  do  so 
to  greater  advantage  than  you  could,  having  already  seen 
him  twice."  Eventually  nothing  was  done  and  Baghdad 
fell.  Then  the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  aid  each  other 
when  attacked.  Al-Eamil,  on  his  return,  met  the  author 
at  Halab,  and  was  advised  by  him  when  he  got  home  to 
remove  his  Harim,  appoint  a  deputy  in  his  place,  and  come 
and  renew  his  attempts  to  instil  resolution  into  al-Nasir 
(fols.  1136-1146). 

In  656  Mayyafariqm  was  attacked  by  the  Tatars  under 

Yashmut,  son  of  Hulagu,  reinforced  by  troops  from  the 

rulers  of  Mosul  and  Maridin.     The  knowledge  that  al-Eamil 

was  in  the  place  caused  the  siege  to  be  pushed   hotly. 

asir  carried  out  his  idea  of  despatching  an  envoy,  for 

7  the  author  says  (fol.  1156)  that  he  left,  accompanied 

*  The  phrase  is  ViOaJ i  JmSi  •      It  is  used  again  on  fol.  13da. 
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by  a  grandson  of  Saladin  and  by  the  three  sons  of  al-Nasir, 
together  with  his  Harim,  who  were  to  be  left  in  Halab,  and 
taking  with  him  1,600  dinars  and  a  jewelled  belt  and  sword 
as  gifts  for  Yashmut  After  being  attacked  at  Hamah  by 
Tatars,  who  were  bought  off  with  2,000  dirhams,  the  party 
travelled  by  Harran  to  Maridin,  where  the  author  was 
reftised  an  audience  by  the  Ortoqid  Said  because  of  the 
Tatars.  At  al-Sur  another  Tatar  attack  was  bought  off. 
They  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  meeting  with  further 
rough  treatment  from  the  Tatars,  their  baggage  being 
searched  and  some  of  it  taken  from  them.  Next  day  they 
were  received  in  audience  by  the  II  Khan,  and  delivered 
their  complimentary  message,  complaining  at  the  same  time 
of  Tatar  attacks  and  outrages  on  the  inhabitants.  The  reply 
was  that  these  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  only  object 
on  their  side  was  to  punish  the  Turkomans  and  Arabs.  The 
envoy  then  demanded  compensation,  failing  which  they 
would  throw  off  their  allegiance ;  this  was  answered  by 
threats. 

The  Tatars  now  tried  to  use  the  envoy  as  a  means  of 
drawing  al-Eamil  out  from  the  besieged  city.  They  told 
him  al-Kamil  wished  to  see  him.  He  replied  this  was 
needless.  Asked  if  he  would  go  to  him  at  their  bidding, 
he  pleaded  the  absence  of  instructions  from  his  sovereign. 
As  they  insisted,  he  asked  what  he  was  to  say  to  him ;  they 
replied,  "Say  you  are  come  from  al-Nasir  to  plead  for 
permission  for  him  to  come  out  and  submit  to  the  Il-Khan." 
This  message  he  refused  to  take,  whereupon  he  was  taken 
past  a  heap  of  slain,  and  told  that  in  an  hour  he  would  be  as 
they  were.  He  replied  that  destiny  was  inevitable.  Pressed 
as  to  why  he  refused  to  go,  he  said  that  they  meant  through 
him  to  lure  al-£amil  out  to  destruction  and  to  slaughter  the 
inhabitants,  all  of  which  would  have  happened  through  his 
means.  A  chief  urged  him  not  to  talk  thus  or  he  would  be 
killed.  Finally,  he  consented  to  go,  on  condition  that  al- 
Eamil  was  not  to  come  forth,  and  that  when  terms  were 
agreed  to  the  Tatars  should  depart.  He  was  then  conducted 
by  a  Tatar  officer  to  the  city  gate,  when  they  were  met  by 
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the  Governor.  Three  dayi'  negotiatioii  foUowed^  daring 
which  the  besieged  provided  them  with  ample  and  varied 
food,  to  show  their  ability  to  endure  the  straits  they  were 
in.  Eventually  terms  were  agreed  on,  viz.,  a  payment  in 
money  and  in  kind,  including  camels,  mules,  and  horses,  part 
forthwith,  and  the  rest  when  the  Tatars  were  gone.  And 
the  Tatars  were  actually  moving  eastwards  on  their  way 
to  depart,  when  a  message  came  from  Lu'lu'  of  Mosul 
announcing  that  certain  coast  inhabitants  and  £urds  were 
on  their  way  to  attack  al-Nasir,  who  had  resolved  on  flight. 
Letters  came,  too,  addressed  to  the  envoy,  urging  him  to 
make  peace,  and  get  the  Tatars  away.  On  this  the  Tatars 
dissembled.  The  envoy  was  interrogated,  and  in  spite  of 
his  explanation  the  operations  against  Mayyafiriqin  were 
renewed,  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart.  He  withdrew 
accordingly  to  Maridin.  This  time  he  saw  its  ruler,  al- 
Said,  who  congratulated  him  on  his  efforts  in  the  Moslem 
cause,  and  said  that  if  he  were  granted  a  subsidy  in  men 
and  money  by  al-Nasir  he  would  make  the  Tatars  raise  the 
siege,  and  they  could  then  unite  in  wresting  Mosul  from 
that  hypocrite  (j;il:^),  i.e.  Lu'lu'.  And  to  this  he  bound 
himself  by  oath.  The  author  then  continued  his  journey  to 
Harran,  when  he  heard  that  the  Tatars  had  regretted  his 
departure,  and  had  decided  to  reopen  negotiations  through 
him.  At  Halab  he  heard  that  Yashmut  had  raised  the 
siege,  but  had  left  a  force  under  a  deputy  to  prevent  al- 
Eamil's  escape,  the  cause  of  this  being  cold,  want  of  supplies, 
and  mortality  among  the  horses.  And  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  657,  messages  reached  Damascus  from  Mayyafariqin 
imploring  aid. 

From  Halab  the  author  was  summoned  to  Damascus,  and 
went  to  meet  al-Nasir  on  his  way  back  from  Jerusalem. 
He  told  him  of  what  had  been  suggested.  To  the  proposal 
of  the  ruler  of  Maridm  no  reply  was  sent. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  of  the  author's  personal 
history  to  be  found  in  the  MS.,  but  it  is  probable  that  more 
might  be  gathered  from  the  volumes  on  Halab  and  on 
Damascus. 
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The  MS.  contains  references  to  the  following  writers  on 
geography  :— 

Ta*qiibi  (Brockelmann,  Gesoh.  Arab.  Lit.,  i^  226),  on  fol.  3a 

for  Diyar  Rabi'a;   26a  for  al-Ruha;   and  27a  for 

Jazirat  ibn  'Omar. 
Urn  Khurdddhhih  (ib.,  225),  on  foL  3a  for  Diyar  Rabl'a. 
Ibn  Bauqal  (ib.,  229),  on  foL  21a  for  Baqqa ;  41a  for  Dara ; 

and  44}  for  Sinjar. 
IdrUi  (ib.,  477),  Nozhat  al-Mnshtaq  fi  ikhtiraq  al-Afiq,  on 

fol.  21a  for  Raqqa ;  and  26a  on  al-Buha. 

Writers  on  philology  and  tradition : — 

aUl^rqi  b.  Kaidmi  (Wiist.  Gesch.,  23),  on  fob.  65b  and  66b 

for  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Amid  and  Mayya- 

firiqin. 
Siahdm  al-Kalbi  (Brockelmann,  i,  139),  on  fols.  21a  and  446 

for  the  names  of  Raqqa  and  of  Sinjar. 
Jawdliqi  (ib.,  280), ''  al-Mu'arrab,''  on  foL  14a  on  the  change 

of  *  Arran  *  into  '  Harran.' 

And  the  following  historians : — 

Wdqidi  (ib.,  135),  on  foL  26a  for  the  conquest  of  al-Buha. 

BUddhun  (ib.,  141),  on  fol.  37a  for  that  of  Naslbln. 

Tabari  (ib.,  142),  on  fol.  14a  for  the  founding  of  Harran^ 
and  21a  for  the  visit  of  Mansur  to  Raqqa  (154  a.h.). 

'^Ta'nkh  Muzqfari"  (Wust.  Gesch.,  205),  on  fol.  1316  for 
Maridin,  under  Muqtadir,  317  a.h. 

ffamadhdni  (ib.,  232),  'TJyim  al-Siyar  (written  'lJnwan)» 
on  fol.  11a  for  the  Saffarids ;  on  foL  1306  for 
Maridin  in  the  time  of  Mu'tadid ;  and  his  ''  Ta^yil,'* 
on  foL  132a  for  the  fact  that  Mumahhid  al-Daula 
reigned  only  a  single  year  over  Diyar  Bakr,  which, 
he  says,  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of 

Ibn  al'Atraq  aUFAriqi  (ib.,  256),  which  is  quoted  largely, 
as  above  mentioned. 
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The  Xamil  of  Ibn  aUAthir  is  frequently  quoted ;  once^  on 
fol.  46a,  for  matter  sub  502  a.h.  relating  to  Sinjar, 
which  does  not  appear  in  Tornberg's  edition. 

Ibn  ai'^Adim's  history  of  Halab  is  quoted,  on  fol.  736,  for  the 
revolt  of  'isa  b.  al-Shaikh  in  Diyar  Bakr  in  255  a.h. 

Lastly,  on  fol.  26a  the  author  quotes  Mahbub  b.  Qustantin 
al-Manbiji  for  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  for  Nimrod,  the 
founder  of  al-Buha.  This  Mahbub  is  likewise  quoted  by 
Ibn  Shaddad  in  the  first  volume  of  the  A'laq,  relating  to 
Halab  and  its  district,— B.M.  Add.  23,334,  sub  "  Antioch," 
on  fol.  86a,  for  the  rise  of  the  Maccabee,  John  Hyrcanus ; 
and  again,  sub  "Manbij,''  on  fol.  96b,  as  saying  in  his 
annals  of  the  Muluk  al-Rum  that  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  son 
of  Abraham,  extended  thirty-one  years  after  the  birth  of 
Levi,  the  son  of  Jacob ;  and  that  during  that  period  Queen 
Semiramis  (j^y*-»)  built  a  temple  in  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates  to  an  idol,  with  a  staff  of  seventy  priests,  the 
town  being  called  Hieropolis  (P).  This  passage  occurs 
somewhat  differently  in  a  work  largely  based  on  that  of 
Ibn  Shaddad,  the  Durr  al-Muntakhab  of  Ibn  Shihna 
(Brockelmann,  Gesch.,  ii,  42) ;  see  B.M.  Add.  22,673,  1126, 
and  23,337,  77a,  where  the  quotation  from  Mahbub  is  made 
to  appear  part  of  a  quotation  from  Ya'qubi  which  precedes 
it  in  Ibn  Shaddad's  work.  Mas'udi  also,  in  his  Kitab 
al-Tanbih  wa'l  Ishraf  (Bibl.  Qeogr.  Ar.,  pt.  viii,  p.  154), 
when  treating  of  the  Christian  Emperors  before  Islam, 
mentions  Mahbub  b.  Qustantm  and  Eutychius  (Brock.,  i, 
148)  as  the  two  best  Melchite  historians  he  was  acquainted 
with.  There  is  at  Florence  a  MS.  which  is  described  by 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Med.  Laur.  et  Pal.  Cat.  or.  FlorentisB,  1742, 
No.  133)  as  a  universal  history  by  Mahbub  b.  Constantin, 
Jacobite  Archbishop  of  Mabbug  (Manbij),  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  author's  own  time,  viz.  712  a.h.  (1312 
A.D.).  But  inasmuch  as  Mas'udi  died  in  345  a.h.,  the 
attribution  of  this  MS.  to  Mahbub  is  inaccurate,  or  else 
it  must  include  a  continuation  by  another  hand.  And 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks  that  the  name  of  Mahbub 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Jacobite  bishops  given 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Michael  the  Syrian  (B.M.  Or.  4,402, 
4066),  which  includes  those  ordained  between  793  and  1166 
A.D.  Mahbub  appears  also  to  be  quoted  in  the  chrono-* 
logical  work  of  Abu  Shakir  (Butrus  b.  Muhadhdhib),  who 
wrote  circ.  662  a.h.  ;  see  Dillmann,  B.M.  Gat.  Ethiop., 
No.  36,  under  ch.  48. 

Note. — A  quotation  from  Ibn  Shaddad's  description  of 
Damascus  contained  in  the  Bibl.  Geog.  Ar.,  pt.  vi,  preface, 
p.  xii,  has  led  to  my  being  favoured  with  the  following 
information  by  Professor  de  Qoeje.  He  writes  that  the  MS, 
from  which  the  quotation  was  taken  (Leyden,  1466)  is 
entitled  "Baraq  al-Sham  fi  Mahasin  Iqlim  al-Sham,"  and 
that  a  comparison  of  its  contents  with  the  description  of 
vol.  iii  of  "al-A*laq  al-KhatIra,"  given  in  the  B.M.  Cat., 
No.  1,324,  shows  the  MS.  in  question  to  be  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  that  volume,  under  a  new  title.  And  he 
adds  the  following  extract  from  the  description  of  the  MS. 
to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  revised  edition  of  the  Leyden 
Catalogue : — 

"Quum  hsDC  Capita  in  Exemplaribus  operis  jic5i^  de- 
siderentur,  codex  noster  pretiosus  est;  utilissimum  nempe 
est  opus  ad  res  Syrise  Meridionalis  et  Palestinse  prsBsertim 
ssBculis  sexto  et  septimo  cognoscendas.  Ex  Antiquioribus 
ssDpe  laudantur  al-Bal&dzori,  Qeographia  al- Jaq&bii,  interdum 
Abu-Hantfa  ad-Dinawart  et  Ibn  Hauqal.  Codex  Anno  870 
bene  exaratus,  continet  289  pag." 

The  concluding  parts,  therefore,  both  of  vol.  i  and  of 
vol.  iii,  relating  to  the  dynasties  which  ruled  at  Halab  and 
at  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  work  relating  to 
Mosul,  are  still  to  be  sought  for. 


Since  this  article  was  in  print  Professor  Sachau,  now  on  a 
visit  here  from  Berlin,  has  enabled  me  to  identify,  as  I  believe, 
yet  another  MS.  as  a  part  of  al-A'laq  al-KhatIra  of  'Izz  al- 
Dm  Ibn  Shaddad,  viz.  No.  9,800  in  Ahlwardt's  Catalogue. 
The  Professor  has  been  good  enough  to  ascertain  that  the 
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account  therein  of  the  conquest  of  Mayyafiriqm  and  Amid 
(fol.  47»)  18  given  on  the  authority  of  "  Ahmad  b.  Yusuf  b. 
'All  Ibn  al-Azraq  Sahib  Ta*rikh  Mayya&riqin  wa  Amid.** 
From  the  entry  in  the  Catalogue  it  appears  that  the  author 
of  the  Berlin  MS.  mentions  his  embassy  to  the  Tatars  in 
657  A.H. ;  that  he  had  written  a  continuation  to  the  history 
of  Ibn  al-Athir;  and  that  he  was  writing  this  work  in 
679  A.H.  ;  —  which  accords  with  the  statements  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.  Marsh  333.  Its  contents  seem  to  be  covered 
by  the  Berlin  MS.,  but  the  opening  statement  in  the  latter 
MS.,  that  it  was  to  include  an  account  of  Mosul,  does  not 
seem  borne  out  by  the  Catalogue's  analysis  of  its  contents. 
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Art.  XKYI.  —  The  Btsdlatu'l-Qhu/rdn  :  by  Abul-'Ala 
al-Ma'arri.  Part  11,  including  Table  of  Contents  with 
Text  and  Translation  of  the  Section  on  Zandaka  and 
of  other  passages.    By  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

{Concluded  from  p,  362.) 

JUIl  tA-dUj'j  iiji!^'  c;^o  -^^^  ^  J2tf;-  ^ytje-  i^jj^j    jU^l  ^j;^ 

P.  124]    (JUl  aUIj '^J  Ui  aS  JJ^  ^Ijt^  <^  4^^ 

^  (jM^yi31  ar j^  <— ^Ul^  (^/tfiJ  s^'^^riT)  v.jL^  ^y4-^  J^  S^^  uT^ 

Juu  ^  <kJ  Ja0>-j  ^  ^JumC  li  d^j  f^'^  ^  ^  aL^^  *(^1  C^ J 

MS*  AJumc*  . 
J.B.A.8.  1902.  62 
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p.  127]  l^ii;  j^!  i^^\s2j\3 

jJ:^^ ^yU  jLc c::.Jrj  U(,  *  vJUJI  wb,}  ijJilb  <J^  *  cJU^^ 
,jP-  ^1  ^  '  'l-J\  51,  ^fll  l<iU  JIl!  1-,  *  *\.j>,  ^ 

P.  128]    ^\j^i  *  ^1;^  Jl  *>iiJ  ^^\  '  <;Lji\  If.^  oiiJLj 
'  MS.  lk». 
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^\  *  ^^j^l  yijjP<  J  Jul  Uilj  *  ^;^^1  ^  U-(,  *  c^ 

v^gt,  *  :ii^  jv^  ^i^  'M^t  uj-s",  c^jK»  ^\j^j  jj](\  ji 

jj;^  ^0  U  j^l  Ajiiti  *  JUj  j;^\  ^^,-^  jLi  i_<1Aj  Jjjtff  4j,i 

'  MS.  JUcsUsJJ  iiM\. 
MS.  aInUI  .    auUI  seems  preferable  to  the  reading  adopted  in 
the  translation,  aIaUI  . 

•  MS.^^1^. 

*  MS.  ^j)i' 
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p.  129]    Aji*^U,j;*;  Jir<^<*U^Afio5,*>5J<iiM 

AJLJ^>ii  *  ^t  ^»  j^  ^S  *  ^  ^^  «J5i\i  J-cjl^ 
'  t/w\i^  «i  i-..JLf  li-«  4=Jy«^  iJ  iJf;^'j  *  w^'  cT-:— ?  l/r**" 

'  ^^>  oi;i  ^  ^'^  ^ '  ^:U!\  u^Jjy  ^  t^ti 


p.  140]  A-1**  ^lilb  li^  j1/«!V  u-f^  J^J'  ^"i  J»'  jfj  S 

yk  Jti  (....^fiJJI  <JJ>  <L£j«:w  ^^  JJLlUt  Jiij\  i,Z-iiia-)  jyf£^ 


*  MS.  jAi' . 
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J^Ji\Jaj  J  'Ja^^^  jUJ^^  ^^\  Jx  J^^  fi\^\  ^"i 

'  ^U  *Jb^b«>  uT-^J  ^  <U&U  ^»f*i  IijJjJ|^  <<  •;.aJ:t^  ^^^^^  iJj 

*  J--fl5Jl  ^\  H-^  L5^J  f*'^  vi^^  U^lsj-  i^jfi\  ^\  cJCli^ 

P.141]  '  ^%j^  Js^  A^  j^X^  ^)j:f^  (,t^l\i^jj\3^ 

j%jT  ^^  J  jU!^1  Jjj  J^  i^  iijU?  ^^f^  c:JU3  Jfk^J^  Jjhl^ 

|ijb^l:»  J^^  ui^  -itx-j  |iJ^^l  U^  ^ jU;  )yl^ \J*iP  ^*^^ 

•  MS.  JLUI  jy5»  ^  j\»xiJ  )yj.  If  }y^  is  sound,  the 
remaining  words  must  be  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  got  into 
the  text,  but  perhaps  we  should  read  vt  J^SJ*  ybj.  See 
Professor  Margoliouth's  note,  p.  319  tupra.  My  translation  has 
to  be  corrected  in  any  case. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


biS 


091  IHB  KCKASHnSB  WBO  TKLL  AX  BASK. 

JiXJ'  >,sJL5,  u-»Ui.r  '^ 


• .'  •  i: 


:aJLi^U:T.:. 


;\  T<^^ *3-£!3 (ji'lr''' '-i  '3} 

*\_J^  «TS_J;t  '»V_i_^  '-s-4-^ 


4!  ujL»\> 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


COMPLAINTS  ASDBBSSED  TO  TIME.  819 

P.  144]   ^If^  LJiJ  d  K^  Jli  Uf  u^P^  «>^  ^  ^S 

[^1]  *ftA>-1 1— .^Jtj  |*1LJ1  AfJifi  Lj^l  uili  3i  y^Ua^  ^jtt2  aJ»U 
aJ  iaJto.  Jl  &aJ  fcJ^iJl  i^^  J<^j}\  ^U»  ,>o  Jyj^jjf^i 

«;j^  Ji)  i^  j^UjJi  J\a[  e>^  ^)  iiuJi  ^  ^\  i\  <J1  j-1  oJ 


>^'  Jy^ 


o?' Jy^ 


lx<  c  ^^ 


juA  J  Jii  v^L«j  A*j  ^j,Uj  <i  f^'i\  *^j^fi.  *yj-^  tJLI J  U3|, 

P.  146]  jM\  j»,>kjJi  ^-u  a!  ju;^u  t^t 

>  HonHi^  of  TTilal.    See  ^amSta,  p.  471. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


820  ZINDIKB  Aira>  HATEBIAUSIS. 

iL^  )>J JJfcijT  yJ^'j  \JiJ^ 


p.  146]   U  *Ji*  iUI  »jsr'\i  ^oJ^lj  ijjUpl  a  iil^  \i\, 

3J^\  ^\  ij^UiUl  jj;^  (,jh;-i  tJ3 j^  ^j  -tuy  J;2f  ^J  JjiH 

S  iJfykjJt  e>^5-»i  cr-i**^^  (»*  ZioUptj  AijLJp^  ^_^  JjiJ  ^^U 
*  MS.  AnJ. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


BASH^B  IBN  BUBD  AND   sIBAWAIHI.  821 

Ji  ^!  \y«^j^  j,^  *JJ1  J^  ^^  iCj]/)  *i£  lLs^  vS^^^ 

P.  146]    Cy'^^iof*'  ^  t/*^^  i-ft-i»-  Ujj^^^o^  ^1^  Hytn^  j3^^ 

^juMyju  )  yUi  \J^  ^ji  ^  UjbU  JJb  JUi 

^^^mmj^  ij  ^J^y  i^\  ^M.ljJf  c/^  L<^^^  ^,^11^^  ^l-aJl^I  vi  ^^ 

uj  ^  cuiiLy ) jiffi^t  '«xft>^  <JuLe  ^f  ^\  J^^*  cJn^uiH  ^  ^y 

^  MS.  cjjU 

'MS.*;. 

*  MS.  ^;.(i«^.    A^.  has  *^jj^' 
i 


MS.  )j«]1 . 


Digitized  by 


Google 


822        abu^l-^alI's  judgment  on  BijrasHlfi. 

p.  147]  ^ui  aji^/^i  jj^L-^^i^^^i  ^^^1^  j-^ 

^i>/j  U  4Jl;>/j  UJ^^jUl  Jjbl  ^  Jb  <uU  Jlei-l  ^^^^'  ^^t^ 
j^j^  4^U^  iJi^  idJl  ^r,|^  dJJ\  aL^  iGjAit  ^51  ^SlaJ  Uji 

ux**J\  ^  Ij^  ^l9ji\  «-j3i  J  j^  JlJl  uJ3j  c:^!^^  M^' 
Uoj  JiJ^j  c?i»yj  [iil^LauJ']  cT*  *^*^'  ^  J^j  /^'  CJ3J  vi 


*  MS. 
^MS. 


*  MS.  c^-.^. 

*  MS.  c:.^U3l . 
*MS. -UU.. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


8I0BIES  OF  ZINDIES.  823 

^\iAJ  J^\  IjU  i^ibT  JUi  JiJjj  Ail  arJlSjutft  vD^  J  cf* 

JUi  U  Uj  v.J^j  IjIUi 

<^:^j^  [JUi]  Jj:^!  ^^^>.U  4US!^  L*Ojj  ^ftJult  -^  i^j^\^ 
P.  148]    Ji  JJu^  ^  JJjJj  Jflfy  |»fJ  ^1^^  jJjJl  JJbl  ^j^  icUfip- 

^^y^  J-^r^  aJu:  jJL  UU  ^\^^jjiJ^\  UjbJo.1  ^^^JLi 

OL^lJt  ^^  ^^  Ip-j  j\j\  <U|  J^^  ^<^»^'  'o^  ^^  H-^  *^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


824     A  YEBSE  OF  AB9  NT7WA8.      POETICAL  LICENSES. 

<J  fjjma^^  L>  <llJ1  (_jl^^  i_JLx«  C^^4-^  <tJ Jb^  aJ^j  C:.ijCmt\\ 

cl^SLL^  ^Ux  tc:>j^  ^J^-  ^\  illj  JJj  Jj  iLSjJjJU^  jJJ 

'  So  in  Sa^a^.     MS.  jUl . 
*  MS.  JU . 


Digitized  by 


Google        _ 


ZANPAKA  MUST  BE  PUT  DOWN  BY  THE   SWORD.      825 


^ij^iiUd^t^ 


U-5LiJfTr*Uf'^^'' 


\42Y^\  U^^  c^'jlVy 
\4i4r  ^T;-^  ^  \^'iJf  ^  U^J;^ 

UjSjT  ^  \1J»  »i-^  vlii;  i^^ 

Jli  AJt  t:^  ^jj  A-A-i  jJUr«  ^_j1j:  -H_U\  ,^jJuai  *  Ji^\  J---. 
j^jb\j  t_i>MiH  3^^!^  cJjMiH  ^_^^_^_^lj  (.J^Jb  c:..A^ 
i^Jl4#-  U^^s^  ^^  "..-!<\  J\f-^  ^>;^'  ^-^''^^-^  lT^^  ^B«.M.iilb 
i^y  ^p-c  »3^^  '  j;_jjLia.r.ll  ^_^  ^U  J-»»— >■  t_&Mu!1^  i_»j«*i«11 
ijii^\  ,^;»iiU  cy^  j^  U^  <)J1  tSJl/T  ^j^  iT  u.^^  *  Ji**iP' 

•^Uj  £-;^  J«i*  *  jliiU^  L;;^^  *  J45^  5-t  **-^^  *  J^  (^ 
t»..vJu;  i^UaJ^  s:;^!^  A-iL««j  ci^  (£r*^V  ''^  |*^!^  (jr-s-^^  i 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


826 


VERSES  BY  AL-MAN8UE. 


t_^jc«  ^  (.^^  \\1j  (jl!^  <_> 


41  Ujle;.  ^^U3\  jj^j  <u-j  aLk-ljll  eiJ^,  <J  er-w  J  h-^sA*: 
JUi  ^>aJ^j  (,^t  ,>w  J  (.jUJI  AJLiXi  ^^jfg^  U\U  JJI  Jj-I 

'  MS.  U-. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


STORY  OF   A   ZINDIE   IN  TEMBN.  837 

cr*  J-^J  *  Jivt^  J-^^  j:r«>*  **^  ♦i  ^'  ^V?  u^^  (>? 
U  U.XJJ  i^jlie  aU.»-  aJI  Jlw^  *  J-s5  *A^  ^_jllc  yk}  O^  i^S^^p 

i^-^-rr*  ^^..^  <oJ^  i^^o^  '  (_^jJLi1  j  ^di;i>  C^>^  4JE^j  »3;Jf 

^T^  ,J\  ^  1^^  v:^%  Jj  *  (»e\kJ!^^^V|,  *  i^Um!^  *OJk 

c;'^^  *  Ct!^^  'cr*^  "-^**  r*J  cr»  J'  o>Ml>  *  v>^  uM 

p.  151]       ^4_Lj;^  (.jjjjT  j^jl  JJU 


l^^Jl  J^>i  ^ti.1  *-^'  v^V*' 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


828  YEBJ3E8  BY  A  JEW  OF  KEAIBAR. 

kJU  13^  ^j^  p  Jdli 
'^)^  L;;  IjVu  ^y;  jr,iJ  )Ii 

Aj  ^1  Ls^Ul  tJLL-  J\^L.  jj^  j^i^f  •  cr-^^V  ^^-^' 
^^jw«  ^U^  |*iAM  111— i  ^b'.v^U  «jUS1  Aj\  mCjj  j,^  AcU»-  |*^t 

cjLj  ^Jie  ii>>^-*iJ  *-^-*  ^y^  (»f«^'  tt>'  U>5^^  ^  *  '-^^^  ^ 
<A_A  *  ^Uyi,  ^^  u^,)^^  '  f\-4}  ^^  Viy  cu~J\  i_CJ  J 
P.  162]    *  4^J^  j-^.j^  uT-*  *5^  *  c^«XfJ'  ^J*^  C/y«J^ 

CU^b  JL^l  U!  f4  iifi  J«>-j  *jUtf^l  j^4J>-  i^^  ^^/^  W 
i./*^-?  lT^^  «^:-1*;  ii^  JuJ^  aLS.vH  ^^  ts-v^  juJ  ]^l 


Digitized  by 


Google 


WAIJD  IBN  YAZlD.      TBB8ES  BT  HDC.  ^9 

^  ^  A-jj  *  jjj  Jac  <dic  JCi  jjji  jj;_j  jJjl\  Wj  *yUJ1 

^^Li^  ^  jci/ ais^  cJL:  ^;^  \?jrfj 

tt«j  <_Jli(r,y Lj  ^^j  <u«  C^ y  <di^  >^^^^  <— XL*  ^|A>•  «;«i 

rLs ,!  jil  ^  ^ui  J,' 

^  MS.  ittsc^L. 

*  MS.  *:fr\i^\. 

MS.  LiiiU  which  I  fonnerly  took  as  the  dual,  mtist=^^^bK 
IM«  the  second  sentence  of  note  3,  p.  342  tupra. 

*  MS.  ^JOJJ  *  U,  which  I  hare  wrongly  retained  in  the  translation. 
J.B.A.8.  1902.  63 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


830  ABU   'iSl  IBNU'L-RAfOID. 

Lij  ;^yjiJ  \4Jlj  Ufc,^U^ 
P.  153]  Jl5j  ajU  jLcIjj^^  Jtt j  aj  k*-l  UJ  Jl  JUb^ 

>JJ  Lo.  21, '  iljiJ!  ^y^,  ^y\  *U1,  *  JljJJ^  ,>o  JSJ  <_i3 j^ 

'  cHvW^  ^)^  u^t  J^^  '  cri>^  h  ^^V^  cr^'^  J^V 
*  J^T  UJLlj  ^5lU.^  iililb  jiij  '  J^VaUl,  Jiblf5\  u'^UJ^j 

^  MS.  cJcmc^  . 

*  MS.  ^y^jsij .    In  marg.  ^^ji^ . 


Digitized  by 


Google 


DIEU'l-JINK.     AL-JAJSmlBi  AND  THE  BLACK  8I0NE.     831 

p.  154]  '  <Ui/Ji  JUU}  <i(^  j^/;  <^5H4«!^  * j^^  ^  J-i^ 
*  j.U-i  J5JV  *-I  0]^  '  j^Ut  yU-U<  ^U  *  <Ui^l  W  tll'jj'j 

j^  JJf '  A^uj  L<J  jJ;  II,  *  u\i>'  A-j  j^y  jj\J  AiLuj 

aJI  a;  ^;f«^t  ^3j  ^p^  c-tr-*  ^^'^^  c^^  *-^''^  *^  >-fl.V'.,<c\ 
vj^  J*^  (.^JkJI  f^\  'jl^  ajI  akL  aJ^  a«^»,  '•'H'*:'  «jui'^ 
tJUij^l  J  ^^\ij  1  jjk,  jii]^  J  ^j:^  ^W  J::«9  kMJ  jLc^ 


'  MS.  u,U»). 
'MS.  JJ. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


832  THE   ^ALID  QF  BASRA. 

^j  ^j[^f^  ^^  ^^dMuj^l  ^^W^^  cJUj^  ^  ifloS  a^ojIj  Uy 

»^Uf  iiifTj  uJii.  jU  J  u! 
p.  155]    j/  4^»  Ji*  Y^'  ^^^  ^-^  o^.  u''  cr*^  '^J 

jJU  ^  Jjj  ci^Ljl  *J  c^jjj  jj^  J>j;i  Ul  JUi  fcj^'j  ^1  cJ^ 

Lilt  I  jUl!  ^  c-iiJU  JUlT  cy>J.; 
lii!  U  -git  %  tiji  u  Toi  ^j-lJj  ^jJ 

'  MS.  fi>. 
On  p.  845  wpra,  instead  of     when  the  last  gathering  brings 
mankind  together/'  read  **  when  things  are  set  right." 
'  So  in  marg.    The  text  has  aUD  1 . 


Digitized  by 


Google 


HXX8AIN  IBN  MANStJE  AL-HALLAJ.  833 

L3\ji}\  ijJb  Jd^  lf:^U^  f^jji\  LL^  Xli\3  l5Ut  ^^foju  ^<Xuj|^ 
If-aii  ^\fi\  ^joxi  ii  jLit  dJ\  JJf^  iLl^JuJ\  Ju^  ^^^  t-,,%-M«*j  j3 

&5    l|;    W«Ml 


cuJl^U^^  ^^r^»^V  *^J^  u-^  *jr=»^  isH  crs^'  '^^ 

^j,\  j\j\  'j^\  ^Uu^\  ^^li  ^oJli  '^1  cL^Jui:  UJ^  JLS^JI 

P.  157]   ^\  ifU^  c^'^cH^  u^  '>l*>Uw  l^^i^LjJl  ^^UJ 
*  ^  JJ.LH  Ji  ^Ul^  ^  *^  J^  J  [^^]  *i  S^\ '  g^ 

^2^4JiJ\  <L3Li  aJlX^j  5jLiJ\  ^^  1^  lU  dJ\  v,,mm;j  U  (^:^4fi>J 

2rjj  c  ^  uy^y^  i-lbj- J  ^Ju:  v-^4^  <-i-^-«C  ^y^  (^^}  ^}/^ 

^  MS.  (-ftMflffit. 

*  MS.  c^. 

*  MB.  4>^. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


834    YEBSES  BT  AL-HA.LI.IJ  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

byfc-\  iiUii  cJUj  *  jj^i  ^b  >y '  j^  jx  Sd-  j>j 
«i  o\^\  yi  jii  ^jji  j^^  / 0  ^  ^j«?^  u!^  iiUj  d  >i/ii 

«!  J^  hj\lt^  erf  "^  ti>'  <^4;  •W^  '^  jj,-JL»J\  ii«J»-  J  J«i.^ 

»U\  Jx.  ji\  iZj\Ji\ 
^^  Ji!  ^Lj^  UnJr  W 

c 

JOi  ^^  <^Wj^t  (i  Afele  ^^  AJy  ^j  irpj\  <i  <f»Vi.-. )  (J^l;  !Li 
P.  158]  ^  e;U  ^_^LJ1  ^^  '^^jff. '  u^y^  ^"**  cM  J*--*^^ 

^;!p4-i  MM  ^  c^— 4r^ 
p.  159]         ^^t    v(fj  j  ^  i>  IT  j3  .Tr-i-? 

^  MS.  Jjjji. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC* 


DOOTBINBS  OF  IKCASNATION  AND  METBMPSTCHOSIS.    835 

c^  v:9^y  U^  J^S3/*^^  ^  j'^^  <-i  Ja:^  ^«^  c^^«Jbf  j^f  xjJb^ 
^^  (J^^  *^^  <4^  *^^  v^^'  u-^iiJj  iiJjU  v«^Ub*5u«  ^ 

U^l^  ^IfCjM)  L^WU)   ^.'^K^MiJ  ci  J^  ^;^  ^^  (>^  (J^  i 

aliJj^\  !jjb^  J^  lb  M^  yj^  '  LS^lr^'  ^^  J:?*  ^^^  <4^  ^  *^^ ' 
jjh^ii!  ^?,!  J..;:^  |i!  '^,^  Jjl  iiJi^b  e^  'jj  ^jJu. 

pj\  ^^1  ^^^^  ^^  J 

jlJ^  ^Jjq  t^Ljis  JUJ 

JL4IJT  ^>SJ  liLS.1^,.,-^1 


Digitized  by 


Google 


886      nnaiiBi  tebses.    lainnoAXioii  bt  pokes. 
P.  160]         ,^  ^^  [Ujf ]  1^^ 

^  g  T..  ^'yJ  LJjL^  5;_j-i 

P.  161]    ^j  i}^fi  ifSksju  )^  u^<X43by>U3&j(  ^  ^\:i\  d^ 

J^^  i:Hl*\f-F^'  (^1;^  uT*  c;*^^  ^^  cHV  H;«  J^j  ^j^^ 
c^lar  Jl3  ^^^£>>  Uijhf  tpLC  «Jui^  AjMiJ  ^^^^  Jji^^  ^<V«  ci  ^Lib 

l|ljt  iJuodl  XJluJU  ^jjUt 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


BEFLEOnOKS  OK  THE  NATUBE  OF  BEUeiOUS  BELIEF.   837 

^  *;&>.  ^b  er?y'^ '  ^)i  juu  jujo  ^  J  j^<  Jii  *  ^ 

P.  162]    'j^S'W  ^^MA^\^  j^U\  Jik»  ^r^JiJ,  'j^\j^\ 
jK^  ^^1  ^  'j^\  ^jlJ  (^jjLJ\  ^^  jdcJl  ^^yUi  H  '^^^ 


MS.  c-^f* 
MS.  lyuii. 

MS.  Lwa. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


838  BELIGIOUS  HTP0CBIIB8.      THE  A^'aBIS. 

'  a*  ^b!  aL-tU\  k^j  *  <!,  J_a1  J^  aJWV  jli  4»j) 

j^^  Ui  «?  •■  yi\-..»l\  i^^Mj  «3tM  ^;;rMs3U  ^;j_j;i£  iz^\^'i\j  ^^ji 
p.  168]    aA>J  j^'U  '  ^^/l_t  (>U1  ^lj^1^,-aar,  'jJuu 

4_X«jo  U,  '^U^oJl  iijj  »»,jJ)  A^j  'jUl  jAir  *,jJl  ^_jlx  <y,  ^\ 

j  fjApT  U\  ^^K  Jl  *  j^;  J^l  ^,;--  Jk,  ♦  t^^^J  (^ 
-uyio  ^OAil  »'"L»-,  *  «_>J;3l  cy^i  ij.^\  j,feie  cy,b^  '  «-J/SJ^ 

MS.  omits  the  suffix. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


^ABDU'LLAH  rBN  MAIMUN  AL-KABDAH.  839 

'  ^^\  Mjo  [aJ]  \^j  aJuJi  i\  i^'ji  ^ijSiV  ui^ '  udiw 

P.  164]  ^1  ^^  'y2wj>i5J^  cr^  ^^--s  v^b  '  *'^^  ^ 

flufcb  ^^^j  Jixfill  c>>*?^  iji  ^^  *V^  c>^  i:>r^  huJ^\^  *  yi5^ 
Im  A:^  ^jyj^  m\jj1\  aJlc  jJlfiT*  ^^  jSjtp^  %^\s^\  XJl^  ^  1^^ 

-dj-f-^  L5-^  ^*^  r"^ 


'  tf    <- 


W  cyjiyoJ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


B40        THE  VULOAB  BELIEF  IK  HETEHPSYCHOSIS. 

»  L«J^  ^  Jerj  ,jc  ha-oI».^  le-LiJ^  «--»»A*  ^j^  LjJ  «J^1^ 
^ji  J-*  »;:•  ^^  \JUj  U  jJj  J  |»U1  jjj^j;*^  Jjb\  ^  y;-^^^ 
Jar:;  ^jjfc  4j1  J  ujCi\  H  «;U-'i  JUi  t^JjjjLi  \jjAi  nj^kj^^ 

P.165]  ^y^lj^  J^cUiJoJ^^yi^l.  J  Jyoyb, 
t  jjk  M  ^J  U  ^1  ^\  Jiy  ijji  h\  $JiJt  Aijt  IsS  UJ^tf 


'  MS.  Jf, . 

'  MS.  ^y . 

*  MS.  i—JsarU 


Digitized  by 


Google 


ibnu'l^bIwandi's  "damigh."   eulogy  op  koe'an.  841 
p.  166]  mJ\  yoj  'ijJ\^i\  5-,j  Ju^ Ui ^\oi\  Ulj 

p.  1 67]         ^^r^j*^  ^j^lT  ,^p4-f  ^l-jtii 
'fal-gJT  ,^_;_j  ,c,\;Li  loi^ 


'  MS.  If^sieU  . 
^  US.  Jwasil. 

'Hs.yiit. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


842  abTJ  jauf. 


^ '  'r^  v^^ji  u% ' »!'  ^  ^'^  a^'  J^  J-^"  jJ^ 
1^4>.  j-J^^  J}  *  «\^ J  a^J^  iJUJl  3^j);:J1  ^c-X**^  l—*^  |»lfJ\ 

JLjjUJt  L^^^U  LJ^yu^S  hiL^\  dj^  JJ^  <<    g    Vir  ^J\  ^  8\^ 

*  uJ5i<  J^l  cr*>r-^^  ^  '  H5^  (^^  HW  *3^j  cr-t^^^ 
^^  i,U5\  dLj  j^  iiiUH  uJl^Hl  ji:^  j%j\  cT^JiJ'  ^^!^ 

jpa^  J  ^j^  Q^\  JUi  Ai-J  ti  ^i;l^  <J  ii,*^^  *  A^^^  <^l-5  ^*> 
<J  J-5J  *  s.^  »^i^  Ai*  !l,  '  ^-r^^jJo  ^^^^\jiM 

wiii  *  jji  jj^  ^yg  j^ts  yi  »ii*,  c^n^  JUi  cj:*-"  jt, 


stroked  out  the  aUf  and  inserted 


Digitized  by 


Google 


A   Sm^ITB  LSQBND   OF    ^ALI.  843 

P.  168]    a1»  \e^  ^Jlp-  Jl^  J\  J^j\i  ^^^^ir^Ji 

^/atu^  ^  V    t  n  w.>lai  ,^f     jtH'^^  W^^  '^f^  1^  ^^^   J^i^  ^^ 

j^l  ^J^  Jj-^  *^  vi'^  ^"^'j  **^b  ^^*^  ^jV  ^-S^'W'  UiiD  j^ 
iJliJI  yjjb  ^^y^.  ^jJI^  UfwJ  ^^  'UJ^  J<  cL^Juuai  iSSlUH 


p.  174]    '  U/  'ciJliiJl  J  Jji  ^  '  U^y.  J>^J\  Ji  \S\^ 

J»u>T  j^  *_^^  ^j^l  51  *i^  *^i  jj^  'Uui^  4]  4^^  j^]j 

*M8.  A-*lSU 
'MS.  *»Jji3t. 
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'yla^l  »-wB^j  *-.lx«i<  <— »Vj'  y;/»  *y^j  Jac  J*^  t^J  JJ  J^ 

'xir'3  ^  ^^^  »iJ^.  (^^  <J^  '  *^^^'  **^'  ^  c^-^  '  **y^ 

p.  175]  Jyi  *  JbJ'^^^  ^itO  *  J W  A<-p-  J^  * •U^\  cJOw 
*^  1.UJ  ^T  ^^^^  * « iJllj^  ^nr  Jkj  "  ^l^i  ^  ^jJl  U 

^^  cj3J  iJl,  jii  l^ljl '  '^\ii^\  ^  J^, '  ^;J^  Ji^ 

J  *jo^  J^  ^  *  »^^j  ejjl^^  ^J^  ^Jai.  Jl5  *^^  J1^ 

'  MS.  ci>^ . 

*  MS.^i. 

*  MS.  Ij/. . 
MS.  ^»*Zkfj  • 

*  MS.  <«3b^ . 

*  MS.  -dld-Jl . 
'  MS.  ^\ . 
•MS.  J. 
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\;ju^  ^j;\  ^\  j«r  ij^\  »j^^  *  'liij^  ^Ai^i/^'ia 

P.  197]    *  ,^b  iJdl  ^ye^  *  .^^1  '^U*,  JLJ  Jjl^ 

(_J'jt_i_j  Ll^LiLJ  fit 
>  *  -7* 


,     .  ^  ^  .  '■  <  f 


V  '. »  Sli  Jj.^' 


*^^  ^^l:i^L  ^r^l  (i  UjbJk>-t  4;^Uu>-  ^^mJmJI  ^  lS^^^ 


MS.  |,^U*. 

/.B.A.8.  1902.  64 
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P.  198]  Jd^j 

*  MS.  4-«r. 
^  MS.  uJplJ. 
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i\p\  <liJ  ^)*i\^^  ^j  ju-tfJb  iJaJ^  cyti 


'  MS. 
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Art.  XXVIL — Account  of  a  rare,  if  not  unique,  manuscript 
History  of  the  8e(fiiqs  contained  in  the  Schefer  Collection 
lately  acquired  by  the  Bibliothique  Nationale  in  Paris,  and 
now  described  by  Edward  G.  Brownb,  M.A.9  M.R.A.S. 

{Continued  from  p.  610,  Jul^  Number.) 

7.    Sifyar  b.  Malikskdh  {S.  70^77'). 

His  full  name  and  title  ran  as-SultdnuU-A^dham  MuHzzu^d- 
Dunyd  wa^d-Din  Abu^l-Hdrith  Sircar  b.  Malikshdh  Burhdnu 
Amiri'l'MAminin.  His  motto  {tawqi')  was  jlUI  ^Lc  i^:JiSyt. 
His  prime  ministers  were  Mu'inu^d-Din  Mukhtass  of  E&sh&n, 
Sluh&bu'd-Din  Abu'l-Mah&sin  b.  al-Faqihu'l-ajall  (nephew 
of  the  Ni^&ma'l-Mulk)/Sharafu'd-Din  Abu  T&hir  M&mis& 
of  Qum,  Yagh&n  (^U^)  b.  al-E&shghari,  Qiw&mu'd-Din 
Abu'l-Qdsim,  and  N4siru'd-Din  T&hir  b.  Fakhru'1-Mnlk. 
His  chamberlains  were  the  Amir  Ghuzughlii  (^,5^^ :  o£ 
Bunddri,  p.  185, 1. 16,  which  has  IsSjl),  Husayn  al-H&jib, 
Nidh&mu'd-Din  Mahmud  of  E&sh&n,  and  Falaku'd-Din 
*Ali  Chatri  (of.  BunddH,  p.  225, 1.  1). 

Alike  in  length  of  life  and  brilliant  achievements  Sinjar 
surpassed  all  the  other  Seljiiq  monarchs.  From  the  time  he 
was  made  king  of  Ehur&s&n  by  Barkiy&ruq  he  effected,  during 
a  period  of  40  years,  nineteen  conquests.  He  took  Ghazna 
and  made  Bahr&mshah  king  thereof,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  pay  him  1,000  dindrs  a  day  (f.  71*).  He  also 
took  captive  the  king  of  Samarqand,  for  after  Barkiy&ruq^s 
death  Ahmad  Eh&n  rebelled,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  in  a.h.  524  (  =  a.d.  1130).  He  also  took  Sist&n 
and  Ehw&razm,  and  made  Atsiz  (or  XJtsuz,  lIJ),  as  it  is 
here  pointed)  b.  Muhammad  b.  N&shtagin  ^Je-  ruler  of  the 
latter  (Ehw&razmsh&h),  and  T&ju'd-Din  Amir  Abu'1-Fadl 
governor  of  Nimrdz  and  Z&bulist&n. 
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On  the  death  of  his  brother  Snlt&n  Muhammad  in  a.h.  511 
(a.d.  1117-8)  he  came  from  Khurds&n  to  *Ir&q,  where  his 
nephew  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  had  been  crowned  king. 
Mahmdd  was  persuaded  by  his  nobles  to  attack  his  uncle, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Isfah&n.  His  governor,  'Ali 
B&r,  sent  his  kadkhudd  or  steward,  Abu'l-Q&sim  ^as&b&di 
(i^jULjT),  to  Sinjar  to  apologize  for  his  nephew's  conduct, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Mahmud  should  wait  on  his  uncle 
and  remain  with  him  a  month,  foregoing,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  the  outward  signs  of  sovereignty  enumerated 
(f.  71*)  in  the  following  words  : — 

After  Mahmud  had  thus  humbled  himself,  Sinjar  made  him 
his  vicegerent  in  'Ir&q. 

So  great  were  Sinjar's  domains  that  his  name  was  recited 
in  the  khutba  in  the  mosques  from  K&shghar  to  Yaman, 
Mecca  and  T&'if,  and  from  Mukr&n  and  'XJmm&n  to  Adhar- 
bayjan  and  the  frontiers  of  Rum,  and  continued  to  be  so 
recited  until  a  year  after  his  death  ;  yet  he  was  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  his  dress  and  habits,  wearing  generally 
a  ,^^flsj3*xj>j  c^lfi.  He  was,  moreover,  virtuous  and  pious,  and 
in  his  day  Ehur&s&n  was  the  goal  of  the  learned  and  the 
fnniiR  of  culture  and  science. 

he  year  a.h.  [5]  36  (=  a.d.  1140-1),  however,  when 
went  from  Merv  to  Samarqand,  the  pagans  of  Khatd 
Y)  began  to  harry  the  land,  and  anarchy  to  prevail 
[isoxania,  so  that  men  accounted  death  a  blessing : — 

'  l^iLl  vl^jiil  ^y  i^\  <\J  uio  Ji 

invaders  (of  the  j3^  i^i^)  numbered  30,000  or 
men,  and  the  army  of  Khur&s&i  was  entirely  routed 
se  pagan  hordes,  who  slew  3,000  or  4,000  people, 
ng    many  men    of   note.      T&ju'd-Din    Abu'1-Fadl 
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adyiaed  Sinjar  to  flee,  but  he,  with  300  knights,  attaoked 
the  heathen  with  great  valouTi  emerging  from  the  conflict 
with  only  fifteen  suryiyors.  After  this  Sinjar  fled  to  Balkh 
and  occupied  the  fortress  of  Tirmidh  (f.  72*),  where  he  was 
gradually  joined  by  the  suryiyors  of  his  army.  The  poet 
Farid-i-£&tib  (or  Farid-udabir,  as  he  is  here  called)  sought 
to  console  the  King  for  his  recent  reyerse  by  the  following 
well-known  quatrain  ^ : — 


Ua  ^tu\ai  j  jjb  ^^  '^^i^j  imS^  f*^*^  ^ 

When  Sinjar  fled,  T6ju'd-Din,  king  of  Nimruz,  stood  his 
ground  and  fought  with  such  yalour  that  the  heathen  of 
Cathay  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  and, 
when  they  had  taken  him  captiye,  brought  him  before  the 
Ilkh&n  (^^^),  who  kept  him  with  himself  for  a  year,  and 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  consideration.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  both  he  and  the  Queen  Turk&n  Kh&ttin  (who 
had  also  been  taken  prisoner)  were  sent  back  to  Sinjar. 

During  the  anarchy  caused  by  Sinjar's  defeat,  Atsiz 
Khw&razmsh&h  (here  printed  ^^2,  Ja«!j1)  behayed  extremely 
iU,  and  seized  the  occasion  to  loot  and  plunder  Mery  and 
Nish&pdr;  and  when  Sinjar  sent  him  an  arrow  on  which 
were  inscribed  some  well-known  and  oft-cited  yerses,  he 
despatched  in  reply  the  following  lines ' : — 

^  l^-wwmJ  (JXj  ^^^  'jii^W  iJ^^  ^  (^  ^^  cT*  L^  ^  ^^'  y 

^  See  my  edition  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  107. 

*  These  are  quoted  in  a  fuller  and  somewhat  different  form  in  the  TMhh»\» 
Oundaf  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  Khw&razmsh&ha.  A  well-known  parody 
on  them  hy  *Ubayd-i-Z&k&ni  will  be  foond  at  p.  290,  U.  4-^,  of  my  ed.  of 
Dawlatsh&h. 
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Seven  years  later,  when  Sinjar  was  at  Bay  (of.  Bunddri, 
p.  224)i  Sult&n  Mas'6d  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  him, 
and  at  the  audience  the  head  of  Sdri,  king  of  QhAr,  sent 
from  Ohazna  [by  Bahrfimsh&h],  was  laid  before  him. 
On  this  occasion  Farid-i-K&tib  composed  the  following 
quatrain : — 

The  S&m  to  whom  allusion  is  here  made  was  the  brother 
of  [Sayfu'd-Din]  Suri,  king  of  Ohtir.  Sinjar  remained 
at  Bay  for  thirteen  days  to  renew  and  ratify  his  treaty  with 
Mas'ddy  on  whom  and  the  Amirs  of  'Ir&q  he  conferred  robes 
of  honour. 

In  Bama^&n,  a.h.  543  (=Jan.-Feb.,  a.d.  1149),  he 
returned  to  Khur&s&n.  A  year  later  Husayn  b.  Hasan,^ 
king  of  Ohur,  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  his  nephew  (birddar* 
zdda),  and  was  joined  by  'Ali  Chain.  This  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  caused  Sinjar  bitter  vexation,  for  he 
had  raised  him  from  the  post  of  court  jester  (,Xi***^  ^jJj\) 
to  be  his  chamberlain,  and  had  given  him  lands  in  fiefhold 
about  Her&t.  The  King  of  Ghdr,  though  supported  by 
a  large  army  of  horse  and  foot,  was  defeated,  and  both  he 
and  'All  Ohatri  fell  into  Sinjar's  hands.  'Ali  Ghatrl  met 
with  condign  punishment,  for  he  was  sawn  in  two  under  the 
royal  standard,  while  the  King  of  Ohdr  was  held  captive. 
This  victory  had  a  great  moral  efEect,  for  it  was  the  first 
gained  by  Sinjar  since  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  of  Khatd. 

Towards  the  end  of  a.h.  548  (=a.d.  1153-4)  occurred  the 
disastrous  invasion  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Ohuzz.  These 
were  Turkm&ns  whose  pastures  lay  about  Khatl&n,  a  depen- 
dency of  Balkh,  and  who  paid  yearly  for  their  grazing  rights 
24,000  sheep  for  the  King's  kitchen  into  the  hands  of  the 

^  The  MS.  has  Hatan  b,  ^tuayn,  but  I  snppoee  that  Qnsayn  Jahdmiu^  the 
eon  of  'Iizu'd-Dfn  Hasan,  is  meant 
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steward  of  his  household  (khtodnadldr).  The  harshness  and 
greed  of  this  steward  and  his  satellites  led  to  disputes  in 
which  blood  was  shed,  and  Qum&j  the  lafahadldr,  governor 
of  Balkhy  wrote  to  Sinjar  warning  him  of  the  growing 
power  and  insolence  of  ihe  Ghuzz,  and  asking  to  be  made 
Commissioner  (ahahna)  over  them,  promising  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience  and  exact  from  them  an  increased  yearly  tribute 
of  30,000  sheep.  This  request  was  granted,  but  the  Ohuzz 
paid  no  heed  to  Qum&j  and  drove  him  out  of  their  lands. 
He  and  his  son  *A14'u'd-Din  MalikuU-Maahriq  (*the  King 
of  the  East ')  accordingly  set  out  on  a  punitive  expedition 
against  the  Ghuzz,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  latter  slain. 
Sinjar's  nobles  then  persuaded  him  that  such  insolence  could 
not  be  passed  over,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  march  against 
the  Ohuzz  in  person.  On  learning  this  the  Ohuzz  were 
frightened  and  offered  apologies  for  their  conduct,  and 
presents  of  100,000  dindra  and  1,000  Turkish  slaves  as  an 
atonement  (f.  74^).  Sinjar  wished  to  accept  these  offers, 
but  unfortunately  his  nobles  overruled  him,  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  attack  the  Ohuzz,  who  came  out  to  meet  him 
as  suppliants,  accompanied  by  their  women  and  children, 
entreating  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  offering  seven 
maunds  of  silver  from  each  household.  Again  the  King  was 
anxious  to  accept  their  proposals,  but  Amir  Mu'ayyid-i- 
Buzurg,  Yarinqush,  and  'Umar-i-'Ajami  seized  his  reins, 
crjring  out  that  having  come  so  far  it  was  useless  to  turn 
back.  So  battle  was  joined;  and  Sinjar's  soldiers,  who 
hated  the  Mu'ayyid,  were  half-hearted  in  the  fight,  while 
the  Ohuzz,  being  desperate,  fought  furiously,  and  at  length 
put  Sinjar's  army  to  utter  rout  (f.  75'),  and  pursued  them 
across  the  river,  wherein  many  perished.  Sinjar  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Merv  (which,  since  the 
time  of  Ghaghri  Beg,  ranked  as  the  Seljuq  capital),  and  his 
captors  looted  the  city  for  three  days.  On  the  first  day  they 
were  busy  carrying  off  gold,  silver,  and  silk ;  on  the  second, 
brass,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  on  the  third,  meaner  stuffs  ~ 
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Then  they  tortured  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  make 
them  diflolose  hidden  treasures,  after  which,  reinforced  by 
thrice  their  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  other  rogues, 
they  pushed  on  to  Nish&pdr.  There  some  resistance  was 
made,  and  some  of  the  invaders  slain,  in  reyenge  for  which 
so  great  a  massacre  was  made  that  in  the  Chief  Mosque  **  the 
slain  could  not  bo  seen  for  the  blood  wherein  they  lay/' 
The  great  Mutarriz  Mosque,  which  would  hold  2,000  people, 
was  set  on  fire  (f.  76^),  and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
they  continued  their  work  of  destruction.  They  camped 
outside  the  city,  but  returned  to  it  daily  to  kill,  torture, 
plunder,  and  destroy.  Seyeral  thousand  persons  were  slain 
tiiere  in  those  days,  and  amongst  those  tortured  to  death 
were  such  eminent  men  as  Shaykh  Muhammad  Akk&f  and 
Muhammad  b.  Yahy&,  concerning  whom  Eh&q&nl  says^ : — 

^  (^A-»  i^^aJ  ^JjJii  ^JLjt  J2j  CfJ  Jf 
C/U-  u^' Ji  l^.^Uj  J--;-S  jj^  J^  ^^ 

and  again,  in  another  poem  :— 

*  J^  2fl-w:  i^\j-9  J;i   ^^  A  W  ^  ^yi  2fL-»  ^LjI^  {^y^  Lj\j\S^ 

^  In  a  yet  more  celebrated  qofida  (of  which  the  two  first  couplets  are  cited  in 
the  IHrikh'i'Oueida)  occurs  ano&er  allusion  by  the  same  poet  to  this  victim  of 
theGhuzz: — 


Jj«  S-'Uf^^  4^^^  y  ^ 


Bee  my  edition  of  Dawlatsh&h,  p.  66. 
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The  misery  of  Nish&ptir  did  not  cease  with  the  departure  of 
the  Ghuzz :  an  internecine  and  fratricidal  strife  broke  out 
amongst  the  inhabitants;  famine  followed  in  the  wake  of 
fire  and  slaughter,  and  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
perished  of  starvation : — 

^  jy  2f j/  Jij\j\j^  ^IjX^j^  li^  Jj^^  Jo^  ,^y  ^ 

Lj  i\:j  JjijJ  2rJuU  \iMi\  i^  ^J^,  ^^W  ^CPy'?"^  ^<^ji  ji^ 
,^lj\j^jj  ^  ,^^^  ^  *i^  U^^V^  LS^^b  |^jJ5  5,1  J  J;^! 


Mu'izzi,  remarks  the  author,  might  have  had  this  sad 
desolation  of  Nishdpur  in  view  when  he  wrote: — 

Throughout  all  Khurdsdn  the  Ghuzz  acted  in  the  same 
way,  except  at  Her&t,  which  successfully  held  out  against 
them.  For  two  years  Sinjar  remained  a  captive  in  their 
hands,  until  it  happened  that  they  brought  him  to  the  gates 
of  Balkh,  where  some  of  his  old  retainers,  such  as  Mu'ayyid&- 
yi-Aba  (<0l  ^^1  Jk^j^),  escorted  by  certain  Amirs  of  the  Ghuzz, 
namely  Qurqurd  («->;S/)  ^  and  fiiti  Beg,  waited  upon  him ; 

^  The  nuineroiis  forms  under  wMch  this  name  occurs  are  given  by  Houtsma 
on  p.  281  of  Bunddri, 
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and  Mu'syyidi  sacoeeded  in  bribing  some  of  the  Ohozz  to 
help  him  to  effect  Sinjar's  escape.  Sinjar  was  taken  out  by 
these  as  though  on  a  hunting  expedition,  but,  once  in  the 
open,  they  pushed  straight  on  to  the  Oxus  opposite  Tirmidh, 
where  they  already  had  boats  waiting,  and,  evading  pursuit, 
conveyed  Sinjar  to  Merv,  where  he  gradually  collected  an 
army.  But  grief  at  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  his  country 
brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he  died  in  a.h.  551  (a.d. 
1156).  He  was  buried  in  the  Dawlat-Kh&na  which  he  had 
built  at  Merv. 

Sinjar  (f.  77»)  was  bom  at  Sinjdr  in  Asia  Minor  in 
A.H.  479  (=A.D.  1086-7:  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  255,  who  gives 
Friday,  Rajab  25,  a.h.  471  =  Feb.  1,  a.d.  1079,  as  the  date), 
lived  72  years  and  some  months,  and  reigned  61  years, 
20  years  over  his  own  appanage  of  Khur&s&n,  and  41  years 
"over  the  world,"  i.e.  the  whole  Seljdq  empire.  Two  of 
his  seals  {^^y^)  were  seen  on  different  documents,  the  one, 
dated  a.h.  491  (a.d.  1098),  conferring  a  pension  on  the 
Im&m  Shayb&ni ;  the  other,  dated  a«h.  551  (a.d.  1156),  sent 
to  Baghdad  in  the  year  when  it  was  besieged,  wherein  he 
nominated  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  his  successor  to  the 
throne.  A  period  of  60  years  intervened  between  the  issue 
of  these  two  instruments. 

The  panegyric  on  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  the  author's 
Royal  Patron,  as  usual  concludes  this  section,  but  is  longer 
than  is  customary,  and  comprises  several  qasidas  by  the  author 
and  others,  including  one  composed  by  Sayyid  Im&m-i-Ashraf 
Dhu'sh-Shah&datayn  al- Hasan  b.  Muhammad  al-Husayni  in 
praise  of  Sinjar,  but  applied  here  to  Kay-Ehusraw ;  another 
by  the  same,  beginning : — 

*  jj\   ^L>1^  ^j^^  ^jA}  <L-^  ^jA^jJb 

and  another  sent  by  the  same  Sayyid  from  Mecca  to  the 
Court,  beginning : — 
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Other  poems  by  the  same  follow,  and  then  Anwari's  celebrated 
qa§Ua  (46  couplets)  which  begins : — 

After  Anwari  (f.  82^)  had  recited  this  qaaida  to  Sinjar,  he 
recited  another  (17  couplets)  in  honour  of  Sulaym&n.  More 
of  Anwari's  poems  are  quoted,  including  llie  following 
improyisation,  which  he  made  on  one  occasion  when,  being 
rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  poem 
(f.84»):— 


Several  more  poems  by  Anwari  follow,  including  the  two 
following,  which  are  of  lustoric  interest,  as  referring  to 
Sinjar's  wars  with  the  kings  of  Khw&razm  and  Ohur : — 

His  full  name  and  title  was  M^Sultdn  MugUthv^d-Dunyd 
wa^d'Din  MahmM  b.  Muhammad  b.  MaUkahdh  Tatninu 
Amhi*l'Mitminin.  He  lived  27  years,  and  reigned  14.  His 
fat^'  was    aIJU    tr-^r"*^       His   prime  ministers  were 
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Rabibu'd-Dawla,  Abu  Mansiir  al-Qir&tf,  Eam&lu'd-Din 
Sumayrami,  Shamsu'l-Mulk   'XJthm&n  b.  Nidb&ma'l-Mulk, 
Qiwdmu'd-Dfn   Abu'l-Qdsim,   and   Nushirw&n   b.    Kh&lid.* 
His  chamberlains  were  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  B&r,    Tughan 
Yarak    (<«^)>   and  Arghdn.      He  died  on   Shaww&l    11, 
A.H.  525  (=Sept.  6,  a.d.  1131).     He  mounted  the  throne 
on  his  father's  death  in  a.h.  511  (=a.d.  1117-18).     He  was 
devoted  to  the  chase,  and  to  his  dogs,  cheetahs,  and  hawka. 
When,  eight  months  after  his  accession,  his  uncle  Sinjar 
came  from   Khur&s&n  to   'Ir&q,   he  fought   him    and    was 
defeated  (as  narrated  above,  p.  850),  but  Sinjar  treated  him 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  gave  him  'Ir&q  as  his 
appanage  and  his  daughter  Mah-Malik  Kh&tun  to  wife,  but 
she  died  shortly  afterwards.^    He  quarrelled  with  the  Caliph 
al-Mustarshid  bi'llah  ^  and  besieged  and  took  Baghdad,  after 
which  he  was  reconciled  with  the  Caliph. 


9.    Tughril  h.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  (ff.  87«-88»). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  aa-SultdnuH-Mu^adhdham 
Buknu'd'Dunyd  wa^d-Din  Ahii  Tdlib  Tughril  b,  Muhammad 
b.  Malikahdh  Yaminu  Amiri'l-Miiminin,  He  lived  25  years, 
and  died  in  Muharram,  a.h.  529  (=Oct.-Nov.,  a.d.  1134) 
at  the  gates  of  Hamadhan,  after  a  reign  of  three  years.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  Mahmud  he  was  made  king  of 
'Ir&q  by  his  uncle  Sinjar.  He  fought  several  battles  in 
*Ir&q  with  his  brother  Mas'ud,  with  varying  success.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  routed  and  compelled  to  flee  towards 
Khuzist&n,  and  he  hanged  the  minister  Qiw&m  [ad- 
Dargazini:  cf.  Bunddri,  p.  169]  at  the  gates  of  Lishtar 
(jxjLi),  regarding  him  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
Here  follows  (f .  87**)  some  account  of  the  poet  'Im&di : — 


^  The  auilior  of  the  work  wMch  fonns  the  basis  of  Bunddri,  See  Houtsma's 
Prefaeet  pp.  vi  and  x  et  seqq. 

*  Some  very  pretty  rerses  on  her  death  by  *Am'aq  of  Bukh&r&  are  giyen  by 
Dawlatsh&h.    See  p.  65  of  my  edition. 

'  Cf .  my  translation  of  the  Chahdr  Jtfaqdla,  pp.  37-S8  of  the  separate  reprint 
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i 


V 


^  Ju«^  (>:l*w*»  (ji«^  c^jUbC  J^^^^yMi  J  ,^jll^ 

^ J  i^Jj^  *  4;^  *^  *^^  lA*!/^^  '*^  *^-^  u^  V  j^l*^ 

*x:i^     tji^wdf  ^;\  VtImi  ^«X/«  U^^^^  Ji^  ^  ^^^k  a^^^^  i^j»d>^ 

•  .  .  j^  ^^  **^^'  y  j^ 

Amongst  the  qasidas  of  'Im&di  here  cited  is  one  of  33 
couplets,  beginning : — 
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and  another  of  38  couplets,  beginning  :— 

V/-?  '•^"^  *^  ^  ^3J  ^3     *>^'  3j^  cu^flS^j  ^  fc-iJj  4-^1 

Sult&n  Tughril  founded  a  college  at  Hamadhin,  where  the 
author's' friend  ^Ald'u'd-Din  Majdu'l-Isldm  Maliku'l-^UlamA 
Ust&dhu'l-Muluk  wa's-Sal&tin  was,  when  he  wrote,  still 
professor,  though  the  endowments  (cJlS^^)  had  decreased 
greatly  from  maladministration. 

The  eulogy  of  the  reigning  Sing  Abu'l  -  Fath  Eay- 
Khusraw  (ff.  90^-93^),  which,  as  usual,  concludes  this  section, 
is  of  considerable  length.  He  is  described  as  the  conqueror 
of  F&rs,  Shirdz,  Khur&s&n,  and  'Ir&q,  and  his  liberality  to 
the  army  is  the  object  of  a  special  enconium. — Self-deyotion 
of  the  Amir  Isfahs&ldr  Mu'ayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  N&siru'l- 
Isl&m  Maliku'l-Umar&  Bahr&msh&h-i-Oh&zi  at  the  battle  of 
Abkh&z  ((jT;^^  2f\UlA^  jj). — Qualities  which  an  ambassador 
to  an  enemy  should  possess.  —  Some  remarks  on  tactics 
(ffi  91**-92»).  —  The  array  of  an  army  may  be  *  open  ' 
{iSoiujS)  or  'closed'  (i:i^^J,  and  the  former  has  three 
varieties,  called  «^>-»];,  <fcU£>-,  and  cl^JLxi. — ^Praise  of  Abu'l- 
Fath  Kay-Ehusraw's  skill  in  war.  Quatrain  in  his  praise 
by  the  author : — 

^r-t-i  (J^  ^j-d  ^'^.^  uW y^  uy^  ^y 
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10.    Maa'iid  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh  (ff.  94»-103»). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-'Sultdn  Ohipdthu'd-Dunyd 
wa'd-IHn  Abu'l-Fatfi  Mas'id  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh 
Qasimu  AmiriH  -  Miiminki.  His  prime  ministers  were 
Sharafu'd-Din    Antishirw&n    b.    Kh&lid,^    'Im&du'd-Din 

^  Author  of  the  HUtory  of  the  Sef/iiqt,  edited  by  Bunddri;  see  Houtunt's 
Frrfaee,  pp.  xi  et  seqq.  The  following  notice  of  his  life  occurs  in  the  *  UyitnuU' 
Akhbdr  (Cambridge  MS.  Add.  2,922,  f.  126»),  under  the  year  a.h.  582  :— 

^j^\j^  y\  ^\j^\si\  jju^  ^  dJU-  ^^  u]}j^y^  ^y  W^  3 

^^  L^  >LyuJLL«  [^J^,  JJLc^  ^^]  JjAdrr^  (^^UaLJI  ij\u  ^^  ^J\ 

U^^  C^U35\  |»J^1  ti  <LJJJm«J  |»151  J  ^j;J[/wL^  ^  u)UJ  JL^  Jji 
J^tflu  \j^j^  J-pli31  ^^Juall  ^^r*  (i)'^^  ^^'  '*^  ^  L5V  U)'  V.5" 
^^  (^1  W  i^b  J\j^\  ^  J^^  (^\  cM5l  )1^  f.JJ\  J 

H^/ .y^^^^  j;<i  •'^  ^-^  ^  r^-^^ ''^^  ^>^ 

J.]ijk.s.  1902.  55 
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Abul-BarakAt  ad  -  DargajinI  {^^^jJJ\  or  ^J^*xJl), 
Kam&lu'd-Din  Muhammad  al-Eh&zin,  'Izzul-Mulk  al- 
Burfijirdi,  Mu'ayyidu'd.DIn  at-Tughrd'i,  Tdju'd-Din 
ash-Shir&zf,  and  Shamsu'd-Din  Ab6  Najfb.  His  ohamber- 
lam8  were  Amfr  H&jib  Munkasir  (P),  Amir  H&jib  Tat&r, 
Amir  H&jib  'Abdu'r-Rahm&Dy  and  Amir  H&jib  Ebass-beg. 
Hla  tatpqi*  was  ili\  _1lc  (^jIcxU  He  lived  45  years,  and 
reigned  18.  He  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and  devoted  to 
the  chase. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  (and  immediate  predecessor) 
Tughril  I  (in  a.h.  527=a.d.  1133)  in  the  Palace  of  'Al&'n'd- 
Dawla  in  Hamadh&n,  the  amkrs  summoned  him  in  haste  from 
Baghdad,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  to  Sult&n 
D&'dd,  who  was  at  Tabriz  with  the  At&bek  Qar&  Sunqor. 
Mas'6d,  however,  was  first  in  the  field,  and  though  on 
passing  Hulw&n  he  found  the  roads  deeply  blocked  with 
snow,  he  caused  it  to  be  trampled  down  by  camels  until  he 
was  able  to  make  his  way  to  Hamadh&n.  Having  moimted 
the  throne,  he  proclaimed  D&'ud  his  successor,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Oawhar  Eh&tun  to  wife.  The  Caliph 
al-Mustarshid  came  forth  from  Baghdad  on  Mas'dd's  heels, 
marching  on  Kuhist&n,  'Ir&q,  and  Ehur&s&n.  Mas'ud,  to 
whose  support  Sult&n  D&'dd  and  Qar&  Sunqur  had  pledged 
themselves,  came  up  with  him  at  Dinawar.  The  Caliph, 
deserted  by  his  amir8,  who  took  to  flight,  fell  into  Mas'ud's 
hands,  but  was  treated  by  him  with  consideration.  Mas'dd 
then  marched  into  Adharbayj&n,  and  the  Caliph  al-Mustarshid 
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was  assassmated  at  Mar&gha  by  the  Maldhida,  or  AssassiiiB.^ 
His  son,  ar-R&shid,  who  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate,  marched 
forth  from  Baghdad  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  to  avenge 
his  father's  murder,  but,  on  learning  that  Mas'dd  was 
advancing  against  him,  withdrew  to  Isfah&n,  where,  as  also 
in  ^Ir&q  and  Kuhistdn,  famine  was  severe,  so  that  men  were 
in  some  cases  driven  by  hunger  to  eat  human  flesh.  Sa'du'd- 
Dawla,  the  governor  of  Isfah&n,  was  at  this  juncture 
assassinated  by  the  MaU^ida. 

On  the  death  of  al-B4shid  at  Isfah&n,  his  uncle  al-Muqtafi, 
the  brother  of  al-Mustarshid,  was  made  Caliph  by  Mas'tid, 
who  then  returned  to  Hamadh&n.  Bursuq,  the  lord  of 
Lishtar,  conspired  with  other  amlra  against  Mas'ud,  who, 
however,  made  a  rapid  night-march  from  Hamadh&n,  reached 
their  camp  at  the  time  of  the  midday  siesta,  when  they 
were  all  asleep,  and  established  himself  in  their  midst.  His 
presence  overawed  the  rebels,  who  came  in  one  by  one  and 
made  their  submission  to  him,  and  received  pardon  (f.  96»). 

In  the  following  winter  Mas'tid  returned  to  Baghdad 
and  made  Muhammad  J^izdnO'ddr  (or  al-Khdzin,  'the 
Treasurer ')  tcazir.  This  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and 
arrogant  towards  the  amirs,  who  wrote  complaints  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Atabek  Qar&  Sunqur.  The  At&bek  therefore 
hastened  from  Adharbayj&n  with  Seljuq  Sh&b,  passed  by  the 
A'lam  district  of  Hamadh&n,  and  alighted  at  a  place  called 
Murghzdr-i-Sag  (i^X-»  j5j4/*)>  whence  he  sent  word  to  the 
Sult&n  (who  had  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  P&rs  to  instal 
his  brother  Seljuq  Sh&h  as  governor  of  that  province), 
saying,  "  I  will  not  fulfil  this  mission  till  my  lord  the  King 
sends  me  the  head  and  the  right  hand  of  Muhammad  at- 
Khdzin."  This  demand,  which  was  supported  by  the  other 
amirs,  the  Sult&n  was  unable  to  resist,  and  the  head  and 
hand  of  the  unfortunate  minister  were  accordingly  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Qar&  Sunqur. 

1  This  happened  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  Dhu'l-Qa'da,  a.h.  529  («  Aug.  30, 
A.D.  1186),  according  to  Bimd4ri  (p.  178),  who  adds  that  this  assassination  was 
instigated  hy  Sin  jar.  Compare  Anecdote  Tiii  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla  (pp.  37-8) 
of  the  separate  reprint  of  my  translation. 
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Then  Qar&  Sanqur  set  out  for  P&re,  defeated  Mankdbars, 
enthroned  Seljuq  Sh&h,  and  made  'Izzu'1-Mulk,  who  was 
his  kad'khudd  or  steward,  wuskr.  As  soon  as  he  with- 
drew, howeTor,  Mankdbars  retnmed,  defeated  and  captured 
Seljdq  Sh&h,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Uhe  White  Castle' 
'(«L^  ^uli),  where  he  died.  Qar&  Sunqur,  after  being 
receiTed  with  honour  at  Hamadh&n,  went  to  Xdharbayj&n, 
where  he  too  was  overtaken  by  death. 

It  was  after  the  death  of  Qar&  Sunqur  that  J&walf 
{^^^)  the  jdnddr  became  powerful.  Sult&n  Mas'iid  went 
from  Hamadh&n  to  Ray  because  Sinjar  was  angered  against 
'Abb&s  (the  governor  of  Ray  :  see  Bunddri,  pp.  191  et  seqq.), 
and  wished  to  punish  him.  But  when  (f  97^)  Sult&n 
Mas'ud  reached  Ray,  'Abbas  propitiated  him  with  rich  and 
costly  presents,  so  that  the  Sult&n  left  him  unmolested  and 
returned  to  Hamadh&n  and  Isfah&n.  'Abdu'r  -  Rahm&n 
the  Chamberlain  and  the  other  amirs  persuaded  the  Sultdn 
to  seize  'Izzu'1-Mulk  and  send  him  to  Hamadh&n,  where  he 
died.  Then  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n  summoned  Buz&ba  (^^jy)  and 
'Abb&s,  with  whom  he  was  conspiring  against  the  Sult&n ; 
and  Buzaba  arrived  at  Isfah&n  bringing  with  him  Malik 
Muhammad  and  Maliksh&h  (the  sons  of  Mahmud  and 
nephews  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud).  The  Sult&n,  having  no  army 
with  him,  sent  for  Ilduguz  (pAA),  the  most  loyal  and 
obedient  of  his  servants,  to  join  him  from  Adharbayj&n, 
while  he  himself  set  out  for  Baghdad ;  but  he  had  only  gone 
three  stages,  as  far  as  Kirm&nsh&h&n,  when  Buz&ba  reached 
Hamadh&n.  Being  joined  at  Sirm&nsh&h&n  by  flduguz 
and  other  amirs  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  Sult&n  Mas'ud 
pushed  on  to  Hulw&n,  where  it  was  snowing  in  such  wise  as 
it  seldom  snows  even  in  the  coldest  countries.  He  remained 
for  four  months  at  Baghdad,  and  then  proceeded  to  Adhar- 
bayj&n  by  way  of  the  Pass  of  Qar&buli  (^^5/  *^J^)f 
entrusting  the  princes  Malik  Arsl&n  and  Maliksh&h  b. 
Seljiiq,  who  were  in  attendance  on  him,  to  Amir  Mas'ud, 
the  governor  (shahna)  of  Baghdad,  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Castle  of  Takrit.     On  his  arrival  at  Mar&gha  he  was  waited 
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on  by  J&wali  and  the  amirs  of  Adharbayj&n,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Miy&na  (f.  97^).  These  amirs  conspired 
against  the  King's  favourite,  Eh&ss-beg  Beg  Arsl&n  b. 
Balankari,  but  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  skill  in  horseman- 
ship on  his  part  turned  J&wali  from  his  design.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Zanjan. 

'Abb&s,  accompanied  by  Malik  Sulaym&n,  marched  with 
a  large  army  from  A'lam  (near  Hamadh&n)  to  Anbat  i}^^)^ 
where  he  effected  a  junction  with  Buz&ba,  with  whom  were 
Malik  Muhammad  and  Malik  Sh&h,  the  sons  of  the  late 
Sult&n  Mahmtid.  The  army  of  Sult&n  Mas'dd  were  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  this  formidable  host,  but  he  himself,  putting 
his  trust  in  God,  "  accounted  them  as  nobody  *'  (t/**^  huM^^ 
c^jj^  v^)*  ^bile  ^^^  battle  was  imminent,  Malik  Sulaym&n 
withdrew  towards  Ray,  and  was  followed  by  'Abb&s.  These 
desertions  alarmed  Buz&ba  (f.  98'),  who  accordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  retired  towards  Isfah&n  with  Malik 
Muhammad  and  Maliksh&h.  He  was  pursued  by  Amir 
J&wali,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  Sult&n  Mas'dd 
marched  from  Anbat  to  Ray,  where  he  encamped  at  the 
place  called  '^Rustam's  Stable"  (Akhur-i^Rustam).  'Abb&s 
fled  to  Ardahan  (^^^)>  while  Malik  Sulayrn&n  came  to 
meet  the  King  and  do  obeisance  to  him,  after  which  he 
accompanied  him  to  Ray.  Now  the  Chamberlain  'Abdu'r- 
Rahm&n  and  the  other  amirs  were  continually  saying  to 
the  Sult&n,  "  This  Malik  [Sulaym&n]  is  thy  brother,  and  the 
King's  brother  is  ever  the  King's  enemy  " ;  until  at  length 
they  persuaded  him  to  confine  Sulaym&n  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. 'Abb&s  came  from  Ardahan,  whither  he  had  fled, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  King. 

J&wali,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Btiz&ba,  was 
promised  the  guardianship  {^^^)  of  Maliksh&h,  the  King's 
son  by  'Arab  Khatun,  whom  they  accordingly  brought  from 
the  Castle  of  ,j*>y;  (P  (jtj}^»  Farrazin :  a  little  lower  it  is 
written  ^;s>£»^J^)i  whither  Malik  Sulaym&n  was  now  sent. 
The  King  and  his  nobles  then  returned  to  Hamadh&n,  while 
J&wali  departed  into  Adharbayj&n,  but  when  he  reached 
Zanj&n  (^^j)  he  desired  to  be  bled,  after  which  he  would 
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shoot  an  arrow,  and  the  strain  of  this  effort  barst  open  the 
yein  so  that  he  died  of  haemorrhage  (f.  98^).  After  his 
death  the  King  conferred  the  guardianship  of  his  son, 
thus  rendered  vacant,  on  the  Amir ' AbduV-Rahm&n,  together 
with  the  governments  of  Gan ja  and  Arr&n.  * Abdu'r-Rahm&n , 
however,  despatched  his  ward  the  Prince  (Maliksh&h) 
with  some  of  his  nobles  to  Arr&n,  and  himself  remained  at 
Court,  where  be  was  continually  saying  to  Sult&n  Mas'ud, 
^'  Buz&ba  is  a  deserving  servant,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
contract  a  distaste  for  your  service :  suffer  me,  then,  to  go 
and  bring  him  to  you/'  At  length  he  received  permission, 
and  set  out  for  P&rs  to  bring  back  Buz&ba,  while  Sult&n 
Mas'ud  came  to  Hamadh&n  and  thence  to  Jarbfidhaq&n, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  Buzaba  and  'Abdu'r-Rahm&u, 
who  remained  drinking  and  feasting  with  him  for  two  or 
three  days.  After  this  Buz&ba  and  Malik[8h&h]  came  to 
Hamadh&n  by  way  of  Efibila  (^^),  while  the  King  travelled 
thither  by  another  route,  and  on  his  arrival  gave  his  daughter 
Oawhar  Kh&tun,  who  had  been  married  to  Malik  D&'iid,  in 
marriage  to  [his  nephew]  MaUk  Muhammad,  whom  he 
nominated  his  successor  to  the  crown.  With  the  acquiescence 
of  his  chamberlain  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n  he  then  made  Buz&ba  his 
chamberlain  and  the  guardian  (atdbek)  of  Malik  Muhammad, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  robe  of  honour.  Buz&ba  made 
'Abb&s  deputy-chamberlain,  that  he  might  remain  at  Court, 
and  made  T&ju'd-Din  of  F&rs  fcazir.  The  latter  set  out  for 
P&rs  with  Malik  Muhammad,  and  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n  departed 
to  Ganja  and  Arr&n,  taking  with  him  Shamsu'd-Din  At&bek 
Ilduguz,  £h&88-beg,  and  Baha'u'd-Din  Qaysar,  whom, 
because  he  mistrusted  them,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
behind  him  at  Court  (f.  99*) ;  while  the  Sult&n,  attended 
by  'Abb&s  and  T&ju'd-Din,  went  to  Baghdad. 

Now  the  three  amirs  who  had  accompanied  'Abdu'r-Rahm&n 
had  heard  the  £ing  say,  ''When  we  get  the  opportunity, 
we  will  not  leave  alive  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  schemes  harboured  by  'Abdu'r- 
Rahm&n  and  Buz&ba,  so,  when  they  were  a  little  beyond 
Gbnja,  they  slew  the  former,  and  Eh&ss-beg  assumed  the 
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guardianship  of  the  Prince.  When  the  news  of  this  murder 
reached  Baghdad,  the  Sult&n  dismissed  Fakhru'd-Din,  the 
son  of  'Abdu'r-Bahm&n,  from  his  post  of  governor  (sha^na) 
of  that  city,  but  did  not  otherwise  harm  him.  'Abb&s,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi,  had  formed  a  design 
to  seize  the  King  when  he  should  come  to  public  prayer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  'Id  or  Festival ;  but  on  that  day,  as  it 
chaoced,  the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  out  of  doors,  and  thus  did  God  protect  and  preserve 
Sult&n  Mas'dd  from  their  schemes.  A  week  later,  when 
'Abb&s  was  preparing  for  flight,  he  was  arrested,  brought  to 
the  palace  and  beheaded,  and  his  body  cast  over  the  garden 
walls  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Tigris ;  and  this  happened  just 
one  month  after  the  violent  death  of  his  fellow-conspirator, 
'Abdu'r-Bahm&n.  The  King  then  dismissed  T&ju'd-Din  and 
sent  him  to  Pars  with  a  message  to  Bdz&ba,  saying,  "  You 
see  what  hath  befallen  your  confederates :  if  you  would  like 
to  join  them,  BismVlldh  !  " 

Then  the  King  made  Mu'ayyidu'd-Din  Xughr&'i  prime 
minister.  This  was  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a  virtuous 
man,  and  one  day  of  audience  he  recited  before  the  King 
a  fine  Arabic  qa^da  of  80  couplets  (20  given  here)  which 
he  had  composed,  beginning : — 

^j^\  Juf^5H  LJ  ^n.  L-J  ^       j^--^^  u^^^  t^  L^'  *-?/^ 

"  In  those  days,"  says  the  authcnr  (f .  100^),  "  ministers  com- 
posed such  verses  as  they  cannot  now  even  read  or  recite 
correctly  *' ;  and  he  adds  :— 

j^j-i^  iMjj'^  3j^j^^  *^^  ^j^  »^^'  O"'^^  J^^^y^J^ 

When  T&ju'd-Din  reached  P&rs  and  communicated  the 
news  to  Biiz&ba,  the  latter  collected  an  army  and  brought 
Malik  Muhanmiad  and  Maliksh&h  to  Isfah&n,  where  the 
governor  Obalabak  (u-Or,  Bunddri,  pp.  193,  202)  waited 
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upon  him.  Buz&ba  then  prookdmed  Malik  Mohammad  king, 
and  oansed  the  five  blasts  of  trampeto  to  be  sounded  in  hit 
honour  (J^  ^^^y  ^)-  Sultin  Mas*6d,  on  learning  this, 
hastened  to  Hamadh&n  from  Baghdad  with  the  small  army 
which  he  had  at  hand,  and  thence  sent  messages  to  Ehass-beg 
bidding  him  hasten  to  his  support  with  reinforcements  from 
Arr&n,  and  to  the  At&bek  flduguz  and  the  Amir  Sbirgir 
(brother  of  Arsl&n  Aba)  to  assemble  the  army  of  iCdharbajj&n. 
Fortunately  for  the  King,  Buz&ba  loitered  on  his  march  from 
Isfah&n,  and  when  he  reached  Gfir&b  the  armies  of  Arr&n 
and  ifdharbayj&n  had  already  arrived  at  Hamadh&n,  and,  by 
the  £ing's  directions,  were  encamped  in  the  Mayd&n-i-Dih-i- 
Piy&z  {j\j  <^J  c)'*V^)>  whence  next  day  they  marched  to 
Murghz&r-i-Qar&tagin,  where  Buz&ba  came  to  meet  them  at 
the  Tillage  of  £ihr&n.  A  fierce  fight  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Btiz&ba  and  his  capture  at  the  hands  of 
a  black  named  Rustam,  formerly  one  of  his  servants,  but  at 
this  time  in  the  service  of  Hasan  the  jdnddr  (f .  101*).  The 
King  gave  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  Khass-beg,  who 
hewed  Buz&ba  in  twain ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Baghdad 
and  there  set  up  over  the  palace  of  the  Caliph  al-Muqtafi. 
Malik  Muhammad  and  Maliksh&h  returned  to  P&rs  and  the 
King  to  Hamadh&n,  to  the  Kiishk-i-kuhan  or  "  Old  Summer- 
house."    This  happened  in  a.h.  541  (=a.d.  1146-7). 

The  King  spent  that  winter  at  S&wa,  whence  he  went 
to  Adharbayj&n,  and  so  returned,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  to  Hamadh&n.  In  the  year  a.h.  543,  in  the  month 
of  Sha'b&n  (=  December,  a.d.  1148),  when  winter  was  at 
hand,  he  set  out  for  Baghdad,  but  first,  against  the  advice 
of  Kh&ss-beg,  waited  on  his  uncle  (Sinjar)  at  Ray,  where 
the  two  rulers  remained  eighteen  days  ere  they  separated, 
the  one  to  Baghdad,  the  other  to  Khur&s&n.^  In  Safar, 
A.H.  544  (=  June-July,  a.d.  1149),  Sultdn  Mas^ud  returned 
from  Baghdad  to  Hamadh&n. — Malik  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud, 


^  From  this  point  onwards  my  abetraot  of  the  MS.  (on  which  this  artiole  is 
based^  is  less  fnlly  as  I  was  pressed  for  time,  and  feared  that  I  might  not  be  able 
to  finish  it  before  leaying  Paris. 
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the  King's  nephew,  and  his  wife  Gawhar  Eh&tdn,  the  King's 
daughter. — Mar&gha  (f.  102*)  is  besieged  and  taken,  and 
the  walls  rased  to  the  ground,  in  a.h.  545  (=  a.d.  1150-1). — 
Quarrel  between  Kh&ss-beg  and  the  At&bek  Sult&n  JCb^. — 
In  Jum&da  II,  a.h.  547  (=  September,  a.d.  1152),  Sultin 
Mas'ud  sickened,  and  Bu'l  -  Barak&t,  the  physician,  was 
summoned  from  Baghdad  to  consult  with  the  King's  other 
medical  advisers;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  a  week  later,  on 
the  eve  of  Rajab  1  of  the  same  year  (=Oct.  13,  a.d.  1152), 
he  died,  and  the  same  night  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Hamadh&n  and  there  buried  in  the  Madrasa,  or  College,  of 

Sarbarzih  (P  *j^^  ^j*^  :  cf.  BunddH,  p.  227,  11.  15-16). 
An  elegy  on  his  death  {fnarthiya)^  in  the  form  of  a  tafji*- 
band  of  35  couplets,  by  Sayyid-i-Ashraf,  is  here  inserted 
(f.  103»).    It  begins  :— 


11.    Malikshdh  b.  Mahmiid  b.  Muhammad  (£F.  103M06i>). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  OB-Sultdn  MugMthu*d-Dunyd 
%Da*d-Din  Malikshdh  b,  MahmUd  b.  Muhammad  Yaminu 
AmirVl-Miiminin.  He  was  fond  of  wine  and  devoted  to  the 
<;hase.  His  tawqi'^  or  motto,  was  aUU  u*  ^,nzmy\  •  His  prime 
minister  was  Shamsu'd-Din  Abu'n-Najib.  His  chamberlain 
was  Kh&ss-beg.  He  lived  32  years  and  2  months,  and 
reigned  four  months  after  the  death  of  [his  uncle]  Sult&n 
Mas*ud,  and  once  previously  to  that  event  for  sixteen 
days  at  Isfahdn  (see  pp.  867-8  supra).  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  Rajab,  a.h.  547  (=October,  a.d.  1152),  on  the 
death  of  Mas'ud,  his  uncle;  and  was  deposed  in  Shaww&l 
of  the  same  year  (=  January,  a.d.  1153).  His  deposition 
was  brought  about  by  his  dissolute  habits  and  fondness  for 
low  company,  e^ecially  by  his  infatuation  for  a  woman 
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named  Jam4L  Here  is  cited  (f.  105)  a  qasida  of  36  couplets 
composed  in  his  praise  by  Sayyid-i-Ashraf. 

Eh&ss-beg  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  King's  deposition^ 
for,  being  saspicious  of  his  master's  intentions,  '*  he  break- 
fasted off  him  ere  he  could  sup  " : — 

So  he  agreed  with  Hasan  the  jdnddr  that  the  £ing  should 
be  invited  by  the  latter  to  his  house,  where,  on  his  arrival^ 
he  was  detained  with  the  woman  Jam&l  and  three  or  four 
attendants,  while  messengers  were  despatched  to  fetch  his 
brother  Muhammad  from  Ehuzist&n.  On  his  arrival  this 
Prince  was  crowned  in  the  summer-house  (vil^j^)  of 
Hamadh&n,  where  the  deposed  ruler  was  kept  a  prisoner 
for  fifteen  days,  when  he  succeeded  in  letting  himself 
down  over  the  walls  by  means  of  a  rope  and  effecting 
his  escape  to  Ehuzistdn,^  where  he  remained  during  his 
brother's  reign,  supplied  with  money  and  news  by  his  sister 
Gawhar-nasab.  He  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown 
from  his  brother,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  the  At&bek  Ay&z.  Later,  when  his  brother  Muhammad 
died  and  his  uncle  Sulaym&n  Sh&h  was  crowned  at  Hamadh&n, 
he  hurried  to  Isfah&n  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  but  died 
fifteen  days  later  without  having  effected  anything. 


12.  Mufiamniad  b.  Mahmiid  b.  Muhammad  (ff.  107M11»). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdn  Ohiydthu'd-Dunyd 
Ufa*d-Din  Abu  Shtyd*  Muhammad  b.  Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  b, 
Malikahdh  QaMmu  Amtri^l-Muminkn.  His  ministers  were 
Jal41u*d-Din  Abu'1-Fadl  and  Shamsu'd-Din  Abu'n-Najib.  Hia 
chamberlains  were  f  Ifaqshat  b.  Qaym&z  (jUJ  ^^  cn^^Ai-fib^) 
and  N4f iru*d-Din  Atibek  Aydz.  He  lived  32  years,  reigned 
7,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  a.h.  548  ( =  a.d.  1163).  He 
appointed  his  brother  Maliksh&h,  the  deposed  king,  governor 

»  Cf .  BtmtUiri,  pp.  228-9. 
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of  Hamadh&n^  and  the  chamberlain  Jaro&Ia'd-Din  f Ifaqshat 
was  sent,  with  the  approyal  of  Eh&ss-beg,  to  summon  him 
thither  from  Ehtizist&n. 

In  Muharram,  a.h.  548  (=  April,  a.d.  1163),  fn&nj, 
Kh&ss-beg,  and  other  nobles  who  had  risen  to  power  in 
the  reign  of  Sult&n  Mas^ud  (^^b  j^jkm^),  were  assembled 
at  Murghz&r-i-Qar&tagin,  together  with  Zangi  the  j'dnddr, 
Shdmla/  and  S&rim  Muhammad  b.  Yunus  (f.  108*),  when 
suddenly  the  King  caused  the  heads  of  Zangi  and  Eh&ss-beg 
to  be  cut  o£E  and  cast  amongst  the  crowd,  after  which  their 
possessions  were  confiscated — 

At  the  time  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud's  death  and  Malikshdh's 
accession,  Sulaym&n  Sh&h,  Mas'ud's  brother,  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Farrazin,  where  he  remained 
a  captive  for  seven  years  (f.  108^)  in  the  custody  of  its 
warden  ( JV^)»  Aminu'd-Din.  Assisted  by  sundry  nobles 
and  amirs  he  escapes  from  captivity,  and  for  some  while 
contends  with  success  against  his  nephew  Sult&n  Muhammad. 
The  anUra  mentioned  include  (ff.  108-109)  the  At&bek 
f  Iduguz,  the  At&bek  Arsldn  Aba,  Alp-ghdsh  (^^^)>  nick- 
named '' KUn-khar,"  Fakhru'd-Din  Zangi,  MudhafFaru'd- 
Din  Alp  Arghun,  the  son  of  Yaranqush  the  Falconer 
(^IJjU^  {JmMjI),  Khw&razmsh6h  Yusuf,  Hasan  the  Jdnddr, 
Bashid  the  jdma-ddr,  and  Yaminu'd-Din  the  Amir-i-bdr 
(master  of  the  ceremonies).  Sulaym&n  makes  Fakhru'd-Din 
of  K&sh&n  (cf.  Bunddri,  p.  232)  his  prime  minister,  and 
Ehw&razmsh&h  (f.  109*)  his  chamberlain. — Shamsu'd-Din 
Abu'n-Najib,  formerly  the  prime  minister  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud. 
— ^Defeat  and  flight  of  Sulaym&n  Sh&h,  and  success  of  Sult&n 
Muhammad.  —  Jam&lu'd  -  Din  [tl  -]  faqshat.  —  Jal&lu'd  -  Din 
[Abul-Fadl]  is  replaced  as  prime  minister  by  Shamsu'd-DIn 
Abu'n-Najib.— In  a.h.  550  (  =  a.d.  1155-6)  Sulaym&n  Sh&h 

^  Gf.  Btmddri,  p.  230,  and  n.  1  a^  eale. 
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comes  to  Iffah&n,  but  is  refused  admission  by  the  governor 
Rashid. — He  then  seeks  aid  from  the  Caliph  at  Muqtafi 
(whence  he  is  nicknamed  '^al'Maliku'l'fnustqfir^'),  who 
eventually  equips  him  for  the  fray.  —  Aq  Sunqur  Pirtizkiihi 
and  tu&nj. — A  battle  is  fought  on  the  river  Araxes  between 
Sult&n  Muhammad  and  Sulajm&n  Sh&h,  wherein  the  latter 
is  defeated  and  falls  back  on  Mawsil  (f.  110*). — In  Dhul- 
Hijja,  A.H.  554  ( =  Dec.,  a.d.  1159-Jan.  1160),  the  Kh&tAn-i- 
Kirm&ni  is  brought  to  Hamadb&n  as  Sul(&n  Muhammad's 
bride^  but,  though  the  city  was  decorated  and  illuminated 
iiji*^ '  ji^)  for  her  arrival,  he  was  too  ill  to  approach  her, 
and  died  in  the  same  month. 

In  the  panegyric  on  Abu'1-Fath  Eay-Khusraw,  which,  as 
usual,  concludes  this  chapter,  is  inserted  a  qa§ida  of  twenty- 
seven  couplets  by  the  author,  beginning : — 


13.    Sulaymdn  S/idh  b.  Muhammad  (ff.  112^-114'). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  aS'Sultdn  MuHzzu'd-Dunpd 
tva'd-Din  Abu'l-Hdrith  Sulaymdn  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshdh 
Qasimu  Amiri'l-Miiminin.  He  was  bom  in  Rajab,  a.h.  511 
{  =  November,  a.d.  1117),  lived  45  years,  and  reigned 
a  little  over  six  months.  His  minister  was  Shih&bu'd-Din 
Thiqa,  and  his  chamberlain  Mudbaffaru'd-Din  Alp  Arghun. — 
N&8iru*d-Din  Aqish,  *Izzu'd-Din  Sitmdz,  and  the  At&bek 
Aykz.— On  the  12th  of  Rabi'  I,  a!h.  555  (=March  22nd, 
A.D.  1160),  Sulaym&n  Shdh  reached  Hamadh&n  (f.  113*},  and 
a  qasida  (13  couplets  given)  was  recited  in  his  praise  by 
Sayjrid-i-Ashraf. — ^The  At&bek  f  Iduguz  was  propitiated  by 
his  name  being  read  in  the  khutba  and  inserted  on  the  coins. 
— Sulaym&n  Sh&h  takes  to  solitary  drinking  (cf.  Bunddri, 
p.  232)  and  unsocial  habits : — 
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In  Rama^fin,  a.h.  555  (=  September,  a.d.  1160),  he  was 
deposed  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of 
Rabi*  II,  A.H.  556  (=  April  10th,  a.d.  1161),  the  government 
having  been  usarped  by  Arsl&n  and  fldug^z. 


14.  Arsldn  b.  Tughnt  b.  Muhammad  (S,  115M30). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdn  Ruknu^d-Dunyd 
wa*d'Din  Arsldn  b,  Tughril  b,  Muhammad  Qa»imu  Amiri^l- 
M&minin.  He  lived  43  years,  and  reigned  15  years  and 
7  months.  His  tau:qV,  or  motto,  was  <Jl]U  (.r^xJ^".  r\. 
His  ministers  were  Shih&bu'd-Din  b.  Thiqatu'd-Din  'Abdu'l- 
*Aziz,  Fakhru'd-Din  b.  Mu'inu'd-Din,  and  Jal&lu'd-Din  b. 
Qiw&mu'd-Din.  His  chamberlains  were  Mudha£Gini'd-Din 
the  Falconer  (bdz-ddr),  the  At&bek  Ay&z,  and  Nusrata'd-Din 
At&bek  Pahlaw&n. 

Arsl&n  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father  Tughril 
died,  and  was  educated  with  his  cousin  Maliksh&h  b.  Seljuq 
Sh&h  b.  Muhammad.  In  a.h.  540  (=a.d.  1146-6)  he  was 
confined  by  [his  uncle]  Sult&n  Mas'ud  in  the  Castle  of 
Takrit,  under  the  custody  of  the  Amir-i-H&jj  Mas'dd  Bil&l, 
the  governor  (wdli)  of  Baghdad.  On  the  death  of  Mas'ud 
another  of  his  nephews,  also  called  Maliksh&h  [b.  Mahmtid], 
succeeded  to  the  throne  and  reigned  for  four  months,  when 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sult&n  Muhammad 
b.  Mahmiid,  the  nephew,  son-in-law,  and  chosen  successor  of 
Sult&n  Mas'dd  (Shaww&l,  a.h.  547  =  January,  a.d.  1153).— 
Hus&mu'd-Din  Alp-ghush  as-Sil&hi  (f .  lie^")  fights  against  the 
Oaliph  and  dies. — Sunqur  of  Hamadh&n  comes  to  the  At&bek 
Hduguz. — Sult&n  Muhammad  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Sulaym&n  Sh&h  (f.  116').— Khw&ja  Shih&bu'd-Din  Thiqa.— 
A.H.  645-6  (=  A.D.  1150-1).— Amir  *Izzu'd-Dfn  Sitm&z.— 
Flight  of  fn&nj  to  Gurg&n  (f.  117*). — ^Descriptive  mathnawi 
poem,  containing  this  misrd' : — 
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The  Assassins  or  Maldhida  (f.  117^)  seized  and  fortified 
several  strong  positions  near  Qazwin,  whence  they  were, 
however,  dislodged  by  the  Musalm&ns  (who  ceased  their 
internecine  qaarrels  to  combine  against  the  common  foe)  in 
four  months.  Thereafter  the  Musalm&ns  kept  a  constant 
watch  on  these  regions,  and  also  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of 
Jah&n-Eush&y,  which  had  been  built  (by  the  Assassins)  in 
the  time  of  Sult&n  Mas'ud.  This  siege  was,  however,  raised, 
owing  to  quarrels  between  the  amirB  in  command  of  the 
besieging  army;  and  the  Assassins  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  artillery  and  siege-engines  abandoned  before  their 
stronghold. 

On  Sha'b&n  19,  a.h.  560  (=  July  1,  a.d.  1165),  ZangI 
came  from  P&rs  to  visit  the  King.  On  Dhul-Q&da  21  of 
the  same  year  (=  Sept.  29,  a.d.  1165),  the  Amir  Ndsiru'd- 
Din  Aqish  died,  and  on  Sunday,  Muharram  14,  a.h.  561 
( =  Nov.  20,  A.D.  1165),  the  Amir  'Izzu'd-Din  Sitmiz. 
On  Wednesday,  Safar  9,  a.h.  561  (=  Dec.  15,  a.d.  1165), 
a  violent  tempest  occurred,  which  overthrew  minarets  and 
other  buildings  at  Sawa.— The  B&gh-i-Shurb&  (f.  118"^)  in 
Ray.— Fakhru'd-Din  of  K&sh&n.— Jahdn  Pahlawdn.— On 
Wednesday  the  4th  of  Jum&da  I,  a.h.  561  (=  March  8, 
A.D.  1166),  f n&nj  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  M2zandar4n. 
On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  Sult&n  left 
Ray.— Mudhaffaru'd-Din  Qizil  Arslin.- Tihrdn  (f.  119»).— 
fn&nj  takes  refuge  with  IDiw&razmsh&h. — a.h.  562  (=a.d. 
1 166-7). — Excesses  of  the  army  of  Ehw&razm  at  Abhar  and 
Zanj&n,  whence  many  children  are  carried  off  as  slaves, 
and  2,000  camels.— a.h.  563  (  =  a.d.  1167^).— S4wa  and 
Mazdaqin.— A.H.  564  (=a.d.  1168-9).— Kharraq&n  (f.  120»). 
— A.H.  565  (f.  120^).— A.H.  568-9  (=a.d.  1172-4).— Sickness 
in  the  army  encamped  by  the  Araxes,  from  which  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  escapes. — They  retire  to  Nakhjuw&n 
(f.  121*).— Aq  Shahr  founded  by  Abkh&zi.— Death  of  the 
King's  mother.— Dhahiru'd  -  Din  Balkhi.— Death  of  the 
Amir  Ilduguz  (f.  121^).— Safi'u'd-Din  Isfahfini  appointed 
professor  at  the  madrasa  at  Hamadh&n,  Jum&da  I,  a.h.  571 
(=  December,  a.d.  1174).— Address  (khutba)  of  Siti  F&tima, 
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the  water  of  Amir  Sayyid  Fakhru'd-Din  *A14'u'd-Dawla.— 
The  greatness  and  glory  of  Sult&n  Arsl&n. — ^His  poets  Mujir 
of  Baylaq&n  and  Athir  of  Akhsikat. — Qasida  (44  couplets), 
by  the  former,  beginning  :  — 

^  ^\  *j/  ^jM  ^Ls^^ft^r  ^  ^^  jjj\  jlt 

Another  qa§ida  (f.  123»)  of  76  couplets,  by  the  same  poet, 
beginning : — 

Another  (f.  124»)  of  49  couplets,  by  the  same,  beginning : — 

Another  (f .  124^)  of  70  couplets,  in  reply  to  one  by  Sayyid-i- 
Ashraf,  beginning : — 

Another  (f.  126^)  of  41  couplets,  in  praise  of  the  At&bek 
Pahlaw&n,  beginning: — 

Another  (f.  127^)  of  51  couplets,  in  praise  of  Qizil  Arsl4n 
Juf&y  beginning : — 

Of  Mujir  our  author  seems  to  entertain  a  much  higher 
opinion  than  of  Athir-i- Akhsikati,  of  whose  qasidaa  (or  rather 
a  tarkib'band  of  77  couplets  and  8  bands  or  refrains)  he  cites 
only  one,  beginning : — 

Athir  would  seem  to  have  charged  Mujir  with  plagiarism, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  last  qa§ida  by  the  latter  (f.  129*)  our 
author  says :  "  Shame  on  Athir-i- Akhsikati  that  against  this 
qafida  he  spoke  thus  " : — 
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15.    Tughrit  b.  Araldn  (ff.  131*^155^). 

His  full  name  and  title  was  as-Sultdn  Ruknu^d-Dunyd 
fpa'd'Din  Kahfu'l-Isldm  wa'l-Muslimin  AhU  Tdlib  Tughril  b. 
Arsldn  Qaskmu  AmiriU-Mdminin,  His  tawqi^  was  (Jl^x^zsS 
xj^a  ^Ij  •  His  ministers  were  Jal&lu'd-Din,  £am&lu'd- 
Din  Zanj&ni,  Sadru'd-Din  Mar&ghi,  'Azizu'd-Din  Mustawfi, 
Mu'inud-DinKdaW,  and  Fakhru'd-Din  b.  Safiyyu'd-Din 
War&mini.  His  chamberlains  were  al-H^ibuH-Khdss  Amir 
Qar&guz  as-Sult&ni  and  MalikuU-Umard  Jam&lu'd-Din  Ayi 
Iba  al-A'dhamul-At&baki. 

The  prosperity  and  success  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign  were  due  to  the  wise  counsels  of  the  At&bek  Muhammad 
b.  f IduguZy  whose  name  is  given  with  the  following  high- 
sounding  titles  (f.  132')  :— 

To  him  it  was  due  that : — 

The  Sult&n  had  some  skill  in  verse-making,  and  many  of 
his  verses  are  popular  and  often  cited,  for  example  the 
following : — 

Also  the  following,  which  he  composed,  wrote  out  in  gold, 
and  sent  to  the  At&bek  Mudhafiaru'd-DIn  Qizil  Arslto,  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  a  robe  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
latter,  in  a.h.  585  (=  a.d.  1189)  :— 
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^Ir&q  (f.  133^)  saffers  from  deyastation,  massacre,  and 
plander. — Books  stolen  from  public  libraries. — In  a.h.  581 
(=  A.D.  1185-6)  Sal&hu'd-Din  (Saladin)  came  to  Mawsil*  to 
ask  the  At&bek's  permission  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Assassins,  and  to  reduce  the  castles  which  they 
held  near  Qazwin,  Bist&m,  and  D&mgh&n. — Sharafu'd-Din 
Alp-Arghun.— Verses  by  Jam&lu'd-Din  of  Khujand  (f.  134^). 

Curses  are  invoked  on  ''the  King  of  M&zandar&n  and  all 
Edfidis."— Mention  of  Russians  {u^^j  ^  ^uTj^jl).— Fakhru'd- 
Din'Al&'u'd-Dawk  'Arabshdh  (f.  136*).  — Najmu'd-Din 
L&jin.  —  ^^U«Xu*Ai.  —  The  Sultdn  composes  the  following 
quatrain  (f.  137*)  on  a  victory  which  he  has  won : — 

Jy  la^^\  jj  ^jy  ^Xti  ^\p^    j^  ^bacv&^  rj^  cii^.^^  ^^Uci  ^1 

Sirdju'd-Din  Qutlugh  (f.  137^).— 'Al&'u'd-Dawla  is  bow- 
strung  by  the  King's  orders  two  stages  out  of  Hamadh&n. — 
Tarkib'band  oi  30  couplets  by  the  author,  lamenting  his 
death. — The  author  (f.  140^)  speaks  of  his  maternal  uncle 
Mahmtid  b.  Muhammad  b.  'Ali  ar-R&wandi^  who  was  the 
King's  tutor,  and  whom  he  calls  : — 

jA«^  ^  jy^fiT*  *\a^\  uiXt  ^Ui\  Jusr»  ^^jJ^  ijijjui^  (^^^ 

A  Qur'&n,  beautifully  written  in  the  King's  own  hand,  is 
given  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  M&zandar&n. — Verses 

^  It  was  in  this  year  that,  according  to  Stanley  Lane-Poole  {Muhammadan 
DymutiMf  p.  75),  *<  ne  reduced  Mo^il  ana  made  the  Tarioos  princes  of  Mesopotamia 
hisrassals.  ' 

i.R.A.8.  1902.  56 
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describing  that  country  are  cited  from  the  Shdhndma,  which 
the  author  calls  "  the  Book  of  Kings,  which  is  the  King  of 
Books":— 

^  ijL.^\i»\2^j:jJj^^  lf«l3  2|Ui  ^  4uUjbl& 

The  author  in  retirement  (f.  141*^).— Fakhru'd-Din  Qutlugh 
Qar&quzi  attempts  to  depose  the  King,  and  set  up  his 
first  cousin  once  removed,  Sinjar  b.  Sulaym&n  (f.  142^). — 
Fakhru'd-Din  Qutlugh  falls  into  the  King's  hands  and  is 
sawn  in  two  (f.  143»),— Khw&ja  Mu'in[u'd.Din]  of  K&shto, 
We  now  come  to  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  (Tukush) 
Ehw&razmsh&h  in  a.h.  589  (=a.d.  1193),  in  which  year 
(f.  143**)  he  takes  Tabarak.  —  ^J^\^  ^^^*^ :  J^^- 
^U^.— ^Quatrain  by  a  Khw&razmi  poet  (f.  144*) : — 

During  the  absence  of  the  Sult&n  Majdu'd-D(n  'Al&Vd- 
Dawla  makes  merry  with  one  of  his  mistresses  (^^J^yLx^)^ 
a  singer  named  Zulaykh&  (aU  ^  ^^b^J). — ^The  author  again 
(f.  144^)  makes  mention  of  his  uncle. — a.h.  590  (= a.d.  1194), 
the  troops  of  Khw&razm  in  M&zandar&n  (f.  145*).  The 
author  observes  that  the  ingratitude  of  the  Ehw&razmsh&hs 
towards  the  Seljuqs  (to  whom  they  originally  owed  their 
power  and  rank)  dates  from  the  time  when  Atsiz  £hw&razm- 
shfih  sent  to  Sult&n  Sinjar  the  well-known  quatrain  : — 

^  ^■m.J  i^J^  cM^  l;c^W  «-^' J^     /•ji;  ^^^^  ^  W  ^?^'  y* 

£hw&razmsh&h  at  Samn&n,  24  Jum&da  II,  a.h.  590  (== 
June  16,  A.D.  1194). —  The  rashness  of  Sultdn  Tughril 
results  in  his  being  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  troops  of 
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Khw&razm.  —  The  lamentations  for  his  death  are  general 
amongst  his  subjects  (f.  146^) :  ''Widows  weep  not  so  bitterly 
oyer  their  husbands/'  says  the  author,  ''as  did  the  world 
over  the  King."  An  elegy  on  his  death  follows,  ending 
with  this  rather  fine  verse : — 

'  ^  u^-  ^^^  cjiS\j\  ^  »uv 

Ehwarazmsh&h  now  proceeded  to  oYerrun,  plunder,  and 
devastate  the  whole  kingdom  of  'Ir&q.  On  Rajab  4,  a.h.  690 
(= June  25,  a.d.  1194),  he  reached  and  occupied  Hamadh&n, 
the  capital  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  gave  it  to  Qar&quz 
At&baki,  Isfah&n  to  Qutlugh  fn&nj,  and  Bay  to  Malik 
Ydnus  Khdn.  — In  a.h.  691  (=a.d.  1196:  f.  147*)  the 
'  R&fidis '  (^UaJuI  ^^^  ^Uoil^),  under  the  guidance  of  'Izzu'd- 
Din  Naqlb,  cause  some  commotion. — sxs^  aU  <dauuJ  ^^f^ . 
— Qutlugh  f  n&nj  draws  a  good  augury  from  the  text  ^ : — 

He  marches  on  Ray,  encouraging  his  comrades  with  the 
verse: — 

The  word  <^J^»  'post,'  which  I  had  supposed  to  have  come 
into  the  language  later,  occurs  on  f.  148^ — Qutlugh  fn&nj 
has  his  throat  cut  "like  a  sheep"  by  his  false  allies  of 
Ehw&razm. — His  body  and  head  are  ransomed  from  his 
murderers  by  Fakhru*d-Din  Sarwar,  and  are  sent  for 
interment  to  Hamadh&n. — Jum&da  II,  a.h.  692  (=May, 
A.D.  1196) :  ^^  ^JJ\  ^Uc:  the  Sadr  of  Khujand:  the 
death  of  Mu'ayyidu'd-Din  a  blessing  to  all  good  Muslims 
(f.  148^). — Ehw&razmsh&h  besieges  Hamadh&n  and  enters 
it  on  Monday,  Sha'bdn  19,  a.h.  692  (=July  18,  a.d.  1196). 
After  its  surrender,  he  treats    the   inhabitants  well,  and 


Qor'&ii,  zxiii,  29. 
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inflicts  a  hundred  stripes  on  the  Amir  Jam£lu'd-Din  *AU, 
the  nephew  of  'All  B&r,  for  violence  and  looting.  The 
'Ir&qis  are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  wear  the 
Ehw&razmi  cap.  Mujir  of  Baghdad  comes  as  ambassador 
(f.  150*).  The  well-known  Arabic  verses  cited  in  the 
OuMdn  of  Sa'di  (ed.  Platts,  p.  38,  Book  i,  Story  28)  :— 

are  here  quoted,  showing  that  they  were  composed  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  that  work.  —  Ehw&razmsh&h  (f.  150^) 
returns  to  Khw&razm. — <tsr^  crf*^' j^  •  '^^  ^}' — a.h.  593 
(= A.D.  1197). — May&jaq  {(JsA^)  and  the  stratagem  whereby 
he  succeeded  in  kilUng  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Assassins 
or  Maldhida  in  Rajab,  a.h.  593  (=  May-June,  a.d.  1197). 

..."  iU-y  JJLjj!  ijjl^  c^j^  J  j^  \j^  ^  (f.  152*) 

In  Muharram,  a.h.  594  (=Nov.-Dec.,  a.d.  1197),  Malik 
Uzbek's  wife,  the  King's  daughter,  bore  him  a  son,  who  was 
named  TughriL — May&jaq  goes  to  Isfah&n,  K&sh&n,  and 
E&wand.  The  R&fidis  (f.  IdS*")  of  Edsh&n  (on  whom  the 
author  invokes  curses)  urge  the  troops  (of  Khw&razm)  to 
^r.«in^{t   greater  excesses  and    depredations.      The    author 

ches    out    into   the  following    diatribe    against    these 

•etics ' : — 

^  ^  ij\y>^  JjLlj  Jlst*  \j^^  /*Ldf  *^^^  ^y  3^  ^  j\sjtJb 
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jjj  jjj£  dj  di  ajI^  (VT^  ^jls^^  *i/^  j^j^  '^v  u^y^  'F^'  ^ 

^jlb  L^  i^^   ,rfl  c^i^J  i^  dJ^  ^  l-J  <yo^  ^^^V  W  ^^ 
^  vy^b  *^*^^  ^;*i?'  "V^  [:)4  j^  CX-j\iiK^  ci^<  ssJd^iy^ 

Monday,  2l8t  of  Rabi'  II,  a.h.  694  (=March  2,  a.d.  1198).— 
4jluuMSjt. — ^The  Ehw&razmi  women  clothe  themselves  in  coats 
of  mail  (f.  153»»).i— Thursday,  Rajab  19  (P  a.h.  694=May  27  , 
A.D.  1198):  titles  (f.  161)  conferred  on  May&jaq  by 
Xhw&razmsh&h,  who  makes  him  his  viceroy  in  'Ir&q. — 
Dinawar  (f.  155),  LIshtar,  and  the  Castle  of  Ardahan. — The 
Assassins  of  Qazwin  are  plundered. — ^Ehw&razmsh&h  incites 
them  to  assassinate  his  wc^ir  (whose  body  he  afterwards  hangs 
head  downwards  on  a  gibbet)  and  some  others. — Two  months 
later  he  himself  dies.  —  ^W^  j  u^^J  \J^  3  t^'ji  J  vj'^ 
(f.  156). — Qa§ida  of  31  couplets  by  the  author  in  praise  of 
his  patroD,  Abu'1-Fath  Kay-Khusraw,  beginning : — 

'  In  the  remamder  of  the  MS.  there  appear  to  be  seyeral  dialocations,  but  the 
lack  of  catchwords  at  the  foot  of  each  page  makee  it  difBcult  to  arran^  the 
pages  in  order  without  a  more  carefol  scrutiny  than  the  time  at  my  disposal 
allowed  me  to  make.  The  following  arrangement  seems,  from  my  notes,  u>  be 
approximately  correct:— Ff.  163,  161,  166,  166  {find  of  hittortcal  portion); 
ff.  164, 162-166  (on  Win$) ;  ft.  167-160  and  (P)  164»  (ofi  Chen).  The  remaining 
leaTCs  (fl.  166-179)  seem  to  be  correctly  arranged. 
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'  U;5/^  ^^  y  J-^^  **>'«^  '  ^^W*  <Lxjiij  'j^j;-^j  ls^ 

Here  ends  the  historical  portion  of  the  work.  The 
remainder  of  it  treats  of  the  Pastimes  of  Eings  and  the 
Accomplishments  of  Courtiers :  and  first  amongst  these  of 
Wine  and  Wine<Lrinking  (^^|^1  ti  J^). 

16.    On  Wine  and  Wine-drinking. 

On  the  nature  and  properties  of  wine. — ^The  DhakMra-i- 
KhfcdrazmshdM  ^  cited. — Abu'l-Hasan  al-Earkhi  and  Hasan 
b.  Ziy&d's  opinions  (f.  164^). — ^The  following  commcDtaries 
are  referred  to :— * 

^^^j»aAi^     c5>^*^  r/^     jH^^  t^W*    jt^^  t^^*  rj^ 

Wine  is  called  munasaqf  (j^-^LiiSt)  when  the  liquor  from  which 
it  was  made  is  reduced  to  one -half  of  its  original  bulk» 
and  muthallath  (vJ^JLi^)  when  it  is  reduced  to  one-third 
(f.  162).  What  is  and  what  is  not  an  intoxicant  (J^^). — 
Praise  of  the  Wazir  Shih&bu'd-Dfn  Mahmtid  b.  Thiqatu'd- 
Din  'Abdul- 'Aziz.  —  Apology  for  wine:  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  health  cannot  be  wholly  bad  or  unlawful. — 
A  ''Book  of  Wine''  (4-^]^  c-^ls^)  in  50  chapters  (f.  163).— 
Story  of  the  stork  and  the  snake  at  the  court  of  Eay  Qub&dh. 
— ^Effects  of  wine  tested  on  criminals. — ^*^j  CJyu^^^j^^ 

Advantages  of  wine. — Ancient  Greek  sages  cited. — ^Receipts 
for  manufacturing  various  lawfol  wines  (f.  165). 

^  A  well-known  medical  encyclopsodia,  oompiled  by  Zaynu'd-Din  Aha 
Ibr&him  Isma'il  al-Jnij&ni  (tA.H.  531  ba.d.  1136-7}  for  his  patron  Qa^bu'd- 
Din  Kbw6rasm8h6h. 
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17.    On  Chess  and  the  different  forma  of  the  game. 

History  of  the  introdaction  of  Ohess  from  India  into  Persia, 
where  one  new  variety  (s-'V)  ^^  ^^^  game  was  invented ; 
and  thence  into  the  Byzantine  Empire  {(^}j),  where  two 
more  varieties  were  evolved,  making  four  in  all.  These, 
four  games  are  described  with  illustrations  which  sufficiently 
explain  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces. 


(a)  The  original  Indian  game. 

This  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  game  now  played  in 
Europe  with  32  pieces  on  a  square  board  containing  8x8  = 
64  squares.  The  pieces  bear  their  usual  Persian  names  : 
the  16  pawns  (^^^U,  piydda)  in  the  advanced  line  on  each 
side  ;  and  in  the  hinder  line  on  each  side,  from  without 
inwards,  the  two  castles  (^^  rukh) ;  the  two  knights  or 
'horses'  {{j**^y  farasy  or  «*--^^K  ««p)  ;  the  two  bishops 
or  'elephants'  (JJ,  fil^  or  J-i,  piT)  ;  and  in  the  middle 
the  king  (^Ui,  shdh)  and  the  queen  or  'minister'  (^;42/, 
far  tin). 

(b)    The  Persian  mriety^  invented  by  Bumfjmihr. 

In  this  game  the  board  is  no  longer  square;  it  still 
contains  64  squares,  but  they  are  arranged  in  4  rows  of 
16  each,  as  follows  :^ 
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P  «  Pawn. 

B  B  Book,  or  Gastie. 

Kn.  m  Knighty  or  '  Horse.' 


B  as  Bishop,  or  *  Elephant.' 
Kb  King. 
Q  a  Queen. 
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(c)  The  first  Byzantine  pariation. 

Here  the  board  is  circular,  consiBtiiig  of  5  concentric 
circles,  of  which  the  innermost  is  called  'the  Citadel' 
(^j'^^f  hisn),  intersected  between  the  circumferences  of  the 
innermost  and  the  outermost  circles  by  16  radiating  lines. 
It  thus  contains,  besides  the  central  *  Citadel/  4  X  16  =  64 
compartments  or  'squares/  on  which  the  pieces  are  thus 
arranged: — 


(d)  The  second  Byzantine  mriation. 

his  game  is  played  with  40  pieces  (the  additional  8 
listing  of  4  extra  pawns  and  4  new  pieces  called  *  lions/ 
»  asad)  on  a  board  of  12  x  12  =  144  squares,  of  which 
outer  rows  are  vacant  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
le  the  four  comer  squares  are  *  citadels '  {fj'^^  or  , 
or  hasin). 
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The  ancient  game  of  Ohess  (f .  160)  was  originally  invented 
in  India  by  a  wise  man  named  ^iX^\jJb\j  ^  'mUa^  (Sifba, 
or  Sasba,  son  of  B&hir,  the  Indian).  The  Caliph  al-Ma'miin 
(ninth  century  of  our  era)  preferred  draughts  to  chess,  because 
in  the  former  game  he  could,  if  vanquished,  blame  the  dice 
and  not  himself;  but  the  S&s&nian  king  Ehusraw  Parwis 
(sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era)  would  only  play 
chess. — Arabic  verses  on  chess  by  Ibnu'r-Rtimi  (a.d.  836-896). 
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L  •  <Lion'  {uad),       ^  «  « Citadel '  (^). 

At  this  point,  as  I  think,  should  be  placed  a  passage 
occurring  on  f.  154%  wherein  the  author,  after  eulogizing 
his  patron,  Abu'1-Fath  Eay-Ehusraw,  exhorts  him  to  play 
chess,  but  not  for  stakes,  '*  so  that  his  prayers  may  not  be 
nullified ''  by  his  indulgence  in  games  which  involve  the  use 
of  the  unlawful  dice-box,  like  dmughts : — 
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18.    On  Boeing,  Hunting,  and  Archery. 

Arohery  and  riding  are  laudable,  beoaoae  asefal,  sports ; 
but  aimless  sports  are  to  be  oondemned.  Wagers  and  bets, 
though  generally  objectionable,  are  allowable  in  certain 
oases  (f.  166),  which  are  discussed.  The  chase  is  next 
discussed  (f.  167)  in  a  separate  section,  and  under  what 
circumstances  game  slain  therein  may  lawfully  be  eaten 
(ff.  167-8),  as,  for  example,  when  the  hound  is  loosed  or 
urged  on  by  a  Magian  (^^.  This  section  concludes  with 
a  qMida  of  67  couplets  by  the  author,  beginning  :— 

19.    On  Writing,  Calligraphy,  etc.  (ffi  169*-172^). 

The  ruqUm-i-isti/d,  or  accountant's  cyphers.'— The  abfad 
notation,  and  its  employment  to  represent  numbers  as  words» 
or  words  as  numbers  (e.g.  Xis^  may  be  expressed  by  the 
numbers  I  *  l»  *  A  ^  t*). — The  abbreviated  system  employed 
by  the  accountants  of  ^Ir&q  and  Ehur&s&n. — ^The  letters 
seriatim  from  \  to  «^,  with  a  memoria  technica  in  verse  for 
each,  and  instructions  (with  illustrations)  for  writing  eaclL 

Six  minor  sections  follow,  thus  entitled : — 

'  (f.  173*)  Jb^  ^jy^j\jjj  '  J^ 

'  (f.  173*)  c^^  ^5^^  ^15  j^\j  *lf}  ^j  '  J^ 

'  (f.  173^)  J-4^  ^l^  ^b  *l6  ^j  ^  J^ 

^  (f.  174*)  s-^^Lu  ^  c-JU  J^J^  J^  ji^\i^jj  ^  J^ 

'  (f.  174^)  ^^sJL\j  ^UU  ^  ^l^  ^  J^jt^\^.  /3  '  J^ 

Conclusion  {S.  176^-179»). 

The  author  renounces  the  intention  expressed  in  the 
Preface  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  his  book  a  selection 
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of  lewd  poems  {Li^^jib),  and  iDstead  inserts  another  long 
qaMa  composed  by  himself. — ^Account  of  a  dream. — Dialect 
verse  (f.  176*^)  :— 

^  ^^ 

Another  qasida  of  29  couplets  (ff.  178^-179»).  Here  follows 
the  colophon,  giving  Bamad&n,  a.h.  635  (=April-Mayy 
A.D.  1238)»  as  the  date  of  transcription  of  the  MS.  The 
scribe's  name  is  illegible  except  the  words — '* .  •  •  b« 
'Abdu*ll&h  .  .  /'  from  which  at  least  it  is  clear  that 
the  MS.  is  not  an  autograph. 
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Aet.    XXVni.— 2%^  Author  of  the  Life  of  8hdh  Ima'il 
Safcm.    By  H.  Bevbridge. 

Since  writing  the  letter  on  this  subject  which  appears  in  the 
January  number  of  the  J.R.  A.S.  I  have  examined  the  British 
Museum  MS.  Or.  3,248  more  carefully,  and  have  obtained 
a  due  to  its  authorship.  Dr.  Eieu  and  Professor  Denison 
Boss  considered  the  work  to  be  anonjrmous,  and  regarded  the 
name  at  the  end — Muhammad  'All,  son  of  Nura — as  being 
probably  that  of  the  owner  or  copyist.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  author,  and  that  the  work 
is  more  recent  and  less  valuable  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  No  doubt  the  writer  has  used  some  old  records, 
and  it  would  appear  from  a  marginal  note  that  a  manuscript 
called  the  Qissa  Safavi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
was  the  basis  of  the  work.  It  is  also  likely  that  he  used  the 
Tarikh  Shah!  of  Abdullah  Marwarid,  but  I  think  that 
Or.  3,248  cannot  have  been  put  together  earlier  than  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know  from  Mr.  Denison 
Boss's  paper  in  the  J.B.A.S.  for  April,  1896,  that  the  work 
must  have  been  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  after  946  a.h. 
(or  1539),  as  it  records  the  death  of  Muhammad  Zaman  Mirza, 
which  occurred  in  that  year  during  the  flight  after  Humayun's 
defeat  at  Causa  by  Sher  Shah.  But  there  are  two  marginal 
notes  in  the  manuscript  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
and  which  show,  I  think,  that  the  work  must  have  been 
written  at  a  still  later  period,  and  also  that  the  author  did 
not  expect  or  intend  that  he  should  remain  anonymous. 
These  notes  are  not  perfectly  intelligible,  for  the  margins 
have  been  clipped  in  binding  (before  the  MS.  came  into 
the  Museum),  and  consequently  some  important  words  are 
missing,  but  their  general  purport  can  be  understood. 
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The  first  note  occurs  on  the  margin  of  p.  82»  and  refers 
to  an  embassy  undertaken  by  Qambar  'AH,  the  lala  or 
guardian  of  Shah  Isma%  to  Sultan  Murad  at  his  Court  in 
Shlraz.  Sultan  Murad  was  the  cousin  of  Elwand  Shah,  with 
whom  Ismail  was  at  war,  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  TJzan 
Hasan,  the  king  of  the  White  Sheep.  As  Isma^'s  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Uzan  Hasan  (her  mother  Martha  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Christian  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Trebizond),  Murad  and  Isma'Il  were  also  related.  Isma'U 
wrote  a  letter  to  Murad  warning  him  against  joining  Elwand 
Shah,  and  Qambar  'All,  who  was  an  old  servant  of  the 
Sa&Yi  family  and  seventy  years  of  age,  volunteered  to 
convey  the  letter  and  also  to  expostulate  with  Sultan  Murad. 
His  embassy  and  his  discussion  with  Murad  are  related  at 
some  length  in  the  manuscript,  and  then  we  have  the 
marginal  note,  of  which  the  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

''Let  it  not  be  concealed  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
the  Aqa  conveyed  and  his  discussion  with  Sultan  (fault,  but  no 
doubt  Murad  should  be  read)  are  by  this  humble  individual,  and 
are  not  in  the  Qissa  Saf(avl?).  The  contents  of  the  letter 
are  taken  from  the  loose  (or  perhaps  unauthentic,  the  Persian 
being  dxSn  noBlAa  nd  tnarbnf)  which  (fault  ^)  had  brought.  As 
by  the  desire  of  Khusru  Aqa,  captain  of  the  bodyguard  of  Kh. 
(Yuzbash!  Ghulaman  Kh.),  who  was  the  originator  of  the  com- 
pleted (?)  book  (Sarkdr-i'tdlif  rabat  kitdhrd),  several  things  were 
inserted  in  consideration  of  that  book,'  so  this  humble  individual 
has  in  some  places  entered  them  in  this  work.  Consequently 
readers  will  understand  the  cause  of  the  divergences  from  the 
noble  book  (qu.  the  Qissa  Safavl)." 

The  story  of  the  embassy  is  carried  on  to  83^,  and  th&te 
we  have  the  following  brief  note :  **  This  passage  too  is  by 
the  humble  individual."  Apparently  these  words  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  narrative  which  describes  Qambar  'Alfs  return 
from  Sultan  Murad's  court.  There  is  here  a  remarkable 
difference  between  Or.  3,248,  and  the  manuscript  life  of  Shah 

1  The  _  letter  ^  remains,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  first  letter  of  the  name 
^nsru  Aqa. 

2  The  Jooae  or  unauthentic  book? 
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Isma'il  in  the  India  Office.  The  passage  in  the  latter  which 
describes  the  embassy  of  Qambar  'AH  is  at  pp.  43^-45^  and 
it  has  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  account  in  Or.  3,248. 
But  at  p.  45^  it  is  stated  that  Qambar  'All  was  put  to  death 
by  Murad  for  his  boldness  of  speech,  whereas  Or.  3,248 
describes  him  as  returning  and  giving  Isma'il  an  account  of 
his  treatment.  See  also  p.  62o  of  the  India  Office  MS.,  where 
Isma'il  tells  his  aunt  Khadfja  Begam,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
TJaan  Hasan,  and  consequently  also  an  aunt  of  Murad,  that 
he  had  sworn  to  put  Murad  to  death  as  a  punishment  for  his 
haying  killed  Qambar  'AIL 

The  next  marginal  note  is  at  p.  228^  and  refers  to  the 
description  in  the  text  of  ^ah  Isma'il's  battle  with  Abul 
Khair  Khan,  son  of  Qasim  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Da^t 
Qipcaq.  The  text  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  describes  how  Isma'U  slew  Abul  Kh^^ir  i^  single 
combat  by  cleaving  him  to  the  waist.  P.  232*  also  gives 
a  picture  of  this,  in  which  we  see  Abul  Khair  holding  his 
shield  in  front  of  his  face,  and  Ismail's  sword  cutting 
through  shield,  head,  and  waist. 

The  translation  of  the  note  is  as  follows : — 

"Let  it  not  be  concealed  that  the  story  of  Abul  Khair  Khan 
of  Qipcaq,  who  had  died  in  the  year  (fault,  but  presumably  hasht) 
873,  and  the  description  of  his  having  been  (fault,  qu.  killed)  by 
Hazrat  Shah  (i.e.  H.M.  Ismail  Shah),  and  (this  account)  of  one 
who  had  been  dead  two  and  forty  years  has  not  been  found  in 
any  chronicle  which  this  bumble  individual  has  seen.  It  has 
been  written  at  the  desire  of  his  master^  (aqdydn)  and  grandfather, 
the  noble  Nawab  Aqal  Muhammad  Razi  Beg  (unintelligible, 
qu.  may  God  cast  his  shadow  over  him  ?).  The  account  is  without 
foundation  (or  perhaps  is  not  in  the  original  work).  Accordingly 
he  begs  that  the  masters  of  learning  and  knowledge  wiU  not 
suspect  this  humble  one  of  being  a  liar.  God  knows  what  the 
real  truth  is." 

This  note  shows  that  it  is  the  author  and  not  the  copyist 
who  is  writing,  and  also  that  he  intended  or  expected  to  be 

*  Perhaps  it  should  be  '  the  Aqiyin,*  meaning  his  relataTes  or  friends  of  that 
name  and  of  his  grandfatiier.    Aqiyan  appears  to  be  the  title  of  a  family  or  olan. 
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known  as  the  author.  Else  why  should  he,  if  he  was 
anonymous,  be  anxious  to  free  himself  from  responsibility  P 
I  therefore  think  that  the  name  Muhammad  'Ali,  son  of 
Nura,  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  is  that  of  the  author. 
It  appears  also  that  whether  the  writer  of  the  note  is  right 
or  wrong  in  doubting  the  story,  he  has  expressed  himself 
rather  carelessly,  for  he  has  confounded  Abill  Khair^  the 
grandfather  of  Shaibani  and  the  son  of  Baulat  Shaikh 
Oghlan  (Howorth,  part  ii,  p.  686),  with  the  Abul  Elhair 
of  the  text,  who  is  there  described  as  the  son  of  Qasim  Khan. 
Abul  Kbair,  the  grandfather  of  Shaibani,  died  in  874  (1469), 
and  so  I  suppose  is  the  person  referred  to  in  the  note, 
though  the  addition  of  42  years  will  not  produce  the 
apparent  date  of  Ismail's  battle.  The  battle  is  represented 
as  occurring  after  Shaibani's  death  in  916  and  after  the 
death  of  Najm  SanI,  and  so  cannot  have  occurred  before  918. 
Possibly  the  3  of  873  of  the  note  should  be  read  as  9,  there 
being  no  dots,  which  would  give  921  as  the  date,  but  then 
this  would  make  the  date  of  the  death  of  Shaibani's  grand- 
father to  be  incorrect.  In  the  text  I  think  there  is  nothing 
to  show  the  exact  year  in  which  the  battle  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred.  The  story  of  Isma'Tl's  killing  Abul  Khair  is  also 
told,  and  with  still  greater  detail,  in  the  India  Office 
Manuscript.  It  also  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  Uzbeg  Chief  JanI  Beg  Sultan  to  Qasim  Khan  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  assist  the  Uzbegs  against  Isma'il. 
We  are  told  (p.  231^}  that  Qasim  Ehan  was  then  holding 
his  court  in  Ilaq  (P),^  and  that  when  he  received  Jam  Beg  he 
was  seated  on  the  golden  throne  of  Cingiz  Khan.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  was  remarkable  for  having  three  long 
hairs  hanging  down  from  his  chin,  two  descending  to  his 
shoulders,  while  the  third  and  middle  one  reached  to  his 
navel.  This,  we  are  told,  proved  him  to  be  a  lineal' 
descendant  of  Cingiz  Khan,  and  secured  to  him  the  reverence 
of  every  man  in  the  Qipcaq  Steppo.     His  son  Abul  Khair 


^  Perhaps  it  only  means  summer  quarters. 

'  He  traced  his  descent  ^m  Jikji,  who  ¥ra8  the  eldest  son  of  Cingiz. 
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was  seated  beside  him,  and  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Qasim  Khan  is  also  mentioned  at  p.  112<^  of  the  India  Office 
MS.  as  sending  12,000  men  to  Shaibani  to  help  him  in 
taking  Samarkand.  No  doubt  he  is  meant  to  be  the  Qasim 
Ehan  of  the  White  Horde,  who  was  the  son  of  Abu  Said 
surnamed  Jani  Beg,  and  of  whom  there  is  an  acoount  in 
Howorth,  part  ii,  pp.  629-31  and  p.  715.  He  is  also 
mentioned  several  times  by  Haidar  Mirza  in  the  Tari^ 
Ba^idl,  translation  by  Denison  Boss,  pp.  82  and  273.  He 
is  also  mentioned  by  Abul  Ghazi,  Des  Maisons'  translation, 
p.  188,  and  in  Babar's  Memoirs,  Erskine,  14.  But  nothing 
is  said  in  any  of  these  works  about  his  having  a  son  oalled 
AbCil  Khair.  Haidar  Mirza  describes  him  as  having  made 
war  on  the  Uzbegs,  and  not  as  helping  them,  and  he  says  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mumaik  and  afterwards  by  his 
nephew  Tahir.  To  the  same  effect  is  Abiil  Ghazf's  remark 
that  Qasim  Khan  fought  with  Shaibani  and  was  the  cause  of 
hiB  death.  This  must  mean,  1  think,  that  Shaibani  was  so 
weakened  by  his  imsuccessful  expedition  against  Qasim  (also 
described  by  Haidar)  that  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Isma'iL 
I  have  found  nothing  about  Abiil  Khair,  the  son  of  Qasim,  in 
the  Habib-as-siyar,  nor  in  the  history  by  Khwandamir's  son 
Mahmud,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
marginal  note  for  the  statement  that  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
olu^nicle.  I  therefore  think  it  must  be  a  fiction,  like  many 
other  statements  in  the  book. 

Though  the  marginal  note  on  p.  228*  does  not  tell  us  the 
author's  name,  it  gives  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  viz. 
Muhammad  Bazi  Beg.  Now  there  was  a  Muhanmiad  Bazi 
Beg  who  went  as  ambassador  to  India,  and  who  is  described 
at  p.  SOe^"  of  the  B.M.  MS.  of  the  'Aalam  Arai  'Abbasi, 
Or.  152.  He  was  head  of  the  torchbearers,  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Jahangir,  and  died  at  Lahore  in  1026  a.h.  (or 
1616)  as  he  was  returning  to  Persia.  If  this  was  the  author's 
grandfather  the  book  was  probably  written  after  1616,  for 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  note  would  be  made  during  the 
grandfather's  lifetime.  The  Kh.  which  occurs  on  the  note 
at  p.  82  after  Ohuldmdn  is  probably  the  beginning  of  the 

l.B.A^.  1902.  67 
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words  Khudabanda  Mirza,  i.e.  of  Tahmasp's  eldest  son,  who 
reigned  for  about  nine  years,  viz.  from  985  to  994  ( =1577-86). 
The  Ehusru  Aqa  of  the  same  note  is  probably  identical  with 
the  £hasru  Beg  who  is  mentioned  in  the  'Aalam  Aral 
(B.M.  Or.  162,  p.  187s  nine  lines  from  foot,  and  p.  188»,  top 
line)  as  a  leader  of  the  ghuldms  or  bodyguard  at  Ispahan. 
It  appears  from  the  account  there  given  that  Khusru  Beg  at 
first  refused  to  submit  to  'Abbas  Shah,  and  took  possession  of 
the  fort  of  Ispahan.  Afterwards  he  and  his  men  came  to 
terms  and  submitted.  This  occurrence  apparently  took  place 
about  994  (or  1586).^  As  Khusru  is  described  as  being  the 
editor  or  originator  of  the  book,  i.e.  either  Or.  3,248  or  its 
predecessor,  the  latter  cannot  be  so  early  as  has  been  supposed. 
The  India  Office  MS.  life  of  IsmalP  is  numbered  536, 
and  is  described  at  p.  213  of  Dr.  Eth^'s  Catalogue.  It  is, 
to  my  thinking,  an  older  and  more  valuable  recension  than 
Or.  3,248,  but  many  pages  are  identical  in  both  manuscripts. 
Evidently  it  has  been  compiled  from  the  same  original 
A  page  of  the  MS.  has  been  misplaced,  for  what  is  marked 
312»  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  should  be  reversed  and 
placed  at  the  beginning,  the  top  of  p.  312^  corresponding 
to  the  third  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  2»»  of  Or.  3,248. 
Similarly  312»  corresponds  to  3»  of  Or.  3,248.  The  story 
of  Haidar's  dream  and  the  introduction  of  the  Safavi  cap 
is  similarly  told  in  both  MSS.,  p.  IS''  of  the'l.O.  MS. 
corresponding  to  20»»  of  Or.  3,248.  So  also  33*  of  the 
I.O.  MS.  corresponds  to  line  5  of  50^  of  Or.  3,248.  But 
the  1.0.  MS.  is  the  more  gossipy  of  the  two,  and  gives 
details  about  Sultan  Husain  Baiqara,  ShaibanI,  etc.  Thus, 
at  126»  it  has  a  long  story  of  how  Husain  Baiqara's 
daughter,  Jahan  Shah  Begam,  came  to  marry  a  divinity 
student.  It  has  also  many  details  about  Shaibani's  marriage 
with  the  mother  of  Sultan  'All  of  Samarkand,  and  says 


1  It  occurred  shortly  after  the  aBsasBination  of  Khiidahanda*8  capable  son  Hamxa 
Mirza  had  made  the  former's  position  hopeless. 

^  The  history  ends  with  the  accession  of  Tfthmasp,  but  a  chronological  table 
at  the  end,  ana  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  goes  down  to 
1015,  and  then  breaks  off  owing  to  there  oeing  a  page  or  pages  missing. 
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that  sbe  was  afterwards  stabbed  by  Shaibani's  otber  wife. 
It  is  probably,  however,  all  apocryphal,  for  Babar  does 
not  mention  the  circumstance,  and  the  name  of  Sultan 
*Ali*s  mother  is  wrongly  given.  It  also  (p.  226*)  gives  an 
extraordinary  and,  I  should  think,  a  totally  false  account 
of  how  Babar  appeared  before  Ismail  at  Hisar  Shadman 
with  a  sword  and  quiver  tied  round  his  neck  and  humbly 
begged  forgiveness  for  having  deserted  Najm  Sani  at  the 
batde  of  Qhajdiwan !  Evidently  this  MS.  has  been  written 
by  a  bigoted  Shia,  and  the  writer  has  chosen  his  materials 
from  some  hagiographer  of  Shah  Isma^. 

There  was  also  a  copy  of  a  life  of  Isma'il  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana,  but  the  latter  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Rylands,  and  the  MS.  is  not  yet  accessible.  There 
is  another  copy  at  Cambridge,  and  it  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Browne. 
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Art.  XXIX. — Zarathmhtra  and  Heraclitus.     By  Professor 
Lawrencb  Mills. 

Bbfore  the  Logos  of  HeraolituSy  as  is  usual  in  the  oases 
of  all  originators,  the  thing  '  originated '  was  already  present 
in  its  germ  for  his  use  in  the  half-formed  surmises  of  his 
predecessors. 

For  it  was  none  other  than  Hesiod  who  used  a  word 
and  expressed  an  idea^  which,  together  with  the  hints  ol 
other  schemes,  led  up  to  the  early  concept.  The  firot 
Oreek  naturalists  believed,  indeed,  in  an  original  substanoe 
of  the  universe,  out  of  which  everything  arose  and  in 
which  everything  consisted;  they  also  attributed  to  it  life 
and  motion,  and  gave  it  different  names.  One  thought  it 
was  *  water.'  Another  called  it  the  infinite  (sie),^  as 
undefined  substance  matter.  At  other  times  they  thought 
it  was  *  air.' 

Parmenides'  had  spoken  of  trusting  only  the  Ldgos,  that 
is  to  say,  *  reason,'  while  distrusting  the  senses,  imagination, 
etc.  But  this  does  not  seem  in  itself  to  possess  much 
speculative  importance.  He  reduced  everything  to  one  in 
his  philosophy,  and  denied  development.  He  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  motion,^  and  had  no  conception  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  L6gos ;  nor  had  Heraditus  this  latter, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  Parmenides'  natural  philosophy  was 
so  bad  that  he  believed  in  the  'stationary  character  of  all 
things';  and  he  earned  the  name  of  'no-naturalist,'  a4l>vauco^, 
from  Aristotle.  We  have  no  analogy  with  either  Asha  or 
Yohumanah  here. 

^  Op.  692,  fUrpa  ^xAirirtaBtu,  718 :   *'  the  abundant  loTeliness  of  the  tongue 
that  moTee  in  rhythmic  order." 
'  Cf .  the  Avesta  conception  of  infinite  time. 

*  Flourished  in  the  69th  Olympiade,  504*500  B.C. 

*  See  Heinze,  p.  59,  and  Zeller,  pt.  i,  pp.  553-^84. 
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It  was  the  keen  discriminator  of  Ephesos  ^  who  first  saw 
a  certain  something  imperative,  not  to  say  imperious,  in  the 
rhythm  of  nature,  of  its  motions,  and  of  its  developments. 
I  say  of  this  great  generalizer ;  for  we  must  concede  him 
that  title  however  much  we  may  differ  from  his  ultimate 
conclusions. 

Heraclitus  did  not  indeed  definitely  resolve  those  secrets 
which  the  labours  of  all  these  centuries  have  only  just 
succeeded  in  discovering,  or  rediscovering,  but  he  came  so 
near  to  this  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  if  he  had  possessed 
one  fraction  of  the  data  which  we  now  have,  he  would  have 
surpassed  most  of  us  of  these  latter  days  in  the  depth  of  his 
intuition  and  in  the  keenness  of  his  discrimination,  for  he 
seems  to  have  surmised  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  true 
definition  of  heat,  'an  overliving  fire,'  'kindling  with 
regpilarity,  burning  out  with  regularity ' ;  cf.  the  /Lierpa 
^vXdaaeaOcu  of  Hesiod. 

''  The  sun  shall  never  pass  his  measure,  for  did  he  do  so, 
the  night  goddesses,  aid  of  justice,  would  find  him  out" 
(cf.  Plut.  de  exiL,  ii,  604,  B.).  We  do  not  distinctly 
gather  that  he  held  to  any  unchangeable  underlying  sub- 
stance of  phenomena.  All  is  'becoming'  with  him.  But 
surely  one  would  think  he  must  have  seen  that  an  eternal 
substance  was  necessary,  the  everlasting  changing  of  the 
forms  of  which  constitute  perhaps  existence,  certainly 
'creation'  and  'events.'  The  one  underlying  substance 
which  exists  according  to  his  ideas  was  what  he  called  '  fire.' 
We  should  call  it  '  heat,'  the  eternal  perpetual  motion,  that 
is  to  say,  its  mode.  Nature  moves  in  so  far  as  it  is  subjected 
to,  or  better,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  '  caloric '  {sic)^  from  the 
slowly  dissolving  ice  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  march  of  nature  is  rhythmic ;  it  has  reason ;  for  all 

^  Died  about  470-478  B.C.  For  his  fragments  see  Bjwater's  masterly  edition 
quoted  by  Zeller,  etc.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford).  Bemays,  **6eeammelte 
Abhandl.,^'  i,  1-108.  Bemajs,  '' HerakUtischen  Briefe/'  1869.  Laasalle, 
*<  Die  Philosophie  des  Herakleitos  dee  Dokeln,"  1858.  Gladisch,  "  HeraUdtos 
and  Zoroaster"  (1859,  antiquated).  Schuster,  **H.  Ton  Ephesos,*'  1873. 
Teichmiiller,  <'  Neue  Stud.  i.  Oesch.  d.  Begiiffe,"  i,  1876.  £.  Ffleiderer,  "  Die 
Phflosophie  des  HerakHt,"  1886.    Patrick,  ''  Heraklitos,*'  Baltimore,  1889,  etc. 
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things  adapt  themselyes  each  to  the  other  and  fall  into  their 
places ;  and  out  of  the  dash  of  seeming  discord  life,  with  all 
its  developments,  mental,  emotional,  and  moral,  arises ;  there 
was  reason  in  it,  if  not  a  *  reasoner/     He  called  that  reason 

*  logos '  (here  in  this  application),  meaning  more  '  a  sentence  * 
than  '  mere  speech/  And  for  this  discovery  or  recognition 
a  great  Church  father  reckoned  him  among  the  fold  of 
Christians  before  Christ ;   "  they  who  live  according  to,  or 

*  with  *  the  logos,  are,''  said  Justin,  *'  Christians,  even  if  they 
were  thought  atheists ;  and  such  were  Socrates,  Heraclitus, 
and  the  like  and  among  the  Qreeks."  ^ 

An  incongruous  grouping  indeed,  we  should  say,  but  one 
which  perhaps  shows  the  power  of  the  L6gos  all  the  more. 
The  moral  order  of  the  life  of  Heraclitus  was  thought  of,  but 
it  was  his  theory  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  remark. 
The  idea  of  reason  as  inherent  in  nature  dominated  his 
philosophy.  That  philosophy  indeed  impresses  us  with  its 
'  one  '  arising  from  two  opposites,  while  the  opposites  become 
knowable  only  after  the  splitting  of  the  unit  into  two. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  as  some  think,*  the  march  of 
motion  by  the  sublated  negation  which  Fichte  and  Hegel 
most  prominently  revived  and  elaborated.^  It  was,  moreover, 
wholly  materialistic,  let  it  be  noted  well.  Although,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  similar  supposition,  we  may  always  under- 
stand '  materialism '  in  a  certain  deeper  and  sublimer  sense.^ 
For  matter  must  have  been  regarded  by  Heraclitus  as  a 
thing  which  contains  within  its  potentiality  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  or  morals.  The  Logos  of  Heraclitus  is  the 
eternal  law  of  motion  in  the  strife  of  contending  elements ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  embrace  of  opposites,  'splitting  all 
things,'  but  putting  the  split  together,  and  again  the  split. 


t  See  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL,  i,  85. 

3  SeeLasealle. 

'  Becall  HegePs  remark  to  the  effect  *^  that  there  is  no  sentence  of  Heraclitus 
which  he  had  not  embodied  in  his  Logik  "  ;  see  Patrick  upon  this. 

*  The  word  naturally  grates  upon  our  ears  and  u^n  our  feeling.  But,  after 
all,  not  a  single  item  in  the  myriad  experiences  of  sentiment  is  deni^  by  any  of  the 
so-called  materialists.  All  must  concede  that  if  eyerything  is  material,  then 
material  also  is  eyerything,  honour,  mercy,  deyotion,  eyerything  arises  from  it, 
and  intellect  the  first  of  all. 
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r&  fih  SXa  Buupiavre^  rit  Bi  Siupff/Aipa  awTtOipre^  (see  PhUo 
qu.  rer.  div.  her.,  1,605  t).  "  By  strife  alone  life  becomes 
possible,  disease  makes  health  good  and  pleasant.  There 
is  no  harmony  without  the  height  and  the  depth  (sic)  (the 
*  flat  and  the  sharp '),  and  no  peace  without  war." 

And  this  creative,  all-moving  *  war  *  in  nature  was  again 
the  *  Logos  ^  under  a  different  name  and  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  L6gos  is  also  '  fate,'  not  a  blind  fate  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Fate  as  the  L6gos  was  the  Creator  (sic)  of 
aU  things,  from  the  running  together  or  conflict  of  oppositea 

Justice  is  also  war,  and  war  is  universal,  everything  takes 
place  with  strife.  The  just,  or  more  properly  the  exact,  is 
the  cause  and  result  of  fire  (ie.  heat)  which  is  immanent; 
that  is  to  say,  permanently  dwelling  in  the  universe  of  nature ; 
for  this  '  heat '  has  its  law  according  to  which  it  unfolds  and 
again  folds  up  the  world ;  that  law  is  its  rhythmic  reason,  or 
Logos.  It  is  conceived  of  as  material,  as  I  have  said,  and 
the  fire  filled  with  spirit  is  another  representation  of  the  same 
L6gos.  This  L6g08  is  one  and  the  same  world  -  forming 
element  as  fire  (i.e.  heat),  but  viewed  from  different  sides.  The 
Logos  is  as  little  immaterial  as  fire.  It  is  material ;  but  then, 
as  before  said,  matter  must  have  been  conceived  of  in  a  sense 
which  has  made  it  all  inclusive,  the  sum-total,  of  universal 
subjective  experience.  And  he  called  this  comprehensive 
concept '  Logos,'  this  being  the  first  extended  use  of  the  term 
in  this  sense  by  a  philosophical  teacher  in  the  history  of 
Qreek  literature.  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  his  work  Adversus 
math.,  vii,  2,  ff.  5,  897  ff.,  quoted  by  Zeller  and  Heinze,  speaks 
of  this  Logos  as  the  '  divine  logos '  (see  H.,  p.  44),  but  he 
hardly  meant  to  report  the  expression  as  having  been  used 
by  Heraclitus ;  the  0eto^  and  Oelop  are  probably  due  solely 
to  Sextus  himself.  And  with  all  of  this  his  L6gos  was 
'unconscious.'  Such  was  most  probably  his  opinion;  and 
possibly  Yon  Hartmann  started  from  some  such  hint. 

It,  the  L6g08,  was  a  reasonable  force  which  inheres  in  the 
substance-matter  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  material 
without  it.  It  has  no  pre-existence,  except  as  all  things 
pre-exist  in  their  predecessors,  of  which  they  really  form 
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■a  contmtioiDB  part.  It  rales  all  thingSy  and  domineers  oyer 
tbe  realm  of  intellection  and  morality,  eliminating  all  inde- 
pendence from  each  of  them.  Such  was,  in  a  few  words,  the 
scheme,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  portrayed  in  the  sense  of 
Hegel  by  2ieUer,  and  too  much  in  the  sense  of  mere  'nature' 
hj  the  other  extremists.^ 

On  the  fascinating  depths  of  it,  with  all  its  errors  or  its 
truth,  we  may  not  dwell,  and  in  fact  I  make  the  above 
remarks  (only)  with  reserve.  But  to  one  habituated  to  such 
investigation  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  clear  at  once.  We 
have  an  astonishing  and  a  pregnant  scheme,  strangely  deep, 
yet  strangely  material  And  this  is  the  Logos  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Yohumanah 
or  of  Asha.  We  need  hardly  have  waited  for  a  full  discussion 
of  it  before  we  decided  whether  such  a  Logos  was  likely  to 
have  been  their  progenitor  or  not  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
both  Asha  and  Yohumanah  might  have  been  proud  of  the 
connection ;  but  that  is  not  our  point  just  here.  A  radical 
historical  connection  of  the  nature  of  that  between  cause  and 
effect  is  here  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  purely  mental  and,  as  we  may  also 
say,  of  moral  action  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  find 
one  delicate  item  of  analogy,  though  I  fear  my  readers  will 
term  it  rather  too  far-fetched.  Yet  I  present  it  for  what  it 
may  be  worth.  As  we  find  in  the  fragments  of  Heraclitus 
the  first  statement  of  a  self-moving  reasonable  or  reasoning 
force,  so  it  is  in  the  Avesta  that  we  have,  of  all  possible 
lores,  the  first  record  of  the  soul's  moral  self-motion,  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  such  a  form  of  words, — 
a  pulse  of  spiritual  progress  in  the  thought,  in  the  word,  and 
in  the  deed,  from  their  inception  in  the  first  consciousness 
of  a  living  subject  to  their  consequences,  felicitous  or 
oalamitous,  first  in  the  future  of  the  present  life,  and  then 
in  a  scene  beyond  it.  For  these  states  of  moral  habit  seem 
actually  to  be  continued  on  of  themselves,  not  merely  as  the 

^  Surely  the  progress  of  derelopment  by  the  superceseion  of  ideas  through  their 
opposites  applies  to  natural  phenomena  as  well  as  to  ideas.  In  so  far  Hegel  most 
certainly  was  right  in  speaking  of  Heraelitus  as  he  did. 
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oocasionsy  but  also  as  the  constitative  elements  of  their  own 
rewards  or  punishments  in  the  present  and  in  the  future 
state.  In  Y.  30,  4,  '  the  worst  mind  *  seems  really  to  be 
put  into  the  place  of  the  'worst  fate';  while  the  'best 
mind '  is  '  heaven,'  the  passage  haying  been  beyond  a  doubt 
one  of  the  sources,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  sunriying  one,  of 
the  use  of  the  word  'best'  (vahisM)  among  the  Persians 
for  *  heaven/  And  distinct  departments  in  the  future 
spiritual  home-life  had  the  very  words  '  good  thought,'  *  good 
word,'  and  '  good  deed '  for  their  names.^  It  is  the  sinner's 
own  conscience  which  shrieks  at  him  on  the  Judgment 
Bridge  (see  Y.  46) ;  and  it  is  his  own  good  thoughts,  word% 
and  deeds  which  meet  him  and  conduct  him  to  his  final 
happy  destiny.  Whether  our  full  modem  idea  was  really 
intended — I  mean,  of  course,  the  idea  that  ''virtue  is  its 
own  reward  " — we  may  indeed  doubt. 

Zarathushtra  would  possibly  have  thought  it  too  extreme 
a  conception  to  be  at  all  practicable  or  indeed  safe ;  regarding 
it  as  dangerously  refined  and  calculated  to  suspend  aU  whole- 
some fear  in  inferior  minds;  but  that  it  occurred  to  him, 
dimly  at  least  and  as  if  only  to  be  instantly  rejected,  seems 
clear.  At  all  events  we  have  here  a  posUively  certain  case 
where  ideas^  like  events,  cast  their  shadows  before.  These 
remarkable  suggestions  were  the  first  of  their  kind,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  the  entire  history  of  speculation,  the  incipient 
glimmering  of  the  noblest  idea  that  has  ever  emerged  from 
the  consciousness  of  man.  And  the  analogy  which  I  would 
draw  is  this ;  and  I  confess  it  is  an  exceedingly  subtle  one, 
and  only  thrown  in  for  a  very  esoteric  circle. 

As  Heraclitus  was  the  first  to  formulate  for  us  the  idea 
of  self-motion  in  the  universe  of  nature  physical,  but  as 
including  more  dimly  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  so 
Zarathu£^tra  gave  us  the  first  hint  to  our  common,  but  so 
beautiful  modem  proverb,  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  self-motion  of 
moral  economics  or  in  the  forces  which  control  them.  This, 
however,  is  the  mere  phantom  of  an  analogy,  striking  though 

»  See  Yt.  22,  "Westeigaard. 
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it  be  80  far  as  it  extends.  It  is  indeed  a  likeness  '  in  the 
air';  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  interlude  and  as  if  in 
a  parenthesis  alone. 

But  aside  from  anything  like  this,  to  those  who  study 
the  history  of  the  idea  of  the  Zarathushtrian  asha,  a  certain 
general  analogy  with  the  L6gos  of  Heraclitus,  when  also 
more  closely  understood,  becomes  perceptible.  The  idea, 
like  its  Indian  counterpart  fitd,  arose  from  the  observed 
regularity  of  natural  phenomena — the  rising,  course,  decline, 
and  disappearance  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  etc.  These  became  imitated  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  the  priestly  officials 
were  termed  the  rtavan  and  the  ashavan  ^ ;  and  there,  indeed, 
we  have  what  reminds  us  of  the  Logos  of  Heraclitus  in  so  far 
as  it  is  likewise  a  *  rhythm.' 

But  as  to  what  the  rhythm  of  material  nature  actually  was, 
the  systems  were  poles  apart.  As  Zeller  himself  admits, 
Heraclitus  must  have  been  somewhat  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  widespread  mazda-worship  with  which  his  successors 
were  so  familiar.  For  the  Persian  forces  which  looked  to 
Auramazda  for  victory  and  hated  Angra  Mainyu  as  the 
author  of  defeat,  surged  for  years  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Ephesus  when  Heraclitus  was  in  his  prime.  If  he  was  even 
invited,  as  was  believed  by  some,  to  the  Court  of  Darius,  then 
the  false  letters  are  the  graphic  echoes  of  the  fact.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  indeed,  that  the  stories  of  the  two 
originally  antagonistic  divinities  of  the  Persian  creed  assisted 
those  early  impulses  which  impelled  this  man  of  genius 
as  he  proceeded  to  improve  still  more  upon  the  simple 
downright  statements  of  the  Zoroastrian  oracle;  but  this  is 
only  possible. 

The  Zoroastrian  dualism,  only  by  a  very  wide  inference, 
bears  any  marked  likeness  to  its  successor;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  of  the  known  Greek  ancients,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  had  any  conceivably  immediate  influence  upon 
the  plain  though  grander  theory  of  Zarathushtra. 

^  Properly,  as  I  would  suggest,  arthavan. 
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Willi  Zarathushtra  opposition  and  war  were  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  there  were  '  two  original  spirits ' ;  this 
was  the  foundation  of  his  views.  But  we  find  no  emphatic 
suggestion  with  him  that  this  was  in  any  sense  ordained  for 
good.^  According  to  some  passages  the  ''evil  are  to  lie 
forever  in  hell."  If  this,  however,  is  to  be  modified  by 
Yasna  30,  12,  "Upon  this  shall  there  be  salvation"  (uahid,^ 
the  beatific  state),  then  we  have  indeed  a  happy  result ;  but 
there  is  no  statement  anywhere  to  the  effect  that  the  strife  in 
nature  was  conducive  to  better  things  even  when  regarded  as 
an  educator.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any  precise  statements 
as  to  physical  nature  which  are  so  conspicuous  with  the 
Ephesian. 

Undoubtedly  antithesis  is  the  keynote  of  Zarathushtrianism. 
Even  in  the  Gathas  we  have  conspicuously  the  beginning  of 
the  pairing.  Opposite  Ahura  Mazda  stands  Angra  Mainyn, 
the  most  formidable  devil  ever  developed,  actually  the  maker 
of  one  of  the  two  opposing  worlds.  Opposite  Asha,  the 
regularity  and  truth,  we  have  the  Druj,  the  falsehood  in 
the  foe ;  opposite  vohu  manah  we  have  aka  manah ;  opposite 
vahista  manah,  achishta  manah ;  opposite  Khshathra,  the 
dush-khshathra ;  opposite  Aramaiti,  taramaiti  ;  opposite 
Haurvatat  and  Ameretatat  we  have  descriptions  of  woe,  as 
Oarodman,  heaven,  is  in  the  face  of  the  Drujodman,  hell; 
while  the  eternal  antipathetic  antagonism  between  these 
forces  is  well  expressed  in  the  mutual  repudiations  of  Yasna 
45,  2.  In  the  later  Avesta  and  in  the  later  Persian  they 
become  still  more  completely  paired,  and  in  the  Oathas  this 
conflict  seems  to  have  become  accentuated  by  the  miseries  of 
warfare,  that  is  to  say,  if  '  the  woes  of  the  Kine '  were  the 
echo  of  those  of  the  people.  If  opposition  of  powers  were 
the  only  points  at  issue,  then  the  two  systems  were  indeed 
related,  and  the  dualism  of  Zarathushtra  was  only  repeated 
in  the  *  war  *  of  Heraclitus. 


1  Here  Zeller  is  correct,  though  his  source  of  information  was  at  that  time 
naturallj  so  imperfect  and  now  completely  antiquated. 
*  Really  in  form  adTerbial. 
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Beyond  this  point,  howeyer,  Heraclitus  must  have  made 
great  strides  in  a  definitive  philosophical  sense.  It  is 
profoundly  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess  such  scanty 
remains  of  what  he  wrote  or  said«  They  do  not  occupy 
much  more  space  than  one  of  the  longer  Gfathas,  and  not 
as  much  as  some  two  of  them  together.  Heraclitus  made 
this  opposition,  which  Zarathushtrianism  also  so  fully 
delineates,  to  be  the  constitutive  law  out  of  which  all 
existing  things  alone  arise,  while  Zarathushtra  only  does 
this  by  inference,  if  at  all.  Here,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  inferences. 

Zarathushtra  showed  the  grouping  faculty  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  that  compact  hard  reason  which  recognized 
even  an  horrific  fact  and  an  horrific  being.  He  went  no 
half  way  with  his  Satan.  Heraclitus,  however,  went  even 
beyond  these  views,  and  claimed  the  terrific  in  life  to  be  not 
only  its  reality,  but  the  source  of  its  vitality.  Zarathushtra 
worked  out  a  clear  polarization  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
elements  in  preceding  systems,  if  systems  they  could  in 
any  sense  be  called. 

Out  of  all  the  gods  he  grouped  all  the  chief  abstracts 
deified  into  one  small  company,  even  resolving  seven  of 
them  into  one,  as  Sabellius  formed  his  Trinity.  And  he 
grouped  all  the  evil  into  equally  limited  masses,  and  there 
he  left  them  to  fight  out  their  battle  in  the  awful  encounters 
oi  human  and  superhuman  existence ;  but  Heraclitus 
quarrelled  even  with  Homer  because  he  seemed  to  dis- 
approve too  much  of  strife. 

There  was  one  great  question,  however,  in  which  they 
were  happily  agreed :  nowhere  do  we  see  any  indication  that 
Zarathushtra  ever  supposed  evil  to  inhere  in  matter,  while 
Heraclitus  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  a  materialistic 
pantheism.  As  to  the  fire  of  Heraclitus,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Zarathushtra,  it  is  indeed  possible  that  the  smoke 
of  the  altars  in  the  Persian  camps  around  his  city  which 
remained  so  loyal  to  the  Persian  cause,  and  the  rumoured 
echoes  of  their  Adar  Yasht,  or  of  its  predecessors,  may  have 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  upon  reflection  this  may  well 
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have  oonfirmed  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  supreme 
position  of  the  '  mode  of  motion '  among  the  elements.  If 
so,  Zoroastrianism  did  another  great  service  to  the  world,  if 
only  by  an  accident ;  but,  of  course,  the  sublime  concept  of 
Heraclitus  went  far  beyond  even  the  beautiful  Zoroastrian 
worship  of  the  holy  thing,  which  was  indeed  far  more  with 
his  successors  than  the  mere  altar  fire,  and  should  be  fully 
recognized  as  '  heat/  not  flame  alone,  for  we  have  its  varieties 
at  least  in  the  later  but  still  genuine  Avesta,  as  interpreted 
by  the  later  Zoroastrianism ;  even  the  caloric  seated  in  the 
plants  was  known  as  well  as  that  in  living  creatures.  But 
as  to  the  two  systems  in  their  entirety,  they  were  well-nigh 
contradictory  opposites :  Zoroaster's  (that  is,  Zarathushtra's) 
was  a  harshly  limited  monotheism,  if  such  a  contradiction  or 
confusion  in  terms  can  be  permitted,  to  convey  a  popular 
idea.  It  had  its  good  creation  and  creator  in  antithesis  to 
its  still  more  limited  mono-demonism  ('so'  again)  with  its 
counter  creation  and  Creator.  That  is  to  say,  it  offered  *  two 
worlds'  and  two  quasi-independent  deities;  its  dualism  in 
a  certain  sense  anticipated  the  more  philosophically  stated  one 
of  Anaxagoras,  of  Plato,  and  then  of  Philo.  But  Heraclitus 
banished  at  once  both  God  and  devil.  His  gods  were  of 
a  kin  to  men.^  The  L6gos  of  Heraclitus  resembles  the  Asha 
of  the  Avesta,  indeed,  as  the  rhythm  of  law,  and  the  latter 
became,  let  us  not  forget  it,  later  actually  a  name  for  fire, 
though  chiefly  through  the  ritual,  which  was  indeed  an  Asha 
by  pre-eminence.  But  though  the  Fire-16gos  of  Heraclitus 
must  have  been  to  some  degree  at  least  also  touched  by 
the  universal  sanctity  of  fire  upon  the  altars  in  India  and 
Persia,'  as  even  also,  I  must  insist,  in  Greece,  yet  this 
Fire-16gos  was  in  so  far  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
Avesta  that  it  was  in  no  sense  whatsoever  a  created  thing. 
With   Heraclitus  there   was  no  'creation'  with  which  to 


>  Becall  his  saying  "  that  none  of  the  gods  or  men  had  made  the  world." 
'  Recollect  tiiat  Persia  was  on  the  way  from  India  to  Greece  (on  one  way  at 
least),  and  that  the  yast  Indian  philosophies  and  worship  are  actually  parts  of  the 
identical  lore  reached  by  Persian  sages.  The  Indians  haying  poeitiyely  once  liyed 
in  the  primsBval  Iran  or  near  it,  and  formed  one  identical  race  witli  tiie  authors 
of  the  pre-6athic  Gathas,  if  such  a  turn  of  speech  may  be  allowed. 
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associate  it,  and  no '  Creator/  while  both  Asha  and  Yohumanah 
at  their  second  (logical)  stage  as  concepts  were  both  freely 
said  to  be  'created'  by  the  great  Good  Being  as  whose 
attributes  they  first  appeared;  he  made  them  as  the  hyposta- 
tization  in  personification  of  the  great  moral  instincts  of  law 
and  of  goodness.  While,  therefore,  this  identification  of  the 
L6gos  with  the  fire  or  heat  should  not  disturb  us  much  when 
*  heat '  is  imderstood  to  be  merely  the  vital  force,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  self-moved  ever-living  power  which  contains 
within  itself  the  reason  of  all  that  ^  becomes,'  and  has  never 
had  a  beginning,  is  a  thing  presented  in  a  very  different 
light  from  the  Asha  of  Ahura  Mazda,  even  though  it  be  by 
a  figure  (and  only  later)  called  '  His  son/  The  Asha  of 
Heraolitus,  to  use  some  violence  in  language,  was,  together 
with  his  Fire-16gos,  a  reason-guided  and  guiding  force  which 
evolves  all  things  out  of — ^what  P  Out  of  itself — so  it  seems. 
But  in  the  Avesta  that  fire  was  not  at  all  originally  identified 
with  Asha,  for  the  concepts  in  the  Qathas  show  no  such 
connection.  And  the  systems  which  at  first  sight  look  so 
closely  related  spread  in  their  developments  still  further, 
worlds  apart.  So  that  aside  from  internal  characteristics 
as  a  rhythm  of  motion,  nothing  could  be  so  different  from 
either  Asha  or  Yohumanah,  or  any  of  the  Ameshaspends, 
as  the  L6gos  of  the  great  Asiatic,  magnificent  though  it  may 
well  be  thought  to  be. 

Yet  this  concept  of  the  bitter  misanthropic,  so  heterogeneous 
from  Avesta,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  idea  of 
Mogos,'  and  influenced  aU  future  thought  up  to  the  very 
days  of  Philo. 
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Art.    XXX. — Etymological   Vocabulary  of  the   M&ldman 
Language.    By  Wilh.  Geiger. 

In  the  title  of  my  paper  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
word  'etymological.*  The  vocabulary  does  not  contain  all 
the  Maldivian  words  which  I  collected  during  the  last  fiye 
or  six  years,  either  from  printed  books,  or  from  manuscripts 
hitherto  unpublished,  or  from  the  lips  of  Maldivian  natives. 
For  it  was  by  no  means  my  intention  to  compile  a  Maldivian 
dictionary  for  practical  use :  this  would  be  premature ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  done  at  some  future  time.  For  the  present 
my  purpose  is  purely  philological.  The  present  object  is 
to  publish  linguistic  materials  which  may  serve  as  a  basia 
for  a  scientific  phonology  of  the  Maldivian  language. 
My  vocabulary  is,  therefore,  both  an  introduction  and 
a  supplement  to  the  third  part  of  my  ''  Maldivian  Studies," 
which  deals  with  that  subject.  First,  I  have  excluded,  of 
course,  from  my  vocabulary  the  numerous  words  borrowed 
from  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Maldivian  dialect.  But 
I  have  omitted  also  generally  those  words  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  the  help  of  phonetic 
laws  confirmed  by  other  etymologies  which  are  not  open 
to  doubt.  There  remains,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  to  show  clearly  the  character  of  the  Maldivian 
language.  It  is  merely  a  dialect,  and  not  even  a  very 
ancient  dialect,  of  Sinhalese.  This  result  is,  I  think,  also 
of  historical  interest ;  for  it  appears  from  it  that  the  Maldive 
islands  were  occupied  by  Sinhalese  people,  but  hardly  at 
an  earlier  period  than  about  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago. 

In  order  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  I  have  not  added 
to  the  single  Maldivian  words  all  the  corresponding  words 

/.B.A.9.  1902.  58 
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from  the  other  Indo- Aryan  languages.  Only  the  Sinhalese 
and  Pali  equivalents  are  given ;  but  with  constant  reference 
to  my  "  Etymologic  des  SinghalesiBchen/'  where  further 
material  for  comparison  will  be  found. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  my  paper  are  the  following : — 

£S.  as  Geiobk,  <' Etymologie  des  Singhaleeischen " :  Abhandlungen  der  k. 
Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  CI.  I,  toI.  xxi,  pt.  2, 
p.  177,  etc. 

Chr.  =  Christopher's  Maldivian  Vocabulary :  J.R.A.S.,  vol.  vi  (1841),  p.  42  ff. 

Py.  =  Ptrard's  Vocabulary  as  arranged  and  published  by  Gray  :  J.R.A.S.,  N.8., 
vol.  X  (1878),  p.  173  fP. 

Ggr.  =3  materials  collected  by  myself. 

KV. = Maldivian  Vocabulary  (manuscript)  in  the  University  Library  at  Kopenhagen. 

LV.  =  "Vocabulary  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,"  kept  in  the  India  Office  Library, 
with  hand-written  Maldivian  translation  of  the  single  words.  Cf.  my 
"  Maldirische  Studien  I,"  Sitzungsber.  der  k.  Bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissensch,, 
philol.-hist.  CI.,  1900,  p.  649  fP.  This  vocabulary  is  by  no  means  value- 
less, although  it  must  be  used  cautiously  and  with  criticism. 


Finally^  I  send  from  a  quiet  German  study  my  best 
greetings  to  those  secluded  islands,  where  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  roll  up  to  the  coral  reefs,  remembering 
with  longing  pleasure  the  wonderful  tropical  night  when 
I  saw  on  board  the  steamer,  shining  from  afar  through  the 
darkness,  the  signal-fire  of  Minieoi. 


A. 

1.  abi,  *  wife,'  Chr. ;  Py.  amhy ;  abi-kabulege,  LV.  13  (with 

honorific). — Sinh.  ambu,  ES.  No.  52. 

2.  aburan,  '  to  turn,  to  wind,*  Chr. ;  intr.  ebur&n,  '  to  turn, 

to  whirl,'  LV.  186. — Sinh.  ambaranu,  dmbarenu.    Skr. 
root  bhur  with  prep.  sam. 
adiri,  *  dark ' ;  see  andiri. 

3.  adu, '  to-day ' ;  also  mi-adu,  Ggr. — Sinh.  ada,  ES.  No.  32, 2 ; 

P.  qi/a. 
adnn,  '  eye-black ' ;   see  andun. 
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4.  adu,  *  voice,  sound.' — Sinh.  aiida,  *  voice';  andanu,  *to  cry.* 

5.  aga,  *mouth,  beak';  Qgr.,  Py.  anga. — Is  to  be  compared, 

I  think,  with  Sinh.  aga,  ok,  '  end,  extremity,  top,'  ES. 
No.  10,  1 ;  P.  agga. 

6.  agn,  *  price,  value,'  Ggr.,  LV.  74;  agu-vdn,  *to  be  worth, 

to  cost.'— Sinh.  aga,  ES.  No.  13 ;  P.  aggha. 

7.  agoru,  *  charcoal.' — Sinh.  anguru,  ES.  No.  19 ;  P.  ahgdra. 

8.  ahan,  '  to  ask,  to  hear.'     ma  ehi,  *  I  asked ' ;  ma  ahd-Jin, 

*  I  heard,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  ahanu,  ES.  No.  110. 
ai,  *  arm ' ;  see  a^. 

9.  aknru,  '  letter.' — Sinh.  akuru,  ES.  No.  4 ;  P.  akkhara. 

10.  all,  Might,  clear,  day-down.'     ali-kuran,  *to  kindle,  to 

inflame,'  LV.  185  ;  alt/an,  *  fire.'— Sinh.  alu,  eli,  ES. 
No.  81 ;  P.  dloka.  The  Maid,  ali/an  must  be  compared 
with  Sinh.  elipdna,  *  daylight.' 

11.  all,  'grey,'  Chr. ;  'ashes,'  LV.  9. — Sinh.  alu. 

12.  ama,  *  mother,'  Ggr. ;  Chr.  amde,  Py.  amaS,  LV.  12  amau 

— Sinh.  ammd, 

13.  anden,  '  to  dress,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  andinu.    Of.  ES.  No.  39. 

14.  andiri,   '  dark,'  Chr.,   Ggr.  ;    '  blind,'  Chr. ;  adiri-vdn, 

'to  be  blind,'  LV.  180.— Sinh.  anduru,  ES.  No.  41; 
P.  andhakdra, 

15.  andun,  '  eye-black,  collyrium,'  Ggr. ;   LV.  34,  adun. — 

Sinh.  andun,  ES.  No*  39  ;  P.  ari/ana. 

16.  annan,  '  to  come,'  Ggr. — It  is  difficult  to  compare  Maid. 

annan  with  Sinh.  enu ;  but  the  pret.  ai  *  (he)  came,' 
au  '(they)  came,'  is  clearly  the  same  as  Sinh.  d, 
P.  dgata.  Cf.  Geiger,  Litteratur  und  Sprache  der 
Singhalesen,  p.  39,  §  13,  5. 

17.  aran,  '  to  ascend,  to  rise,  to  mount ' ;  cans,  aruvan,  '  to 

lift,  to  bear ;  to  erect,  to  build.'— 'The  Sinhalese  has 
preserved  the  gerund  ard, '  having  ascended.'  Clough, 
Sinhalese-English  Dictionary,  s.v. 

18.  ara,  '  eight ' ;  awana,  *  the  eighth,'  Ggr. ;   ardvia,  '  28 ' ; 

atutirU,  *  38.'— Sinh.  ata,  ES.  No.  21,  2;  P.  aitha. 

19.  afi,  '  under,  below ' ;  aiibodu,  *  the  lowest  seat  of  a  house, 

with  reference  to  the  rank  of  persons  present,'  Chr. — 
Sinh.  yati,  ES.  No.  1155.     Cf.  P.  hetthd. 
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20.  as,  *  horse';  ahan-bes-kurd-mihu,  *hor8e-doctor/LV.83. — 

Sinh.  08,  ES.  No.  99,  1 ;  P.  assa. 

21.  as,  'goose*;  rdda-as,  'goose  (in  general)/  Chr. — Sinh. 

has,  ES.  No.  1618, 1 ;  P.  hama. 

22.  at,  Py.,  LV.  20,  pronounced  ai,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  *  arm  * ;  aiiila, 

Chr.,  atutila,  LV.  20,  attili,  KV.,  '  hand.'— Sinh.  ai, 
ES.  No.  27,  3,  and  alia,  ES.  No.  84 ;  P.  hattha. 

23.  avi,   *  sunshine,'    Ggr.,   LV.   2,   KV.— Sinh.  avu,  ES. 

No.  98 ;  P.  dtapa. 


B. 

badu,  '  belly ' ;  see  bandu. 

24.  bafh,    'father'    (lower    language),    Chr.;    Ggr.    ba/a, 

Py.  bapa. — Sinh.  bapa. 
bagu,  '  hemp ' ;  see  bangu. 
bai,  '  rice ' ;  see  bat. 

25.  bai,  '  part,  share ' ;   de-bat,  *  twice,  double,'  LV.   156 ; 

Chr.  Jd^.— Sinh.  bd,  ES.  No.  983,  3 ;  P.  bhdga. 

26.  balan,  '  to  see,  to  look,  to  enquire ' ;  intr.  belen,  '  to  be 

seen,  to  be  visible,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  balanu,  ES.  No.  973. 

27.  balu,  *  dog.'    hit/alu-balu,  *  fox  *  ;  valu'baiu,  '  wolf,*  LV. 

40.— Sinh.  balu,  ES.No.  976;  Skr.  bhalluka. 

28.  bandu,  'belly,  womb,'  Ggr.;    Chr.,  LV.  19,  KV.  badu. 

Cf.  md'bandu,  '  pregnant,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  bandu,  ES.  No. 
952 ;  P.  bhanda. 

29.  bangu,  '  hemp  *  (P).  Cf .  bangu-rd,  Ggr. ;  bagu-rd,  Chr., 

LV.  55,  '  arrack,  wine.'— Skr.  bhangd.    Cf.  ES.  No. 
949.    See  also  s.v.  rd. 

30.  bari,  '  weight  or  sink  (for  a  net),'  Chr. ;    buri,  the  same, 

Chr. — Sinh.  baru.    See  also  s.v.  bura. 

31.  bas,  'word,  speech,  language.' — Sinh.  bos,  ES.  No.  978; 

P.  bhdsd. 

32.  bat,  LV.  54,  pronounced  bai,  Ggr.;  bde,  Chr.,  'cooked 

rice.'— Sinh.  bat,  ES.  No.  955  ;  P.  bhatta. 

33.  ba,  'arm,'  in  bdmati,  'shoulder-blade,'  LV.  18.— Sinh. 

bd,  ES.  No.  983,  2 ;  P.  bdhu. 
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34.  bara,  *  twelve/  Ggr. ;  bdravana,  'the  twelfth/  LV.  120. 

— Sinh.  bara,  ES.  No.  969,  2  ;  P.  bdraaa. 

35.  bafi>  name  of  a  plant,  kind  of  Solanum,  Chr. — Sinh.  batu, 

*  nightshade/  ES.  No.  961 ;  Skr.  bhantOkl. 

36.  bebalnn,  *  to  shine,  to  glitter/  Ggr. — Sinh.  bdbilenu. 

37.  bera,  *  outside/  Chr. ;  LV.  165,  biru  (more  correct). — 

Sinh.  bahdra,  ES.  No.  1029  ;  P.  bdhiram. 

38.  bem,  *  drum.'— Sinh.  bera,  ES.  No.  1013 ;  P.  bheri. 
bet,  '  medicine ' ;  see  bis. 

bem,  *  outside ' ;  see  bera, 

39.  bes,  *  medicine,*  LV.  32 ;   Chr.  bes.    Cf.  bes-kuran,  *  to 

cure,*  Chr. — Sinh.  behet,  n.sg.  -da,  ES.  No.  1015; 
P.  bhesqjja, 

40.  bilat,  'betel-leaf,'  LV.  68;  Chr.  bile,  'leaf,  eaten  with 

betel'— Sinh.  bulat,  ES.  No.  1005  ;  P.  tanMla. 

41.  bin,  '  earth,  ground.'— Sinh.  bim,  ES.  No.  990 ;  P.  bhUmi. 

42.  biru,    'fear,'   LV.   95;    birun,   'to  fear,'   Chr.;    hirun 

gannan,  'to  be  frightened,  to  be  alarmed,'  Chr. — 
Sinh.  bin,  biru,  ES.  No.  991,  2;  P.  bhtru. 

43.  biro,  'difficult,  impossible,'  LV.  157,  162.— Sinh.  bdri, 

ES.  No.  1024. 

44.  bis,  '  egg,'  Chr. ;  LV.  45.— Skr.  b^ja. 

45.  biro,  '  deaf  .'—Sinh.  bihiri,  ES.  No.  998 ;  P.  badhira. 

46.  boll,  boli,  '  shell   (in  general),  money  cowrie.' — Sinh. 

bolu. 

47.  bolu,  '  skull,'  in  holu-duU,  '  pia  mater,'  LV.  22 ;  Chr.  id, 

Py.  bolle. — Sinh.  bolu. 

48.  bon,  Chr. ;   bon,  Ggr.,  '  to  drink,  to  smoke.'    ma  ifiin, 

'I  drank.'— Sinh.  bonu,  ES.  No.  1018. 

49.  bo,  'thick,  coarse,'  Chr.,  LV.  156.— Sinh.  bol. 
bo,  '  skull ' ;  see  bolu. 

bon,  '  to  drink ' ;  see  bon, 

50.  budu,  'Buddha';  budu-koilu,  'monastery,'  LV.  116,  lit. 

court  of  Buddha.  —  Sinh.  budu,  ES,  No.  1001. 
Christopher's  budu,  '  image,'  is,  I  suppose,  the  same 
word,  but  by  mistake  spelt  with  d  instead  of  d. 

51.  hvlAn,  'cat,'  Chr.;  Py.  bulau,  Ggr.  bula\ — Sinh.  balal, 

ES.  No.  982 ;  P.  bildla. 
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52.  buna,  '  eyebrow.'— Sinh.  bdma,  ES.  No.  1023 ;  P.  bhama. 
63.  bnnan,   'to  speak.' — Sinh.   baninu,  ES.  No.  954;    P. 
bhanati. 

54.  bura,  'heavy.'— Sinh.  bara,  ES.  No.  969, 1 ;  P.  bhdra. 
buri, '  weight  (for  a  net) ' ;  see  ban. 

bnri-kaH,  *  back ' ;  see  kari. 

55.  bum,  'exact,  proper,  right,  saitable,'  Chr. — Of.  Sinh. 

bara,  '  best,  excellent.' 

56.  bnmma,  *  screw,'  Chr. — Sinh.  buruma,  *  wimble,  gimlet.' 


dadi,  *  stick ' ;  see  dandi. 

67.  dagadui  'iron,' Chr.;  Ggr.  -gandu^Vy.'gandey'KN.dd'. — 

Seems  to  correspond  to  Sinh.  pakada,  ES.  No.  1162. 
dai,  '  tooth ' ;  see  dat, 

68.  dakkan,    '  to    show,'    Chr. ;    ruH'dakkd-mlhd,    '  proud, 

arrogant,'  LY.  170,  lit.  a  man  who  shows  arrogance. 
— Sinh.  caus.  dakvanu.    Cf.  dakinu,  ES.  No.  649. 

69.  dala,  '  beam,  ray  of  light ' ;  iru-ge  dala,  iru-dala,  '  sun- 

beam,' Ggr.— Sinh.  dala,  ES.  No.  676,  4 ;  P.jdld. 

60.  dalu,  dalu,  'horn,'  Ggr.,  LY.  41.    The  original  meaning 

'tooth'  is  preserved  in  eddafu  (et-d^),  'ivory,*  Chr. 
—Sinh.  dala,  ES.  No.  588,  1 ;  P.  ddtha. 

61.  daman,   'to  draw,'  LY.  190;    dagadu^ndrU'damd-mihu, 

'  wire-drawer,'  LY.  80. — Sinh.  damanu. 

62.  dan, '  watch,'  as  part  of  the  day  or  of  the  night,  LY.  119 ; 

Py.  dam,  '  hour.'— Skr.  t/dma.    The  Sinhalese  has  the 
borrowed  word  ydmaya, 

63.  dan,  dan,  'to  go,'  Ggr.,  LY.  182.— Sinh.  yam,  ES.  No. 

1168 ;  P.  ydti. 

64.  dandi,  Ggr. ;  dadi,  Chr.,  '  stick.'    ud-dadi,  '  sugar-cane,' 

Chr.;  kdru'dandi,   'yoke,'   Ggr. — Sinh.   dandu,     Cf. 
dandu-mfa,  '  fence  of  sticks ' ;  P.  danda. 

65.  dannao, '  to  know.' — Sinh.  dannu,  ES.  No.  562 ;  P.  jdndti. 

66.  dan,  *  child.'    anhen-dari-fulu,  *  daughter ' ;  firihen-dari- 

Julu,  '  son,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  daru,  ES.  No.  573 ;  P.  ddraka. 
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67.  darn,   *  firewood,  fuel/   Ggr.,  LV.  9.— Sinh.  dara,  ES. 

No.  670,  3 ;  P.  daru. 

68.  dat,  LV.  18,  KV.,  Py. ;    pronounced  ttot,  Ggr.,  Chr. 

*  tooth';  dai-gaman,  'to  bite,'  Chr.— Sinh.  dat,  ES. 
No.  664 ;  P.  danta. 

69.  daturu,  'voyage,'  LV.  112;   kadu-daturu,  'sea-voyage,' 

LV.  87.— Sinh.  paturu,  ES.  No.  1166,  2 ;  P.  ycUrd. 
70:  dau, '  fishing  net,'  LV.  164.— Sinh.  ddl,  ES.  No.  648, 1 ; 
P.  jdla. 

71.  davan, '  to  burn,  to  roast,  to  fry,'  LV.  63. — Sinh.  davanu, 

ES.  No.  679. 

72.  dekonu,  '  southern,  south,'  Ggr.,  LV.  6. — Sinh.  dakunu, 

ES.  No.  660 ;  P.  dakkhina. 

73.  deU,  'charcoal,  ink,'  LV.  9, 127,  Chr.— Sinh.  ddli,  'black, 

charcoal.'  « 

74.  den,  'then,  afterwards,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  dan,  ES.  No.  646; 

P.  ddni. 
76.  dennan,   *to  give,'  Chr.;  LV.  186,  den. — Sinh.  denu, 
ES.  No.  632  ;  P.  deti. 

76.  de,  '  two ' ;  Ggr.  dei,  LV.  148  din,  Py.  dec.    demna,  '  the 

second,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  de,  ES.  No.  627 ;  P.  dve. 

77.  dida,  '  flag,'  Ggr.,  LV.  86  ;    Chr.  rfwte.— Sinh.  dada,  ES. 

No.  665, 1 ;  P.  dhc^a. 

78.  digu,  'long,  tall,'  Ggr.,   LV.  146;    Chr.  tfi^w.— Sinh. 

digu,  ES.  No.  590 ;  P.  dlgha. 

79.  diha,  'ten';   Ggr.  dihaye\  LV.  148  dihayen,  Py.  -yet; 

dihahds, '  10,000,'  LV.  150.— Sinh.  daha,  ES.  No.  586; 
P.  dasa. 

80.  diri,  '  cummin  seed,'  Chr. ;    LV.  37. — Sinh.  duru,  ES. 

No.  621,  1;  Skr.  ^ira. 

81.  diva,   'island,'   esp.  the  Maldives.      Cf.  divehi  mihun, 

'  Maldivian  native ' ;  divehi  akuru,  '  the  old  Maldivian 
alphabet.'— Sinh.  div,  ES.  No.  601,  1 ;  P.  dipa. 

82.  diya,  'juice,  sap,'  Chr.;   'water,'  in  bodu  diya,  'high 

water,'  LV.  8.— Sinh.  diya,  ES.  No.  596,  2 ;  P.  daka. 

83.  diya,  '  daughter.'— Sinh.  du,  ES.  No.  626,  1 ;  P.  dhitd. 
dida,  '  flag ' ;  see  dida. 

digu,  '  long ' ;  see  digu. 
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84.  doles,  *  twelve/  Py.  dolohetSmh.  dohs,  ES.  No.  627; 

P.  dvddasa. 

85.  doru,  '  door.'— Sinh.  dara,  ES.  No.  637 ;  P.  dvdra. 

86.  doni,  '  small  boat^  punt '  (used  in  some  islands,  in  others 

arum),  Chr.,  Ggr. — ^P.  doni,  Skr.  drofd.    The  long  d 
is  irregolar. 

87.  duas,  duTasy  'day';  duvoAaku,  *  every  day,  always/  LV. 

216.— Sinh.  datm,  ES.  No.  680  ;  P.  divaaa. 

88.  dulu,  Might/  LV.  2.— Sinh.  dulu,  ES.  No.  675,  4.    Cf. 

data. 

89.  dim,   'smoke.'     dun-fini,  'fog,  mist'  (lit  smoke-dew), 

LV.   9;    dun-faiy  'tobacco'   (lit   smoke-leaf),  Chr., 
LV.  36.— Sinh.  dum,  ES.  No.  620, 1 ;  P.  dh&ma. 

90.  dnni,  '  bow,'  Ggr. ;  dunimru,  *  bow-string,*  Ggr. — Sinh. 

dunu,  ES.  No.  617 ;  P.  dhanu. 

91.  dnru,  'far.'— Sinh.  duru,  ES.  No.  621,  2 ;  P.  dura. 

92.  dnfin,  pret.  of  balan,  *  to  see ' ;  ma  durin,  '  I  saw,'  Ggr. — 

Sinh.  dutu,  ES.  No.  611,  1 ;  P.  diUha. 

93.  dnvan,   'to  run,  to  flow,   to  sail.' — Sinh.  duvanu,  ES. 

No.  625  ;  P.  javati. 
dnvas,  '  day ' ;  see  duos. 

94.  du, '  tongue,'  CHir.,  KV. ;  Ggr.  du,  Py.  doub. — Sinh.  div, 

ES.  No.  601,  2;  T.jivhd. 
96.  dtla,  'carpet,'  CJhr.— Sinh.  duhul,  ES.  No.  597;  P.  dukula. 


E. 

96.  e,  pronoun,  '  that,'  oppos.  mi.    Cf.  etd,  '  there,  at  that 

place,'   Chr.;    ehindu,   'at  that  time,'  Ggr.;   ehen, 
'  thus,'  Chr.— Sinh.  e,  ES.  No.  216 ;  P.  ayam. 
e\  eg,  et,  '  elephant ' ;  see  et 

97.  e',  num., '  one ' ;  Ggr.  eke,  LV.  148  eken.    <3f.  ek-kuran, 

'  to  collect,'  frequently  in  compositions  like  en-^oiu, 
'  of  one  and  the  same  kind,'  en-adu,  '  harmonious.' — 
Sinh.  ek,  ES.  No.  208. 
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98.  ebbadn,  '  genuine/  e.g.  daitd  ebbadu^  '  genuine  (not  step-) 

daughter/  LY.  12 :  lit.  of  the  same  womb,  ek,  e'  + 
badu. 
eburen,  '  to  turn ' ;  see  aburan. 

99.  eddalu,  *  ivory/  Chr. — et  +  dalu,  q.v. 

100.  edu,  *  bed/  Ggr.,  LV.  9.  KV.    Chr.  has  by  mistake  edu. 

— Sinh.  dnda,  ES.  No.  245. 

101.  edurUy  *  teacher.' — Sinh.  orftirtt,  ES.  No.  244 ;  "P.dcdriya. 
^if  o'l  ^  elephant ' ;  Beeet. 

102.  elnvan,  *  to  hang,  to  suspend/  Chr.,  LV.  184,  189.— 

Sinh.  dlavanu,  cans,  of  dlenu,  ES.  No.  260. 

103.  emme,    *each*;    emmehai,  *all/  LV.   140.— e*  + em- 

phatic particle  -me  =  Sinh.  -ma. 

104.  68,   'eye';  es-fit/a,  'eyelid,'  LV.  17.— Sinh.   as,  ES. 

No.  265  ;  P.  acchi. 

105.  et,  LV.  39,  e',  Ggr.,  eg,  Chr.,  el,  Py.,  'elephant; 

bishop  (in  chess).'— Sinh.  at,  ES.  No.  239;  P.  hatthi. 

106.  etere,  '  in,  inside.' — Sinh.  atarehi,  diul,  ES,  No.  249  ; 

P.  antare. 

107.  -eti  at  the  end  of  compounds,  *  having,  possessing.'    Cf. 

rtp-eti,  *  beautiful,'  ntan-eti,  *  sagacious.' — Sinh.  -dtf, 
ES.  No.  240. 


F. 

108.  fiEihan,  *  to  sew ' ;  fahd^mihun,  *  tailor,'  LV.  82. — Sinh. 

pahanu, '  to  solder,  to  fasten.'     Cf.  Skr.pdSa,  pdiayati; 
P.  pdsa,  *  noose,  snare,  fetter.' 

109.  £ahun,  '  afterwards ' ;  kuda  iru-kolu  fahun, '  after  a  short 

time.' — Sinh.  pas,  pasu,  ES.  No.  810  ;  P.  pacchd. 
&i,  '  leaf ' ;  aee/aL 

110.  fci,  '  leg,'  LV.  20 ;   Chr.  fa,  KV.  fdi,  Py.  pai.    Cf. 

fdetila,  '  foot/  Ggr.— Sinh.  pd,  ES.  No.  785,  paUa, 
No.  798 ;  P.  pdda^  pddatala. 

111.  &la,  '  blunt,  coarse,  thick,  fat,  corpulent,'  Chr.,  LV.  23 ; 

fakhndru^  *  artery '  (lit.  thick  vein),  LV.  16. — Sinh* 
pala,  pala,  Salalihini-sandesa  29,  Muvadevdavata  12. 
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112.  fidan,  'to  split,  to  rip';  faldlan,  trans.,  'to  tear.' — 
Sinh.  palanUf  pdlenu,  ES.  TSo.  833 ;  F.  phalati. 

118.  fido,  'fruit,  mango-fruit,'  Ggr. ;  2X90  faffald  {from  fal- 
/a/d).— Sinh.  pala,  ES.  No.  792,  1 ;  P.  phala.  The 
termination  -d  is  obscure.     Perhaps  d',  'kernel,  seed/ 

114.  fan,  '  leaves ' ;   Py.  /?««.— Sinh.  pan,  ES.  No.  778  ; 

P.  panna. 

115.  fanara,  'fifteen,'  Ggr.;  /anaramna,  '  the  fifteenth.' — An 

interesting  word.  It  corresponds  to  Pkr.  pann&rasa, 
panarasa,  but  not  to  P.  pancadasa. 

116.  £Emi,  'maggot,  worm.'  fani-badu,  'worms  in  the  bowels,' 

LV.  31 ;  fani'diri,  '  the  worm  seed  plant,'  LV.  84, 
68.— Sinh.  panu,  ES.  No.  769  ;  P.  pdnaka. 

117.  fansas,   'fifty,'   Ggr.,   LV.   151.  — Agrees  with    Skr. 

pancdiat,  but  not  with  P.  parmdsa  (-?n-)i  Pkr. 
panndsam,  Sinh.  panas,  ES.  No.  768.  Py.,  however, 
has  panas. 

118.  faran,  '  to  begin,  to  commence,'  Ggr.,  LV.  186. — Skr. 

root  sthd  with  pra.  Cf .  Sinh.  patan,  '  beginning,'  ES. 
No.  761. 

119.  fafui,  'silk,'  Ggr.,  LV.  49;  Chr.  has /ar«i.— Cf.  Sinh. 

pata.    The  word  is  composed  with  wt,  '  thread,'  q.v. 

120.  &8,  '  five ' ;  Ggr.  fahei,  Py.  pahet.    Cf .  fansavis,  '  25 ' ; 

fasdolos,  '5x12  =  60.'— Sinh.  pas,  ES.  No.  823 ; 
P.  panca. 

121.  fas,  '  mould,  earth,'  LV.  7.— Sinh.  pas,  ES.  No.  808  ; 

P.  pamsu. 

122.  fitt,  LV.  65,  pronounced  fat  (Chr.),  '  leaf  (of  a  tree  or  of 

a  book).'  kan-fat,  'ear';  ne-fat,  'nose,'  etc. — Sinh. 
pat,  ES.  No.  770,  1 ;  P.  patta. 

123.  fiatas,  '  ditch,  trench,'  LV.  92.— Sinh.  patas. 

124.  fatoran,  '  to  spread  (e.g.  a  cloth  over  a  chair),'  Ggr., 

LV.  190. — Sinh.  *paturanu,  to  be  concluded  from 
paturuvanu,  ES.  No.  774 ;  P.  pattharati. 

125.  faulu,  'clear,  manifest,'  LV.  158.— Sinh.  pahala,  ES. 

No.  832;  V.p&kata. 

126.  faum, '  wall,'  Ggr.,  Chr. ;  Py.  paore. — Sinh.  pavuru,  ES. 

No.  807;  F.pdkdra. 
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fiy  *leg' ;  Bee/ai. 

127.  fiOan,  *  bridge/  Ggr.,  LV.  7.— Sinh.  pdlam. 

128.  fiuru,   '  wound  * ;   Chr.  faru,   Ggr.  foLru-gandu, — Sinh. 

pahara,  *  knock,  blow,  stroke/  ES.  No.  830 ;  V.pahdra, 

129.  felan,  'to  press,  to  squeeze,'  LV.  189. — Sinh.  pilOypelenu, 

ES.  No.  876,  2  ;  V.ptia,plleti. 

130.  feli,  *  cotton  cloth ' ;  Py.  jt?e/«.— Sinh.  pili,  ES.  No.  876, 

2;  V.pati. 

131.  fen,    'water';    Py.   penne.     Of.  fen^valu,   *  cistern/ 

LV.  60,  lit.  water-hole.— Sinh.  pan,  IS.  No.  941 ; 
P.  pdmya. 

132.  foni,  'sight,  vision.'— Cf.  Sinh.  penenu,  ES.  No.  904; 

P.  panmyati, 

133.  flla,  'herbs';   bagu-fild,  'hemp,'  LV.  70.— Sinh.  i?ate, 

ES.  No.  795;  V.palOsa. 

134.  flla,   'plank.'— Sinh.  paliha,   'shield,'   ES.   No.   796; 

P.  phalaka,  'plank.' 

135.  flni,  'dew,'   Chr.,  Ggr.;    'cold,'  LV.  179;   Tj.  pint. 

Cf.  fini'/en-mau,  '  rose,'  Chr.,  lit.  dew-water-flower. — 
Sinh.  pini. 

136.  flri-,  firihen-,  firihenun,  'man,  male.'    finhen-dari,  'son,' 

LV.  12  ;  firi-mihd,  '  husband,'  Chr. ;  firi-kalege,  the 
same,  LV.  13.  —  P.  purisa,  but  Sinh.  pirimi,  ES. 
No.  863. 

137.  flya,  'foot,'  iafiya-mlu,  'footprint,'  Ggr. — Corresponds 

to  Sinh.  n.8g.  pif/a,  as  M.  fat  to  Sinh.  pd,  I  believe 
that  fiya-piya  is  derived  from  pada,  but  fai-pd 
from  pdda, 

138.  flya,  'cover,'  in  es-fiya,   'eyelid,'  LV.   17.     Chr.  has 

es/iya. — I  think  we  have  to  read  Jiya'  oifiyan  =  Sinh. 
piyatiy  '  cover,  eyelid,'  ES.  No.  851 ;  P.  pidhdna. 
Cf.  'ML.  fiyan-kartgadu,  'kneepan,'  LV.  19. 

139.  flyi,  '  feather,   wing ' ; '  duni-Jiyd,  the   same,   LV.  44 

(duni  =  bird). — Sinh.  piyd. 

140.  flyohi,  '  knife ' ;  Py.  piohy. — Sinh.  pihiya. 

141.  fim,  'file,'  LV.  84.— Sinh. i^iAtW, ^^In. 

142.  fi-van,  'to  become  putrid,  to  rot,  to  stink,'  LV.  181, 

190.— Skr.^^a  (puyati). 
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143.  folaxiy   '  to  spread,  to  scatter,  to  dust ' ;  folai-Jan,  the 

same,  LV.  188.— Sinh.  polanu,  ES.  No.  932;   Skr. 
root  sphut, 

144.  foni,  'sweet* ;  foni'tofi,  'cinnamon,'  LV.  34  (Chr.  -^on). 

— Sinh.  pant. 

145.  foruvan,   *to  cover.' — Sinh.  poratanu,  ES.  No.   923; 

P.  pdrupati, 

146.  fot,  pronounced  foi,  *  book.' — Sinh.  pot,  ES.  No.  920 ; 

P.  potthaka, 

147.  fohen,  '  to  ask,  to  question/  LV.  189. — P.  pucehati. 

148.  falangi,   '  flying  fish,'   Chr.  ;    *  grasshopper,'    Ggr. — 

Sinh.  polongUy  ES.  No.  925 ;  P.  patahga. 

149.  fulau,  *  broad,  wide,'  Chr.,  LV.  156 ;  fuMi,  *  width.' 

—Smh.  pahly  pulul,  ES.  No.  794  ;  V.puthula. 

150.  funa,  *  comb ' ;  LV.  63,  -au — Sinh.  pana, 

151.  ftiran,   *to  fill';  furai-elun,  the  same,  LV.  211;  furi^ 

'  full,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  puranu,  pin,  ES.  Nos.  889  and  860; 
P.  purayati,  purita. 

152.  furo,  '  axe.'— Sinh.  porava,  ES.  No.  922. 

153.  fofu,  'side';  ef-furu  (— ek-f.),  ' on  one  side,'  J.R.A.S. 

CeyL  Br.  24,  p.  123.— Sinh.  pita,  ES.  No.  840.    Of. 
^nfumati  =  Sinh.  matupita,     P.  pittha, 

1,  'son.'- Sinh.;)M^,;)t7,  ES.  No.  848;  P.  putta. 

an,  'areca-nut,'  LV.  68;  Ghv.fuvag. — ^inh.puvak. 


G. 

,  'body,'  Chr.— Sinh.  gat,  ES.  No.  425,  1 ;  P.  gatta. 

man,    'to   take,    to   buy.'      bh^n   gannan,    'to   be 

tightened,   to  be  alarmed,'   Chr. ;    tadu  g.,  '  to  be 

shamed,'  LV.   100;    dai  g.,  'to  bite,'   Chr. — Sinh. 

annu,  ES.  No.  430 ;   P.  ganhdti. 

I,  'tree' ;  gahu-fat,  'leaf  on  the  tree,'  LV.  65. — Sinh. 

08,  ES.  No.  438  ;  P.  gaccha. 

I, '  stone,  a  weight ' ;  bin-gau, '  foundation  stone,'  LV. 

6,— Sinh.  gal,  ES.  No.  434,  1. 


'^ 
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60.  g9,  affix  of  the  genitive.  Gf*  Maldivische  Studien  II» 
ZDMG.  55,  S.  374.— Sinh.  ge,  ES.  No.  462. 

61.  gandaa,  *  to  take  away.' — Gerund  gena  =  Sinh.  gem 
(y.  gannan)  +  ddn,  lit.  to  take  and  go;  Sinh.  genayanu, 
ES.  No.  458. 

62.  geTman,  *  to  bring.' — Ger.  gena  +  annan  ;  Sinh.  genenu, 

ES.  No.  458. 

63.  geri,  *  cow.*    firihen-geri,  *  bull/  Chr. ;  gon-geri^  '  ox/ 

Ggr. ;  geri-maa,  '  beef/  Ggr. ;  la-geri,  *  calf/  LV.  38 ; 
kalu-geri,  '  buffalo/  LV.  38.— Sinh.  geri,  ES.  No.  459. 

64.  gg,  ge,  '  house.*— Sinh.  ge,  ES.  No.  461 ;  P.  geha. 

65.  gignni,    'bell/  LY.   61. — OnomatopoBtical  like  Sinh. 

kikini. 

66.  gi  in  gUeu  =  Sinh.  gUel,  '  ghee.'— Sinh.  gi,  ES.  No.  451, 

2 ;  P.  ghaia. 

67.  goi,  'state,  condition,'  Ggr.    Of.  en-goi, '  same,  identical.' 

—Sinh.  got,  ES.  No.  465  ;  P.  goUa. 

68.  gon,  *  ox,'  in  gon-geri ;  see  prm. — Sinh.  gon,  ES.  No.  464 ; 

P.  gona. 

69.  govi  in  as-govi,  *  horse-keeper,  groom,'  LV.  63. — Sinh. 

govt,  goyi,  ES.  No.  471 ;  P.  gqpaka. 

70.  gudu,  *  crooked/  Chr.,  Ggr. ;  gudu-mihu,  'hunchbacked,' 

LV.  10.— Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  358;  P.  khtw'a. 

71.  guguri,  *  thunder,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  10 ;  Py.  gougourou. 

— Sinh.  guguranu,  gigiri,  ES.  No.  441 ;  Skr.  ghurghura. 

72.  gui,  'excrements,  faeces,'  LV.  23.— Sinh.  gd,  ES.  No. 

456 ;  P.  gutha. 

73.  gnnan,  '  to  count,'  Chr.,  LV.  190. — Sinh.  ganinu,  ES» 

No.  424 ;  P.  ganeti. 

74.  gund,  '  parrot,'  LV.  43  ;  Py.  gouray. — Sinh.  gird. 


H. 

175.  ha,  'six';  Ggr.  hayei,  Chr.  hai,  Py.  ahet,  LV.  148 
hayen.  Cf.  Havana,  '  the  sixth ' ;  sabbia,  '  26 ' ;  satirts,, 
'  36,'  etc.,  Ggr.— Sinh.  ha,  aa,  ES.  No.  1608  ;  P.  cha. 
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176.  hadan,  *  to  make,  to  create,  to  do ' ;  cans,  hadavan,  the 

same.— Sinh.  hadanu,  ES.  No.  1595. 

177.  hafitn,    'to  chew/    LV.    181.— Sinh.    hapanu,    ES. 

No.  1600. 

178.  haknru,  '  sugar.'— Sinh.  hakuru,   «^  ES.  No.  1589; 

P.  sakkhard. 

179.  halan,  tr.,  'to  shake';  helen,  intr.,  'to  tremble';  bm 

heleni  =  '  earthquake/  LV .  6.  —  Sinh.  halanUt  ES. 
No.  1615  ;  P.  calatiy  cdleti. 

180.  han,  *  skin,  hide ' ;  han-fahd-mihu,  '  worker  in  leather/ 

LV.  82.— Sinh.  ham,  ES.  No.  1603 ;  P.  camma. 

181.  handu,  'moon/  Ggr. ;  LY.  S^hadu;    Chr.  by  mistake 

Aorft*.— Sinh.  handa,  ES.  No.  1596 ;  P.  canda. 

182.  hann,  'whetstone';  hanu-ldn^  'to  whet/  J.R.A.S.  GeyL 

Br.  24,  p.  124.— Sinh.  ham  (-gala),  ES.  No.  1591; 
P.  8dna. 

183.  hat,    'umbrella,'    LV.    111. -Sinh.    hat,    sat,    ES. 

No.  1434, 1 ;  P.  chatta. 

184.  hat,  'seven';   LV.  148  haten,  Py.  atec.    Cf.  hatvana 

(Ggr.  hairana),  '  the  seventh,'  LV.  148,  150  ;  hatdvis, 
*27';  satutiris,  '37,'  etc.,  Ggr.— Sinh.  hat,  sat,  ES. 
No.  1592 ;  P.  satta. 

185.  hatam,  'four';    Ggr.  hatarei,  LV.  148  hataren.      C£ 

hatarumna,  *  the  eighth ' ;  sauravis,  '  24 ' ;  sauratiris, 
'  34,'  etc. ;  Ggr.  sd^s,  see  s.v. — Sinh.  hatara,  «%  ES. 
No.  1593  ;  P.  cattdro.    M.  saura-  =  P.  catur-. 

186.  hau,  '  cock,'  Chr. ;  LV.  42  hdu,  Py.  aule. — Sinh.  sdvul, 

ES.  No.  1585. 

187.  has,  '  thousand ' ;  Ggr.  hdhe.     Cf.  hdsfat,  '  centipede,' 

LV.  46.— Sinh.  dahas,  ES.  No.  587 ;  P.  sahassa. 

188.  heki,  'witness,'   Chr.,  LV.  105,   116.  — Skr.  sdksin; 

P.  sakkhu 

189.  hen, '  to  laugh.'— Sinh.  smu,  ES.  No.  1560. 

190.  hiki,  'dry,'  Ggr.,  LV.  6 ;    hikan,  'to  dry,'  Chr.— Sinh. 

siku,  ES.  No.  1496 ;  P.  sukkha. 

191.  hila,  '  stone,  rock.'— Sinh.  sal,  sel,  hel,  ES.  No.  1477,  is 

derived  from  P.  sela,  Skr.  iaila ;  M.  hila  from  P.  sild, 
Skr.  aid. 
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192.  hitnn,  '  wish,  desire.'— Smb.  hit,  E8.  No.  1628 ;  P.  citta. 

193.  hiya,  '  hundred/   LV.  149  ;    but  Qgr.  safika.—Smh. 

siya,  ES.  No.  1607 ;  P.  sata. 

194.  hiyalu,  *  jackal.'— Sinh.  hival, «°,  ES.  No.  1634 ;  P.  sigala. 

195.  hiyaiii,  '  shadow/  LV.  26,  144  ;    Chr.  Afy^t.— Sinh. 

aevana,  sevent,  A°.     Cf.  ES.  No.  1633  ;  P.  ch&dana. 

196.  hodu,   '  proboscis.'— Sinh.   honda,  «°,   ES.   No.   1665  ; 

P.  sondd. 

197.  honihiru,  Uhe  planet  Saturn/  LY.  2;    honihiru-duas, 

'Saturday/  Ggr. — Sinb.  8enamrd{'dd). 

198.  honu,  *  lizard/  Chr. ;  Ggr.,  LV.  40,  hdnu. — Sinh.  sUnu, 

A^  ES.  No.  1642. 

199.  honu,  *  lightning,'  LV.  10  ;  Chr.  hdnu. — Sinh.  hena. 

200.  hudu,  *  white.'— Sinb.  hudu,  ES.  No.  1638 ;  P.  suddha. 

201.  hugu,  'asafetida,'  LV.  33. — Sinh.  hingu. 

202.  hukuru,   *  the  planet  Venus,'  LV.  2 ;    huhurti  -  duas^ 

*  Friday,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  8ikurd{'dd). 

203.  hnlangn,  hul.,  *  sea-breeze,  west,'  Ggr.,  LV.  5. — Sinh. 

hulah  (n.8g.  -anga),  '  wind.* 

204.  hun,  'fever.'— Sinh.  unu,  hum,  'hot,'  ES.  No.  168; 

P.  unha. 

205.  huni,  '  lime,  chunam.'— Sinh.  hunu,  ES.  No.  1637 ;  P. 

cnnm* 

206.  hnnnan,  '  to  remain,  to  stay,  to  live,  to  reside ' ;  raru- 

gat  hunna  mihd,  *  people  living  in  the  country, 
inhabitants,'  LV.  110. — It  is  diflBcult  to  explain  the 
connection  with  Sinh.  (h)indinu,  pret.-stem  hun  (=  P. 
sanna).    Cf.  ES.  No.  132. 

207.  hns,  'empty.'    hus-kuran,  'to  empty';  hus-bin^  'land 

that  lies  fallow,'  LV.  71.— Sinh.  his,  sis,  ES,  No.  1636. 
Cf.  Pkr.  cuccha,  chuccha. 

208.  huvadu,  'jasmine.'— Sinh.  suvanda,^^.  No.  1547;  P. 

sugandha. 

209.  huvai,  LV.  106,  '  oath ' ;   Chr.  -tw.— Skr.  iapatha,  P. 

sapatha. 
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I.  I. 

igili,  *  finger  * ;  see  ingili. 
igorn,  *  ginger ' ;  see  inguru. 

210.  iha', '  before,  previous,  formerly ' ;  Chr.  iha^^  Ggr.  xha. — 

Sinh.  ihata, 

211.  ingili,  '  finger,  toe,'  Ggr. ;   Chr.,  KV.,  LV.  20,  ^tff.— 

Sinh.  (ingili,  ES.  No.  237 ;  P.  ahgulu 

212.  ingnm,  *  ginger,'  Chr. ;  LV.  34,  iguru, — Sinh.  inguru, 

ES.  No.  121 ;  P.  singivera. 

213.  iran,  iralan,  *  to  tear,'  Ggr. — Sinh,  iranu. 

214.  im,  *  sun,  east,  time ' ;  iru-vd,  '  land-breeze,  east,'  Ggr. 

— Sinh.  iru,  hiru,  ES.  No.  141 ;  P.  suriya. 

215.  ifinna,  '  to  sit ' ;  LV.  183  irina,  Sh.  A.  irinndn. — Seems 

to  be  connected  with  Sinh.  hitinu,  ES.  No.   1627; 
Pkr.  citthai. 

216.  is,  *  head,'  in  is-tafi  or  is-iari,  *  hair,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV. 

16.— Sinh.  w,  his,  sis,  ES.  No.  149 ;  P.  sisa. 

217.  ituru,  *  resting,  rest,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  itin.    Cf.  ES.  No.  170. 

218.  iyye,  'yesterday' ;  LV.  216,  it/t/a. — Sinh.  ii/e. 


i  K. 


219.  kaboru,  '  smith ' ;   kaburu-udun,  '  smith's  forge,'  LV.  83. 

— Sinh.  kamburu,  ES.  No.  300  ;  P.  kammara. 

220.  kaduru, '  date.'— Sinh.  kaduru,  ES.  No.  283  ;  P.  khqijurh 
kadan,  '  to  cut ' ;  see  kandan. 

kadi,  '  sword ' ;  see  kandi. 
kadu,  '  channel ' ;  see  kandu. 

221.  kafa,  'cotton.'- Sinh.  kapu,  ES.  No.  294;  P.  kappdsa. 

222.  kahabu,   '  turtle,'  Chr.  ;   -ambu,  '  sea-tortoise,'  Ggr.— 

Sinh.  kdsubu,  -umbu,  ES.  No.  420 ;  P.  kacchapa. 

223.  kahan,     '  to    scratch.'  —  Sinh.    kasanu,    kahanu,    ES. 

No.  319,  2. 

224.  kakuni,  *crab,  sea-crab,'  Chr.,  LV.  45. — Sinh.  kakuiu, 

ES.  No.  270 ;  P.  kakkafaka. 
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225.  kaku,  *knee/  Chr.,  Ggr.;    *8ole  of  the  foot/  KV.; 

*  ankle/  LV.  16.— Sinh.  kakul. 

226.  kalu,  *  black,  crow';  kalu-geri,  *buflFalo.' — Sinh.  kalu, 

is.  No.  324;  T.  kdla. 

227.  kambali,  '  wool/  Py. ;  'blanket/  KV.— Skr.,  P. kambala. 

228.  kan,  '  work ' ;  kan-kuran,  euph.  =  '  coire  cum  femina/ 

Chr.— Sinh.  kam,  ES.  No.  302 ;  P.  kamma. 

229.  kanfan,  '  to  cut,  to  reap ' ;  Chr.  -nd-  and  -nd- ;  LV.  104, 

kaddn.— Sinh.  kadanu  ;  P.  khandeti.    Of.  ES.  No.  275. 

230.  kandi,  '  sword,'  Ggr. ;  Chr.  iao?/.— Sinh.  kadu.    Of.  ES. 

No.  271. 

231.  kandu,  '  channel  between  the  Atolls ;  open  sea,  ocean,' 

Ogr. ;  Ghr.,  LY.  8,  kadu,  Cf .  kandu-mas,  *  sea-fish,' 
Ggr. ;  kadu'daturu,  '  sea-voyage,'  LV.  87. — Is  to  be 
derived  from  kandan,  lit.  *  crack.' 

232.  kan-fiat,  '  ear,'  LV.  17 ;   pronounced  -/a/,  Chr.,  Ggr. ; 

Py.  campat.  —  kan  =  SiDh.  kan,  ES.  No.  276,  1; 
P.  kanna  +fat,  q.v. 

233.  kanu,    'blind/    Ggr.,    LV.    23.  —  Sinh.    kana,    ES. 

No.  276,  2 ;  P.  kdna. 

234.  kari,  '  thorn,  sting.'    Cf .  kari-uru,  *  porcupine ' ;  kari- 

fai,  '  sting  (of  an  insect),*  LV.  41, 47. — Sinh.  katu,  ES. 
No.  247  ;  P.  kantaka.  The  usual  meaning,  however, 
of  the  word  is  *  bone.'     Cf .  buri-kari,  '  back.' 

235.  kas,  '  itch.'— Sinh.  kas,  ES.  No.  319,  2.     Cf.  kahan. 

236.  katum,  '  scissors.'— Sinh.  katuru,  ES.  No.  279 ;    Skr. 

kartarh 

237.  kan,  '  to  eat.'— Sinh.  kanu,  ES.  No.  288 ;  P.  khddati. 

Pret.  kei  =  Sinh.  kd,  P.  khddita. 

238.  kekkula-van,  *to  endure,  to  tolerate,'  Ggr. — A  better 

spelling  will  be,  I  think,  kekulu-vdn.  Cf.  Sinh. 
kakulu,  'hard,'  ES.  No.  408 ;  P.  kakkhala. 

239.  kekuri,  *  cucumber,'  LV.  69.— Sinh.  kdkiri,  ES.  No.  407; 

P.  kakkdri. 

240.  kessan, '  to  cough.'— Sinh.  kahinu,  ES.  No.  323 ;  P.  kdsa. 
241>  keti-masum,  *  season  of  the  harvest,'  LV.  71. — keti  may 

either  be  =  Sinh.  ket,  •  field,'  ES.  No.  878,  P.  khetta,  or 
=  Sinh.  kdti,  •  the  Pleiades,'  ES.  No.  410,  P.  kattika. 

J.K.A.8.  1902.  59 
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242.  kibt,  'crocodile,'  LV.  46.-Sinh.  kimbul,  BS.  No.  334; 

P.  kumbhila. 

243.  kilim,  '  armpit/  KV.— Sinh.  kihUi,  kiaiU,  ES.  No.  349. 

244.  kilaa,  *mud,  clay*;   kilau-fani,  *  earthworm/  LV.  46. 

— Sinh.  kalal. 

245.  kiran,  '  to  weigh,  to  measure/  LY.  206. — Sinh.  kiranu. 

246.  kira,  'milk,  gum';   kiru-mai,  'wet-nurse,'  LV.  11. — 

Sinh.  *iW,  kiri-mav,  ES.  No.  339  ;  P.  khira. 

247.  kiyan,  'to  say,  to  recite.'     lam  kit/d  mikd,  'songer/ 

LV.  122 ;  kit/amn,  '  to  read,  to  repeat.'  —  Sinh.  kiycmu^ 
ES.  No.  336  ;  P.  katheti. 

248.  kis,  Ggr.,  kis,  Chr.,  kiyas,  LV.  84,  *  saw.'— Sinh.  kiyat. 
kodn,  *  shoulder ' ;  see  kondu. 

249.  kolu,   Ggr.,  or  better  koln,   'end';    kolu-fas,  'stem/ 

Chr.— Sinh.  kela,  ES.  No.  388,  2 ;  P.  koti. 

250.  kondu,  '  shoulder/  Ggr. ;    Chr.,  LV.  18,  KV.,  kodu ; 

Py.  condou. — Sinh.  koiida,  '  socket  of  the  arm  where 
it  joins  the  shoulder '  (Clough). 

251.  koonan,   'to  plough,   to  dig,'  Chr.,  LV.  187.— Sinh. 

kaninu,  ES.  No.  290 ;  P.  khanati.    Chr.  has  konnan, 
'  to  plough,'  but  konan^  '  to  dig.' 
262.  koru,  'lame,'  LV.  74.— Sinh.  koru,  ES.  No.  401;  Skr. 
khora. 

253.  kofan,  'to  cut,  to  reap,'  Ggr.,  LV.  71.— Sinh.  kotanu, 

ES.  No.  394 ;  P.  kotteti. 

254.  koH,  'cage,'  Chr.;  mau-kori,  'garden,'  LV.  64;  dari-kori, 

'  womb,'  LV.  22. — Sinh.  kotu,  '  surrounded,  fenced  in, 
enclosure,'  ES.  No.  393  ;  P.  kottha. 

255.  kotabiri,  '  coriander,'  LV.  37. — Sinh.  kotamburu. 

256.  koveU,  '  cuckoo.'— Sinh.  kovulu,  ES.  No.  402  ;  P.  kokila. 

257.  kubu,  '  mast.'— Sinh.  kumba,  ES.  No.  361,  2 ;  P.  kupa. 

258.  kudi,  ' Uttle, smaU,'  LV.  60  ;  -din,  'child,'  Chr.,LV.  10. 

—Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  357;  P.  khudda. 

259.  kuda,  'little,  small.'— Sinh.  kudu,  ES.  No.  357;  Pkr. 

khudda. 

260.  kuknlu,  'fowl  (in  general),   hen.' — Sinh.   kukulu,  ES. 

No.  356  ;  P.  kukkuta. 

261.  kukun,  '  saffron,'  LV.  69.— Skr.,  P.  kunkuma. 
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262.  IraU,  '  game/— Sinh.  keli  or  keli.    Cf.  ES.  No.  327. 

263.  Iralu,  '  spittle.'— Sinh.  kela  or  kela,  ES.  No.  388,  1 ; 

P.  khela. 

264.  kuniaru,  *  potter/  LV.  81.— Sinh.  kumbal,  ES.  No.  361 ; 

P.  kumbhakd^ra, 

265.  kuni,  'dirt,  filth,'  Chr.— Sinh.  kum. 

266.  knrafBtt  (Chr.  -/at),  'knife,  razor.' — Attra  =  Skr.  ksura^ 

P.  khura  +/at,  q.v. 

267.  knran,  '  to  make,  to  do.'    ua-kuran,  *  to  raise,'  LV.  185 ; 

hus'k^,  *to  empty,'  Chr.,  etc.  —  Sinh.  karanu^  ES. 
No.  306,  1  ;  P.  karoti.  Pret.  kuh  =  Sinh.  kafa, 
P.  kata ;  ger.  ko*  =  Sinh.  kota. 

268.  knren,  postpos.,  '  from,  out  of,'  indicating  the  abl.  case, 

Ggr.— Sinh.  keren,  ES.  No.  381. 

269.  kum,  'short';    kuru-miha,   'dwarf,'  LV.   11.— Sinh. 

kuru,  ES.  No.  366. 

270.  kurumba,  Ggr.   (-id),   kurubai,  LV.   66,   'unripe  or 

green  cocoanut' — Sinh.  kurumbd. 


L.  L. 

271.  ladu,    'shame,    bashfulness,'    Chr.    -dun.      hduveri, 

'shameful.'— Sinh.  lada,  ES.  No.  1235,  3;  P.  Iqifd. 
lahun,  '  slow  ^ ;  oee  ias. 

272.  lakunu,   'spot,  mark,'    LV  28.  — Sinh.    tofctinti,  ES. 

No.  1229 ;  P.  lakkhana. 

273.  Ian  or  Ian,  '  to  apply,  to  put,  to  build ' ;  mlu-ldn,  '  to 

bury.'  Frequently  used  in  compound  verbs  as 
kadai'ldn,  'to  cut,'  LV.  188,  etc.— Sinh.  lanu,  ES. 
No.  1236;  V.  lati. 

274.  las,  'delay,'  Chr.;  lahun,  'slow,  tardy,'  Chr.,  LV.  158. 

—Sinh.  las,  ES.  No.  1240;  P.  alasa. 

275.  le.  'blood';  LV.  22,  fe«.— Sinh.  k,  ES.  No.  1252,  2; 

P.  lohita, 

276.  Uyan,  'to  write,'  Ggr.,  LV.  187;    Chr.  Saw.  — Sinh. 

liyanu,  ES.  No.  1245 ;  P.  likhati. 

277.  lolu-bodi,  'eyeball* ;   see  Id,  No.  279. 
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278.  lona, 'salt/  fonw-/^it, 'saltwater';  font*- tori, 'salt-cellar/ 

LV.  55.— Sinh.  lunu,  ES.  No.  1247 ;  P.  hna. 

279.  16,  'eye';   Id-marafiy  'to  blind.*     Py.  writes  hk.    In 

LV.  17  we  find  lolu-bodi, '  eyebalL'  Chr.  has  lolu-mau, 
'  cataract  (disease  of  the  eye).' — Sinh.  lol,  lei,  '  unfixed, 
unsteady,  wavering,'  ES.  No.  1250 ;  P.  lola. 

280.  16,  '  copper,  metal,'  KV*,  Qgr.     ratu-ld,  the  same,  Chr. ; 

hudu'ld,  '  German  silver,*  Ggr. — Sinh.  loho,  ft,  ES.  No. 
1258 ;  P.  loha. 

281.  lui,  Chr.,  lui,  LV.  164,  'light,  fragile.'— Sinh.  luhu, 

ES.  No.  1248  ;  P.  lahu. 

282.  la,  *  unripe,  green,  young,  fresh.'     la-as,  '  colt,'  LV.  38 ; 

la-geri,  '  calf,'  ibid.  ;  h-darin,  '  babe,'  Chr. — Sinh.  la, 
ES.  No.  1226,  1. 

M. 

283.  maburu,  '  bee.' — Dissimilation.     Sinh.  bambara,  ES.  No. 

964 ;  P.  bhamara. 
maoag,  maocag,  Chr.,  '  on,  upon ' ;  see  mati, 

284.  madiri,   'musquito,'   Chr.  —  Sinh.    tnaduru,    ES.    No. 

1049,  2. 

285.  madori,  a  weight  =  4  grains,  LV.  120.— Sinh.  madata, 

ES.  No.  1046 ;  P.  matyittha. 

286.  madu,   '  pith.'— Sinh.   mada,  ES.  No.   1045,   1;    Skr. 

majjan. 

287.  madu,   'calm,   smooth;    less,   few.'     madun,   'calmly, 

slowly ' ;  madu-vdn,  '  to  become  less,  to  decrease,' 
LV.  112.— Sinh.  mada,  ES.  No.  1045,  3  ;  P.  manda. 

288.  madi,  '  skate,  flatfish.' — Sinh.  madu, 

289.  madu,  'mud,  scum.'     kanfatu-madu,  'ear-wax';  nefatu- 

madu,  '  snot,'  LV.  17.— Sinh.  mada,  ES.  No.  1038 ; 
P.  manda, 

290.  maduln,  '  district,'  occurring  at  the  end  of  geographical 

names  (Bell,  The  Maldive  Islands,  p.  19). — Sinh. 
madulu,  '  circle,  ring,'  ES.  No.  1040  ;  P.  mandala. 

291.  magn,  'road,   passage,  way,   path.' — Sinh.  maga,   ES. 

No.  1034 ;  P.  magga. 
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292.  mahana,    '  mound,  raised  over  a  grave/    Ohr.  —  An 

interesting  word.    It  corresponds  to  Pkr.  masdna  = 
Skr.   hnaidna.     The   Sinh.   sohon,  hdn^  comes  from 
P.  8U8dna,  Pkr.  suadna.    Cf.  ES.  No.  1659. 
mahu-teiu  '  fish-oil ' ;  see  mas.  No.  297. 

293.  mai,  mai,  '  mother  * ;  kiru-mai,  *  wet-nurse/  LV.  11. — 

Sinh.  mav,  ma,  ES.  No.  1065  ;  P.  mdtu. 

294.  makona,  '  spider.' — Sinh.  makunu. 

295.  mall,  '  snare/  Ggr. — Sinh.  mal. 

296.  maran,   Ho  kiU';  mam,  *  death,  dead/  LV.  27,  175; 

maruvdn,  '  to  die/  LV.  11. — Sinh.  maranu,  maru,  ES. 
No.  1057,  1060 ;  P.  mdreti,  mdraka. 

297.  mas,   '  fish.*     kd-mas,   '  porpoise,  whale,'   Chr.,  Ggr. ; 

mahu'teu,  *  fish-oil,  cod-liver  oil,*  Ggr. — Sinh.  mas,  ES. 
No.  1068,  1 ;  P.  maccha. 

298.  mas,    'month/    Ggr.,    LV.    119.  —  Sinh.    mas,    ES. 

No.  1068,  3 ;  P.  mdsa. 

299.  mas,    'flesh.*    geri-mas,   'beef,'    kambali  -  bakari  -  mas, 

'  mutton,'  Ggr. ;  kudi-mas,  '  hashed  meat,*  LV.  53. — 
Sinh.  mas,  ES.  No.  1068,  2 ;  P.  mamsa. 

300.  mas,  '  beard,'  in  mati-mas,  '  mustachios '  (cf.  maii),  Chr., 

Ggr.,  LV.  18,  KV.— Sinh.  mas,  ES.  No.  1068,  4; 
P.  massu. 

301.  mati,  '  upper,  above,  high  ;  top,  lid,  cover.'    mati-gadu, 

'  the  upper  millstone,'  Chr. ;  mati-mas,  *  mustachios  * ; 
macag,  macca^,  Ohr.,  maca\  Ggr.,  *  on,  upon ' ;  as 
maca*  aran,  *  to  ride,'  Ggr.  —  Sinh.  matu^  ES. 
No.  1043,  1. 

302.  mau,   'flower,'  Chr.,  LV.  64;    male\  'a  flower/  md, 

'  flowers,'  Ggr. ;  mau-kori,  '  garden,'  LV.  64. — Sinh* 
mal,  ES.  No.  1062,  2 ;  P.  mdld. 

303.  ma-,  *  large,  great.'     Cf.  md-bandu,  '  pregnant,'  Ggr., 

lit.  having  a  large  womb. — Sinh.  maha-,  md',  ES. 
No.  1071,  1 ;  1077,  1 ;  P.  mahd-. 
mai,  '  mother ' ;  see  mat. 

304.  meda,  '  middle ' ;  de  mlhun  medu,  'between  two  persons,' 

LV.  214.— Sinh.  mdda,  ES.  No.  1144 ;  P.  maj/ha. 

305.  mehi,  'fly.'— Sinh.  masi,  ES.  No.  1151 ;  Pkr.  maechid. 
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806.  mi,  pron.,  'this/    mi-tan,  'here,  at  this  place ' ;  mihen, 

mihidan,  *  thus/ — Sinh.  me,  metana,  etc. 

807.  minan,  'to  measure/  Chr.,  LV.  120. — Sinh.  fnaninu, 

E8.  No.  1054 ;  P.  muatu 

808.  mirns,  'pepper.' — Sinh.  miris,  ES.  No.  1093;  P.  marica. 

809.  miyarn,  *  shark,'  Chr.,  Ggr. — Skr.,  P.  makara. 

310.  miru,  '  pleasant,  delightful,  sweet ' ;  mlru-fen,  *  fresh 
water.'  —  Sinh.  mihiri,  miyuru,  ES.  No.  1091,  2; 
P.  tnadhura. 

811.  moiya,  moya,  *  foolish,  silly  ;  insane,  mad.'  —  Sinh. 
fnoho,  md,  ES.  No.  1136 ;  P.  mogha,  moha, 

312.  mS,   'pestle.'  — Sinh.    mohoh    mdl,    ES.    No.   1135; 

P.  musala. 

313.  mudi,  *  ring,  earrings ' ;  sikka'tnudi,  *  seal-ring,'  LV.  81. 

— Sinh.  mudu,  ES.  No.  1109;  P.  muddd,  muddikd. 

314.  mugoH,  '  mungoose '  (?),  LV.  41. — Sinh.  mugati. 

316.  mugu,  'kind  of  pulse,  lentil,'  Chr.,  LV.  79.  — Sinh. 
mungu,  ES.  No.  1103;  P.  mugga. 

316.  mui,  Chr.,  mula,  LV.  49,  monl,  Py., '  pearl.'— Sinh.  muiu, 

ES.  No.  1106;  V.mutta. 

317.  muli*,  muli*,  '  all,  complete,  whole.' — Sinh.  mulu,  mulu. 

Cf.  ES.*No.  1110. 

318.  mofi,  'mallet,  hammer,'  Ggr.  (Chr.  murt). — Sinh.  miti, 

ES.  No.  1081 ;  P.  muUhi. 
mxk%  '  pearl ' ;  see  mui, 

319.  mu,  'root,'  LV.  65;  Py.  maul     mule\  'a  root';  mfi, 

'  roots,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  mui,  ES.  No.  1110 ;  P.  mula. 

320.  mudu,   '(shallow)    sea.'  —  Sinh.    muhudu,   mudu,    ES. 

No.  1118 ;  P.  samudda. 

321.  munu,  'face.' — Sinh.  muhunu,  munu,  ES.  No.  1119. 


N. 

322.  nagan,  '  to  lift,  to  raise,  to  take ' ;  fiegi,  '  upright,'  Chr. 

—Sinh.  naganu,  ES.  No.  657 ;  P.  lahghati. 

323.  nagili,  'anchor,'  Chr.,  LV.  86. — ^P.  nahgala,  Sinh.  nagul, 

'plough,' ES.  No.  659. 
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324.  iiBgu,  (reote  -gu  or  -gu'),  '  tail/  Ggr. ;  naguhn  ddfi, 

'scorpion/  Ggr. — Sinh.  nagai,  naguta,  Cf.  ES. 
No.  666. 

325.  nakat,  'planet/  LY.  2,  146.— Sinh.  nakat,  ndkat,  ES. 

No.  654;  P.  nakkhatta. 

326.  nama   (LV.  26,  130,   na'),   'name';    na'  kuran,  'to 

praise/  LV.  187.— Sinh.  mm,  ES.  No.  666 ;  P.  nama. 

327.  naran,  'to  dance/  LV.  183.— Sinh.  natam;  P.  natta, 

'  the  dance.' 

328.  nan,  '  ship,  vessel/ — Sinh.  ndv,  ES.  No.  755 ;  P.  ttdvd. 

329.  nam,  '  muscle,  sinew,   artery,  vein.'  —  Sinh.   tiahara, 

ES.  No.  678;  V.  nahdra. 
negi,  '  upright  * ;  see  nagan. 

330.  neti,  ' not  possessing,  not  having';  buddi-neti,  'without 

intelligence,'  LV.  27.— Sinh.  ndti,  ES.  No.  749. 

331.  neCat,  pron.  -fai  (Py.   nepat),   '  nose ' ;    nefatu  ma^u, 

'snot,'  LV.  17.— f»^  =  Sinh.  nd,  mha,  ES.  No.  677; 
P.  nd8d  +/at,  q.v. 

332.  neva,  Chr.,  nevai,  LV.  21,  'breath,  soul,  life.'  — we, 

'nose'  (see  nefat),  +  vd,  '  wind '  =  Sinh.  rd,  ES. 
No.  1327 ;  P.  vdta. 

333.  niafeti,  '  nail  (of  the  finger),'  Chr.,  Ggr. ;  KV.  niyaf, 

Py.  niapaty,  —  nta  =  Sinh.  niya,  fti,  ES.  No.  700 ; 
P.  nakha  +fat,  q.v. 

334.  nianeti,  'sagacity,'  or  better,  'sagacious,'  LV.  136. — 

Sinh.  nuvandti.    Cf.  ES.  No.  739. 

335.  nidan,  '  to  sleep  ' ;  nidi,  '  sleep.' — Sinh.  nidi,  nidu,  nidd' 

gannu,  ES.  No.  692  ;  P.  niddd. 

336.  nivan,  '  to  become  extinct,  to  end ' ;   tr.  nivdildn,  '  to 

extinguish,  to  put  out.' — Sinh.  nit>enu,  ES.  No.  698 ; 
P.  nibbdti  The  LV.  186  has  also  a  verb  nimmdn,  '  to 
end,'  corresponding  to  Sinh.  nimenu. 

337.  niya,    'judgment,'    LV.    104.      ntydkan,    the    same, 

Ggr. ;  niydveri,  '  judge.' — Sinh.  niyd,  ES.  No.  704 ; 
P.  hdya. 

338.  nn,  nt,  neg.,   'not.'     nume    .    .     .    nume^  'neither 

.  .  .  nor'  (with  emph.  part.  -m«  =  Sinh.  -wa), 
LV.  180.— Sinh.  wo-,  nu-,  ES.  No.  653 ;  P.  na. 
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339.  nnva,  'nine/  LV.  148.    nuvapen,  Pjr.  nouahet;  nuvavana^ 

'  the  ninth ' ;  nuvadiha,  *  ninety/  Qgr. — Sinh.  nava, 
nama,  ES.  No.  667;  P.  mm. 

340.  nu,  *blue,  green';  nuhiia,  ' lapis-lazuli,* LV.  48. — Sinh. 

nil,  ES.  No.  710 ;  P.  nila. 
n%  *  not ' ;  see  nu . 

O,  O. 

341.  o',  Qgr.,  on,  LV.  78,  6g,  Ohr.,  '  seed,  kernel,  bean.' — 

Sinh.  dta,  ES.  No.  238  ;  P.  atthi. 

342.  oi,  *  stream,  rivulet,'  LV.  3. — Sinh.  %oya,  hoya,  aya,  9d, 

d,  ES.  No.  225  ;  P.  sota. 

343.  ona-,  'less,  deficient,'  in  ona-vihi  '19,'  ona-tirU  *29,* 

etc. — Cf.  Sinh.  ek-un-viai ;  Skr.  unavimSati. 

344.  omva, '  boat,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  oru,  ES.  No.  226 ;  P.  ulumpa. 

345.  6',  Ggr.,  6jr,  Chr.,  on,  LV.  38,  ol,  Py.,  *  camel.'— Sinh. 

otu,  ES.  No.  220  ;  P.  ottha. 
d^»  '  seed,  kernel ' ;  see  o\ 


R. 

346.  ra',  Ggr.,  LV.  Ill,  rag,  Chr.,  ral,  Py.,  'country,  land.' 

Cf.  raru  gat  hunna  mihdt  'inhabitant,'  LV.  110. — 
Sinh.  rata,  ES.  No.  1186 ;  P.  rattha. 

347.  raha,    '  taste  ;    quicksilver.'  —  Sinh.    raha,    rd,    ES. 

No.  1197;  F.raaa. 
ral,  '  red ' ;  see  rat. 

348.  rakisbodu,   '  bat,'   LV.   41 ;   rakasbodu,  '  bloodsucker,' 

J.R.A.S.  Ceyl.  Br.  24,  123. — rakis  or  rakas  corre- 
sponds to  Sinh.  raktis,  ES.  No.  1184 ;  P.  rakkhasa. 

349.  ran,  'gold';  ran-van-lo,  'brass,'  Chr.,  Ggr., lit.  the  gold- 

coloured  metal. — Sinh.  ran,  ES.  No.  1187 ;  P.  hiranna, 

350.  rat,  Py.,  LV.  25,  pronounced  rai,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  'red'; 

ratU'ld,  'copper.'— Sinh.  rat,  ES.  No.  1188, 1 ;  P.  ratio. 

351.  ra,   'sweet  toddy,'   Chr.,    Ggr. — The  same  as   rah€^ 

Edw.  MuUer,  however,  derives  the  word  from  6ur& 
(of.  ES.  No.  1195),  but  Pyrard  has  still  the  form  rew. 
rei,  '  night ' ;  see  r^. 
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352.  res-knran,  '  to  assemble.'— m  =  Sinh.  rds,  ES.  No.  1224, 

P.  rdai  +  kuran,  q.v. 

353.  re,  Chr.,   Ggr.,  rei,   LV.  9,  '  night.'— Sinh.  rd,  ES. 

No.  1225  ;  P.  ratti. 

354.  rihe,    *  ache,    pain/    Chr. — Sinh.    rudd,    ridenu,   ES. 

No.  1210 ;  P.  rtifd. 

355.  riW,  '  silver.'— Sinh.  rirfi,  ES.  No.  1201 ;  P.  rq/ata. 

356.  riveti,  rieti,  Chr.,  'becoming,  pretty,  beautiful,'  Chr., 

LV.  159.— Sinh.  ruvdt%:=^r%v,  Sinh.  ruv,  rft,  ES.  1212 ; 
P.  rupa  +  eti ;  see  s.v. 

357.  riyan,   'cubit,'  LV.   121;    Chr.   riyag . — ^Sinh.  rtyaw, 

ES.  No.  1204 ;  P.  ratana. 

358.  riyan,  '  saU,'  Chr.,  LV.  86.— Sinh.  ruval 

359.  rodi,  '  thread  (for  sewing),'  LV.  51. — Sinh.  rorfw,  rada^ 

ES.  No.  1189,  3  ;  P.  rqifu. 

360.  ron,  ronan,  *  to  cry,  to  weep.' — Sinh.  ramnu  ;  P.  ramti. 

361.  rd,  'light,  clear,  liuninous.'      Cf.  alifan  rd-kuran,  'to 

kindle  a  fire,'  Qgr. — P.  rohita,  '  red,'  The  word  rd 
has  also  the  meaning  'unripe,  green,'  Ggr.,  as  in 
rd-fan-fulangiy  'green  grasshopper,'  oppos.  hikt-fan- 
/ulangi,  '  brown  grasshopper,'  Ggr. 

362.  ru',  Ggr.,  KV,  ru',  Chr.,  roul,  Py.,  '  cocoanut-tree.' — 

Sinh.  ruk,  ES.  No.  1207  ;  P.  rukkha. 

363.  rusayun,  '  to  wish,  to  will ' ;   ruhun,  '  wish,  will,'  Ggr. 

mdUkaldge  rmaevlydi,  'if  God  permits,  if  it  is  God's 
will '  (conditional  mood),  Geiger,  Maid.  Studien  I, 
Sess.  Pap.  R.  Bav.  Ac.  1900,  p.  679.  — Sinh.  mt, 
rusaanu,  ES.  No.  1206  ;  P.  ruci,  ruccati. 
ru',  '  cocoanut-tree ' ;  see  ru\ 


sa-,  '  six ' ;  see  ha. 
sateka,  '  hundred ' ;  see  hiya, 
saura,  '  four ' ;  see  hataru, 
364.  saHs,  'forty,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  satalis,  hP\   P.  caltdlUam. 
Cf.  ES.  No.  1593. 
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T. 


tabn,  *  piUar' ;  see  tambu. 
366.  taburu-mau,  *  lotos-flower/  LV.  68. — Sinh.  tamburu,  ES. 
No.  491 ;  P.  tamba,  Skr.  tdmra. 

366.  tadm  *pain;  Ohr.,  LV.  27, 94 ;  tadu-kan,  '  misery/  Ggr. 

— Sinh.  tada,  ES.  No.  487 ;  P.  thaddha.    The  original 
meaning  of  tadu  was  probably  '  pressure.' 

367.  tala,  'palate/  LV.  18.— Sinh.  talu,  iLsg.  talla;    Skr., 

P.  idlu. 

368.  talan, '  to  beat,  to  castigate.'— Sinh.  talanu,  ES.  No.  506 ; 

P.  idkti. 

369.  talu,   'lock.'      iaiu-dadi,   'key,'   Chr.,  LV.   57,   KV; 

ialu-muharUy  'ring  or  knocker  of  a  door/  LV.  57; 
talu'valu,  '  lock-hole/  ibid. — P.  tdla,  Skr.  tola. 

370.  tambn,  Ggr.,  tabu,  LV.  56,  '  pillar.'— Sinh.  tdmba,  ES. 

No.  482  ;  P.  thambha. 

371.  tan,  'place,  residence.'— Sinh.  tan,  tan,  ES.  No.  488; 

P.  thdna, 

372.  tan,  'body,'  in  tan-makunu,  'bug,'  Chr.,  'flea,'  LV.  46. 

—Sinh.  iunu,  ES.  No.  520, 1 ;  Skr.,  P.  tanu. 

373.  tari,  '  star.'— Sinh.  taru,  ES.  No.  497  ;  P.  tdrd. 

374.  tail, '  plate,  basin ' ;   Chr.  tari, '  cup.'    fen-bo-tafi,  '  cup,' 

LV.  35 ;  hnu'tafi,  '  salt-cellar,'  LV.  55. — Sinh.  tatu. 

375.  tell,   'pot,'  LV.   60.— Sinh.   tali,  tali,  ES.  No.   502; 

P.  than. 

376.  teman,   *  to  be  wet ' ;    tr.   temdildn,   '  to  wet.' — Sinh. 

temenu,  ES.  No.  532  ;  P.  temeti. 

377.  ten,  LV.   55,   Ggr.,  teu,  Chr.,   'oil'— Sinh.  tel,  ES. 

No.  535  ;  P.  tela, 

378.  tera,  '  thirteen,'  Ggr. — P.  terasa,  but  Sinh.  telesa. 

379.  tiben,  '  to  continue,  to  be,  to  live,  to  belong.* — Sinh. 

tibenu,  ES.  No.  512. 

380.  tiki,  '  somewhat,  a  little ' ;  fen  tiki,  '  a  drop  of  water,' 

LV.  9.— Sinh.  tika,  ES.  No.  480. 

381.  tila,  '  surface.'    fdetila,  '  foot,'  see  fai ;   aitila,  '  hand,' 

see  a^.— Sinh.  tala,  ES.  No.  499,  2 ; 
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882.  tilen-on,  *  sesame/  LV.  64.— Sinh.,  Skr.,  P.  Ma,  of.  o\ 

383.  tima,  'he,  himself.'— Sinh.  tama,  ES.  No.  493. 

384.  tin,  'three';  Ggr.  iinei\  iinvana,  'the  third';  tMs,  '23'; 

tettirU,  '  33/  Ggr.— Sinh.  tun,  ES.  No.  519. 

385.  tudu,  ' edge, point ' ;  ttra-tudu,  'arrow-head,'  LV.  91. — 

Sinh.  tu4a,  'beak,  mouth,'  ES.  No.  518 ;  P.  tur!4a. 

386.  tuni,  '  thin.'— Sinh.  tunu,  ES.  No.  520,  2;  P.  tanu. 

U,  U. 

387.  ndun,   'fireplace/  Ggr.,  LV.  60.  — Sinh.  udun,  ES. 

No.  174;  P.  uddhana. 

388.  ndn,  'high,'  Ggr. ;  'sky,  firmament,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  2, 

kv.— Sinh.  udu,  ES.  No.  167;  P.  uddha. 

389.  nfiBkdinim,  '  birth,'  Ggr. — Nom.  verb. ;  of.  Sinh.  upadinu, 

ES.  No.  180 ;  P.  uppqjjati. 

390.  nfiilyan,  '  to  raise,  to  lift  up,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  upulmnu. 

391.  uforan,   '  to  pluck   out,    to    eradicate,'    Ggr.  —  Sinh. 

upuranu,  ES.  No.  181 ;  P.  uppdteti. 

392.  ngen,  'to  learn,'  LV.  185.— Sinh.  ugannu,  ES.  No.  162 ; 

P.  ugganhdti. 
ngoli,  '  scarlet ' ;  see  ungulu. 

393.  uhulan,  'to  raise,  to  bear,  to  carry,'  LV.  187. — Sinh. 

usulanu,  ES.  No.  204 ;  P.  uccdleti. 

394.  Hi,  '  thread,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  85  ;   ui-dau,  '  net,'  LV.  85. 

—Sinh.  Au,  ES.  No.  1640. 

395.  ukan,  '  to  heave,  to  raise,  to  carry ' ;  dunuukd-mthu, 

'  hunter,'  LV.  85.— Sinh.  ukanu,  ES.  No.  157. 

396.  uknlu,  'groins,'  LV.  19.— Sinh.  ukul,  ES.   No.  160; 

Skr.  utkata. 

397.  nkonu,  'louse.'— Sinh.  ukunu,  ES.  No.  159;  Skr.  utkana. 

398.  ullu,  '  owl,'  LV  43.— Skr.,  P.  uluka. 

399.  olai,  'bracelet,  ring,'  LV.  52;   Chr.  ulag,  Py.  aula, — 

Sinh.  ra&/w.    Cf.  ES.  No.  1305,  L 

400.  umagu,  '  hollow,'  LV  153.— Sinh.  umaga,  ES.  No.  184; 

P.  ummagga. 

401.  ungulu,  'vermilion,  scarlet,'  Ggr.,  LV.  34;  Chr.  uguli, 

—Sinh.  ingul,  ES.  No.  122  ;  P.  hihguli. 
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402.  nni,  '  bamboo/  Bell,  The  Maldive  Islands,  p.  2.— Sinh. 

una, 

403.  nra-mati,  ' breast,  chest,  bosom,'  Ghr.,  LV.  18 ;   'the 

nipples,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  ura,  ES.  No.  193 ;  P.  ura.    Cf. 
S.V.  Matt. 

404.  UB,   'high.'    us'kuran,    'to  raise,'   LV.    185;    us-m&i, 

*  mother-in-law/  LV.  13 ;   tw-Wn,  '  cultiyated  land,' 
LV.  70.— Sinh.  us,  ES.  No.  200 ;  P.  ucca. 
406.  UB,    '  sugar-cane ' ;    us-sakuru,   us-hakuru,    '  (common) 
sugar,'  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  55,  KV— P.  ucchu  ;  but  Sinh. 
uk,  ES.  No.  155. 

406.  ntnm,  '  north,  northern,*  Ggr.,  LV.  166 ;  Py.  outourou. — 

Sinh.  ufuru,  ES.  No.  171 ;  P.  uttara. 

407.  u, '  fork,'  Ggr.— Sinh.  ul,  ES.  No.  194 ;  P.  sula. 

408.  uru,  '  pig.'— Sinh.  uru,  ES.  No.  207 ;  P.  sUkara, 


409.  va',  'round'  (Chr.  writes  vag). — Sinh.  vata,  ES.  Na 

1266 ;  P.  ratta. 

410.  yadan,  'carpenter's  work,'  in  vadan-kurd'tnihun,  'car- 

penter,* Chr.,  LV.  80  ;  vadan-kati,  *  chisel/  LV.  81. — 
A  Prakritic  *  aaddhana  is  to  be  supposed.  CI  Sinh. 
vadu^  '  carpenter,'  ES.  No.  1270  =  P.  vaddhaki. 

411.  vadaigennavan,  'to  walk'  (highest  language),  Chr. — 

Sinh.  vadinu,  ES.  No.  1269 ;  P.  vaddhati. 

412.  vagu, '  leopard ;  thief,'  Ggr.    mlu-vagu, '  tiger,'  LV.  39 ; 

vakkan  {■=^  vag-kan),  'theft,'  Ggr. — Sinh.  mg,  ES. 
No.  1262 ;  P.  vyaggha. 

413.  vaha,  '  story,  tale,  legend.*— Sinh.  msa,  ES.  No.  1309, 1 ; 

P.  vdcd. 
vai, '  left  arm ' ;  see  vat 

414.  vai,  '  wind,'  LV.  9 ;  Ggr.,  Chr.  vae,  Py.  vaL — Sinh.  vd, 

ES.  No.  1327;  V.vdta. 

415.  valu,  '  grave,  pit,  hole,  well.'    valu-ldn,  '  to  bury,'  Chr., 

LV.  118  ;  fen-valu,  '  cistern,'  LV.  61 ;  fiya-valu,  '  foot- 
print,' Ggr.— Sinh.  vala,  ES.  No.  1326;  Skr.  avata. 
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416.  van,  '  colour/  or  according  to  the  Sinh.  '  like,  similar.' 

CI.  raU'Vati'ld,  *  brass/  lit.  golden-coloured  or  gold-like 
metal,  Chr.,  Ggr.— Sinh.  van,  ES.  1286  ;  P.  vanna. 

417.  vannan,  *  to  enter/  Chr. — By  assimilation  from  *vadnan 

=  Sinh.  vadim,  ES.  No.  1281 ;  P.  vqjati. 

418.  vafauy  'to  twist';  rdnu-vard-mihu, ' rope-maker/ LV.  81. 

— Skr.  mrtayati.    The  Sinh.  has  not  preserved  the 
corresponding  verb,  but  cf.  vdti,  '  wick  * ;  P.  vatti{kd). 

419.  vau,  *  forest,'  LV.  71;    valu-vagu,  'tiger,'  LV.  39.— 

Sinh.  val,  ES.  No.  1301. 
vae,  '  wind ' ;  see  mi. 

420.  van,  '  to  become,  to  be,'  LV.  182.  186.    gina-vdn,  '  to 

increase*;  madu-vdn,  *to  decrease,'  LV.  112. — Sinh. 
venu,  ES.  No.  1387. 

421.  vare  (-«*),  *rain,*  Chr.,  Ggr.,  LV.  7;  vare-pene,  'rain- 

water/ Py. — Sinh.  vahare. 

422.  vat,  LV.  20,  va',  J.R.A.S.  Ceyl.  Br.  No.  24,  p.  124, 

vai,  Chr.,  '  left  arm.' — Contracted  from  m'  =  Sinh. 
vam,  ES.  No.  1288,  1 ;  P.  vdma  +  at. 

423.  vedun,     '  offering,     present,'     Chr.  —  Sinh.    mndum, 

'worship,  adoration';  vandinu,  ES.  No.  128i  =  vandati. 
Cf .  Maid,  vedun  kuran,  *  to  be  attached,'  LV.  101. 

424.  vehen,  '  to  rain,'  LV.  185.     vdre  ve/ieni,  '  it  rains ' ;  Jim 

veheni,  '  it  dews,'  LV.  9, 10. — Sinh.  vahinu. 

425.  veli,  '  earth,  mould,  sand.'— Sinh.  vdli,  ES.  No.  1412 ; 

P.  vdlukd. 

426.  vettan,  'to  fall,'  Chr.;   -en,  LV.  183;    vettdildn,  'to 

fell,'  Chr.— Sinh.  vdfenu,  ES.  No.  1404. 

427.  veu,  '  tank.'— Sinh.  vdv,  ES.  No.  1413 ;  P.  vdpi. 

428.  vidn,  LV.  2,  vidani,  Chr.,  Ggr.,  '  flame,  flash,  lightning* ; 

vidU'VidU'jahan,  'to  shine,  to  flash/  LV.  188. — Sinb. 
vidu,  viduli,  ES.  1388 ;  P.  uj/u,  vyjullatd, 

429.  viha,  '  poison.'— Sinh.  visa,  ES.  No.  1320 ;  P.  visa. 

430.  vihi,  vis,  '  twenty,'  Ggr.    onamAi,  '  19 ' ;    ekdvls,  bdvis, 

'21, 22,'  etc.,  Ggr.— Sinh.  «?wi,  ES.  No.  1375 ;  P.  visati, 
visam. 

431.  vikkan,   'to  sell.'  — Sinh.    vikunanu,  ES.   No.  1328; 

P.  vikkindti. 
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432.  TiUk,  '  oloud/— Sinh.  vald,  ES.  No.  1306 ;  P.  valdhaka. 

433.  viyan,  *to  weave/  Chr.,  LV.  139.— Sinh.  viyanu,  ES. 

No.  1348;  Skt.  vayati. 

434.  vi,  *  rice/— Sinh.  rf,  ES.  No.  1378 ;  P.  vihi. 
vis,  '  twenty  * ;  see  vihi. 

435.  vo\  vog,  Chr.,  von,  LV.  60,  Mamp.*— Sinh.  vata. 
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Art.  XXXI. — Historical  Notes  on  South-East  Persia.  By 
Major  P.  MoLBswoRTH  Sykes,  C.M.G.,  Royal  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

South -East  Persia,  the  history  of  which  I  propose  to 
discuss  very  briefly,^  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Sorman 
and  Persian  Baluchistan,  in  which  I  have  been  travelling 
since  1893,  and  where  I  was  commissioned  to  found 
a  consulate  in  1894.  Before,  however,  approaching  their 
history,  it  seems  advisable  to  recapitulate  the  physical  features 
of  these  desert  provinces,  which,  as  elsewhere,  have  mainly 
owed  their  history  to  their  geographical  conditions. 

Southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan  occupy  some  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude  on  the  map,  and  lie  between  the  rich 
alluvial  plains  and  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  and  Earun  on  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Indus  on 
the  east.  The  provinces  discussed  in  this  paper  hold 
a  central  position,  with  Fars  on  the  west  and  British 
Baluchistan  on  the  east ;  they  were  consequently  somewhat 
remote  from  both  these  centres  of  civilization. 

I  begin  with  Eirman,  which  is  a  province  of  great  interest 
if  only  for  the  various  climates,  products,  and  peoples  that  it 
contains.  In  common  with  the  whole  coast  of  Southern 
Persia,  the  country  lies  low  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland ;  the  heat  at  the  ports  is  terrible,  and  there  are  no 
good  harbours,  while  as  there  is  always  either  too  much 
or  too  little  wind  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  navigation  is  by 
no  means  easy.  This  coast  strip  is  backed  by  successive 
ranges  all  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  i.e.  with  a  north-west 

*  In  my  recently  published  work,  "Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia'*  (John 
Murray),  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  province  of  Eirman 
and  two  to  that  of  Persian  Baluchistan.  There  is  also  a  chapter  which  refers 
to  the  history  of  Sistan,  and  throughout  there  are  many  historical  notes. 
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trend.  In  some  parts  the  altitude  increases  gradually, 
but  in  Jiruf t  the  low  -  lying  country  runs  up  to  the 
mighty  mountain  barrier  which  holds  up  the  Iranian 
plateau,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enjoys  a  comparatively 
generous  rainfall.  In  this  range,  to  the  south  of  Kirman 
city,  I  have  scaled  two  peaks,  the  Kuh-i-Shah  and  Kuh-i- 
Hazar,  which  attain  the  great  altitude  of  14,000  feet. 
North  of  these  Titans  the  country  gradually  sinks,  although 
round  the  capital  the  ranges  touch  13,000  feet,  but  beyond 
them  are  the  low-lying  wastes  of  the  Lut,  the  great  desert 
of  Persia.  This  **land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of 
death"  stretches  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north,  and 
forms  a  greater  hindrance  to  intercourse  and  invasion  than 
any  range  of  mountains.  Just  as  the  traveller  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  to  cross  range  after  range  at  right  angles 
before  reaching  the  Iranian  plateau,  so  too  his  onward 
journey  is  rendered  most  difficult  by  the  funereal  waste  of 
the  Lut.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  even  outside 
the  sinister  influence  of  the  Lut  South-East  Persia  is  by  no 
means  fertile,  and  is  best  described  as  desert  tempered  by 
oases.  It  is  hard  for  dwellers  in  Europe  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  be  absolutely  dependent  for  all  crops  on 
irrigation,  but  when  that  is  once  grasped  the  immense 
importance  of  the  mountains  of  Persia  is  evident,  as  without 
these  storehouses  of  snow  the  whole  country  would  be  almost 
uninhabitable  except  by  a  few  nomads. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  huge  area  number  perhaps  750,000, 
and  may  be  divided  into  dwellers  in  towns  or  villages 
and  nomads.  The  dwellers  in  houses  are  Iranians,  the 
pre-Aryan  inhabitants  and  also  the  successive  hordes  of 
invaders  having  generally  continued  their  wandering  life, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  depicted  in  the  book  of 
Job.  Indeed,  the  life  of  a  nomad  is  most  antagonistic  to 
civilization.  Among  the  tribes  in  the  province  are  ancient 
Persian  clans,  e.g.  the  Lak,  also  Arabs,  Mongols,  Baluchis, 
Turks,  and  gypsies. 

We  now  come  to  Persian  Baluchistan,  which  includes  the 
western  half  of  Makran,  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  of 
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Balachistan  being  either  British  or  under  British  influence. 
The  whole  country  approximately  corresponds  to  the 
seventeenth  satrapy  of  Darius  as  recorded  by  Herodotus. 

Physically  speakings  Makran  includes  the  coast  strip  as 
far  inland  as  the  watershed  of  the  first  important  range 
of  hills.  This  district  is  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea^  and 
just  as  its  coastline  approximately  trends  east  and  west, 
so  too  its  ranges  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  are,  if 
anything,  more  difficult  to  cross  than  those  further  west. 
North  of  Makran  the  country  slopes  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Lilt,  which  not  only  envelops  it  on  the  north,  but  also 
separates  it  from  Kirman,  so  that  few,  if  any,  countries  are 
80  inaccessible  as  Persian  Baluchistan.  It  is  consequently 
not  surprising  that,  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  no  European  travelled  in  this  forgotten  land  until 
less  than  a  century  ago. 

In  the  district  of  Sarhad,  bordering  on  Sistan,  is  the 
remarkable  Kuh-i-Taftan  or  Ghahil  Tan,  which  I  scaled  in 
1893  when  I  discovered  a  volcano  in  the  solfatara  stage  of 
existence.  Round  this  range,  which  runs  up  to  nearly 
13,000  feet,  the  country  is  high  and  should  be  comparatively 
fertile,  while  to  the  west  is  the  LOt  and  to  the  east  the  equally 
dreary  wilderness  of  Kharan.  Baluchistan,  indeed,  is  far 
less  fertile  than  Eirman,  and  is  concisely  described  in  the 
Baluchi  proverb  which  relates  that  when  the  Almighty 
created  the  world  Baluchistan  was  formed  from  the  refuse 
material.  Its  inhabitants  may  number  250,000,  all  of  whom 
rank  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  darkest  and 
oldest  tribes  are  probably  of  Dravidian  origin,  the  Baluchis 
are  Aryans  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and  there  is 
a  medley  of  Arabs,  Tatars,  Kurds,  and  Rajputs  which  causes 
the  anthropologist  to  despair. 

To  sum  up,  both  provinces  are  difficult  of  access  from  the 
north  or  south,  and  Baluchistan  is  also  flanked  on  the  west 
by  an  arm  of  the  Lut.  Consequently  no  invasion  has  taken 
place  by  sea,  and  the  provinces  have  escaped  the  fell 
massacres  of  Chengiz  and  Tamerlane.  On  the  other  hand, 
tiiey  have  paid  the  penalty  of  remoteness   by  remaining 

j.K.A.f.  1902.  60 
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backward,  and  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Lut  made 
Baluchistan,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  a  separate 
province  independent  of  Persia ;  Kirman,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  looked  to  Fars  and  Arabistan  for  its  civilization,  and  it 
was  from  the  west  that  it  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  province,  I  now  propose 
to  discuss  its  history.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Germanii  as 
forming  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Persia,  while  the 
fourteenth  satrapy  of  Darius,  as  he  describes  it,  includes  the 
province  of  Kirman  as  it  is  to-day.  To  this  period  we  may 
assign  the  bronzes,  an  account  of  which  may  be  of  interest. 

A  Khan  of  Khinaman,  a  small  district  to  the  west  of 
Kirman  city,  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a  number  of 
these  articles,  and  when  I  was  able  I  paid  him  a  visit  and 
enquired  as  to  the  details  of  the  find.  My  host  said  that 
hundreds  of  tombs  were  discovered,  some  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  corpses  had  crumbled  into  dust, 
and  it  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  direction  they  had 
been  laid — a  very  important  point.  In  each  tomb  were 
a  yellow  jar  of  pottery,  round  bowls  of  three  sizes,  a  pair  of 
bracelets,  two  pins,  and  some  arrow  and  spear  heads,  all  of 
which  were  of  bronze  except  the  vessels.  In  addition,  two 
or  three  cornelian  gems  were  found,  and  some  small  silver 
earrings  and  bracelets,  which  I  did  not  see.  The  custom  of 
placing  a  cornelian  in  a  dead  man's  mouth,  with  the  names 
of  the  twelve  Imdm  engraved  on  it,  is  one  that  obtains 
nowadays.  An  axe-head  was  also  shown  me,  and  there 
were,  in  addition,  two  handles,  which  may  have  fitted 
some  other  weapon,  but  not  the  axe-head.  This  com- 
pleted the  list  of  the  bronzes.  The  vessels  were  of  three 
types,  one  being  clearly  a  lamp,  and  of  the  others  one 
exactly  resembled  the  modern  Persian  pocket-bowl,  which 
is  carried  for  drinking  purposes.  Some  great  jars,  much 
like  the  khom  of  to-day,  but  shorter  and  wider,  were  also 
shown.  In  them  a  yellow  dust  had  been  found,  possibly 
wheat  or  millet,  but  this  had  all  been  thrown  away. 

Mr.  C.  Hercules  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  very 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  note  on  the  axe-head : 
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"  The  special  interest  of  the  bronze  axe  found  at  Khinaman 
is  that  its  form  shows  it  to  be,  not  a  useful  weapon,  but 
a  survival  or  degradation  of  such  an  implement.  The  angle 
at  which  the  blade  is  set  to  the  handle  shows  that  it  can 
have  no  real  utility,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exaggerated 
crest  which  forms  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  blade  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  weapon  as  such. 

"  The  axe  from  Armenia,  a  fairly  remote  district,  in  Canon 
QreenwelVs  collection,  has  certain  analogies  with  it,  but 
differs  essentially  in  being  manifestly  a  serviceable  weapon. 
The  socket,  in  this  case,  is  large  enough  to  admit  a  stout 
strong  handle,  while  the  ornamental  lion  is  small,  and  well 
adapted  as  an  ornamental  appendage.  The  angle  at  which 
the  blade  is  set  to  the  shaft  is  also  a  clear  indication  that 
it  was  intended  for  use.  Widely  different  iu  general 
appearance  as  these  two  objects  are,  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  clear  resemblance  in  essentials,  and  in  time  this  may  be 
made  clearer  by  inrther  excavations  and  discoveries  in  the 
country  intervening  between  South-East  Persia  and  the 
Black  Sea." 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  most  interesting  find 
dates  from  the  Achaemenian  period,  although  the  pottery 
tends  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  stage  of  that  epoch. 

The  next  historical  event  of  importance  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention  is  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Earun.  Some  years  ago  I  proved  that  the 
mighty  Iskandar  Rumi,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  East,  halted 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Halil  Rud  to  the 
south  of  Eirman.^  At  the  end  of  1900  I  revisited  that 
valley,  and  one  of  my  servants  brought  me  a  vase  of 
Oriental  alabaster  which  he  had  bartered  for  an  old  pair  of 
trousers.  This  interesting  antique  is  pronounced  by  the 
British  Museum  to  be  a  Greek  unguent  vase  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  was  probably  left  behind  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great  It  has  furnished  me  with  gratifying 
evidence  that  ray  deductions  were  probably  correct. 

*   Ten  Thousand  MiUf  in  Persia^  p.  173  ct  wq. 
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During  the  period  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Parthian 
dynasty,  I  have  found  no  reference  to  Eirman^  but  it  became 
famous  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Fars,  it  was  seized  by 
Ardeshir,  the  son  of  Papak,  who  finally  defeated  Artabanus 
or  ArdaTan  in  a  desperately  contested  battle  near  Bam 
Hurmuz,  with  the  result  that,  after  enduring  a  foreign  yoke 
for  five  centuries,  a  national  dynasty  was  re-established  in 
the  house  of  Sasan,  which  lasted  until  the  Arab  conquest 

In  connection  with  the  illustrious  Ardeshir  I  would 
invite  attention  to  Bam,  which  is  situated  about  120  miles 
to  the  E.S.E.  of  Eirman,  and  is  the  last  town  in  Persia 
in  this  direction.  Indeed,  a  journey  of  600  miles  across 
deserts  must  be  undertaken  before  Nushki  and  Quetta  are 
reached.  Bam  from  early  times  has  been  of  note  in  Persia. 
The  district  was  designated  Arba*  or  Four,  from  its  four 
cities  of  Bam,  Rigan,  Narmashir,  and  Nisa.  Of  these.  Bam 
and  Bigan  were  founded  by  Bahman,  Ardeshir  can  claim  the 
credit  of  building  the  city  of  Narmashir,  and  his  wife  con- 
structed the  dam  on  which  Nisa  depended.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  Haftan-bokht,  Ardeshir's  great  rival,  in  connection 
with  whom  a  curious  legend  is  recounted  in  the  Pahlavi 
Kdrndmak '  i '  Artakshlr-i  -  Pdpakdn  and  also  in  the  Shdh 
Ndmeh,  The  daughter  of  Haftan-bokht,  when  spinning  with 
other  maidens,  picked  up  an  apple,  within  which  she  found 
a  worm.  She  thereupon  vowed  that  if  she  completed  her 
allotted  task  before  the  others,  she  would  save  the  worm 
alive.  Almost  at  once  her  spinning  was  miraculously 
accomplished,  and,  faithful  to  her  promise,  she  cherished 
the  worm.  From  this  time  the  family  of  Haftan-bokht 
prospered  exceedingly,  until  its  chief  became  the  ruler  of  the 
province  of  Eirman. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  work,  "  the  army  of  Haftan-bokht 
attacked  a  caravan  of  Ardeshir,  and  brought  the  spoils  to 
Guzaran,  a  borough  of  Gular,  where  the  worm  had  its  abode. 
Now  as  regards  the  (worm)  idolatry,  it  (grew)  so  powerful 
that  five  thousand  men,  who  composed  its  forces  in  the 
different  frontiers  of  Sind,  assembled,  and  Haftan-bokht  too 
collected  his  army.     Ardeshir  sent  to  battle  with  the  worm. 
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but  its  supporters  took  refuge  in  the  hills  and,  falling  on  his 
etrmj  at  night,  routed  it.  Ardeshlr  then  took  the  field  in 
person,  but  was  also  routed,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life/' 
However,  the  worm  and  its  supporters  were  finally  defeated 
by  a  stratagem,  Ardeshir  or  one  of  his  adherents  visiting 
€hizaran  in  disguise,  and  pouring  molten  tin  down  the  worm's 
throat,  which  effected  the  death  of  the  monster  and  the  over- 
throw of  Haftan-bokht.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  this 
fable  of  the  worm  was  a  poetical  description  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  silkworm,  but  later  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  a  legend  of  snake  worship.  Professor  E.  G. 
Browne,  however,  makes  the  happy  suggestion  that  perhaps 
both  these  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  legend,  and  this 
seems  extremely  likely. 

Guzaran  of  the  Pahlavi  and  Eujaran  of  the  Shdh  Ndmeh, 
which  is  probably  the  site  of  ancient  Bam,  is  situated  about 
a  mile  above  the  fort  on  the  river.  It  is  now  a  ruin  and 
known  as  Euzaran,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  word  as 
Guzaran,  and  even  to-day  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Bam  Fort 
is  known  as  Kut-i-Kirm,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Worm. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  capitals  of  Eirman  and  give  my 
reasons  for  having  located  the  Carmana  omnium  mater  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  Jlruft. 
Modern  Eirman  mainly  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  a  more 
ancient  city,  which,  on  good  authority,  is  stated  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ardeshlr.  But  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  about  a.h.  315  (928),  when  Abu  Ali  Muhammad 
ibn  Ilias  seized  the  province.  Before  this  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Eala-i-Sang  of  Sirjan  was  the  capital.  Mr.  Guy  Le 
Strange,^  trusting  to  the  accounts  of  Arab  travellers,  and 
unaware  of  the  results  of  my  visit  to  Sirjan,  thought  that  this 
capital  was  to  be  fouud  elsewhere,  but  my  explorations  have 
caused  him  to  change  his  views.  I  would  beg  to  express 
a  sense  of  my  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  I  have 
derived  from  his  studies. 

I  would  now  invite  your  attention  to  Saildabad,  about 

^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (April,  1901). 
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100  miles  south-west  of  Kirman.  From  this  town  I  rode  a  few 
miles  east  in  order  to  explore  thoroughly  what  is  undoubtedly 
an  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  though,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  has  been  ignored  by  the  very  few  travellers 
who  have  passed  this  way.  Kal'a-i-Sang,  or  Stone  Fort,  is 
also  known  as  KaPa-i-Bayza,  and  rises  in  glorious  whiteness 
some  300  feet  above  the  level  plain.  Its  direction  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  its  length  400  yards,  its  breadth 
being  rather  less  than  200  yards.  Approached  from  the 
north  this  remarkable  limestone  crag  is  surrounded  at  some 
fifty  yards  from  its  base  by  a  low  sun-dried  brick  wall, 
which  bore  traces  of  having  been  rebuilt  on  older  foundations. 
Inside  this  we  found  a  beautiful  stone  pulpit  some  five  feet 
high,  on  one  side  of  which  were  four  rows  of  Naskh  iuscription; 
a  fifth  row  had  been  obliterated. 

While  laboriously  trying  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the 
iuscription,  three  ragged  peasants  appeared  and  at  once  began 
to  decipher  it.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  their 
leader  was  the  mulld  of  the  village,  and  we  learned  from 
him  that  the  pulpit  had  been  constructed  by  Sultan  Ahmad, 
'Iroad-ud-Dln  of  the  Muzaffar  dynasty  of  Kirman  in  a.h. 
789  (1387).  The  inscription  ran:  "The  Sovereign,  great, 
just,  glorious,  and  victorious.  Sultan  Ahmad."  We  were 
furthermore  informed  that  the  headman  of  the  adjacent 
village  of  'Izzetabad  had  wished  to  remove  the  pulpit  to 
his  village,  and  in  order  to  lighten  it  the  top  row  of  the 
inscription  had  been  hammered  ofT,  after  which  the  task  was 
given  up,  as  the  pulpit  is  a  monolith,  and  must  exceed  two 
or  three  tons  in  weight. 

Under  the  mulld's  guidance  we  moved  round  to  the  south- 
west comer,  where,  as  also  at  the  north-east  angle,  there  is 
a  high  traverse  wall,  the  intervening  space  to  the  south 
having  evidently  been  the  ruler's  residence.  On  this  side 
the  inner  wall  is  some  forty  yards  from  the  cli£P,  and  the 
outer  is  200  yards  distant,  so  that  the  total  area  enclosed  was 
considerable. 

The  sole  approach  to  the  fort  is  on  the  south-west,  where 
we  found  a  second  inscription  on  the  right-hand  side,  just 
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below  the  remains  of  a  brick  dam.  Nothing,  howeyer,  could 
be  read  until  I  sent  for  a  skin  of  water  and  carefully  washed 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  when  we  made  out  a  few  lines  to 
the  following  effect:  ''In  this  blissful  abode  Amir  A'zam 
Husayn-ibn-Ali  constructed  the  HammdrnJ*  The  date  was 
apparently  a.h.  410  (1019),  but  as  the  third  cipher  was  not 
clear  it  may  haye  been  anything  from  a.h.  410  to  420 
(1019-1029).  The  indiyidual  who  thus  perpetuated  his 
memory  was  almost  certainly  the  Deilami  Oovemor,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  him  further.  The  ruins  of 
the  Sammdm  were,  however,  clearly  visible,  the  foundations 
of  the  stove  having  remained  almost  intact. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  buildings  have  practically 
disappeared,  and  the  same  is  generally  true  of  the  walls,  but 
under  the  north-east  and  highest  portion  of  the  crag  is  a  fine 
grotto,  known  as  the  "  King's  Seat,"  which  is  faced  by  the 
pulpit,  and  yet  a  third  inscription,  giving  the  name  of 
Muhammad  Shah»  was  delicately  chiselled  in  the  rock.  As 
there  was  no  date,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  who  was  the 
particular  sovereign  thus  commemorated. 

Below  is  a  second  grotto,  known  as  the  AndefUn,  where 
the  ladies  spent  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  as  the  cliff  is  quite 
inaccessible  on  this  face,  it  must  have  formed  an  ideal  retreat 
for  a  Persian  ruler.  No  antiquities  of  any  kind  were  forth- 
coming, except  a  lustred  tile,  which  at  once  showed  that  this 
fort  was  inhabited  during  the  thirteenth  century,  while 
history  relates  that  it  was  the  prison  of  the  founder  of  the 
Muzaffar  dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Afzal  Sirmani,  who  flourished  in  a.d.  1188,  wrote  : 
"Among  the  divisions  of  Kirman  is  Sirjan,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Bardslr,  a  fine  fertile  district;  and  in  Seljuk 
times  they  drew  their  troops  thence,  and  kept  a  large 
garrison  in  it,  as  being  on  the  Kirman-f ars  boundary. 
And  in  Sirjan  are  many  old  graves,  and  travellers  and  Sufis 
term  it  Lesser  Syria.  And  there  is  a  great  fort  reaching 
to  the  clouds." 

Sirjan,  as  already  said,  is  the  older  Moslem  capital  of 
Eirman,  but  we  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  ancient 
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capital  of  the  proyince,  known  in  claseic  times  as  Camuma 
omnium  maier,  about  wbicli  we  are  not  without  clear 
information,  as  already  stated  in  my  larger  work.  Ibn 
Haukal/  in  the  first  place,  mentions  that  "between  Jiruft 
and  Bam  is  Hurmuz  -  ul  -  Malik,  now  known  as  Eariat- 
ul- Jauz '' ;  and  he  gives  more  than  one  itinerary,  enabling 
us  to  fix  the  site.     The  first  is  as  follows : — 

Rayin  to  Sarvistan  1  stage. 

Sarvistan  to  Darjin  1    „     (short). 

Darjin  to  Bam       1     „ 

All  these  stages  are  well  known  to  me.  Again ,^  starting 
from  Sarvistan  we  have  a  second  itinerary  as  follows : — 

Sarvistan  to  Hurmuz      1  stage. 

Hurmuz  to  Jlrult  1     „ 

Finally,  Mukaddasi^  aids  us  in  our  identification  of  the 
site  by  the  following  itinerary : — 

Darjin  to  Hurmuz  1  stage. 

Hurmuz  to  Jiruft  1     „ 

The  site  we  seek  is  consequently  not  in  the  Jiruft  plain, 
but  in  the  hills  of  the  Jabal  Bariz.  I  have  twice  travelled 
along  this  very  route,  and  have  noticed  large  kiln-burnt 
bricks  and  other  ruins  at  Saghdar.  I  hope  to  return  to 
Eirman  in  the  autumn,  when  a  careful  investigation  of 
Marghak,  Deh  Bakri,  Maskun,  and  Saghdar  will  be  made. 
As  there  would  have  been  sufficient  arable  land  nowhere 
else,  the  search  can  be  confined  to  these  four  sites.  One  of 
these  hamlets,  then,  is  the  site  of  the  Carmana  omnium  mater 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  from  my  local  knowledge 
I  should  select  Saghdar,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  a  perennial 


*  P.  219  of  the  Bihliotheea  Geographorttm  Arahieorum  edition,  by  De  Ooeie. 
'  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  226.    For  Sarvistan  vide  **  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia," 
p.  146. 
»  P.  473  of  the  B.Q.A.  edition. 
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river,  and  enjoys  an  excellent  climate  between  the  relaxing 
heat  of  Jiruft  and  the  rigorous  atmosphere  of  Deh  Bakri.^ 

I  will  conclude  with  a  reference  to  Persian  Baluchistan, 
about  the  history  of  which  yery  little  was  known  until 
-quite  recently.  In  1896,  when  serving  on  the  Perso-Baluch 
Boundary  Commission  at  Jalk,  I  visited  several  domed 
buildings  mainly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  inside  which 
were  the  tombs  of  a  departed  race  of  chiefs,  commonly  known 
as  the  Kayanian  Maliks,  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  there 
being  little  doubt  that  these  chiefs  were  members  of  the 
Safifar  family,  which  ruled  in  Baluchistan  for  more  than  five 
centuries  after  their  expulsion  from  Sistan.  Some  of  the 
mausolea  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  others  also  possessed 
an  antechamber,  and  a  third  kind  had  two  stories.  There 
were  remnants  of  tiling  under  the  line  of  the  dome,  and 
occasionally  there  were  crude  drawings  of  elephants  ^nd 
peacocks,  but  everything  was  of  the  lowest  order  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Later  on,  at  Kuhak,  we  camped  near 
the  pretty  little  village  where,  while  examining  a  tomb 
similar  to  those  described  at  Jalk,  I  discovered  a  brick  in 
one  of  the  walls  bearing  an  inscription,  mutilated  in  places, 
but  with  a  few  lines  legible,  to  the  effect  that  Malik  Shams- 
ud-Din,  who  died  in  a.h.  1027  (1617),  was  the  individual 
in  whose  honour  the  tomb  had  been  built.  Now  a  Persian 
historian  mentions  that  Ganj  Ali  Khan,  under  orders  from 
Shah  Abbas,  invaded  Baluchistan  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  date,  and  was  opposed  by  a  Baluch  confederacy  headed 
by  Malik  Shams-ud-Din,  of  the  Safiar  dynasty.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  corroboration  establishes 
a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Persian  Baluchistan. 

^  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange  informs  me  that  in  the  abbreviated  texts  of  Idrisi 
(e.g.  the  British  Museum  MS.)  there  is  no  mention  of  Hurmuz-al-Malik  having 
been  an  ancient  capital  of  Eirman,  whereas  from  the  French  translation 
{Geographie  d^idrisi,  vol.  i,  p.  423)  it  would  appear  that  Idrisi  makes  the 
remark  about  this  Hurmiiz  which  is  quoted  in  my  work.  Probably  the  French 
translation  was  made  from  a  more  complete  MS.  than  the  one  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  in  any  case,  proofs  are  sufficiently  abundant  of  the  andient  importance 
of  Hurmuz-al -Malik  without  the  necessity  of  invoking  Idrisi. 
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1.    Mara  in  the  guise  of  Buddha. 

JFurzburg,  SandefTtng  20. 

January  25, 1902. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^It  is,  no  doubt,  very 
difficult  to  glean  after  the  rich  harvest  of  information 
collected  by  Professor  Windisch  in  his  masterly  monograph 
on  "  Mara  und  Buddha  " ;  yet,  in  so  wide  a  field,  who  could 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  completeness  ?  On  the  other  side,  the 
small  and  insignificant  ear  which  I  have  picked  up  while 
wandering  across  the  same  field  does  not  alter  the  general 
results  arrived  at  in  that  monograph;  and,  withal,  the 
remoteness  of  the  spot  where  it  lay  hidden  is  enough  to 
excuse  any  omission.  When,  about  five  years  ago,  I  first 
perceived  it  in  Buddhaghosa*s  Commentary  on  the  Mad- 
agga  chapter  of  the  Anguttara  (vol.  i,  pp.  23  sqq.),  then  to 
be  read  only  in  MSS.,  whereas  at  present  some  portions  of 
this  work  are  printed  at  Colombo  on  bad  paper  in  Sinhalese 
characters,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it,  that  is  to  say  of  the  legend 
in  which  Mara  assumes  the  appearance  of  Buddha,  to 
Professor  TVindisch,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  our  competent 
master  in  this  branch  of  enquiry.  And  now  it  is  only  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  be  able  to  adduce  more  parallels, 
that  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  my  gleaning.     Such 

rwoald  be  welcome  from  both  quarters,  from  the 
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which  I  am  concerned  with  has  a  counterpart  in  a  legend 
which  relates  that  once  the  Evil  One  appeared  to  a  monk  of 
the  Egyptian  desert  in  the  guise  of  Christ. 

The  Pali  source,  i.e.  the  Manorathapurajgii,  written  by 
Buddhaghosa  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century*A.D., 
presents  us  with  about  a  hundred  legends,  one  of  which  deals 
with  an  upasaka,  named  Sura  Ambattha  or  Surambattha,  or 
simply  Ambattha.  He  was  setthi  of  Savatth!  and  supported 
the  heretics,  but  one  day  Gotama  Buddha  preached  the 
Doctrine  to  him  in  a  way  appropriate  to  Surambattha's 
status  in  the  world,  and  after  establishing  him  in  the  fruit 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  Path  he  withdrew. 

''Then  Mara  thought:  'This  Surambattha  is  my  own. 
To-day,  however,  the  Teacher  has  gone  to  his  house,  and 
perhaps  through  the  sermon  he  heard  the  Path  has  become 
manifest  to  him.  I  will  ascertain  whether  he  has  escaped 
from  my  domain,  or  not.*  Then,  by  virtue  of  his  power  to 
assume  any  shape  he  desired  (attano  kdmariipitdi/a),  Mara 
created  a  shape  resembling  that  of  the  Buddha,  and  as  even 
his  mode  of  taking  hold  of  his  robe  and  bowl  was  the  same, 
he  counterfeited  the  Buddha  very  well.  In  this  attire  he 
took  his  stand  at  Surambattha's  house-door. 

"  Surambattha,  upon  hearing  that  the  Buddha  had  come 
again,  thought :  '  The  Buddhas  do  not  come  save  for  what 
is  conducive  to  our  final  emancipation  {niyydnika).  Why, 
then,  has  he  returned  P '  Still,  because  he  imagined  him  to 
be  the  Buddha,  he  speedily  went  near  unto  him.  After 
having  saluted  him,  he  stood  at  a  short  distance,  and  said : — 

" '  Sir  !  But  a  moment  ago  you  finished  your  meal  in  this 
house  and  went  away.  What  can  be  the  reason  that  you 
come  back  again  P ' 

"'Ambattha,'  he  answered,  'when  I  taught  you  the 
Doctrine,  there  was  one  matter  which  I  taught  without 
having  previously  reflected  upon  it.  I  taught  that  all  the 
five  khandhas  are  impermanent,  associated  with  suffering, 
and  devoid  of  a  Self,  but  this  description  does  not  hold  true 
of  all  of  them.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  permanent, 
stable,  and  eternal' 
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" Surambattha  thought:  'This  sermon  is  very  hard  to 
believe.  For  the  Buddhas  would  not  teach  anything  without 
having  reflected  upon  it  beforehand.  We  know  that  Mara 
is  the  opponent  of  the  Buddha.  Evidently  this  is  Mara ! ' 
'  Thou  art  Mara/  he  said. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  disciple  of  Buddha  had  uttered  this  word, 
it  was  as  if  a  blow  with  an  axe  had  fallen  upon  Mara.  He 
was  able  no  longer  to  keep  up  his  disguise.  '  Yes,  Ambattha  I 
I  am  Mara  ! '  he  said. 

"  Whereupon  the  other :  *  If  a  hundred,  yea,  if  a  thousand 
Maras  like  thee  should  come  here,  they  would  be  unable  to 
shake  my  faith !  The  Qreat  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  when 
teaching  the  Doctrine  informed  me  thus:  All  confections 
(samkhdras)  are  impermanent.  Stop  no  longer  at  my  house- 
door!'  And  he  snapped  his  fingers.  On  hearing  this, 
Mara  kicked  at  him,  but,  unable  to  dispute  what  was  said, 
then  disappeared.^' 

Everybody  will  see  that  this  legend  ought  to  be  ranged 
with  those  which  Professor  Windisch  alluded  to  when  he 
said: — 

'^  Als  der  Herrscher  iiber  den  Samsara  endlich  ist  er  (Mara) 
es,  der  die  verschiedenen  Qestalten  und  Schicksale  des 
Daseins  schafft  ....  Damit  hangt  wohl  zusammen, 
dass  Mara  selbst  verschiedene  Gestalten  annimmt,  in 
denen  er  an  Buddha  und  dessen  Anhanger  herantritt" 
(I.C.,  p.  199). 

But  nobody  will  overlook  the  many  features  which 
distinguish  our  legend  from  all  such  in  the  Marasamyutta 
and  Bhikkhunlsamyutta  of  the  Saznjrutta-Nikaya.  Certainly, 
it  is  not  shaped  after  the  pattern  given  there.  Both  form 
and  contents  are  different.  Nowhere  else  does  the  Tempter 
approach  an  updsaka,  nor  does  he  assume  anywhere  but  in 
our  legend  the  outward  appearance  of  Buddha. 

The  name  of  Sura  Ambattha  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know, 
only  once  more,  in  another  list  of  celebrated  householders 
(Ang.,  vol.  iii,  p.  451).  In  the  Sanskrit  literature  of  the 
Buddhists,  or,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  printed  texts,  it  does 
not  occur.     Likewise,  no  other  legend  is  known  to  me  in 
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which  Mara  appears  in  the  guise  of  Buddha.^  Nevertheless, 
I  hope  that  our  legend  does  not  stand  alone  in  Buddhist 
literature,  and  I  am  eager  to  get  intelligence,  particularly 
from  scholars  versed  in  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  sources. 

Whereas  the  same  legend,  or  a  similar  one,  is  as  yet 
wanting  in  this  hemisphere  of  the  globus  religioaus,  we 
possess  a  parallel  in  the  other  sphere,  viz.  in  the  Lausiac 
history,  written  by  Palladius,  a  Christian  monk,  in  420  a.d. 
It  contains  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  monks  who 
were  living  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Lausus,  a  chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  For 
other  details,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  critical 
Study  ^  on  this  work  by  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  also  for  having  kindly  sent  me  a  proof  of  the 
legend  which  I  here  discuss,  forming  part  of  a  forthcoming 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Lausiac  history. 

Yalens,  a  Palestinian  by  birth,  was  exceedingly  puffed 
up  with  haughtiness,  and  though  he  was  repeatedly  mocked 
by  the  devil,  still  he  continued  to  believe  that  these 
mockings  proceeded  from  heavenly  powers.  Such  a  behaviour 
encouraged  the  devil  to  carry  his  mockery  to  the  utmost. 
"  He  turned  into  Christ  {cxofuiTl^ei  eavrov  eU  rov  Storfjpa) 
and  came  to  Yalens  in  the  night,  being  himself  accompanied 
by  a  thousand  demons  in  the  disguise  of  angels,  who  carried 
torches.  Such  was  the  apparition :  A  fiery  circle  became 
visible,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  devil  appeared  in  the 
figure  of  Christ.  One  of  the  angel-demons  went  before  to 
tell  Yalens :  '  Christ  has  taken  pleasure  in  the  libertine 
mode  of  thy  life,  and  has  come  to  see  thee.' "  Thereupon 
the  monk  left  his  cell  and  adored  the  Antichrist.  The 
next  day  he  announced,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Community,  that  he  had  seen  Christ ;  but  the  holy 
Fathers  put  him  in  iron  fetters  for  a  year,  in  order  to  cure 


*  Divyavad.,  pp.  360  sqq.  (see  also  "Windisch,  Mara  u.  Buddha,  pp.  171  sqq.), 
was,  of  course,  Imown  to  me,  but  the  legend  narrated  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
real  parallel  to  the  story  in  question. 

*  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius:  Texts  and  Studies,  Contributions  to 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature,  vol.  vi,  No.  1 ;  Cambridge,  1898. 
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him  of  his  insanity,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  Contraria 
cantrariia  curantur. 

I  need  not  point  oat  that  Yalens,  though  he  was  living 
the  life  of  an  ascetic,  is  far  excelled  in  perspicacity  of  mind 
by  Sura  Ambattha  of  the  Buddhist  story,  who  was  only 
a  layman,  although  styled  ariyasavaka,  i.e.  belonging  to 
those  disciples  of  the  Buddha  who  were  walking  in  one  of 
the  four  Paths.  Yet  we  are  here  not  concerned  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  two  men,  but  with 
the  legends  alone ;  and  if  we  undertake  to  compare  them 
one  with  the  other,  there  remains  only  one  real  similarity 
between  them,  to  wit,  that  the  Evil  One  makes  an  attempt 
to  deceive  his  victim  by  taking  the  outward  appearance  of 
his  opposite. 

The  legend  of  Valens  is  told  besides  in  a  Syriac  version, 
now  printed  in  P.  Bedjan's  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum^ 
t.  vii,  1897,  pp.  93-95,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  com- 
pilation made  by  'An&n-Ishd'  in  about  670  a.d.,  and  described 
by  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Marg&  (ninth  century),  in  his  Book 
of  the  Governors.^  The  Syriac  text  does  not  differ  from  the 
Greek  except  in  small  things,  as  Professor  Oskar  Braun,  of 
Wiirzburg,  had  the  kindness  to  assure  me. 

I  looked  round  for  any  other  story  that  might  bear 
resemblance  to  this  one,  but  my  efforts  have  not  been 
rewarded  with  success.  Neither  Sulpitius  Severus  nor 
Cassian  nor  the  Apophthegmata  Patrum  afforded  me  any- 
thing. It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  in  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Arabic  sources  of  Christian  origin  some  such  story  will 
be  found.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  the  legend  of 
Yalens  stands  alone,  and  in  this  respect  both  sides  are  equal. 
Let  us  hope  that  future  research  will  free  the  Buddhist  as 
well  as  the  Christian  legend  and  their  common  element  from 
an  ungenial  isolation. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

E.  Hardy. 

»  Sec  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  **The  Book  of  Governors,''  vol.  ii,  1893,  p.  191. 
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2.    A  NiTiMANJARi  Quotation. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal 
for  1900  I  traced  to  the  Saptasutra  of  Samkara  the  verse^ 
andtmabhute  dehddau,  etc.,  which  is  quoted  by  Dya,  and 
in  the  Sarvadarianoiamgraha  of  Madhava.  I  have  now, 
however,  found  the  verse  in  another  work  of  Samkara, 
the  Ajhdnabodhini,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian. 
As  this  work  is  an  exposition  of  the  Atmabodha,  and  as 
Dya  expressly  cites  the  verse  from  the  Aimavriti,  which 
presumably  equals  Atmabodhavrtii,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  work  whence  the  quotation  is  derived. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  date 
given  by  Peterson  for  the  Nltimafljari  is  supported  by  the 
statements  in  a  Benares  MS.  formerly  lent  to  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  and  in  the  MS.  in  his  own  collection  described 
by  Wickremasinghe  (supra,  p.  643). — ^Yours  truly, 

A.  B.  Keith. 
Oxford,  September,  1902. 


3.    An  Atlas  of  Ancient  India. 

lb  T.  W.  Rhyt  Davids,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir, — ^Want  of  an  atlas  of  ancient  India  is  no 
doubt  much  felt  by  many  students  of  Indian  antiquity, 
notwithstanding  that  such  an  atlas  can  now  be  prepared 
and  published.  Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  the  contents  of  such  an  atlas,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
put  down  roughly  what  it  may  contain,  so  as  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book  I  refer  to. 

Sheet  I  will  show  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Yeda. 

Sheet  II,  places  mentioned  in  the  later  Yedas. 

Sheet  III,  places  existing  at  the  time  of  Buddha,  marking 

also  that  great  reformer's  journey  in  diflTerent  parts 

of  the  country. 
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Sheet  IVy  Empire  of  Asoka,  marking  also  the  places 
where  his  edicts  have  been  found  and  the  different 
stupas  erected. 

Sheet  Yy  routes  of  the  more  important  Chinese  travellers. 

Sheet  YI,  places  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana. 

Sheet  YII,  places  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata. 

Sheet  Yin,  places  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Ealidasa. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  Ust,  for  further  sheets 
may  be  prepared  showing  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
different  Puranas.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  idea  of  the 
Atlas,  the  publication  of  which  I  wish  to  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  antiquarians,  and  shall 
therefore  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  this  letter 
a  place  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.''  The  boundaries  of  the  different 
kingdoms  and  countries  cannot,  of  course,  be  given ;  their 
positions  can  only  be  roughly  indicated ;  but  those  of  towns, 
etc.,  can  be  accurately  marked. — Yours  truly, 

J.   0.  DUTT. 

8,  Bqfa  Ourudass*  Street,  Calcutta. 
July  31,  1902. 


j.R.A.s.  1902.  61 
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Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Persia,  or  Eight  Years  in 
Iran.  By  Major  P.  M.  Sykes,  C.M.G.  (Queen's  Bays) ; 
H.M.  Consul,  Eerman  and  Persian  Baluchistan.  8vo. 
(London:  Murray,  1902.) 

This  book  is  the  most  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  South-Eastem  Persia  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  forms 
the  necessary  complement  to  the  volumes  by  Lord  Curzon 
which,  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago,  summarized  all  that 
was  then  known  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Shah.  Eerman  and 
Sistan,  with  the  neighbouring  Baluch  frontier,  could  then 
be  only  partially  described,  but,  thanks  to  the  network  of 
journeys  lately  carried  through  by  Major  Sykes,  this  south- 
eastern quarter  of  Persia  is  now  become  one  of  its  best 
known  regions.  With  the  purely  geographical  chapters 
it  is  needless  to  deal  in  this  place ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
narrative  is  clearly  written,  and  that  the  humours  of  the 
road  enliven  the  many  long  marches  through  the  wilderness, 
which  everywhere  is  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
great  past 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  two  chapters  in  the 
present  work  are  of  importance,  in  which  Major  Sykes  has 
discussed  ''The  March  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Earun "  and  "Marco  Polo's  Travels  in  Persia." 
At  the  present  day  in  Eerman  the  means  of  locomotion,  by 
mule  or  camel,  are  still  exactly  identical  with  what  existed 
in  the  fourteenth  century  when  the  Venetian  traveller  passed 
through  the  country.     The  marches  that  Marco  Polo  made 
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Major  Sykes  could  and  did  make,  the  possible  routes  and 
distances  being  the  same  in  both  cases :  and  for  the  matter 
of  that  they  also  are  the  same  now  as  when  Alexander  came 
through  the  land  more  than  two  thousand  years  since,  and 
they  are  likely  to  remain  the  same  for  some  time  yet  to 
come.  In  regard  to  the  travels  of  the  great  Venetian,  Major 
Sykes  points  put  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  hitherto 
accepted  route  into  Persia  yi&  Baghdad,  through  Meso- 
potamia, and  to  the  Gulf  Ports.  Had  Marco  Polo  actually 
seen  'Baudas'  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  give  us 
a  clear  description  of  the  former  City  of  the  Caliphs,  already 
then  recovering  from  the  Mongol  sack,  and  fast  rising  to 
be  the  great  city  which  Timur  occupied  a  century  and  more 
later.  Marco  Polo,  as  Major  Sykes  points  out,  more  probably 
entered  Persia  by  Tabriz,  and  passing  through  Savah  to 
Yazd,  thence  took  the  northern  of  the  two  roads  to  Eerman. 
That  this  last,  vi&  Bafk,  was  the  route  followed,  is  proved 
conclusively  by  the  date-groves,  still  existing  near  Bafk, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Polo ;  while  the  alternative, 
southern,  track  from  Yazd  to  Eerman  keeps  to  so  high 
an  altitude  that  date-palms  are  not,  and  never  could  have 
been,  met  with  along  it. 

Of  Marco  Polo's  Camadi — the  place  named  Kumadin  in 
the  Saljuk  Chronicle  (as  General  Schindler  pointed  out 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  many  years  ago)  and  now 
known  as  Shahr-i-Dakiyanus,  *the  City  of  Decius' — Major 
Sykes  has  much  to  tell.  It  was  a  suburb  of  the  mediaeval 
town  of  Jlruft,  which  last  must  have  been  in  Greek  days 
an  important  city,  for  coins  and  seals  are  abundantly 
found  here ;  also,  our  author  had  the  good  luck  to  acquire 
a  small  alabaster  vase  which  had  been  dug  up  near  Jiruft, 
and  this  the  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  pronounced 
to  be  undoubtedly  of  Greek  workmanship,  dating  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  being  intended  to  contain  unguents. 
The  unguent  -  vase  is  the  clinching  point  in  a  chain  of 
geographical  argument,  whereby  Major  Sykes  would  seek  to 
prove  that  the  plain  of  Jiruft  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek 
capital  of  Eerman,  the  Carmana  omnium  mater  of  Ammianus 
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Marcellinus.  This,  of  course,  needs  confirmation  by  digging 
and  an  archaBological  survey,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Major  Sykes  has  now  at  last  identified  the  site  of 
the  first  Arab  capital  of  Eerman,  namely  Sirjan,  the  position 
of  which  (as  pointed  out  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal, 
p.  530)  was  matter  of  much  question,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  a  very  important  place,  topographically,  to  fix.  Sirjan, 
we  now  learn,  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  great  rock 
fortress  and  ruins  called  Kal'ah-i-Sang,  lying  some  five  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Sa'idabad  on  the  road  to  Baft,  which  our 
author  visited  and  has  carefully  described  in  chapter  xxxvi. 
Space  must  forbid  further  notice  of  the  many  other  interesting 
sites  described  in  this  volume ;  but  a  full  account  is  given 
of  Sistan  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  capital,  which  in  early 
times  was  known  as  Zaranj.  In  later  days  this  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  out  of  memory,  for  it  is  everywhere  replaced 
by  the  term  Madinah  Sistan,  'the  City  of  Sistan';  and  I  may 
note  in  conclusion  that  as  far  as  is  known  Zahidan  (''  the 
capital  .  .  .  .  so  far  as  I  can  learn,''  as  Major  Sykes 
writes)  is  the  name  of  a  quite  modem  village  among  the 
ruins  of  Zaranj,  for  according  to  the  Persian  writers  Zahidan 
was  not  the  name  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Timur,  for  the 
capital  which  he  stormed  was  known  as  Madinah  Sistan. 

G.  Lb  S. 
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(July,  AugOBt,  September,  1902.) 


I.    CONTBNTS    OF    FoRBIGN    OrIBNTAL    JOURNALS. 
I.  ZSITSCHBIFI   DBR  DeTTTSCHEN   MoBQBNlJjfBISOHXN  GbSSLLSOHAFI. 

Band  Hi,  Heft  2. 

Bothstein  (J.  W.).  Zur  Eritik  des  Deboraliedes  und  die 
oisprungliche  rhythmische  Form  desselben. 

Bohtlingk  (0.) .   Eine  misslungene  Korrektur  aus  alter  Zeit. 

Bhagayadgita^  2, 11. 

Huart  (CI.).  Le  texte  turk-oriental  de  la  siAle  de  la 
mosqu^  de  Peking. 

Goeje  (M.  de).  Eine  dritte  Handschrift  von  Ma'sudi's 
Tanba. 

Schwally  (Fr.).    Zom  arabischen  Till  Eolenspiegel. 

Barth  (J.).  Zur  hebraischen  und  aramaischen  Yerbalflexion. 

Schulthess  (Fr.).    GhristUch-palastinische  Fragmente. 

Simon  (R.).     Quellen  zur  indischen  Musik. 

Hertel  (J.).  Eritische  Bemerkungen  zu  Eosegartens 
Pancatantra. 

Burk  (A.).    Das  Apastamba-^ulba-Sutra. 

Jacobi  (H.).    Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

CK)ldziher  (I.).    Pinehas-Mansur. 

Seybold  (0.  F.).    Zum  arabisohen  Schattenspiel. 

Schmidt  (R.).     Erwiderung. 
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II.    Notes  and  News. 

Hamburg  Congress  of  Orientalists. — The  thirteenth 
Congress  was  held  from  September  the  3rd  to  September 
the  10th  at  Hamburg.  The  ancient  town  was  lavish  in 
its  hospitality.  The  Congress  was  very  fxdiy  attended,  and 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  determined  to  have,  in  future, 
a  permanent  office  for  the  Oriental  Congresses,  and  the 
place  chosen  was  the  office  of  this  Society  in  London.  There 
the  beautiful  drinking  horn,  presented  at  the  Stockholm 
Congress  by  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden,  will  in  future  be 
kept.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  each 
Congress,  including  that  at  Hamburg,  should  be  published 
within  a  short  time  of  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  papers  read  should  appear,  in  those  proceedings,  in 
abstract.  As  these  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  Hamburg, 
will  no  doubt  be  accordingly  accessible  before  long,  it  would 
be  unfitting,  in  our  Journal,  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
official  report.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
Congress  should  be  held,  in  1905,  at  Algiers,  the  Govemor- 
Oeneral  of  that  colony  having  sent  a  cordial  invitation  to 
that  effect. 


III.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 
Talbot  (W.  8.).     Panjab  Customary  Law,  vol.  xix  :  Code 
of  Tribal  Customs  in  the  Jhelum  District.     8vo.     1902. 

Presented  by  Lord  Stanley  o/Aiderley. 

Tabari  (AbQ  Jafar  Muhammad).  Annales  Auctore  Abu 
Djafar  Muhammad  ibn  Jjarir.  15  vols.  Bound  in  red 
morocco.  8vo.    Leiden,  1879-1901. 
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Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  (he  British  Museum. 
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'Aalam  Arai,  894. 

Abadah  (Northern),  521. 

(of  Bakhtigan),  620,  621,  764. 

Aban,  764. 

Ab-Anbar-i-Einar,  762. 

Abarkafan,  627,  762. 

Abarlpuh,  617,  764. 

Abar-Shahr,  256. 

Abaskhfir,  259. 

AbaskQn  Island,  740,  741. 

'Abbadan,  69,  760. 

*Abba8,  866. 

'Abd-al-*A?im  Shrine,  240. 

Abdan-Oani,  768. 

^Abd-ar-Rabman  village,  620. 

'Abdul-Kuddfis,  337. 

<Abdu'l.MaUk,  606. 

'Abdullah  Marwarid,  170. 

Abgfnah  Rabat,  764. 

Abhar,  241,  243,  762. 

Ab-i-Gann,  754. 

Ab-i-Shur,  764. 

Abivard,  739. 

Abkhas,  257. 

Abor-Mirifl,  127. 

their  dialect,  128. 

Abrai,  619. 

Abrukamanan  Island,  627. 

Abron  Island,  627,  760. 

Abtut,  262. 

Abu  -  bakr,  translator  of  Kitab  -  i  - 
faidanah,  333. 

Abu  'Isa  b.  al-RashId,  343. 

Aba  *l8a  Ibnu'l-Rashid,  830. 

Aba  Jauf,  367. 

Abu-l-*Abba8-Rubat,  766. 

Abu'l-*Ala  al-Ma*arri*s  Correspond- 
ence on  Vegetarianism,  289. 

Aba'l-'Ala  al-Ma*arri'8  Risaktu'l- 
Ghnfrfin,  75,  337,  813. 

Abu*l-Aswad  al-Du*ali,  98. 

Abu'1-Fatb  Kay-Ehusraw,  582,  860. 


Abul  l^air  @an,  891. 

Abulkhan,  742. 

Abolustan,  269. 

Abu  Nu^aym  Rubaf,  764. 

Abu  Nuwas,  100. 

Aba  Yabya,  Shaykh,  674. 

Abzar,  618. 

Account  of  a  rare  manuscript  History  of 

Seljuqs  in  Schefer  CoU.  in  Paris, 

667,  849. 
Adharbayjan,  248. 
*A<iiudu'l-Daula,  346. 
Aizal  Kirmani,  947. 
Agamas,  Authority  of  the  Buddhist, 

363. 
Aghovendzor,  261. 
Agridiir,  261. 
Ahar,  250,  760. 
Abmadab&d,  754. 
Abnaf-ibn-Kays,  ^a^r,  767. 
Ahura  Mazda,  904. 
AhfiTan,  745,  753. 
Ahwaz,  613. 
Aiyubite  history,  106. 
Ajnan,  254. 
'A^abah-i-Halam,  740. 
Ak  Aftan  pass,  761. 
•Akarkuf,  70,  751. 
Akarsuk,  761. 
Akas,  127. 
Akhban,  254. 
Aj^at,  793. 
Akhlai,  262. 

A^  Khwajah,  532,  752,  761. 
*Akr-al-Humaydiyah,  265. 
A^p-anchah,  741. 
A^  Saray,  259. 
A^  Shahr,  259,  761. 
Akshobhya  at  Sanchi,  32. 
Aksik,  259. 
Al^yan  river,  759. 
Aladagh,  262,  263. 
A4am,  246,  247. 
Alamar,  247. 
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Alamut,  609. 

Alan,  257. 

Alan  Island,  527,  750. 

Alani,  510. 

Alanjik,  253. 

al-A'laq  al-Khatira,  801. 

Alatak,  262,  263. 

*Ala'u'd-Din  MalikuM-Mashriq,  853. 

*AlawI  Madani,  607. 

*Alawi,  Rubat,  754. 

Alblruni,  An  unknown  work  of,  333. 

Al-Bustan,  259. 

Alexandria  in  the  first  century  a.d., 

385. 
*  All- Beg,  village,  759. 
^Vli  Chatri,  852. 
*Ali  Ilyas,  Amir,  530. 
*Ali  Shah,  Bridge,  249. 
*Ali  Shah,  Rubat,  760. 
'Ali,  Shrine  of,  67,  750. 
*Alid  of  Basra,  345. 
Alishtar,  510. 
Alp  Arslan,  Reign  of,  594. 
AJ-Uan,  255. 

Alvand  mountain,  246,  748. 
Araasiyah,  259. 
Amedroz,  H.  F.,  Three  Arabic  MSS. 

on  the  History  of  the  City  of  Mayya- 

fariqin,  785. 
Amid,  264. 
Amidah,  250. 

Amir  Mu*ayyid-i-Buzurg,  853. 
Araul,  743,  744. 
*Amurivah,  260. 
Amuyah  (Oxus),  739. 
'Anah,  71. 

Anashak  Island,  528. 
Anbar,  69,  751. 
Anburan,  522. 
Ancient  India,  Atlas,  956. 
Andamish,  Bridge,  514. 
Andar,  243. 
Andarab,  249. 
Andarabiyan,  758. 
Andijan,  243. 
Angora,  259. 
Angra  Main^Ti,  904. 
Anguran,  242,  252. 
Ani,  257. 
Aniarud,  242. 
Ankuriyah,  259,  260. 
Anniversary  meeting,  697. 
An^aklyah,  259. 
Arabissus,  259. 
Aradiin,  745. 
Arak,  259. 

.Vral  Sea,  740,  741,  742. 
Aramaiti,  904. 
Arand,  759. 
Aras  river,  255,  759. 


Araskan,  754. 

Ardabil,  248,  249,  759. 

Ardahish,  Fire-temple,  510. 

Ardeahir,  942. 

Ardistan,  243. 

ArghQn  ^uzjan),  754,  and  see  Arraj&n. 

Ar^hon  Khan,  tomb,  242. 

Ariak,  250. 

Ar)i8h,  262,  761. 

Armenia,  262. 

Arminan  or  Arminiyan  Pass,  250,  760. 

Armuk,  262. 

Arrajan,  524,  765. 

Arran,  255.  . 

Arshad  Rubat,  769. 

Arslan  b.  Tughril  b.  Muhammad,  873. 

*Ariib  or  *Aruj,  245. 

Arunak,  248. 

Arzan,  264. 

Arzan-ar-Riim,  269,  761. 

Arzanjak,  761. 

Arzanjan,  259,  761. 

Asad,  Canal,  750. 

Asadabad  (Hamadan),  247,  748. 

(Marv),  757. 

Asan,  751. 

Asfuzar,  535,  736,  757. 

Asha,  904. 

Ashes  stiipa,  160. 

Ashkahran,  239. 

Ashkur,  241. 

Ashkuran,  751. 

Asjah,  761. 

*Askar  Mukram,  514. 

*Askarah,  71. 

Asrab,  754. 

Assam  Valley  and  Tibet  languages,  127. 

Assassins  (Mulal^ids),  Castles,  241,  254, 

525. 
Astanah,  764. 
Astarabid  (Marv),  757. 

(Mazandaran),  743,  744. 

Atishgah,  534. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  India,  956. 

Atrak  river,  744. 

'Atshabad  river,  735. 

Atsiz  Khwarazmshah,  851. 

Avah  (Northern),  247. 

Avah  (of  Savah),  241,  761. 

Avanik  or  Awnik,  259. 

Avard,  526. 

*Awd,  754. 

Awig,  528,  763. 

Awjan,  249,  761. 

Ayaz,  605. 

*Ayn,  263. 

Ayvan,  Rubat,  760. 

Azad,  254. 

Azadvar,  753. 

Azmadin  or  Azyardin,  246. 
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Bib-al-Abwab,  256. 

Bib  K^shk,  752. 

B4b  SuTari,  758. 

Bihar's  Memoirs,  Notes  on  the  MSS. 

of  the  Turk!  text,  653. 
Bihfl,  69,  750. 
Bibirt,  259. 
B&bu  Tibir,  poet,  589. 
Bid  the  Kurd,  778. 
Bid^hw,  737,  757. 
Badi'i,  Ruba^,  756. 
Bidiyah  Farrfishah,  750. 
Bighchi  Shur,  757. 
Baghdad,  69,  750,  751. 
Baj^dad,  788. 
Bibamshi,  751. 
Bahir,  510. 

Bahi'u'd-Din  Yazdi,  579. 
Bahmin,  Marghzar,  70. 
Babrihid,  735,  753. 
Bahrim,  Castle,  529. 
Bahtalan,  760. 
Baibars,  Sultan,  800,  802. 
Biiamsha,  751. 
Bijarrin,  254,  759,  760. 
Biiistan,  534. 
Bijshir,  748. 

Bikharx,  737. 

Bakhtigan  lake,  521,  529,  764. 

Bakribad,  759. 

Ba*^bi,  70,  750. 

Bikuyah,  256. 

Bali  Mur^hab,  738,  739. 

Baldak,  760. 

Balikh  river,  265. 

Bilish,  759. 

Balkh,  738,  754. 

Baluchistan,  Persian,  Description  of, 
940. 

Bam,  530. 

Bimiyin,  738. 

Baod-i-Amlr  or  'A^udl,  522,  761,  764. 

Band-i-KIr,  514. 

Band-i-Mahi,  263,  761. 

band-i-Mujarrad,  520. 

Baadaoijm,  69. 

Ban!  Kawan,  527. 

Ban!  TAm'aQi  751. 

Bani  Zuhayr,  coast,  517. 

BanVl-^arith,  100. 

Bar  Island,  762. 

Barab  (Otrir),  739. 

Baradan,  751. 

Barif^&sh,  251. 

Baxin,  239. 

Ihrirah  rirer,  517,  518. 

Bariz-ar-Riiz,  69. 

Banizmabin,  247. 


Barband-rud  or  Barhanari^d,  246. 

Barchin  mountain,  241. 

Barda'ah,  256,  759. 

Bardarud,  534. 

Bardasir,  530. 

Barimma,  751. 

Bariz  mountains,  531 . 

Barkiyaruq,  Reign  of,  601. 

Barnbtt,  L.  D.,  Buddhist  Notes,  429. 

Bar^a,  264. 

Barzamabad,  753. 

Barzand,  254,  759,  760. 

Basafhuyah  Lake,  521. 

Ba^ar,  Buddhist  remains  at,  143. 

Basawa,  253. 

Basaydah,  264. 

Bashshar,  98. 

Bashsharibn  Burd  and  Sibawaihi,  821. 

Basht,  510. 

Baaht  Fu^,  522. 

Basilides,  384  ;  his  teachmg,  388  ; 
his  psychology,  394  ;  his  meta- 
physics, 397 ;   his  theology,  404. 

Basin,  761. 

Basiyan,  513. 

Ba?rah,  69,  750. 

Bast  or  Bastak,  757. 

Bas^am  (Bisut^),  512. 

Bastar,  757. 

Batamiib,  264. 

Batu,  805. 

Bawan  (Tawwan),  520. 

Bawazfj,  264. 

Bay,  739. 

Bayan,  263. 

Bayat,  69. 

Bayda,  520,  526. 

Bayhal^,  735. 

Bayla^an  city,  255. 

Bayla^an  village,  760. 

Bayn-an-Nahra)!!,  70. 

Bazabda,  264. 

Bazirchuk,  759. 

Baznoi,  264. 

Bazrank,  523,  525. 

Beames,  J.,  obituary,  722. 

Besh  Parmak,  252. 

Bbtb&idob,  a.  S.,  Further  Notes  on 
the  MSS.  of  the  Turki  Text  of 
Babar*s  Memoirs,  653. 

Bbybridoe,  H.,  An  Unknown  Work 
by  Albiruni,  333. 

Author  of  the  Life  of  Shih 

Isma*Il,  170. 

Author  of  the  Life  of  Shah 


Isma'il  $afavi,  889. 
Bhamati,  365. 
Bid,  Marghzar,  526. 
Bidfu*tan,  751. 
Bidustan,  248. 
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Bihbahan,  524. 

BihiBtan,  252. 

Bih-Sabur,  522,  523. 

Biitayn,  748. 

Bilad  R&z,  69. 

BUad  Shapur,  522. 

Binand,  535. 

Bishak,  737. 

BishaTur,  522,  523. 

Bishishah,  747. 

Bistan,  755. 

Bisutun,  and  sculptures  at,  511,  512, 

749. 
Biyabanak,  532. 
Biyar-Jumand,  735. 
Black  Hills  (Balkh),  754. 

(Herat),  757. 

(Kargas),  533. 

(Sablan),  250. 

Blaoden,  C.  Otto,  Comparatiye  Vo- 
cabulary of  Malayan  Dialects,  557. 

Blind  Tigris,  750. 

BaowNB,  £.  6.,  Account  of  a  rare,  if 

not  unique,  manuscript  History  of  the 

Seljiiqs  in  the  Schefer  Coll.  in  Paris, 

567,  849. 
Bfi  Shahrah,  255. 
Budanjan,  521. 
Buddha,  statue  at  Easia,  139. 
Buddha  as  Mara,  951. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  377. 
Buddhist  Agamas,  363. 
Buddhist  Gnosticism,  377. 
Biidfnah  river,  758. 
Buhanian,  765. 
Buhrud,  241. 
Biiikan,  737,  756. 
Bukshah,  740. 
Bui,  251. 
Bulangan,  764. 
Buliiklnju,  521. 
Burazah  river,  517,  518. 
BuROEss,  J.,   The    Great    Stupa   at 

Sanchi-Kanakhe^a,  29. 
Ter.  230- 


c. 

Ciesareia  Mazaka,  260. 

Cairo,  history  in  ninth  century,  104. 

Callinicus,  265. 

CamePs  Neck  Gor^,  740. 

Cankigarh,  Buddhist  remains  at,  157. 

Caspian  Sea,  740,  741,  742. 

Castles  of  Fars,  526. 

Catalogue  of  the  late  Professor  Max 

MiiUer^s  Sanskrit  MSS.,  611. 
Chachaktu,  538. 
Chah  ChTl,  763. 
Chah,  Dih,  764. 
Chah  Hartin,  758. 
Chah  Ehak,  758. 
Chah  Ehushk,  764. 
Chah  $achi,  758. 
Chah  Siyah,  756. 
Chah  *Ul^bah,  764. 
Chahar  Danik,  513. 
Chaharjuy,  739. 

Chahik,  Great  and  Little,  521,  764. 
Chahil  Tan,  941. 
Chains,  Pass  of,  762. 
Chamankan  Rub&t,  762. 
Charam,  523. 
Charcoal  Stupa,  160. 
Chashmah  Sabz  Lake,  734. 
Chast,  737.  ' 

Chaulf,  Atab^,  520,  524,  528. 
Chawbah,  765. 

Chess  in  the  history  of  Seljuqs,  883. 
Chetiyagiri,     proliably     the     modem 

Besnagar,  41. 
Chichast  Lake,  766. 
Chin  Island,  750. 
Chinfir,  763. 
Chronology  of  Eu^an  Dynasty  of  N. 

India,  175. 
Chulikata  tribe,  127. 
Chiipan,  Amir,  734. 
Cilicia,  262. 
Circesium,  265. 
Cobinan.  5.13. 
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Pib,  762. 

Dahan-i-Shir,  758. 

Daband,  753. 

Dahr  river,  735. 

al-Dailaml,  Abu  Manrar,  78. 

Da^fii^,  73. 

Dalijan,  243. 

Dam  Daran,  524. 

Damavand,  240,  745. 

Damghttn,  745,  753. 

Damu^u'l-Shaitan,  355. 

DanielTTomFof,  514. 

Dappula  V  of  Ceylon,  Inscription  of, 

425 
Darabjird,  529,  763. 
Darab,  poet  stage,  757. 
Darab  Castle,  535. 
Darak,  516. 
Daravard,  251. 
Darband-i-Ehalifab,  70. 
Darband  Taj  Kbatiin,  511. 
Darband  Zangi,  511. 
Dardasht,  239. 
Dargban,  743,  758. 
Darwin,  247. 
Danyan,  764. 
Daiian  or  Darkban,  534. 
Darkan,  528,  763. 
Darkbid   or   Darkbawayd   river   and 

lake,  526. 
Darmaraz,  250. 
Darrab-Farfijay,  760. 
Darrab-Gaz,  744. 
Daruk,  762. 
DasblQ,  763. 
Dasbt  Abad,  513. 
Dasbt  Arzln,  526,  763. 
Dasbt  Barin,  523 
Da8bt-i-Biya<^,  534. 
Dasbt  Run  or  Ravan,  521,  526,  761. 
Daskarab  or  Dastgir,  514. 
Dastagird,  754. 
Da'iid,  862. 
Daugbter's  Pass,  763. 
Dav,  735. 
Davan,  517. 
Davand,  251. 
Dawanik  Rubat,  761. 
Dawlatubad,  244. 
Dayab,  756. 
Daybul,  762. 
Daylam,  241. 
Dayr-al-*Akul,  70,  750. 
Dayr-al-*Ummal,  750. 
Dayr  Kbarran,  761. 
Dayr  Kiisbid,  523. 
Dazakb-rud,  252. 

Demetrius,  king  of  tbe  Abl^uz,  791. 
Desert,  Tbe  Great,  532. 


Deveb  Boyun,  740. 

Dbababi,  800. 

DbaMru'd-Din  Nisbapiiri,  582. 

Dbarmaldrti,  366. 

Db^u,  259. 

Di*bil  and  Abu  Nuwas,  817. 

Digaro  tribe,  127. 

Dignaga,  366. 

Dib  *Ali,  523. 

Dib  Bad,  754,  756. 

Dib  Cbib,  764. 

Dib  Gani,  755. 

Dib  GudQ,  521,  761. 

Dib  Gurg,  762. 

Dib  Isfahan!,  759. 

Dib  Jawz,  764. 

Dib  Ebat&n,  753. 

Dib  Kbusru,  756. 

Dib  Kbwarkan,  253. 

Dib  Miird,  521,  756. 

Dib  Namak,  753. 

Dib  Paband,  753. 

Dib  Sakri,  758. 

Dib  Sbir,  764. 

Dih  Sultan,  763. 

Dib  ZardiSk,  758. 

DibisUn  (Badgbis),  737. 

(Jurjun),  743,  744,  755. 

Diku'1-Jinn,  831. 

Dinar  mountain,  525. 

Dinavar,  511. 

Dirbil,  511. 

Div-rud,  530. 

Diya-al-Mulk,  Bridge,  253. 

Divar  Bakr  and  Diyar  Rabi'ab,  263, 

801. 
Diyar  Modar,  801. 
Diyar  Rabi'a,  801. 
Diz  river  and  Dizfiil,  246,  512,  514. 
Diz  Abraj  (or  Iraj),  519. 
Diz  Babmun,  250. 
Diz  Gumbadban,  745. 
Diz  Hind,  754. 
Diz  Kal*at,  525. 
Diz  Ruyin,  250. 
Diz  Zar,  735. 
Diz-i-Siyab,  246. 
Dizbad,  734. 
Dizbil,  511. 
Dizkiib  Castle,  606. 
Dizmar,  253. 
Dnij,  904. 
DiiDanik,  513. 
Dii  Gumbadban,  523,  765. 
Dujayl  (Canal),  70. 

(Kariin  river),  512. 

DQnsun,  751. 

DuTT,  J.  C. ,  Atlas  of  Ancient  India,  956. 
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E. 

Ecbatana,  see  Hamadan. 

Ecbatana,  Northern,  242. 

Ed  Dakhi'ir  wa  *t  Tu^af,  124. 

Edessa,  265. 

Egypt,  hiBtory  under  the  Fatimite8, 

105. 
El  Kindi,  123. 
£1  Maqrizi,    list   of    writers,    books, 

etc.,  mentioned  in  the  Khi^at,  103. 

authorities  for  his  work,  108. 

El  Qa^»l  Fidil,  125. 

El  Qairarani,*124. 

El  Quda4,  124. 

El  Mas'iidi,  123. 

El  Musabbibi,  124. 

Elizabetpol,  256. 

ElTend  mountain,  246,  748. 

ElwandShah,  890. 

Emotional  relis^on  in  Islam  as  affected 

by  music  ana  singing,  1-28. 
Erenjag,  253. 
Erzerum,  259,  761. 
Etymological  vocabulary  of  the  Mal> 

divian  language,  909. 
Euphrates,  66. 


Faryab  (Juzjan),  738,  739,  764. 

Faryab  District  (Fare),  762. 

Farzin,  244. 

Fasa,  522,  529,  763. 

Faz,  757. 

Feer,  L.,  obituary,  726. 

Fil,  742. 

Firab  or  Firabr,  739. 

Fire  temples,  510,  523,  534,  736. 

Firrim,  745. 

Firiizabad  (Jiir),  517,  762. 

(Khalkhal),  250. 

(Shinran),  256. 

(Tarum),  243. 

(Turshiz),  534. 

Firuzan,  239. 
Firuzkubad,  256. 
Firiizkiih  (Gur),  535,  738. 

(Kumis),  745. 

Firyab  or  Faryab  (Juzjan),  739. 
Forg  or  Furj,  529,  763. 
Fountain  of  Life,  256. 

Ful,  526. 
Fulad,  247. 
Fumin,  746. 
Furzuk,  525,  765. 
FQshanj,  736,  756. 
Fusta^,  Historj'  of,  104. 


Faghan,  253. 

Fa-hien*s  itinerary,  145. 

Fakhr-ad-Din,  King  of  Hurmuz,  531. 

Fakhr  al-Mulk,  290. 

Fakhristan  and  Fakhr-ad-Dawlah,  520. 

FakhruM-Din  Balkhi,  579. 

Falak-al-Ma'ani,  289. 

Fall,  520,  526. 

Fam-a9-Silh,  750. 

Farab  (Otrar),  739. 

Faraghah,  519. 

Farah,  and  bridge  of,  534,  757. 

Farahan,  244. 

Faramurz,  751. 

Farashah,  750. 

Faravah,  742,  755. 

Farhadan,  743. 

Farid-i-Katib,  poet,  851. 

Faridun,  530. 


Gadiv-riid,  252. 

Ganbah,  Gannabah,  or  Gandab,  525. 

Ganj,  Dih,  755. 

Ganiabad,  754. 

Ganjah,  256,  759. 

Garm-riid  (Miyanij),  251. 

(Ray),  240. 

Gaurjara  Apabhraihia,  537. 

Gavbari,  254. 

Gavdul,  252. 

Gavkhani  Swamp,  239. 

Gavmasa  or  Gavmaha  river,  241,  247. 

Grazbini  river,  755. 

Geiosr,  W.,  Etymological  Vocabulary 

of  the  Maldivian  Language,  909. 
Georgia,  257,  738. 
Georgian  version  of  the  story  of  the 

loves  of  Vis  and  Ramin,  493. 

738. 

536. 

Ell    religion    in 

)f  Ibya  *Ulum 
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Ohurah  or  Ohuraj,  736. 
Ghurdijan,  523. 
Ghiiriyfin,  736,  766. 
Ohuzz  tribe,  852. 
Gibb,  E.  J.  W.,  486. 
Gn  wa  Gilan,  72,  749. 
Gflan,  746. 

Giluyah  Moontaio,  523. 
GirdkQh,  745. 
Girdlakb,  246. 
Gnosticism,  377. 

Jewish,  382. 

Goehonia,  261. 

Gold  MonntaiD,  745. 

Gombroon,  763. 

Goyun,  765. 

GaiEKSON,  G.,  Mu^avabodhamauk- 

tika  and  its   endence   as   to    Old 

Gujarati,  537. 

Vraca^  and  Sindhi,  47. 

GuBST,  A.  R.,  List  of  Writers,  Books, 

and  other  Authorities  mentioned  by 

£1  Maqrizi  in  his  Khi(at,  103. 
Gujarat!,  Old,  537. 
Gukchah  Tangiz,  262. 
Gul  Hi?ar,  258,  260. 
GulSbad,  756. 
Oiilchah  Nil,  250,  760. 
Gulistan  mountain,  254. 
Gulpaygan,  243. 
Gulshan  mountain  and  lake,  735. 
Gumru  or  Gumruk,  763,  764. 
Gunabad  (Kuhistan),  534. 

(Badghis),  737. 

Gunbadh  Mallaghan,  523,  765. 
Gurg,  Dih,  762. 
al-Gurgani,  496. 
Guriistan,  257. 
GushtasH,  255,  256. 
Guwashir,  530. 
Guzaran,  945. 


H. 

I^abs,  525. 

Haddadah,  753. 

Hadithah,  on  Tigris,  264,  751. 

on  Euphrates,  70. 

Hafrak,  520,  764. 

^aj  city,  762. 

Haiam  mountain,  744. 

?ajib,  Rubat,  761. 

Qaiiaj  ibn  Tusuf,  530. 

I^aiji  I^awwam,  Wall  of,  763. 

Hakarmish,  749. 

I^alab,  800. 

Halam,  'Al^abah,  740. 

^alam,  New,  755,  756. 

J.E.A.8.   1902. 


al-^allaj,  351,  833. 

Hamadan,  246,  748,  749. 

Hamadhan,  576. 

Haman,  762. 

Hamburg  Congress  of  Orientalists,  964. 

Hamjan  Kabrin,  518. 

Hamshahrah,  254. 

(Armenia),  263. 
.  (Badghis),  757. 
Hani,  265. 
Har,  759. 

Haram  (Fars),  762. 
Haram  mountain  in  f&bahstan,  744. 
Harat  (Herat),  736,  756,  767. 

(Fars),  521. 

9arba,  70. 

Hakdt,    £.,   A   Cambodjan   Maha- 

yam^,  171. 
Mara  in  the  guise  of  Buddha, 

951. 
Harin  mountain,  246. 
Harir,  520,  621. 
Hari-rud,  736. 
Harmiid,  518. 
^arran,  265. 
Harsin,  512. 
Hardniyah,  750. 
^asanabad,  751. 
Hasht-riid,  251,  252. 
?Jawanit,  750. 
Hawizah,  513,  614. 
^aydariy^,  241. 
Haykal,  634. 
Hayviidin,  525. 
Hazarasp,  740,  743,  758. 
Helmund,  534. 
Heraclitus,  The  Logos  of, 899. 

and  ZaraUiushtoti,  897. 

Herat,  736,  756,  767. 

Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Musa,  289. 

Hillah,  70,  760. 

Hindarab!  Island,  527. 

Hindijan,  625. 

Hind-rud,  247. 

Hinduvan,  251. 

^irah,  70. 

Hirak,  256,  517. 

Hira^yavati  river,  142. 

Hirmand,  634. 

Hirmas,  265,  266. 

Hisakavan,  749. 

^i^ar  Kami,  253. 

^i^n  Kayfa,  265. 

Historical  Notes  on  South-East  Persia, 

939. 
Hit,  72. 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  147. 
HoEY,  W.,  The  word  Eozola  as  used 

of  Kadphises  on  Eushan  Coins,  428. 
Hudvin,  525. 

62 
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Hq],  251. 

Halan  Midan,  251. 

Holfilis,  348,  354. 

i^olwan,  70,  749. 

HQmah  or  District,  516,  764. 

ti^mu,  518. 

Hunnuz,  Ruba(,  753. 

city,  old  and  new,  527,  531. 

Island,  537,  763. 

HunnQz-ol-Malik,  948. 
Husa3m  b.  Hasan,  853. 
Hushang  Pass,  763. 
Hiishyar,  261. 
Hnwayn  mountain,  246. 
HuzQ,  518,  527,  762. 


I. 


Ibex,  533. 

Ibn  'Abd  el  Hakam,  123. 

Ibn*Abdez^ahir,  125. 

IbnAbi*Aun,  351. 

Ibn  AM  ^Imran's  letters  to    Abu'l- 

*Ala,  315  et  seq. 
Ibn  abi  Tabir  Taif  Or,  795. 
Ibn  Abi'l-Azbar  in  the  Ghufran,  91. 
Ibn  al-Azraq,  794. 
Ibn  al-Azraq-al-Fariqi,  785. 
Ibn  al-Habbariyyah,  289. 
Ibn  9anbal,  519. 
Ibn  Hant,  350. 
Ibn  el  Ma'mun,  124. 
Ibn  Mansur,  Abu'l  ^a^an  'Ali, 
Ibn  el  Mutanwaj,  12i5. 
Ibn  Pishkin,  250. 
Ibn  Tahir,  Ruba^,  755. 
Ibn  Yunns,  123. 
Ibn  Zulaq,  124. 
Ibnu'l  Ka«?!,  350. 
Iconium,  260. 
Tdbaj,  244. 
le,  528,  763. 
Iiarud,  243. 
Ikhshin  river,  523. 
Iklld,  520. 
ll  Ghazi,  791. 
I^lamuM-MuIiik,  568. 
Ildigiz,  The  House  of,  574. 
*Imadiyah,  265. 
*Imadu'd.D!n    AbuM  -  Barakat   ad 

Duryaiini,  862. 
*Imadu'a-Din  Mardanshah,  577. 
Imm'u'l-^ais,  100. 
Indian  documents  on  parchment,  232. 
Indus  river,  762. 

Inscription  at  Sravana  Belgola,  663. 
Irahistan,  518. 
Traj,  519. 
*lTH3f  *Ajam,  238. 


'IrH:  *Ajrab,  66. 

*IraJ^yn,  238. 

Isbahanat,  529. 

Isfadan,  535. 

Isfahan,  239,  751,  761. 

Isfahanak,  761. 

Isfahan!,  Dih,  159. 

I^fahbad,  746. 

Isfand,  532. 

Isfandan,  519. 

Isfandiyar  Castle,  524. 

Isfarayin,  735. 

Isfid  Diz,  524. 

Isfidan,  519. 

Isfidhan,  247. 

Isidore,  385. 

Islfim,  Heresy  in,  817. 

Islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  527. 

Ispahbid,  746. 

Isra'il  b.  Seljftq,  582. 

If^khr,  519,  762. 

If^banan,  529. 

Istind,  535. 

*Izz  ad-D!n  Ibn  Shaddad,  800. 


J. 

Jabbul,  750. 
Jabulta,  751. 
Jacob,  Col.  G.  A.,  A  Sanskrit  Maxim, 

174. 
Jad.  737. 

Ja'fari  Ruba^,  754. 
Jaghan-rftd,  735. 
Jaghar-Naziid  Lake,  244. 
Jaghtu  River,  252,  253. 
Jahan  Shah  Begum,  894. 
Jahram7521. 
Jahuk,  247. 
Jaij-rud,  240. 
Jaiann,  735,  753. 
Jajj^arband,  758. 
Jakarmish  of  Mosul,  800. 
Jakavan,  749. 
Jalal-ad-Din  Rftmi,  260. 
JaUadjan,  525. 
Jaltila,  749,  750. 
Jamj  737. 

Jamiamal,  511,  749. 
Jamku,  250. 

Jamiikhiyan  Bridge,  754. . 
Janad,  763. 
Janak,  Raja,  490. 
Jun!  Beg,  Uzbeg  chief,  892. 
Jannab^,  525. 
al-Jannubl,  344. 
Jar  or  Jasar,  264. 
Jarm  Juy,  763. 
Jarmak,  532. 
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Jannarast,  263. 

Jarrahi  river,  513,  524. 

Jarshil^  river,  523. 

Jarud  town,  district,  242,  243. 

Jasik  Island,  528. 

Jastan,  757. 

Jayan  ^al'ah,  259. 

Jawali  Saqawah,  799. 

Jawz,  Dih,  764. 

Jay,  237,  239. 

Jayhun  (Oxus),  739. 

Jazirah  Province,  263. 

Jazirah  Ibn  'Omar,  265. 

Jazfrat  ibn  'Omar,  802. 

Jews  in  Abar]|jLiih,  519. 

Jibil  Province,  238. 

Jilanat  Province,  746. 

Jiluyah  Mountain,  522. 

Jirrah,  523. 

Jiroft,  530,  948. 

Jirnn  Island,  527,  531. 

Jish,  765. 

Jiyar,  250. 

Jonah,  Shrine  of,  266. 

Jones,  MS.    of    Sir   W.,  found    in 

Calcutta,  427. 
Jubarah,  239. 
Jubbah,  72. 
JCibkan,  522. 
jQdi  Mountain,  265. 
Julbarah,  239. 
Jtimah  or  District,  516,  764. 
Junabad  (Kfihistan),  534. 

(Luristan),  752. 

Jnnday  Shapur,  514. 

Jiir  or  Firuzabad,  517,  762. 

Jurbadakan,  244. 

Jurjan,  province,  city,  and  river,  743, 

744,  755. 
Jurjanfyah,  742,  755. 
Juwaym  of  Abft  A^mad,  521,  526. 
Juwaym  or  Juwayn  (Shiraz),  522,  765. 
Juwayn  District,  735. 
Juwayn  (Zaranj),  757. 
Juy  Kushk,  751. 
Juy  Murgh  Kuhtar,  751. 
Juy-i-Naw,  759. 
Juzbik,  759. 
Juzjan  District,  738,  754,  755. 


K. 

KaS  764. 
Kab,  260. 
Ka*b,  Rubat,  754. 
Kabalah,  256. 
Kabatrung,  748. 
Eabrit  Castle,  246. 


Kabiid,  263. 

Eabfid  Jamah,  744. 

Kabiidhan  Lake,  249. 

Kabiitar  Ehanah,  754. 

Kadisiyah,  71,  751. 

Kadphises,  428. 

Kadpu,  252. 

Eaduk  or  Kadul,  261. 

Kaf?  mountain,  531. 

Kaghadh  Kun&n,  243,  758. 

J^ahab,  237,  239. 

Kaharian,  518. 

Kaharkan,  525. 

Eahran,  251. 

KakaniUjia,  old  name  of  Safichi,  41. 

Kakut^ha  river,  142. 

Kal'ah  Bapa  or  Kal'ah  Sang,  766. 

Kal'ah  Kuhnah,  535. 

Kalanidhi  of  Eallinatha,  661. 

Kalantar,  250. 

Kali  and  Ealan,.  520,  526. 

Kalif,  739. 

Kain^a,  255,  260. 

Kallar,  520,  521. 

Eallinatha,  661. 

Kaliin,  737. 

Eamakh,  260. 

Eamfiruz,  521,  527. 

al-Kamil  Mu^^ammad,  805. 

Kamin,  521,  527,  764. 

Kanakamuni  at  Safiohi,  32. 

Kanat  Saray,  757. 

Kand,  764. 

Kand  Island,  528. 

Kan^var,  611,  748,  749,  751. 

Kanjar,  757. 

Kara  Aghach,  518. 

^ara  Hi^Sr,  260. 

Eara-Su,  255. 

Kara-Uighur-Tukay,  742. 

Karabagh,  759. 

Karaghan,  247. 

Kar*ah  river,  512. 

Karaj  of  Aba  Dulaf,  244,  751. 

of  Hamadan,  247. 

of  Taliban  District,  243. 

Karajab&d,  754. 
Karaiah,  750. 
Karakichit,  742. 
Karalpr]^,  752. 
Earaman,  261. 
Kararij,  237,  239. 
Earbalu,  68. 
Eardan-rfid,  240. 
Ear^  mountain,  533. 
Kann  mountain,  531. 
Karin  (Fars),  621. 
Earin  (Theodosiopolis),  260. 
KarmajTi,  757. 
Eariut-ul-Jauz,  948. 
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^ariwar,  246. 

Kariyan,  518. 

Kariyat-al-As,  521. 

Kirizah,  737. 

Kariuyan,  747. 

Karkahar,  748. 

Karkan,  522,  765. 

Earkar,  253. 

Karkh,  751. 

Karkhah  river,  246,  513. 

Karl^isiyah,  265,  266. 

Karkavah,  757. 

Karmaiis,  266. 

l^amayn,  536. 

Karran,  239. 

^are,  257. 

KarQjay,  760. 

Karun  riyer,  244,  245,  246,  512. 

Eanran  Gah,  755. 

Karzan-rud,  247. 

Earzfn,  518,  524,  762. 

Eashan,  243,  761. 

Eashhan,  754. 

Ea^r  Hut,  754. 

Ea^r-al-Lu^uf,  511. 

Ea^r-ar-Rih,  756. 

Ea^r  Shirin,  70,  749. 

al.Ea??ar,  338. 

Eastaki,  261. 

Eastamuniyah,  260. 

Eat*  260. 

Eath,  742. 

Eathah,  764. 

Eavadiyan,  739. 

EaTak,  261. 

Eavar,  518,  762. 

Eavir  Desert,  632. 

Eaw*ah  river,  512. 

Eawtam,  252,  747. 

Eayfa,  yi?ii,  265. 

Eayin,  535. 

Eays  Island,  518,  527,  750,  762. 


Ehald-rad,  530. 

EhaH?,  70. 

Ehalkhal  (Adharbayjan),  250,  758. 

(Caspian),  740. 

Ehallar,  765. 

Ehamidah  Bil,  250. 

Ehanii^n,  70,  749. 

Ehaniast  Lake,  249,  766. 

EhanliLah  Shutur,  759. 

Ehanlanjan,  237,  239. 

Ehanum-rud,  248. 

Ehanus,  761. 

Ehaqanl,  854. 

Eharadin,  263. 

Eharav,  242. 

Eharbirt,  260. 

Eharik,  527,  750. 

Eharkird,  737. 

Eharput,  260. 

Eharral^an  District  and  Biver,   240, 

241,  247. 
Eharramah,  520,  764. 
Eharrarah,  765. 
Ehar-riid,  241. 
Eharii  river,  734. 
Ehash,  536. 
Ehasik,  528. 
Ehasjan,  241. 
Ehast-Minarahsi,  742. 
Ehastan,  757. 
Ehasu,  529. 
EhatiziD,  517. 
Ehavadan,  522. 
Ehavaran,  739. 
Ehavurdin,  539. 
Ehavashah,  750. 
Ehawkan,  241. 
Ehawrak,  765. 
Ehawrat,  757. 
Ehawst,  535. 
Ehayn  Island,  527,  750. 
Ehayr,  763. 

ITliairraKa/l     790 
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Khulm,  New,  755. 

Khuman  Knbuh,  761. 

Khumartakin  Buba(,  753. 

Khumajijan,  523. 

Khinaj,  759. 

EhunaD,  257. 

Khunayfghan,  517. 

Khurab,  757. 

Khurasan,  733. 

Khurasan  Road  f District),  70. 

Khurashah  Castle,  521. 

Khurashi  or  Khurshi,  517. 

Kburkan,  745. 

Khurramabad  and  river,  245,  246,  513. 

Khusf,  535. 

Khtishab  (Armenia),  263. 

— —  (Urganj),  755. 

Kh^han,  749. 

Khushkaiish,  749. 

Khusru,  Dih,  756. 

Khusra  and   Shirin  sculptures,   512, 

749. 
Khutlan,  738. 
Khuvar  of  Ray,  745,  753. 
Khuvar  Castle  (Pars),  516. 
Khuvi  (Khoi),  251,  761. 
Khuzistan,  512. 
Khwaf,  737. 
Khwaja  *Abdullah  Marwarid,  author 

of  Life  of  Shah  Isma^il,  170. 
Khwaja  MaliF,  574. 
Khwa^ah  Abmad  Ruba^,  761. 
Khwajah  A^mad  village,  761. 
Khwandan  river,  525,  765. 
Khwarizm  city,  new,  755,  756. 

lake  (Aral),  741. 

province,  742,  743,  758. 

Khwarkan,  Dih,  253. 
Khwashir  Castle,  534. 

Kiban  mountain,  254. 

Kid,  764. 

Kilan  Fa^un,  251. 

Kilat,  for  ^^al^ah,  736. 

KUat  Nadiri,  736. 

Kinarah,  764. 

Kir,  518. 

Kir  and  Bakfj,  250. 

Kirbal,  Upper  and  Lower,  520,  521. 

Kirdjay,  760. 

Kirind,  511,  749. 

Kirisht,  245. 

Kirjan,  747. 

Kirman,  530,  764. 

capitals,  945. 

description,  939. 

history,  942. 

Kirmanshah  or  Kirmlsin,  511,  749. 
Kirshahr,  261. 
Kish  or  Kishlsh,  765. 
^ishlal^,  246. 


Kishm  Island,  527,  528. 

Kishmar  or  Kjshm,  534. 

KiUb  al-Mau9U,  794. 

Kitab  Bagdad,  794. 

Kitab-i-^aidanah,  333. 

KiUb  Yamini,  798. 

KiUbu'l-Waraka,  98. 

K!t&  or  Kisu,  244. 

Kiyan  mountain,  254. 

KizU  Arvat  or  Ruba^,  742,  755. 

KizU  Rubat  (Jalola),  750. 

Kizil  Uzen,  252. 

KoNow,    Sten,    Languages    spoken 

between  the  Assam  Valley  and  Tibet, 

127. 

Past  Tense  in  Marafri,  417. 

Kozola  title  of  Kadphises,  428. 
l^ubad  Khurrab,  524. 
K&banjan,  517. 
Kubinan,  533. 
Kuchabad,  754. 
Kuchan,  735,  750. 
Kufah,  67. 
Kiih-i-8iyah,  757. 
Kuh-i-Taftan,  941. 
Kiihbanah,  243. 
Kuhdam,  747. 
K&histan  province,  533. 

-^ village,  519. 

Kuhjan,  517. 

Kuhnah  Urganj,  756. 

Kuhrftd  of  Sauj  Bulak,  240. 

Kuhrdd  Hills  and  village,  243,  761. 

Kuhiid,  243,  752. 

Kniasfahan,  746. 

Kui,  250. 

Kill  Uzan,  252. 

kiilanjan  Castle,  521. 

KQlkii  river,  513. 

Kuluniyah,  265. 

Kulur,  250. 

Kum,  243,  761. 

Kiimanat,  260. 

Kumarii,  523. 

KumariJa,  370,  etc. 

Kumis,  733,  745. 

Knmishah,  521,  761. 

Kumistan,  519. 

Kundur,  534. 

Kunijrah,  260. 

Kur  river  (Armenia),  255. 

(Fars),  520. 

Kfkrad,  521. 

Kiiran  (*Ira^  *Arab),  71. 
iuran  (Fars),  518. 
Korasht,  246. 
Kurdistan,  238,  509. 
Kurladi  or  Kurlavah,  740. 
Kurlavud,  743. 
Kurm,  529. 
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Kursi,  Babal,  765. 

Ko^an   Dynasty  of   Northern    India, 

Chronology  of,  176. 
Kiish  I^i^ar,  261. 
KQshan,  611. 

Kn^n  coins  and  Kadphises,  428. 
Knshid  mountain,  623. 
Knshk,  239. 
Euahk  Man^ur,  766. 
Kushk  Nu'man,  764. 
Ki^hk-i-Zard,  626,  761. 
KoiSinagara  or  Kusinara,  139. 
Kusinara,  430. 
Kusinara  or  Kui&inagara,  139. 
Knari,  736. 
Kostan,  767. 
Kosuy,  786. 

Kufb-ad-Din,  King  of  Hormuc,  631. 
iutha  Rabba,  760. 
al-^u|7abbali  in  the  Ghufran,  91. 
Kutmh,  521. 
KuTar,  765. 


Lab,  737. 

Labandan,  769. 

Laft,  627. 

Laghir,  618,  762. 

Labi j an,  747. 

Labor  Island,  628. 

Lal§  Qaratagin,  609. 

Lami-rud,  247. 

Lan  Island,  527,  528. 

Lar,  629,  763. 

Larandah,  265. 

Lardak  pass,  762. 

Larsnn,  760. 

Lashkar,  514. 

Lashtar,  610. 

Lasjird,  753. 

Las-rud,  757. 

Laufiya  Nandangafh,  490. 

Lawhar,  763. 

Laylan,  253. 

Le  Strange,   6.,  General  Sohindler 

and  Sir j an,  423. 
Description  of  Persia  and 

Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d. 

from  the  Nnzhat-al-^uliib  of  ^amd- 

Allah  Mustawfi,  49,  237,  609,  733. 
Lignite,  631. 
libf,  69. 

Lion's  Mouth  Gorge,  740,  768. 
Lon^  Island,  627. 
Lulpyamat,  263. 
Lu'lii',  804. 
Luliiah,  260. 


Lumbini  garden.  139. 

Lur,  Great  and  Little ;  Lnrist&n,  244. 

Lordakan  or  Lorgan,  246. 


Macdonald^  D.  B.,  Emotional 
Reli^on  m  Islam  aa  affected  by 
Music  and  Singing,  1-28. 

Madain,  71,  760. 

Madar  wa  Dukhtar  pass,  761. 

Madminiyah,  743. 

Madrasah  Sd^  Muhammad,  239. 

Madura  or  Mandura  language,  668. 

Mafazah  (Desert),  532. 

Maft,  251. 

Maghaz,  753. 

MabaUah  Bagh,  745,  753. 

Mahali^yah  Lake,  516. 

Mahan,  762. 

Mahayam^a,  Cambodjan,  171. 

Mahdiabad,  757. 

Mahi  Rubat,  754. 

Mahidasht,  512. 

Mahinda,  son  of  Asoka,  41. 

Malpm&d  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshah, 
857. 

Mabmudabad,  254,  759. 

Mahruban,  525. 

Maja'lu,  247. 

Majd-al-Din,  804. 

Ma^ma'-al-Ansub,  631. 

Mapan  (Lower  Zab),  264. 

Mai-rud,  241. 

Maius-Kal*ah,  764. 

MaKarjan,  518. 

Ma^kU  Canal,  750. 

Makin  Castle,  246. 

Makran,  descriptiou,  941. 

M&kuah  or  MSkuat  language,  668. 

Mai-Amir,  244. 

Malair,  247. 

Malan,  737. 

Malan  pass,  and  Rubat,  763. 

Malankubiyah  (Malacopeia),  261. 

Malasjird,  263,  761. 

Mala^iyah,  260. 

Malayan  Dialects,  Comparatiye  Vocabu- 
lary, 557. 

Maldivian,  Etymological  Vocabulary, 
909. 

Malek  Shah,  799. 

al-Malik  al-Na?ir  Yusuf,  800. 

Malikshah,  reign  of,  697. 

Malikshah  b.  Ma^mnd  b.  Muhammad, 
869. 

Malish  (Adharbayjan),  769. 

(Pars),  765. 
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Mamarah,  753. 

Mamluke  history,  105. 

Mand  river,  518. 

Mandistun,  518. 

Mandura  or  Madura  language,  558. 

Manl^Ishlagh,  741. 

ManorathapQrai^i,  952. 

al-Mansiir,  794. 

Mansorabttd,  742. 

Man^iirah,  745. 

Mara  in  the  guise  of  Buddha,  951. 

Maraghah,  248,  252. 

Maraghab  or  Faraghah,  529. 

Maraud,  253,  761. 

Mara(h!,  Note  on  the  past  tense  in,  417. 

Maraz,  739. 

Marbin,  237,  239. 

Mardin,  266. 

Marghzar  Darrah,  757. 

Marghzar  Lake,  526. 

Marghzars  (pasture-lands),  526. 

Marooliouth,    D.    S.,   Abu*l  -  'Ala 

al  -  Ma '  arri '  s    Correspondence    on 

Yeeetarianism,  289. 
Maridin,  787. 
Marinan,  736. 
Maijamnan,  243. 
Marftchak,  757. 

Marfist  or  Marvdasht,  520,  764. 
Mary   Shahijan   (Great   Mary),   739, 

757,  758. 
Manr-ar-Rud  or  Manr  Kuchik  (Little 

Marv),  738,  739,  764,  757. 
Marvab,  739. 
Marwamd  dynasty,  798. 
Maryam,  Ruba^,  755. 
Marzak,  765. 
Masan,  752. 
Ma^aram,  723. 
Mashhad  (Imam  Ri^a),  735. 

'Abd-al-*A?im,  240,  753. 

*Ali,  67,  750. 

Husayn,  67. 

Madar-i-Sula)'man,  527,  764. 

Mi^riyan,  744. 

Mashiz,  531. 

Mashk,  Rubut,  764. 

Mashkan,  626. 

Masin  river,  513. 

Masjid  Raziin,  754. 

Masrukan,  514. 

Mast-Kuh,  263. 

Mas'ud  b.  Mubammad  b.  Malikshah, 

861. 
Materia  Medica,  Persian,  333. 
Mawz  Lake,  522. 
May  Castle,  739. 
Mayafarikayn,  266. 
Maybud,  247. 
Maydan-i-Sul^n,  735. 


Mayidasht,  512. 
Mayin,  519,  520,  762. 
Maymanah  (Shiraz),  762. 

(Yahudiyah),  536. 

Mayyafariqin,  Three  Arabic  MSS.  on 

the  History  of,  785. 
Mazandaran,  743. 
Melitene,  260. 

MetempsTohosis,  393,  835,  840. 
Mihmanafist,  753. 
Mihrajanl^ha^,  246. 
Mihran  (Indus),  762. 
Mihran-rftd,  248. 
Mihyar,  761. 
Miiu  Mishmi  tribe,  127. 
Mikal,  534. 
Mil  *Omari,  754. 
Milabad,  755. 
Mills,  Professor  L.,  Zarathushtra  and 

Heraclitus,  897. 
Mimand,  518. 
Minao,  531. 
Minar,  751. 
Minarah  Gah,  755. 
Minuchihri,  Persian  poet,  581. 
Mir'at  al  Zaman,  799. 
Mishanan,  522. 
Mishkanut,  529. 
Mlshkln,  250. 
Miyan  Rudan,  751. 
Miyani  Road,  761. 
Miyanij,  251,  761. 
Moses,  Rock  of,  256. 
Mosul,  264,  751. 
Mother  and  Daughter  Pass,  761. 
Mo\ing  Sands,  768. 
Mugdhavabodhamauktika  and  its  evi- 
dence as  to  Old  Gujarat!,  537. 
Mughal  or  Turk,  252. 
Miighan  or  Mukan,  254. 
Mughuliyah,  243. 
Muhammad    Akkaf,    Shaykh,    killed, 

854. 
Mubammad  *Ali,  sou  of  Nura,  author 

of  Life  of  Shah  Isma'il,  889,  892. 
Mubammad,  College  of  Sultan,  239. 
Mubanimad  ibn  Ildagiz,  748,  749. 
Muhammad  Raz!  Beg,  893. 
Muhammad  b.  Mabmud  b.  Muhammad, 

870. 
Mubammad  b.  Malikshah,  Reign  of, 

604. 
Muhammad  b.  Yahya  killed,  854. 
Mubammad  Zaman  Mirza,  death,  889. 
Mubammadabad,  755. 
Muhawwal,  71. 
Mujahidabad,  534. 
Mu'jam  al-Buldan,  796. 
Mulabid  (Assassins)  Castles,  241,  254, 

525. 
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Miiller,  Profeesor  Max,  Sanskrit  MSS., 

611. 
Muminabad,  635. 
Muqtafi  Caliph,  788. 
Murad,  Sul^,  890. 
MiirchahKhurd,  761. 
Murdan  Na'im,  251,  253. 
Mor^hab  River,  739. 
MiirjaD  or  Murkhan  Mountain,  523. 
Murustak,  743,  744. 
Mtisa-abid,  755. 
Mdflh,  266. 
Musbk  Mabna,  755. 
Matarriz  Mosque,  Nishap&r,  burned, 

854. 
al-Mufailar  Qara  Arslan,  805. 
MuzdaJ^an  river,  242,  243. 


N. 


Naband,  518. 

Nad  *Ali,  533. 

Naghaz,  253. 

Nahr  *l8a,  71. 

Nahr  Malik,  71. 

Nahraban,  750. 

Nahrawan,  71. 

Xajaf,  750. 

Naifram,  517. 

Naim-ad-Din  Kubri,  743. 

Najmabad,  242. 

NajmuM-Bin  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad 

ar  Rawandi,  568. 
Nakhohivan,  253. 
Namak,  Dih,  753. 
Namak  Lawa  mountain,  243. 
Nandangarh  mound,  153. 
Nardiban  Payah,  755. 
Narkis  (Narcissus)  Plain,  527. 
Narmashir,  531. 
Narrows  of  the  Oxus,  740,  758. 
Nashawa,  253. 
Na^ibm,  266. 
Na?ir-ad-Din  of  T^s,  252. 
Na^irabad  or  Na^ratabad,  533. 
Na^r  al-Daula,  799. 
Natanz,  244. 
Naw  Diz,  251. 
Naw,  Pul-i-,  762. 
Naw  Shagird,  758. 
Nawbanjan    or    Nawbandagan,     524, 

765. 
Nayin,  247. 
Naylan,  253. 
Navriz,  521,  529. 
New  Bridge,  762. 
Nicholson,  R.  A.,  RisalatuM-Ghufran 

by  AbO'l-*Ala  al-Ma*arri,  Part  II, 

75,  337,  813. 


Nih,  533. 

Nihavand,  247,  751. 

Nikbfty,  RubAt,  760. 

Nikdah,  260. 

Niksar,  264. 

Nfl  (*Ira^  'Arab),  71,  760. 

Nim  Murdan,  744. 

Nimr,  767. 

Nim.Rah,  511. 

Nimruz,  533. 

Nineveh,  266. 

Nisa,  744. 

Nisar,  747. 

Nishapiir,  734,  753,  754,  756. 

NishapQr   destroyed    by    the    Ghuz^, 

864. 
Nishnak  or  Nishkunan,  624. 
Nisht  or  Na'Isht  mountain,  519. 
Nismiir,  244. 

Nitimanjari  Quotation,  956. 
Niyajiin,  252. 
Notices  of  Books — 
Aufrecht,     Th.,     Leipzig     Univ., 

Katalog  der  HSS.,  207. 
Beveridge,     A.     S.,     History     of 

Humayiin,  681. 
Brockelmann,  C,  Gesch.  d.  Arab. 

Litt.,  469. 
Burgess,   J.,  Muhammadan  Archi- 
tecture of  Ahmadabad,  208. 
Bumaby,  Rev.  S.  B.,  Jewish  and 

Muhammadan  Calendars,  183. 
Cabaton,  A.,  Nouvelles  Recherches 

sur  les  Chams,  672. 
Cadi^,  L.,  Phon^que  Annamite, 

665. 
Chahners,   R.,   Majjhima    Nikaya, 

472. 
Crow,  F.  E.,  Arabic  Manual,  461. 
Dalman,  6.  H.,  Aramaeisch-Neu- 

hebraeisches  Worterbuch,  189. 
Finot,  L.,   Ra^^rapala  Pariprocha, 

196. 
Ghose,  N.  N.,  Memoirs  of  Maharaja 

NubkL«w>en  Bahadur,  692. 
Griinwedel,  A.,  Buddhist  Art  in 
India,  revised  by  J.  Burgess,  220. 
Hardy,  E.,  Indiens  Kultur  in  der 
BliiUiezeit  des  Buddhismus,  217. 
Heron,  Allen  E.,  Hamadani,  467. 
Horn,  P.,  Gesch.  d.  Pers.  Litt.,  469. 
Huth,    G.,    Neun    Mahaban    In- 

schriften,  209. 
Johns,  Rev.   C.  H.  W.,   Assyrian 

Deeds  and  Documents,  682. 
Johnstone,  P.  de  Lacy,  Muhammad 

and  his  Power,  680. 
Eeilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  203. 
Khakhanov,  A.,  Georgian  Literature, 
442. 
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£ieIhom,  F.,  Brachstucke  Indischer 

Sohauspiele,  434. 
Lajonqniere,    £.    Lunet   de,  Atlas 

Arch^ologique  de   Plndo- Chine, 

667. 
Laufer,   B.»  Ein    Suhngedicht  der 

Bonpo,  462. 
Littmann,  £.,  Zor  £iitzi£fenuig  der 

^afa-Inschriften,  177. 
Maodonell,  A.  A.,  Sanskrit  Qrammar, 

440. 
Mukherji,  P.  C,  Antiquities  in  the 

Tarai,  Nepal,  etc.,  215. 
Mulyany,  C.  M.,  Translation  from 

Urdu  for  advanced  Students,  670. 
Neumann,  E.  £.,  Die  Beden  Ootamo 

Buddho*s,  472. 
Parisot,  D.,  Mission  Scientifique  en 

Turquie  d'Asie,  186. 
Pusey,     P.     E.,     Tetraeuangelium 

Sanctum  juxta  simplicem  Syrorum 

Yereionem,  676. 
Sarkar,  Jadunath,  India  of  Aurang- 

zeb,  687. 
Skeat,  W.,  Fables  and  Folk  Tales 

from  an  Eastern  Forest,  184. 
Smith,  V.  A.,  Asoka,  191. 
Specht,  £.,  Die  D^chriffrement  dee 

Monnaies  sindo-ephthalites,  224. 
Stein,  M.  A.,  Exploration  in  Chinese 

Turkestan,  212. 
Streck,    M.,   Die   alte    Landschaft 

Babylonien  nach  den  Arabischen 

Geographen,  187. 
Sykes,  Major  P.  M.,  Ten  Thousand 

Miles  in  Persia,  959. 
Tremo'ille,  M.  le  due  de.  Notice  sur 

la  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Joachim 

Menant,  200. 
Weissbach,  F.  H.,  Die  Sumerische 

Frage,  181. 
Willmore,  J.  S.,  Spoken  Arabic  of 

Egypt,  444. 
Wright,  Dr.  W.,  Cambridge  Syriac 

IdSS..  433. 
Ni^dah,  753. 
Nu'manfyah,  71. 
Nur  Khan,  Rubat,  756. 
Niiran,  Ruba^,  754. 
Nuzrar,  758. 
Nyayayarttika,  365. 


0. 

Obituakt  Notices — 
Beames,  J.,  722. 
Feer,  L.,  726. 
Gibb,  E.  J.  W.,  486. 
Weber,  A.,  228. 


Observatory  of  Maraghah,  252. 
Old  Woman's  Pass,  763. 
Oquilid  Qirwash,  794. 
Onental  Congress  XIII,  964. 
Ormuz,  531. 
Ottoman  Turks,  258. 
Oxus  river,  739-742. 


Padmapai^  at  Safichi,  32. 

Pani  Angiasht,  252. 

Panjhir,  738. 

Paradise  in  the  Ghufran,  76. 

Parah,  754. 

Pardahlis  Pass,  759. 

Parvab  river,  519,  520. 

Pasava,  253. 

Pashiyan,  745. 

PersepoUs,  519. 

Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in  1340,  49, 

237,  509,  733. 
Persia,  South-East,  Historical  Notes, 

939. 
Persia  under  the  Mongols,  49,  237, 

609,  733. 
Persian  Materia  Medica,  333. 
Phaidagaran,  255. 
Pilsuvar  or  Pilvar,  254,  759. 
Pishavaran,  533. 
Pishgah,  742. 
Pishkanat,  522. 
Pishkin  District,  250,  254. 
PoussiN,    L.    DE    LA    V.,    Ou   the 

Authority  of  the  Buddhist  Agamas, 

363. 
Prakrits,  Vraca^a  and  Sindhi,  47. 
Pratapa  Immadi  Deva  Ra^a,  663. 
Prehistoric  Burial  Sites  in  Southern 

India,  165. 
Puchkan,  737. 
Piil  Biilii,  523. 
Pul-i-Naw,  762. 
Pulvar,  519,  520. 
P^hkil  Darrah,  243. 
Pusht-i-Farush,  735. 


Q. 

Qal*at  Ja*bar,  Siege  of,  787. 

Qambar  'All,  embassy  to  Shlraz,  890. 

Qasim  Khan,  892. 

Qilij  Arslan  b.  Sulaiman,  799. 

Qipcaq  Steppe,  892. 

Qissa  $afavi,  889. 

Qumaj,  governor  of  Balkh,  853. 

Qutb  al-DIn  al-'Abudi,  790. 
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R. 

Radhan  Olra^F),  70. 

(Pare),  621. 

Rafidis,  571. 

Ra^^atu's  •  ^udur  wa  Ayatu's-Suror, 

568. 
Rabbah,  751. 

Rakhid  or  Raliand  mountain,  241. 
RakhushmUhan,  758. 
RalFl^,  265. 
Ramhurmuz,  514. 
Ramjird,  520. 
Ram  Varan,  524. 
Ramin  and  Vis,  493. 
Ramzayan,  517. 
Ranking,  G.,  Two  Old  Manuacripte, 

426. 
Ra8-al-*Ayn,  265. 
Ras-al-Kalb,  753. 
Rasband  or  Rasmand,  244. 
Rasht,  746. 
Rafitak  mountain,  529. 
Ratin  river,  523. 
Ray,  240,  753. 
Razik  river,  739. 
Righan  or  Rikan,  530. 
RLsalatuM-Gliufran  by  Abu*l-'Ala  al- 

Ma^arrt,  75,  337,  813. 

contents,  80-86. 

Rishahr,  513,  525. 
Rfvaz.  253. 


Sabzivar  (Nishapiir),  735,  753. 

I^ada^h  Ibn  Tfisaf  al-Fallabi,  290. 

I^adaqa,  605. 

I^adr  Shihabu'd-Din  A^mad,  578. 

^adrayn,  70. 

Sa'dun-Molk,  608. 

Sadur,  758. 

^afab,  765. 

§afi-riid,  252. 

Safid,  532. 

Safid-r^d,  241,  251,  746,  758,  759. 

§afi*u*d-Din  Isfahani,  579. 

Sagsabad,  241,  752,  761. 

Sahampati,  423. 

Sahand  mountain,  249. 

^abik,  Great  and  Little,  521,  764. 

Sabmisb,  747. 

Sahr  river,  734. 

Sa'idabad  (Herat),  756. 

^Kirman),  766. 

(Tabriz),  761. 

Saifu'l  Daula  Ibn  Hamdan,  78. 

Sa'i^hah,  765. 

Sai'idabid,  Account  of,  945. 

Sail  Bali,  755. 

$ain  Kal'ah,  243,  752. 

Sa'ird,  265. 

$ai  city,  762. 

§aji,  748,  749. 

Sa^^hir,  251. 

Sakbis,  535. 

Sakkan.  river.  518. 


61. 
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Sang-i-Saf!d  pass,  762. 

Sangabad,  758. 

Sangan,  751. 

Sangbast,  754. 

Sanghamitta,  Asoka's  daughter,  41. 

Sanij,  532. 

Sanjad-rud,  250. 

Sanian,  737. 

Sanjidah  or  Sanjad,  252,  758,  759. 

Sanskrit  Maxims,  174. 

SanskritMSS.,  Professor  Max  Miiller's, 

611. 
8ar-i-pul,  70. 
Sarah,  Sarav,  or  Sar&t,  and  riyer,  249, 

251. 
Sarahand  monntain,  250. 
Saraitin,  252. 

Sarakhs  and  river,  736,  739,  754. 
Saram  hills,  513. 
^ararn,  523. 
Sarcham,  761. 
Sard-rnd  (Dihistan),  755. 

(Hamadan),  756. 

(Tahriz),  248. 

Sareb  T'hmogveli,  493. 

Sarhang  Ruba(,  755. 

Sari,  744. 

Sariahan,  242. 

Sarkan,  247. 

fiarngadeya,  661. 

Sarsar,  750. 

Sariishak,  764. 

Sarvistau,  517,  763. 

Satakanjki,    Andhra    king  on    Safichi 

gateway,  40. 
Saturik,  242. 
Sauj  Bulak,  240,  242. 
Sayah,  242,  761. 
Savanat,  529. 
Sayanj,  753. 
Sayil-rnd,  248. 
Saymarah,  245,  246,  513. 
Sayyidi  Ghar,  757. 
Scnefer  Coll.,  Hidtory  of  SeljCiqs,  567, 

849. 
Seljuqs,  Manuscript  History  in  Schefer 

Coll.  in  Paris,  567,  849. 
S^mang  Bukit  Dialect,  557. 
S^mang  Paya  Dialect,  557. 
S^mangs,  557. 
Sewell,  R.,  Prehistoric  Burial  Sites 

in  Southern  India,  165. 
Sha*b  Ba\'van,  619,  522,  524,  765. 
Shahankan,  763. 
Shabankarah,  516,  528. 
Shabdabahar,  247. 
Shaburl^n,  738,  754. 
Shad  Hurmuz,  70. 
Shad  ICubad,  69. 
Shadhkan,  525. 


Shadyakh,  734. 

Shaft,  746. 

ghah  Arman,  794. 

Shah  Isma*il,  Author  of  the  Life  of, 

170. 
Shah  Isma^il  ^afayf,  Author  of  the 

Life  of.  889. 
Shahabad,  514. 
Shaharah  Castle,  517. 
Shahin,  241. 
Shahr-i-Atabeg,  764. 
Shahr.i-Babak,  531,  764. 
8hahr-i-Billps,  735. 
8hahr-i-Da|^anus,  530. 
Shahr-i-Naw  (Adharbayjan),  761. 

(Bakharz),  737. 

Shahrabad,  744. 

Shahraban,  71,  750. 

Shahrah,  259. 

Shahrak,  762. 

Shahrazur,  511. 

Shahriyar  Bridge,  526,  762. 

Shahru,  763. 

Shahrud  river  (Great),  241,  252,  744. 

(Little),  250,  252. 

Shaibani,  892. 

Shakak  Mountain,  735. 

Sha^]^  Rudbar,  522. 

Shakmabad,  761. 

Shal  and  Shal  river,  250,  252. 

Shamakh!,  256. 

Shamlram  (Herat),  736. 

Shamiran  (Tarum),  243. 

Shamiran    Castle    (Juwaym    Abu 

Abmad),  522. 
Shamkur  and  Lake,  2.)5,  257,  759. 
Shams  al-Daula,  793. 
Shankalabad,  761. 
Shankavan  Castle,  519. 
Shapur,  city,  river,  and  statue,  522, 

523,  765. 
Sharafu'd-DTn  Aniishirwan  b.  Ehalid, 

861. 
Sharahun  or  Sharamin,  246. 
Sharakhs,  535. 
Shatt-al-Mii,  750. 
Shaykh  Shu'ayb  Island,  527. 
Shidan,  526. 
Shi'ites,  571. 
Shikan  Pasture,  526. 
Shikashtah  Castle,  519,  762. 
Shimsh'it,  260. 
al-Shims]iati,  794. 
Shir,  Dih,  764. 
Shiraz,  516,  762-765. 
Shir-g^r,  609. 
Shirin,  ^a^r,  70,  749. 
Shirin  river,  510,  513,  525. 
Shirin  and   Khusru  sculptures,    511, 

512,  749. 
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Shirvan  Province,  266. 

Shirwan  river,  266. 

Shar  river,  526. 

Shurah-rfid,  734. 

IShuristan,  621. 

Shurmari,  263. 

Shustar,  613. 

Sibawaihi,  98. 

Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  799. 

Sidrah,  764. 

Sif  Bani  Zuhayr,  517. 

Sif  *Umarah,  517. 

Siffin,  265. 

Sih  Dih,  Rubat,  766. 

Sih  Gimbadhan,  519. 

Sihnah  villaj^e,  749. 

Sijistan,  633. 

Silakhur,  245,  246,  513. 

Simkan,  617,  763. 

Simon,   R.,  The  Successor   of   Deva 

Raya  II  of  Vijayanagara,  661. 
Sin,  761. 
Sinabar-rud,  765. 
Sindhi,  47. 
Siniz,  626. 
Sinjar,  266. 
Sin^'ar,  866. 

Sinjar  b.  Malikshab,  849. 
Sinn,  264,  266. 
Sipan  mountain,  262. 
Siraf,  617. 
Sirak,  266. 
Siriahk,  757. 

Sirjan,  423,  630,  764,  766,  947. 
Sirjani  Garden,  630. 
Sis,  262. 
Sisijat,  623. 

Sistan  province  and  city,  533,  767. 
Sitadkan  river,  625. 
Sitakan,  762. 
Sitwan  or  Siwan,  266. 
Sivas,  269,  761. 
Sivri  Hi9ar,  261. 
Siyah  Kiih  (Balkh),  754. 

(Karffas),  633. 

(Sablan),  250. 

Siyah  Rastan,  743,  744. 

Siyah-rud,  533. 

Smith,    V.    A.,    Chronology    of    the 

Eu^an  DjTiasty  of  Northern  India, 

175. 


Successor     of     Deva     Riya    II    of 

YijayanaKara,  661. 
SudaJ^aniyah,  751. 
Suias,  242. 
Suhravard,  242. 
SQ^  Thamanin,  265. 
Sukdman  b.  Qutalmish,  799. 
Sulayman  Shah  Saljii^,  610. 
Sulayman  II,  his  coins,  746. 
Sulayman  Shah  b.  Muhammad,  872. 
Sulbaran,  754. 
al-SCdi,  344. 
Suiian,  Rubat,  764. 
Sul^nabad  (Turshiz),  534. 

(of  Fat\?  *Ali  Shah),  244. 

Jamjamal,  511. 

Sul^anlyah,  241,  748,  752,  758,  760. 

Sul{an!yah  or  Dih- i- Sultan,  763. 

Sumayram,  613. 

Sumffhan,  241,  532,  762,  753,  761. 

Sunibar,  765. 

Sunkurabad,  242,  763. 

Sur  river,  266. 

Sura  Ambat^ha,  952. 

Suran,  Ruba^,  768. 

Surkh,  Dih,  753. 

Suru,  763. 

St»  or  Siisan  (Luristan),  246. 

Sus  or  Silsin  (KhQzistan),  514. 

Siis  river,  613. 

Suwil^an,  752. 

Swamp  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  750. 

Sykbs,  Major  P.  M.,  Historical  Notes 

on  South-East  Persia,  939. 


Tab  river,  513,  524  ;  modem,  526. 

Tabah,  618. 

Tabarik  (Ray),  240. 

Tabarik  village,  243. 

Tabarifltan,  743,  744. 

Tabas  Kilak!  or  Tamr,  533,  535. 

jabas  Maslnan  or  'Unnab,  533,  536. 

Xabasayn,  536. 

Tabriz,  248,  760,  761. 

Tabriz!  Mosque,  530. 
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Takin  Bridge,  525. 

Takin  Kuh,  754. 

Takht-i-KhatOn,  739. 

Takht-i-Sulayman,  242. 

Takrit,  70. 

T&14p*n  (or  Tayi^&n)  of  Tukharistan, 

739. 
Taiilpan  of  Juzjan,  738,  739,  754. 
Tallinn  District  (Kazvfn),  243,  739. 
Taluh  or  Tawalish  District,  241,  250, 

252,  759. 
Tamar  Aghach,  261. 
Tarn! j  an,  746. 
Tamsar,  247. 
Tanah,  64. 

Tang-i-Dahan-i-Shir,  740. 
Tan^-i-Zinah,  529. 
Tanjah,  534. 
Taranatha,  363,  365. 
Tuazak  or  Tararak,  514. 
T^rik  mountain,  744. 
Tari^L  Khurasan  District,  70. 
Ta*r!kh  al  Islam,  800. 

Ta'rikh  Mayyafariqin,  785. 

Tarik]^  §hahi,  170. 

T"^,  256. 

Tannishah,  536. 

Tartar  river,  256. 

Tarum  Districts,  243,  529,  763. 

Taram  rirer,  252. 

Taruj,  249. 

Ta*sar,  747. 

Tashki,  763. 

Tasnj,  249. 

Taos-al-^aramavn,  519. 

tarraj  or  Tawwaz,  517,  523. 

Ttvfur  Castle,  525. 

Taji^n,  738. 

Taymarrah,  71. 

Tejendab,  736. 

Ter,  230. 

Thakan  river,  518. 

Thamanin,  Su^,  265. 

Tharthar  river,  265. 

Tbeodosiopolifl,  260. 

Three  Arabic  M8S.  on  the  history  of 
the  city  of  Mayyafariqin,  785. 

Tib,  69. 

Tibeto-Bunnan  languages,  128. 

Tiflis,  257,  759. 

Tiflisin548,  791. 

Tijrris  course,  66. 

TifTTw,  Blind,  750. 

Tihran,  241. 

Tila  Lake,  249. 

Timirifftan,  763. 

Tir  Castle,  516. 

Tir.i.Khuda  Castle,  517. 

Tir  Murdin,  522,  765. 

Tiran,  751,  752. 


Tirmid,  739,  754. 

Tirrikh  fish,  262. 

Tiz  Castle,  516. 

Toleho  language,  558. 

Trade  between  India  and  Europe,  378. 

routes,  Early,  378  et  seq. 

Transmigration  ol  the  soul,  380. 

Tuala  Lake,  244. 

Tub,  513. 

Tiidah,  753. 

Tughril  b.  Arslan,  876. 

Tughril  b.  Muhammad  b.  Malikshah, 

858. 
Tughril  Beg,  reign,  589. 
Tiik  Kal'ahsi,  742. 
Tukharistan,  738. 
Tfilim,  746. 
Tun  (Badghis),  757. 
Tun  (Kuhistan),  534. 
Tut  Aghach,  261. 
Tiiran  Rubat,  754. 
Tiiran  Shah,  530. 
Turb,  513. 

Turbat-i-Haydari,  737. 
Turbat-i-Shaykh  Jam,  756. 
Turk  or  Mughal,  252. 
Turkan  Khatiin,  602. 
Turkhan-rud,  241. 
Turk!  text  of  Babar's  Memoirs,  653. 
Turkman  Kandi,  761. 
Turseh,  249. 
Turshiz,  534,  536,  756. 
Tu8,  735. 

TiLsankan  river,  735. 
Tiisar,  763. 
Tustar,  513. 
Tut-Suvari,  758. 
Tuvi,  247. 


U. 

Uddyotakara,  366. 

UighQrchah,  742. 

Cjan  (Adharbavjan),  249,  761. 

— —  (Fars),  51*9. 

Uijeniya,  M)n  of  Asoka,  41. 

Ukairun,  737. 

*Ukbarah,  751. 

*Umar,  Caliph,  583. 

♦TJmarah  Coast,  517. 

*Umar-i-'Ajaml,  853. 

VmH  Bulks.  603. 

^nar,  250. 

Urd,  526. 

Urdubid,  254. 

Urganj,  Old  and  New,  740,  741,  742, 

755,  756,  758. 
TJrmiyah  City  and  I^ke,  249, 251,  7GG. 
Urmd?  or  Urmui  Island,  527,  762. 
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Mr.  A.  N.  WoLLASTON  said  : — 

It  is  the  wish,  and  therefore  the  command,  of  Lord  Reay  that 
I  should  address  you  a  few  words ;  to  use  the  glowing  imagery  of 
the  East,  **  I  am  yoked  to  the  plough  of  duty."  Permit  me, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  to  welcome  you 
here  to-night  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  this  splendid 
gathering;  to  each  and  all  of  you  our  warmest  thanks  are  due. 
The  Asiatic  Society  bear  a  learned — a  very  learned — ^reputation, 
and  there  is  a  general  idea  that  a  person  is  not  eligible  for 
membership  unless  possessing  a  knowledge  of  so  many  Eastern 
tongues  as  to  qualify  for  a  prominent  position  in  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  I  wish  any  poor  words  of  mine  could  remove  such 
an  erroneous  impression  and  lead  a  wider  circle  of  those  interested 
in  our  Indian  Empire  to  join  our  ranks;  this  would  indeed  be 
a  glorious  return  for  our  efforts  of  this  evening.  Once  again  I  most 
cordially  thank  you. 
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each  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 


OF  THB 


SANSKRIT,    ARABIC, 

AND    ALLIED    ALPHABETS. 


Thb  system  of  TransUteration  shown  in  the  Tables  given 
oyerleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
International  Oribntal  Conorbss  of  1894;  and^  in  a 
Besolution,  dated  October^  1896^  the  Council  of  the  Botal 
Asiatic  Socibty  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  (so 
&r  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies^  **  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system '' 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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SANSKRIT   AND   ALLIED   ALPHABETS. 


a 
d 
i 
t 

u 
n 

r 
f 
I 
I 
e 
a% 


1 


'  {Anutv&ra)  . 

*  {AnunHsika) 

:  (Fisfiryfl)  .  . 

X  (JihtamUtiya) 

X  {UpadhnUlniya) 


0 

.  au 
.  k 
.kh 

•  ^ 
.  gh 

.  h 
.  c 
.  ch 

•  J 

•Jh 

•  n 

m 
fh 

fi 

h 

h 


7 


Udatta 
Svartta 
Anuddita 


•   .' 

w    . 

•  th 

H     . 

•  4 

n   . 

.4h 

^   . 

•  « 

T     . 

.    t 

w   . 

.  th 

1     . 

.    d 

IT    • 

.dh 

w    . 

.    n 

«    . 

•   P 

f 

.ph 

35    • 

'aha)  .... 

a 

m 

y 

r 
< 
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ARABIC   AND   ALLIED   ALPHABETS. 


\  at  beginning  of  word  omit; 

ui- * 

V 4 

elsewhere 

.  .  .  -^  or  ^ 

J    ....    / 

uf  ,  .  .  .  .    1 

^  —  b 

{JM       .     .     .     .      < 

r  ••••'» 

/   ....   6 

i»    .  ,  .  .    t 

^     .    SOT  Sh 

o  •  •  •  •  « 

iJ   .    forth 

u^    .  .  «  or  I 

J   .  .  IT  or  p 

Diphthongs. 

^   •  JOTif; 

J^  d,  ^,  or  s 

*....* 

4^'   ....  at 

C-...   * 

t i 

s^  .  .  .  .  y 

)' ....«« 

^  .  AorAA 

b    ....   ^ 

tra«/ti   .  .  .  i. 

0    .  .  .  .  d 

t    ••••- 

VOWBI*. 

hamna  jl  or  2^ 

0    .  dordh 

^  .  goT  gh 

^   ....   a 

Ment  t    .  .  h 

J r 

^    .  .  .  .  / 

—   .  .  .  .    1 

letter  not  pro- 

j    ....    I 

J ? 

J.    ....    u 

nounced.  .-^ 

Additional  Lbttbrs. 


Fbbsuk,  Hindi, 
AMD  Paubtu. 

TUULUH  ONLY. 

BUTDl  AMD 

Paksbtu. 

PakihtO 

OKLT. 

V    .       .  .   P 

(^when  pro- 

c^ or  s;;^  . 

.^ 

t  •• 

•   y 

^   .    c  or  ^ 

nounced  as 

5or^    .  . 

4 

J*  ■  ■ 

•         ? 

;   •  f  orM 

g  .  .  .  .   k 

J  or J  •  •  • 

r 

w  •  • 

'     9 

^      .  .  .  9 

C^  .  .  .  .  n 

c/»>  .  . 

.  M 

V   •     •  •  i 

^    ....  1 
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PALI    TEXT    SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

M.  tUILE  SENART,  de  rinstitat. 

Pkovbuor  FAITSBOLL.  Pbofbssor  J.  E8TLIN  CARPENTER. 

ROBERT  CHALMERS,  Esq. 

Mtma^in^  Chaimum—T.  W.  RHTS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London, W. 
(With  power  to  add  workers  to  their  namber.) 

Eon,  8te,  and  IVmm.  for   AmBricm—Vtoieuor  Lanman,   Harrard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon,  8$e.  tmd  Trtoi,  for  C$yUm — E.  R.  Gooneratae,  Esq.,  Atapatta  Mada- 
liyar,  Galle. 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  accessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  Uniyersity  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  m 
half  (about  B.C.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselveS|  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  the  world's  history  which  bears  any  close  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Yedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — ^than  the  publication  of  the  Vedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  7,200  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Quineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


*^*  Sitbsci^ptions  for  1902  are  dtie,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  mil  send  in  their  payments  withotU  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
ease  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  **Pdli 
Text  Society, ^^    (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.) 
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NEW  SERIES. 


The  following  works  of  this  series  are  now  for  sale  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W.     Price  10«.  a  volume,  except  vols.  9,  10. 

I,  2.  Part  I  (Vols.  I  and  II)  of  the  Persian  historian  Mir 
Kh wand's  'Kauzat-us-Safi,'  or  'Garden  of  Purity,'  translated 
by  Mr.  E.'-Behatsek,  and  containing  the  Moslem  Version  of 
our  Bible  stories,  and  the  lives  of  the  prophets  from  Adam 
to  Jesus,  and  other  historical  matter.     1891  and  1892. 

3,  4.  Part  II  (Vols.  I  and  II)  of  the  above,  containing 
a  full  and  detailed  life  of  Muhammad  the  Apostle,  with  an 
appendix  about  his  wives,  concubines,  children,  secretaries, 
servants,  etc.     1893. 

6.  Part  II  (Vol.  Ill)  of  the  above,  containing  the  lives 
of  Abu  Bakr,  'IJmar,  'IJthmftn,  and  'All,  the  immediate 
successors  of  Muhammad.     1894. 

6.  The  Katha  Kosa,  a  collection  of  Jain  stories,  translated 
from  Sanscrit  Manuscripts  by  C.  H.  Tawney,  M.A.     1895. 

7.  Bidding  (Miss  C.  M.).    Bana's  Kadambari.     1896. 

8.  CowELL  (Professor  E.  B.)  and  Mr.  Thomas  (of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge).     Bana's  Harsa  Carita.     1897. 

9, 10.  Steingass  (Dr.  F.).  The  last  twenty-four  Makamats 
of  Abu  Muhammad  al  Kasim  al  Hariri,  forming  Vol.  II ; 
Chenery's  translation  of  the  first  twenty-four  Makamats  sold 
with  it  as  Vol.  I.     1898.     Price  15«.  a  volume. 

II,  Gastbr  (Dr.  M,).  The  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,  or  the 
Hebrew  Bible  Historiale.  A  collection  of  Jewish  legends 
and  traditions  translated  from  the  Hebrew.     1899. 

12.  Davids  (Mrs.  Rhys).  A  Buddhist  manual  of  psvcho- 
logical  ethics  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  being  a  translation 
of  the  Dhamma  Sangani  from  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  of 
the  Buddhist  Canon.     1900. 

Jmt  out — 

13.  Bbveridoe  (Mrs.  H.).  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Gulbadan 
Begum,  aunt  of  Akbar  the  Great,  translated  from  the  Persian. 

In  preparation — 

14.  Davids  (Professor  Rhys).     The  Katha  Vatthu. 
16.  Ross  (Principal  E.  D.).     History  of  the  Seljuks. 
16.  Watters  (T.).     Yuan  Chwang's  Travels. 
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The  Society  has  determined  to  bring  out  a  series  of 
monographs  which  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  publication 
of  papers  too  long  to  appear  in  the  Journal. 

Arrangements  have  so  far  been  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  following : — 

(1)  Gbrini   (Major  Q.   E.).      Researches  on  Ptolemy's 

Geography.     {In  the  Press.) 

(2)  WiNTERNiTz  (Dr.  M.).     Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 

in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Library,  with  an 
Appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas.     {Ready.) 

(3)  HiRSCHFELD   (Dr.    H.).      New   Researches  into   the 

Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran.    {Ready.) 

(4)  Strong  (Professor  S.  A.).     The  History  of  Jakmak, 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  Ibn  'Arabshah.  {In  the  Press,) 

(5)  Le    Strange    (Guy).      Description    of    Persia   and 

Mesopotamia  in  the  year  1340  a.d.,  from  the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub  of  Hamd-Allah  Mustawfi,  with 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  that  work.  {Nearly 
ready,) 

Any  persons  wishing  copies  of  the  printed  circulars 
containing  information  as  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
and  the  Asiatic  Monographs,  are  requested  to  apply  to 

THE   SECRETARY,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
22,  Albemarle   Street, 

LONDON,  W. 
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OTTO   HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 
ORIENTAL    BOOKSELLER, 

Official  Agent  to  the  India  Office,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Indian 

Oovemment  PnblicationB,  the  PnblicationB  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  etc.,  etc. 


Mb.  Otto  Harrassowitz  is  able  to  supply,  at  the  shortest  notice  and  most 
favourable  tenns,  all  Oriental  books  and  periodicals,  and  begs  to  solicit  the 
orders  of  Oriental  scholars.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  new  and  second-hand 
Oriental  books.  Catalogues  and  a  quarterly  list  (entitled  „  ©etid^t  fiber  neue 
Chnrerbungen  ")  are  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  on  application.  Copies  of 
the  following  catalogues  are  still  to  be  had  : — 

Catalogue  258.     IBAHIAH,  CA17CA8IAK,  FDnOSH-lTIGlTB,  AND  TTTBKISH. 

TATAR  LANGUAGES.      1448  Nos. 
Catalogue    259.      THE     FAB     EAST,    CHINESE,    INDO  -  CHINESE,    AND 

POLTNESIAN  LANGUAGES  AND  LirEEATURES.     1071  NO0. 
Catalogue  260.    LANGUAGE  AND  HISTOBT  OF  EGTPT.    COPTIC  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITEBATUBE.     Contaiimig,  among  others,  the  library  of  the  late 

Dr.  Victor  von  Strauss  u.  Tomey.     610  Noe. 
Catalogue  264.     SEMITIC  PEOPLES  AND  LANGUAGES.     THE  ISLAM,  THE 

QOBAN,   THE  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.     Containing  the  large  library  of 

the  late  Professor  Ludw.  Krehl,  Leipzig,  and  portions  of  the  libraries  of 

Dr.  W.  Pertoch  (Gotha)  and  Professor  C.  Abel  (Erlangen).     3756  Nos. 

A  catalo^e  of  the  library  of  the  late  PB0FES80B  JOHANNES  SCHMIDT, 
Berlin,  containing  a  very  large  collection  of  books  on  general  and  comparative  philology, 
is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Otto  Harrassowitz  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  following 
important  work,  recently  published  : — 

THE  KASHMIBIAN  ATHABVA-YEDA  (School  of  the  P&ippal&das).  Reproduced 
by  chromophotography  from  the  manuscript  in  the  University  Library  at 
Tiibingen.  Edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore  and  of  the  Boyal  Eoerhard  •  Earls  •  University  in  Tiibingen 
by  M.  BLOOMFIELD  and  R.  GARBE.  3  vols,  (with  644  plates).  FoUo. 
In  boards.     Price:  860,  or  M.  216,  or  £10  10«.  net. 

Only  26  copies  still  unsold.  University  Libraries  cannot  do  without  this  excellent 
edition,  the  Atharva-Veda  manuscript  of  Tiibingen  being  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  text  of  the  Paippalada  School,  not  yet  published  before. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BETVE  OBIENTALE  POXTB  LBS  ^TITDES  OUBALO-ALTAiaXTES.  Journal 
de  la  Section  Orientale  de  la  Soci^t^  Ethnographicjue  Hongroise  et  de 
1* Academic  Orientale  de  Commerce  k  Budapest.  Rldigee  par  T.  K17N0S 
et  B.  MUNKACSI.    Price,  Eight  Marks  yearly. 

This  periodical  is  published  quarterly;  it  is  devoted  prindpallv  to  the  study  and 
research  of  the  Oural- Altaic  Languages  and  Literatures,  but  the  otner  Oriental  studies 
are  also  treated  therein. 

OTTO    HABBASSOWITZ,   LEIPZIG, 

ORIENTAL    BOOKSELLEB. 
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Messrs.  LUZAC   &   CO. 

ORIENTAL    AND    FOREIGN    BOOKSELLERS    AND    PUBLISHERS; 

FnblUheri  to  the  India  Office,  the  UniTemty  of  Chicago,  etc. ;  Agents  of  the 

Afliatio  Society  of  Bengal,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciencei,  St.  Peteribnrg,  etc. 

Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.  are  able  to  supply  all  English,  Foreign,  and  Oriental  Books 

and  Periodicals.     Lists  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  on  application. 

Messrs.  L  TJZA  C  ^  CO.  have  a  Large  Stock  of  New  and  Second-hand  Oriental  JForks^  of 

which  they  issue  regularly  Lists  and  Catalogues,  which  are  to  be  had  on  application. 

LITZAC'S  OBISITTAL  LIST,    Annual  inbieription,  St.,  poat  free. 

Luzac' s  Semitic  Text  and  Translation  Series. 

VOL.  I:  The  Laughable  Storiei  collected  by  Bar-Hebraeui.  Syriac  Text  and 
Translation,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  etc.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budob.     21«.  net. 

VOL.  n :  The  Letters  and  Inicriptione  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  about 
B.C.  8200;  to  which  are  added  a  series'' of  letters  of  other  kings  of  the  First 
Dynast)'  of  Babylon.  Vol.  I :  Introduction  and  Babylonian  Texts.  By  L.  W. 
Kino.    21*.  net. 

VOL.  Ill :  The  Letteri  and  Inacriptions  of  Hammurabi.  King  of  Babylon,  about 
B.C.  2200 ;  to  which  are  added  a  series  of  letters  of  other  kings  of  the  First 
Dynasty  of  Babylon.  Vol.  II :  Babylonian  Texts,  continued.  By  L.  W.  Knro. 
18*.  net. 

VOL.  IV:  The  Hiitory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Likenesa 
of  Christ.    Vol.  I :  Syriac  Texts.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Bcdoe.     12*.  6rf.  net. 

VOL.  V:  The  History  of  the  Virgin  mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Likeness 
of  Christ.   Vol.  II :  English  Translations.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.    10*.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  VI :  The  Beports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
Vol.  I :  Cuneiform  Texts.     By  R.  C.  Thompson.     12*.  6rf.  net. 

VOL.  Vn :  The  Beports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of  Hineveh  and  Babylon. 
Vol.11:  English  Translation  and  Transliteration.  By  R.  C.  Thompson.  12*.  6d.  net. 

VOL.  Vm :  The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  ^ammurabi.  King  of  Babylon,  about 
B.C.  2200 ;  to  which  are  added  a  series  of  letters  of  other  kings  of  the  First  Dynasty 
of  Babylon.  Vol.  Ill :  English  Translations,  with  Transliterations,  Commentary, 
Vocabularies.  Introduction,  etc.     By  L.  W,  Kino.     18*.  net. 

VOL.  IX :  The  Histories  of  Babban  Hormizd  the  Persian  and  Babban  Bar-*Idta. 
Vol.  I :  Syriac  Texts.     By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.     12*.  6rf.  net.     (Just  ready.) 

VOL.  X :  The  Histories  of  Babban  Hormisd  the  Persian  and  Babban  Bar-*Idt&. 
Vol.  II :  English  Translations.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  12*.  6d.  net.  (JReady 
Octobei'  SOfh.) 

VOL.  XI :  The  Histories  of  Babban  Hormisd  the  Persian  and  Babban  Bar-*Idt&. 
Vol^  III :  English  Translation  of  the  Metrical  Life  of  Rabban  Hormizd  by  Sergius 
of  Adhdrbatjan.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.    12*.  6rf.  net.    {Ready  October  SOth.) 

VOL.  Xn :  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation.  Vol.  I :  English  Translations,  Trans- 
literations, Glossary,  Introduction,  etc.  By  L.  W.  King.  18*.  net.  {Heady 
October  \5th.) 

VOL.  XIII:  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation.  Vol.  II:  Supplementary  [Babylonian 
and  AssjTian]  Texts.     By  L.  W.  Kino.     15*.  net.     {Ready  October  SOth.) 

VOL.  XIV : '  Assyrian  Incantations,  Spells,  and  Formulee,  directed  against  the 
Attacks  of  Evil  Spirits,  transliterated  and  translated.  Vol.  I.  By  R.  C. 
Thompson.     {In  the  Press.) 

VOL.  XV:  Assyrian  Incantations,  Spella,  and  Formulee,  directed  against  the 
Attacks  of  Evil  Spirits,  transliterated  and  translated  with  Vocabulary,  Indexes, 
and  an  Introduction.    Vol.  II.     By  R.  C.  Thompson.     {In  the  Prexs.) 

VOL.  XVI :  The  History  of  Baral&m  and  TSwasSf.  The  Ethiopic  Version,  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  Enb&kdm,  for  the  Ethiopian  king  Galawdewas,  a.d.  1663. 
Vol.  I,  Part  : :  the' Ethiopic  Text.     By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.     {In  the  Press.) 

VOL.  XVII :  The  History  of  Baralam  and  TSwasSf.  The  Ethiopic  Version,  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  Enbal^dm,  for  the  Ethiopian  kingGalawddwas,  a.d.  1663.  Vol.  I, 
Part  2 :  the  Ethiopic  Text,  continued.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.     {In  the  Press.) 

VOL  XVIII:  The  History  of  Baral&m  and  YewasSf.  The  Ethiopic  Version,  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  EnhSkom,  for  the  Ethiopic  king  Galawdewas,  a.d.  1 563.  Vol.  II : 
English  Translation,  Introduction,  etc.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.    {In  the  Press.) 

VOL.  XIX:  A  Contribution  to  Babylonian  History,  being  a  series  of  Babylonian 
Historical  Texts  with  English  Translations.     By  L.  W.  Kino.     {In  the  Press.) 

LONDON:    LUZAC   &   Co.,  46,  Geeat  Russell   Street,  W.C. 
{Opposite  the  British  Museum.) 
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Society^s  rooms,  and  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Three- 
guinea  subscribers  may  also  borrow  books. 
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